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MK  17 ,  1853 

To  Sir  O.  W.  K-KKw'oVK&X^^yu,. 
Secretary  ol  the  Eotteation  .Bgpartmcnt 


Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
volumes  of  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  which  form  a  selec- 
tion from  the  memoranda  prepared  by  or  for  the  Office  of  Special 
Inquiries  and  Reports  during  1897-98. 

These  volumes,  like  that  published  last  year,  form  part  of  a 
series  on  the  educational  systems  of  this  and  other  countries.  In 
view  of  the  interest  now  taken  in  the  comparison  of  different 
methods  of  teaching  and  of  different  forms  of  school-organization, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  following  reports  may  be  found  useful  by 
students  of  education. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
of  the  Prussian  Government  in  acceding  to  a  re(juest,  transmitted 
to  them  through  the  Foreign  Office,  for  permission  to  publish  a 
complete  translation  of  the  "Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work 
for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia,"  and  that  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  England  and  Wales  in  contributing  a  paper  on 
the  system  of  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  for  their  kindness  in  contributing 
reports  on  various  educational  subjects  for  publication  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  President 
of  Harvard  University  have  both  been  so  good  as  to  promise  to 
prepare  essays  on  some  aspects  of  American  education,  but  their 
reports  are  deferred  until  next  year  owing  to  their  having  been 
prevented  from  completing  their  contributions  in  time  for  these 
volumes. 

Each  Report  bears  the  name  of  its  author,  and  it  should  be 
understood  that  only  the  writers  are  responsible  for  the  opinions 
therein  expressal. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 

Education  Department  Library, 
Cannon  Row, 
London,  S.W. 

September,  1898. 
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Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 
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Volume  2  of  Special  Reports  (published  simultaneously 
with  Volume  3)  contams  the  following  papers:— 

1.  The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889:   Its  Origin  a  ad  Working. 

Contributed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  ."uid  Wales. 

2.  The  London  Polytechnic  Institutes  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

3.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 

4.  The  Curriculum  of  a  Girls'  School. 

By  Mrs.  Bryant,  Miss  Burstall  and  Miss  Aitken. 

5.  Physical  Education  at  the  Sheffield  High  School  for  Girls. 

By  Mrs.  Woodhouse. 

6.  Crames  and  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  (with  illustrations). 

By  Miss  P.  Lawrence. 

7.  The  Organisation  of  Games  out  of  School  for  the  Children  attending  Public 

Elementaiy  Schools. 
By  Mr.  George  Sharpies. 

8.  Physical  Education  under  the  School  Board  for  London  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 
0.     Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  Infants  under  the  London  School  Board 
(with  illustrations). 
By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely-Dallas. 

10.  Physical  Training  in  Birmingham  Board  Schools  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Bott. 

11.  Physical  Training  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Thomas. 

12.  The  School  Gardens  at  the  Boscombe  British  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

13.  The  Connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Elementary 

School. 
By  Mr.  John  J.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

By  Mr.  John  L.  Myres. 
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INTKODTJCTION 


It  is  an  old  saying  that  eveiy  people  possesses  that  form  of 
Government  which  is,  for  the  time  being,  best  suited  to  its  actual 
requirements  and  conditions.     In  so  far  as  this  is  anything  more 
than  a  verbal   truism,   it  expresses   a  profound   law  of  social 
science:   a  law  which  is  of  even  greater  force  in  regard  to  the 
educational  than  to  the  political  system  of  every  people;    yet 
its  very  existence  in  the  sphere  of  education  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
widely  recognised.     On  the  contrary,  one  hears  it  constantly  said 
that  an  increased  success  or  development  of  a  particular  nation  is 
the  outcome,  and  the  necessary  outcome,  of  its  particular  educa-  National 
tional  system  and  methods :   or  that  the  comparative  stagnation,  tlcsTnsepr 
or  losses,  of  another  nation  could  be  straightway  prevented,  were  rable  from 
it  only  to  adopt  the  educational  system  of  the  other.     Yet  closer  national 
reflection  and  observation  make  it  clear  that  in  both  nations  the  ^^^^"f^,^,^ 
differences  both  of  methods  and  of  effects  are  in  fact  due  to 
certain     intrinsic    qualifies     and    conditions     of     the    national 
character,    temperament   and   aims,    which   are   themselves   the 
absolutely  conditioning  factors  of  each  and  every  educational 
effort,  whether  of  the  nation,  the  local  bodies,  or  the  individual ; 
and  that,  in  reality,  the  effects  and  results  attributed  to,  and 
largely  obtained  from,  the  educational  organization  of  any  par- 
ticular nation  are  onhj  ootainable  (can  indeed  only  be  brought 
even   into    process    of   causation)    under    similar   conditions    of 
character   and  temperament,   whether  in  the   governed  or  the 
governing  classes  respectively,  or  in  the  people  as  a  whola* 

Now,  in  Swiizerland,  the  force  of  this  social  and  educational  Api)li(atioii 
truth  is  so  fully  realised,  and  the  free  play  requisite  for  the  effects  of  this  trntli 
of  intrinsic^ifferences,  national,  social,  and  religious,  is  so  highly  to  Switztjri 
maintained,  that  in  this  country  of  barely  three  million  inhabi-  ^^^ ' 
tants  there  is  no  one  imiversally  prevailing  system  of  national 
education,  in  any  grade  of  schools  or  of  instruction ;   and  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  speak  of  any  particular  educational  sys- 
tem or  method  as  "  obtaining  in  Switzerland,"  since  every  portion 

^  FroDi  tbis  it  follows  that  we  have  by  no  means  explained  the  causes  of  the 
increased  commercial  successes  of  (say)  Gtenmany  when  we  have  described  her 
educational  methods ;  and  that  these  same  methods  could  only  produce  these 
successes  when  certain  other  national  and  social  conditions  are  at  work,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  exist  in  the  peoples  with  whom  Germany  is  waging  successful 
commercial  competition.  In  fact,  that  the  intrinsic  sodological  characteristics 
of  every  peopk  are  an  essential  and  vital  factor  in  its  educational  evolution, 
and  absolutely  determine  from  time  to  time  the  form  which  the  development  of  the 
1-itter  must  assume  if  it  is  to  be  in  any  permanent  sense  effectual  and  national.  We 
must  not,  of  course,  leave  out  of  count  the  infinite  possibilities  of  varied  develop-  ' 
ni'ints  ever  present  and  ever  cropping  up  in  the  evolutionary  processes  of  the  social 
as  of  the  human  or  anemal  organism,  and  themselves  ever  capable  of  further  develop- 
ment to  such  an  extent  as  otten  to  bring  about  real  and  vital  changes  in  the  actual 
Attributes  of  the  individual.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  seeing,  in  seizing  upon,  and  in  working 
out  these  new  growths  that  true  statesmanehip  so  Urgely  consists.  But  none  the  less 
is  it  true  that  the  conn  derations  srta/ted  in  the  text  above  must  always  be  pre- 
dominantly present  at  any  one  particular  moment  of  time  when  questions  of  serious 
social  changes  are  under  immediate  contemplation. 
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Cantons. 


Marked 
hetero- 


of  the  cuuntry  preserves  its  own  educational  independence  and 
idiosyncrasies,  and  there  is  no  one  law  or  regulation  for  all. 
The  reason  of  this  is  mainly  historical;  *  and  in  order  that 
the  origin  and  effects  of  these  differences  might  be  properly 
airtcrcnc^  of  ^'^plained  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
tlie  Swiss  countiy's  growth,  and  the  various  stages  through  which  it  has 
passed  from  the  fiist  league  of  the  three  simple  mountain 
peoples  of  Uii,  Schwytz  and  Untei-walden  in  1291,  its  growth 
into  the  combination  of  thirteen  cantons  in  1513,  its  struggles 
with  the  growth  of  wealthy  and  tyrannising  commercial  centres 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  aristocratic  and  anti-democratic 
dynastic  developments  on  the  other,  its  temporary  and  unnatural 
transformation  into  the  Helvetic  llej)ublic  in  1798,  the  Act  of 
Mediation,  with  nineteen  cantons  in  1803,  the  Federal  Pact 
with  twenty-two  cantons  in  1815,  its  desi)erate  internal  religious 
struggles  and  divisions  in  1843,  the  new  and  popular  constitu- 
tion with  a  Federal  Qouncil  and  two  Federal  Assemblies  in  1848, 
down  to  the  finally  re^dsed  Constitution  of  1874,  by  which  the  25 
Cantons  are  now  bound  together,  making  "  union  but  not  unity," 
forming  one  nation  as  regards  their  relations  with  the  rest  of 
lOurope,  but  remaining  still  a  congeries  of  different  races, 
different  peoples,  different  tongues, — <?ach  one  strong  in  iis  own 

.^      -       independence,  and  holding  closely  to  its  own  historical  traditions 
geneity  of  j  ^  .    '      .  '±      9  ii         *^      •  •  x     t  •       i? 

Switzerland.   ^^^  possessions,  in  spite  of  the  ever-increasmg  centralising  lorces 

of  the  present  day.  It  is  these  reasons  which  make  the  study  of 
Swiss  education  specially  interesting  and  valuable  to  English- 
men :  for  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  Swiss  that  they  are,  like  the 
Germans,  "  too  disciplinable  and  too  disciplined  "  to  furnish  us 
with  any  easily  applicable  educational  precedents,  or  that,  like 
the  French,  they  are  too  highly  centralised  in  their  tendencies, 
and  t<5o  clearly  logical  in  their  theories,  to  be  serviceable  to  us 
for  legislative  or  administrative  guidance.  And  we  can  find  in 
Its  compar-  Swiss  experiences  of  modern  educational  developments  the  most 
ability  with  j)regnant  of  warnings,  as  well  as  the  most  convincing  illustra- 
Lngiand.  tions  of  general  principles ;  and  this  in  a  field  where  there  has 
been  almost  no  surrender  either  of  the  truest  of  democratic 
methods,  or  the  best  of  aristocratict  guidance,  of  the  greatest 
freedom  of  local  and  individual  initiative  and  effort,  or  of  the 
firmest  retention  of  a  rational  form  of  wise  central  control. 

Yet  it  is  these  same  reasons  of  widely  varying  historical 
experiences  that  make  it  difficult  to  give,  in  a  short 
memorandum,  any  clear  presentment  of  the  present  form  of  Swiss 
l^xlucation  as  a  whole.  Even  the  briefest  account  must  be 
prefaced  to  some  extent  by  an  account  of  the  actual  conditions 
that  underlie  and  have  produced  it. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  strong 
ethnological  differences  exist  between  the  different  parts  of  the 

*  An  admirable  though  brief  history  of  Swiss  Education  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  Vni.  of  Dr.  Huber*s  great  work  "  Schweizerische  Schulstatistik," 
and  another  in  the  "  Histoire  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  du  Canton  de  Berne," 
by  Kummer.  A  good  Engli8h  treatise  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Swiss  Con- 
federation." by  Sir  F.  0.  Adams.  All  these  are  in  the  Education  Department 
Library.  Whitehall, 
fin  the  Greek  etymological,  not  the  social,  sense. 
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couutry.     There  are  the  portious  which  have  naturally  looked  (i.)  The 
to  Germany  for  their  educational  inspirations  and  organisation,  varieties  of 
Thv.vo    are    those    which    from    their   earliest  beginnings  hav^  ?* {[^^^"^jj^^^ 
maintained    a    sturdy  independence    and    an    ultra-democratic  land, 
simplicity.     There  are  the  large  and  prosperous  Cantons  which 
have    inherited    and    preserved    a    strongly    French    influence 
and    tradition.      Others    have    passed   but    recently,    and    after 
heavy  struggles,  from  a  close  oligarchical  form  of  government 
to    an   intensely    democratic    regime,    and    so    possess    the    ex- 
tremely deve]o2)eil  "  progressive  "  tendencies  natural  to  a  period 
of  strong  reaction  against  conservatism.     In  others,  again,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  maintained  a  close  hold  upon  the  whole 
people  ;  and  the  whole  field  of  education  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  University  is  entirely  Catholic,  yet  without  involving  the 
direct  or  exclusive  control  of  the  Hierarchy  as  distinct  from  the 
laity  of  the  faith,  and  possessing  by  no  means  the  least  progres- 
sive of  the  Swiss  systems  of  popular  education.    While  in  others  it 
has  been  the  strong  spirit  of  Protestantism  which  has  raised  the 
wliole  st-andard  of  the  Volkschule  and  the  Higher  School  alike, 
and  creat^nl  in  the  minds  of  each  and  all  the  conviction  of  the 
])rinie  necessity  of  a  constantly  improving  national  education, 
and  a  dcterini nation  at  the  cost  of  any  sacrifices  effectually  to 
bring  this  about. 

Moreover  these  national  differences  which  so  closely  afl'ect  (U.)  Varieties 
many  questions  of  educational  aims  are  also  visible  in  wide  o^  Language, 
differences  of  languaj^e.  Of  th(»  three  million  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland,*  some  71  ])er  cent,  speak  German  as  their  mother 
tongue ;  these  are  specially  in  the  centre,  the  north,  and  the 
north-east ;  as  many  as  21  per  cent,  have  French  as  their  mother 
tomorue,  forming  mainly  the  western  and  southern  portions ;  5 
per  cent,  speak  only  Ifalian,  and  some  2  per  cent.  Homansch,  in 
the  south-east.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Cantonal 
divisions  by  no  means  correspond  with  those  of  language.  'Inus 
in  the  Cantons  of  Vaud,  Geneva  and  Neuchatel,  though  they  are 
mainly  French,  there  are  10,  11,  and  21  per  ceni  respectively 
of  the  inhabitants  who  speak  only  German ;  and  in  Freiburg 
and  Valais  the  proportion  is  as  high  as  31  and  32  per  cent. 
The  Canton  of  Bern,  again,  though  mainly  German,  has  some 
1()  per  cent,  wholly  French-speaking  inhabitants.  In  Tessin 
the  great  majority  speak  only  Italian,  as  do  also  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  in  Geneva  and  Vaud.  In  the  Canton 
of  Grisons  out  of  a  total  population  of  a  hundred  thousand, 
14,000  speak  only  Italian,  32,000  Homansch,  and  40,000 
German,  and  this  in  an  area  of  only  7,184  sq.  kilometres,  i.e., 
three  wholly  different  languages  in  a  district  about  the  size  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  How  difficult  are  the  problems 
(educational,  legislative,  and  administrative)  inseparable 
from  such  a  polyglot  population  can  perhaps  be  hardly  realised 
by  an  Englishman,  who  is  accustomed  to  the  exclusive   pre- 

•ITie  census  of  1888  gave  a  total  of  2.917,754.  and  the  estimated  annual 
increase  is  about  5  per  millc  per  annum,  thus  makinij  an  estimated  DonulaUnn 
at  the  present  day  (1898)  of  about  3,067,000.  **  popuJation 
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education. 


(rii.)V*aricLieH 
of  Keligion. 


valence  of  liis  own  language  all  over  his  own  country  and  also 
The  boarin*'  ^^^^  large  portions  of  the  rest  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  difficulties 
of  liii«<ui«tic 'will  be  the  more  obvious  when  one  considers  the  immense 
<liirorence»on  differences  for  educational  purposes  between  the  structure  and 
genius  of  French  and  of  German,  and  the  wholly  different  basis 
which  is  necessarily  offered  lor  the  linguistic  training  and  the 
mental  discipline  of  the  schoolboy,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  is  his  mother  tongue ;  and  the  widely  different  syllabus  of 
work  consequently  necessitated  for  the  one  portion  of  the  Canton 
and  the  other,  not  merely  in  Secondary  education  but  also 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Primary  schools. 
This  point  can  hardly  be  too  much  emphasised  when  comparing 
the  syllabus  of  schools  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe :  for  it 
is  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  programme  of  an 
English-speaking  school  should  be  dissimilar  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  a  French  or  German  school,  if  mental  discipline  is 
to  be  a  really  important  element  of  consideration  in  language 
study. 

In  addition  to  this  language  difficulty,  however,  there  must  be 
borne  in  mind  the  differences  of  religious  belief,  existent  every- 
where in  Switzerland,  and  in  some  Cantons  reaching  the  most 
crucial  proportions.  Thus  in  the  Canton  of  St.  Gallen  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  are  in  the  proportion  of  60  to  40,  in  Geneva  50  to 
60,  Grison  45  to  55,  and  Aargau  44  to  56 :  an  approximation  to 
equality  which  in  the  light  of  English  and  of  Canadian  School 
Board  experiences  would  suggest  extreme  difficulties  in  matters 
of  local  control  in  education.  And  even  in  the  more  strongly 
Protestant  Cantons  the  same  difficulty  exists.  In  the  home  of 
Zwingli,  Zuricli,  some  10  per  cent,  are  Catholics,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  Bern  and  Neuchatel ;  in  Glarus  and  Bale  Campagne  the 
Catholics  are  20  per  cent.,  and  in  Thurgau  and  Bale  Ville  as 
many  as  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole.* 

When,  therefore,  one  realises  not  only  the  inevitable  varieties 
of  the  educational  problems  directly  arising  from  these  differ- 
ences both  of  language  and  of  religion,  but.  also,  so  close  is 
the  connection  between  the  history  of  the  Swiss  peoples  and  their 
education,  the  ethical  problems  that  lie  behind  them,  of  which 
even  the  briefest  exposition  is  impossible  within  the  compass  of 
this  memorandum,  it  cannot  but  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible,  as 
has  been  said,  to  treat  the  Educational  System  of  Switzerland  as 
one  undivided  whole.  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  the 
25  Cantons  has  its  own  separate  and  independent  organisation, 
and  there  are,  in  regard  to  education  and  schools,  very  few  actual 
legislative  enactments  which  can  be  spoken  of  as  common  to  the 
wliole  country.  None  the  less,  nay  rather  the  more,  as  has 
before  been  hinted,  is  it  possible  to  find  very  many 
points  in  which  Swiss  educational  systems  are  fruitful  of 
sugjjestions  to  a  country  like  our  own,  where  variety  of  tvpo 
and  freedom  of  individual  effort  have  been  so  strenuously 
preserved  not  only  in  Secondary  education,  but  also  in  all  except 
the  mere  administrative  aspects  of  Primary  education. 

*  In  Appendix  B  will  be  found  diafframs   ghowing  statistically  the  highly  heterogeneotu 
character  of  the  various  Cantons  in  Switzerland. 
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I. 

THE  BUND,  OR  FEDERATION  OF  STATES,  IN  ITS 

RELATION  TO  EDUCATION. 


In   studying   so   complex  an   organism  it  will   probably   bo  Some  joints 
simplest  to  consider  first  those  points  in  which  some  unity  or  ®*  Umt-y. 
attempt  at  unification  is  to  be  found.     Therefore,  although  both 
historically  speaking,  and  as  matter  of  evolutionary  fact,  educa- 
tion in  Switzerland  has  grown  from  and  been  based  upon  the 
beginnings  of  individual  localities,  and  has  only  quite  recently  i.  The 
become  a  matter  of  effective  concern  to  the  country  as  one  whole  Federation 
(and  even  this  in  very  limited  spheres),  yet  it  will  be  simpler  ®^  '^und. 
to  take  note,  first  of  all,  of  the  part  played  by  the  Bund,  or 
Federation,  before  taking  the  Cantons  individually. 

In  the  121  clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzer- 
land, there  is  only  one  dealing  directly  with  Education, 
viz.,  article  27.  This  empowers  the  Bund  to  establish  and 
maintain,  or  to  assist,  a  University  or  other  institution  for 
**  higher  education."* 

It  then  expressly  states  that  the  provision  of  sufficient  Primary 
Education  is  a  matter  for  the  several  Cantons  individually ;  that 
it  must  be  always  under  the  control  of  the  Canton,t  and  be  both 
compulsoiy    and  gratuitous.      No  definition,  however,   is    given  Primary 
by  the  Bunc^  of  the  limits  within  which,  or  of  the  extent  to  Education 
which,  ''  Primaiy  Education"  is  thus  to  be  compulsory  and  free,  b'!^^^"!^^ 
This   and   all   other  questions   of  Primary  Education   are   left 
wholly  to  the  free  will  of  the  several  Cantons,  and  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Bund.| 

Not  that  the  country  as  a  whole  is  indifferent  to  the  provision 
of  Primary  Education,  or  that  her  best  men  have  neglected  it, 
or  considered  it  as  outside  the  province  of  State  action  and 
control.  On  the  contrary,  the  Swiss  people  have  warmly  felt  its 
national  importance  from  very  early  stages  in  their  history, 
and  have  given  it  the  closest  attention,  and  in  many  places  made 
it  a  matter  of  communal  and  cantonal  legislation  nearly  half  a 


•  No  action  h»a  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  Bund,  under  this  article,  beyond  sup- 
porting the  already  ejciirting  Federal  Polytechnic,  or  Technical  University,  in  Zurich. 
The  other  Swiss  Universities  and  places  of  Higher  Instruction  are  wholly  Cantonal. 

tNot  that  private  schools  are  forbidden,  but  that  they  must  never  be  other- 
wise than  amenable  to  the  ultimaie  jurisdiction  of  the  Cantonal  authority. 

+  It  should  be  added  that  the  same  clause  says  "  The  Bund  is  empowered  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  against  any  Canton  which  does  not  fulfil  these  duties  " 
but  no  Federal  Department  has  yet  been  given  cognisance  of  Primary  Education, 
nor  have  steps  ever  yet  been  taken  by  the  Bimd  to  interfere  with  Primary 
Schools.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  Federal  Inspector  of  Primary  Education  was 
recently  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  votes  in  the  National  Referendum— .«io 
jealous  are  the  Cantons  of  any  Federal  interference  with  their  primary  schools. 
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century  before  we  in  England  had  even  gone  as  far 
as  giving  the  first  grant  of  £20,000  of  State  funds 
to  elementary  schools.*  Indeed,  Switzerland  formulated 
a  scheme  for  universal  compulsory  public  primary  schools 
nearly  a  century  before  England  took  this  step,  and 
exerted  prodigious  effort^,  both  pecuniary  and  educational, 
in  developing  the  People's  Schools.  Moreover,  she  saw, 
in  action,  the  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  people,  which 
resulted  from  the  use  of  particular  methods  and  systems  in  public 
Keasoiis  for  PJ'i^^O'  schools  before  we  had  commenced  any  systematic  study 
this.  either  of  methods  or  administration.     But  it  was  just  this  long 

experienced  realisation  of  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  Primary 
School  on  popular  development  that  made  the  various  Swiss 
peoples  (and  still  makes  them)  so  determined,  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  tendencies  to  political  centralisation,  to  retain  the 
control  of  their  Primary  Schools  each  in  their  own  hands ;  and 
this  not  with  a  view  to  securing  a  comfortable  leniency  of 
standard  in  regard  to  efficiency,  but  from  a  conviction,  based 
both  on  reason  and  on  experience,  that  in  the  direct  control  of 
the  Primary  School  lies  the  control  of  the  people's  development, 
the  people's  morale,  the  people's  faith,  and  the  people's  ojnnions. 
And  all  these  matters  seemed  too  vital  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  a  mere  haphazard  numerical  majority  of  the  several  Cantonal 
representatives  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  while  the  Cantons 
differ  so  widely  and  detM)ly,  as  they  did  and  do,  on  questions  of 
religion  and  politics.  Hence  every  proposal  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  Bund+  over  primary  education  has  been  met,  hitherto, 
Why  the  vvitli  the  strenuous  opposition  of  those  who  have  cared  most  for 
Primary  ilie  religious  and  moral  side  of  the  work  of  the  public  Primary 
^^**?"^iri'?^  Schools  on  the  plea  that  differences  of  views  on  these  matters 
the  Bund.  ^^'^  fundamental,  and  irreconcileable,  and  intrinsically  in- 
capable of  adjustment  within  one  common  system.  A  Catholic 
people  or  Canton,  it  was  said,  could  not  permit  that  either  the 
syllabus  of  its  Primary  Schools,  or  the  influence  exerted  day 
by  day  by  the  teacher  upon  its  children,  should  be  decided  by  a 
Protestant  or  a  possibly  agnostic  Central  Federal  Government ; 
while  an  earnest  Protestant  was  equally  averse  to  the  possibility  of 
the  influence  which  would  necessarily  be  exerted,  whether  by 
a  Catholic  or  by  a  free-thinking  majority  on  his  children's 
education.  And  both  were  agreed  that  the  religious  convictions 
of  the  teacher  inevitably  affect  the  way  in  which  almost  every 
school  subject  is  placed  befon^  the  child's  mind  and  imagination, 
and  thus  cannot  but  materially  and  permanently  influence 
the  child's  whole  altitude  of  mind  towards  the  most  serious 
and    vital    matters    of    life    and    action.       Thus    the    whole 

•  See  pages  18  and  48  below  as  regards  some  of  the  reasons  far  this. 

+  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Bund  is  the  collective  union  of  several 
nations  diifering  even  more  widely  in  language,  religion,  and  temperament  than 
do  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  elements  of  our  United  Kingdom.  And 
therefore,  as  regards  the  arguments  above,  the  analogy  to  England  would  rather 
be  as  against  a  system  of  having  one  Educational  authority  for  England.  Scotland 
and  Ireland  together,  than  against  a  system  of  one  authority  for  the  whole  of 
England  by  itself,  such  a«  we  now  actually  possess.  Tlie  argument  might,  however, 
be  conceivably  used  in  I'egard  to  the  present  unificiition  of  Wales  with  England  for 
Primary  Education :  especially  as  they  have  separated  systems  for  secondary 
Education  purposes. 
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question  of  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  quali- 
iieations  to  be  required  of  them  is  an  exceedingly  crucial  one. 
Furthermore,  it  was  insisted  that  there  are  vital  differences  in 
regard  to  the  particular  polifical  and  social  bias  which  is  given 
to  the  chil4  (and  which  cannot  help  being  given  if  the  teacher 
be  effective  and  earnest),  by  the  Primary  School ;  and  that  these 
differences,  too,  like  those  in  the  religious  sphere,  are  incom- 
patible and  mutually  exclusive,  and  too  vital  to  be  left,  by  either 
side,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  possibly  hostile  views  of  a 
numerical  majority  in  the  centre.*  For  all  these  reasons,  there- 
fore, the  Bund  exercises  no  direct  control  over  popular  education 
(and  in  Switzerland  all  education  is  popular,  there  are  practically 
no  schools  but  the  public  schools,  and  the  "  Board  School " 
is  used  by  each  and  all) ;  nor,  from  similar  reasons,  has  it 
oven  exercised  the  powers  given  to  it  by  Article  27  of  the 
( 'Onstitution,  for  the  provision  of  a  Federal  University  or 
Federal  Colleges  or  High  Schools,  except  in  the  case  oi  the 
one  great  Technological  University  at  Zurich.  And  when, 
recently,  the  Bund  was  urged  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  highest  type  of  education  for  modem  commerce,  it 
was  decided  that  its  provision  and  its  direction  could  best  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  large  local  or  special  authorities,  and 
that  the  Bund  would  best  render  assistance  by  granting  simple 
financial  assistance  without  adding,  as  a  condition  of  aid,  any 
detailed  fonn  of  centralised  control.!  And  much  the  same 
])rinciples  have  been  followed  in  regard  to  the  Bund's  action  in 
the  matter  of  Technical  and  Professional  Education. 

As   far,    therefore,    as   direct  intervention   of   the   Bund  ^  in  Federal  Law 
public   education  is  concerned,  it  is  limited  to  the  following  on  compul- 
pronouncement :  — "  Primary  Education  is  compulsory,  and  must  Ej^eatioiK^^ 
be  provided  free  of  charge  and  under  the  supervision  {leiiwxg) 
of  the  Canton.     It  must  be  possible  for  the  Public  Schools  to 
be  attended  by  the  adherents  of  all  beliefs  without  hurting  their 
freedom  of  belief  or  of  conscience."     This  is  the  sole  universal 
charter  of  education  insisted  on  by  the  Swiss  Federation  as  a 
whole.     As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  charter  and  the  limits 
both  of  age  and  of  attainments  to  which  compulsion  shall  extend, 
the  individual  Cantons  are  left  absolutely  free  to  follow  their 
own  choice. 

There  are,  however,  certain  spheres  of  action,  indirectly  con-  Federal  Law 
nected  with  education,  in  which  the  Bund,  as  representing  the  on  CUiltl 
collective  force  and  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation,  has  exercised  I'^^"'"- 
most  effective  control  and  guidance.     Thus,  under  Article  34  of 

*  It  is  urged  also  that  support  may  be  found  for  considerations  of  this  nature 
by  observing  in  certain  oouuitiiee  in  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  India,  the 
inevitable  effects  of  esbabHshing  a  uniform  system  of  education  which  either  deli- 
berately attempts  to  cnish,  or  else  fails  to  allow  for,  such  differences  as  theee, 
especially  in  the  religious  sphere — effects  of  wliddi  the  outcome  is  visible  first  in  a 
general  unsettledness  of  convictions  amongst  the  people,  and  subsequently  in  active 
disintegrating  tendencies  in  the  moral,  social,  and  political  spheres,  of  a  magnitude 
that  is  probSily  not  yet  realised  by  outside  observers. 

t  Further  details  regarding  these  and  other  grants  and  provisions  for  Com- 
viercial  Education  will  be  dealt  with  later. 
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the  Constitution,  the  Bund  has  forbidden  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories  throughout  all  Switzerland  before  the  com- 
l)letion  of  their  fourteenth  year,  with  the  additional  proviso  that 
lor  children  in  their  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years  the  work  in 
the  factory,  together  with  the  time  given  to  school  and  to 
religious  instruction,  must  not  exceed  eleven  hours  in  a  day — ^a 
provision  of  immense  value  and  importance,  in  view  of  the  work 
of  the  continuation  and  evening  schools.  The  latter  are  often 
compulsory  in  Switzerland ;  but  the  Swiss  have  long  decided  that 
they  can  have  but  little  good  effect  if  the  scholars  come  to  them 
worn  out  with  long  hours  of  continuous  labour.* 

Federal  Law  Perhaps  the  next  most  important  point  in  which  the  Bund 
on  Military    indirectly  affects  ediication  is  in  its  military  enactments.     By 

(Service  t/  ./ 

these,  every  Swiss  male,  without  exception,  is  bound  for  a  fixed 
amount  of  military  service  every  year  from  the  time  he  is 
twenty  to  the  time  he  is  forty,  and  from  this  there  is  no 
exemption.  Switzerland  has  not  thought  fit  to  hold  out 
exemption  from  military  duties  as  a  prize  or  reward  for  higher 
education ;  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  must  alike  take 
their  turn.  Thus  there  is  no  question,  as  there  is  in  France 
and  Germany,  of  an  extra  premium  (derived  from  service 
exemption)  attaching  to  certain  types  of  schools,  and  of  their 
being  thus  given,  in  parents'  eyes,  a  popularity  otherwise 
unattainable.  The  State,  in  fact,  does  not  retain  in  its  hands 
this  special  forcing  power  in  favour  of  one  or  another  form  of 
education ;  hence  this  objection  to  so  many  comparisons  made 
between  English  and  German  systems,  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  Switzerland ;  and  the  universal  military  service 
itself,  from  the  particular  form  which  it  takes  (a  few  weeks' 
service  in  each  year)  need  not  be  held  to  vitiate  any  possible 
analogies  drawn  from  Swiss  Education  to  English.t 

Fe<Ieral  Law  There  is,  however,  one  point  in  the  Federal  Military  enact- 
on  Universal  ^i^ents  which  is  directly  educational  in'  its  effects,  viz.,  that 
±iXamination      ,  .  ,  .,  .  •^        ,  •      x*        j»  -j. 

of  Recruits,    which  prescribes  a  universal  examination  lor  every  recruit  on 

entering  the  army  at  his  twentieth  year.  The  examination  is 
held  by  a  Federal  Commission ;  its  results  are  always  published ; 
the  numbers  of  failures,  and  the  standard  individually  reached, 


•  Fuller  information  ooncemiog  school  age  and  compulsion  will  be  found  in 
Volume  I.  of  "  Schweizerische  Schulstabistik,"  by  Dr.  Huber,  of  Zurich.  The 
conditions  vary  greatly  in  the  different  Cantons  ;  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  the 
above  quoted  law  has  no  exceptions,  and  that  -the  school  age  of  attendance  all  over 
Switzerland  is  on  far  more  systematic  lines  than  our  own,  though  the  minimum 
period  of  a  child's  life  actually  spent  in  a  day  school  may  often  be  much  less  than 
under  some  of  our  Englsh  byelaws.  Speciaj  attention  is  given,  in  the  matter  of 
school  attendance  regulations,  as  laid  down  by  the  Central  Authorities,  to  the 
different  character  of  the  needs  of  urban  and  of  rural  disrtricts  (respectively. 

tFor  details  of  the  system  of  service  see  "The  Swiss  Confederation,"  by 
Adams,  p.  140.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Swiss  were  the  first  nation  in  Europe 
to  introduce  a  scheme  of  universal  liability  to  military  service:  that  they  alone 
make  an  equal  measure  of  military  service  really  universal.  It  is  true  that  this 
service  interferes  but  very  slightly  with  the  normal  life  of  the  people.  The  reason 
of  this,  of  course,  is  the  smallnese  of  the  d<emands  made  upcm  the  army,  and  the 
complete  absence  of  foreign  service*  But  its  6tfectS  ill  tlie  dir^otioii  of  a  real  fusion 
of  alt  social  &1a«s^  Gaiidot  bf  disputed,  AH  nXm  itd  e>ff<»cis  In  ddvd<>}>itlg  ilfl  active  and 
inuUii24int  futrir.ti«m  Siid  mintmiy  thi^ii^atii  thd  varloui  poribai  of  ib«  paopld^ 
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are  tabulated  for  every  district  and  every  Canton ;  and  there  is 
thus  offered  an  annual  gauging  of  the  real  and  permanent  results 
of  popular  education,  for  each  individual,  for  each  commune, 
and  for  each  Canton* ;  a  process  which,  in  spite  of  the  necessarily 
approximate  character  of  the  test,  and  of  its  results,  cannot  but 
have  a  most  stimulating  effect  upon  educational  efforts,  at  least 
in  the  primary  schools  and  in  the  evening  schools  for  adults, 
both  in  rival  districts  and  in  rival  cantonst,  and,  indeed  on  the 
individual  youths. 

A  somewhat  cognate  point  in  which  the  Bund  has  directly  Federal  Law 
affected  Primary  Schools  is  in  the  injunction  of  the  Federal  on  Universal 
Acts  of  1874,  1877,  and  1883,  which  require  every  youth  between  ^^^"^^ 
ten  and  fifteen  years  old  to  receive  instruction  in  military  drill 
and  exercises,  as  a  compulsory  subject  of  the  School  Programme, 
The  minimum  number  of  hours  is  specified,  and  the  amount  of 
apparatus ;  and  the  Bund  makes  a  contribution  in  aid.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  system  of  this  kind,  which  has  seen 
twenty-five  years  effective  use  in  Switzerland,  is  being  now  put 
forward  in  England  as  a  new  suggestion  for  our  Primary  Schools, 
and  a  desirable  subject  for  State-aid,  in  the  shape  of  a  grant 
from  the  War  Office.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Meath, 
in  the  Times  of  January,  1898  (and  supported  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Brownrigg,  Secretary  of  the  National  Society,  the  following  day), 
as  being  *'an  obvious  and  economical  method  of  raising  up  a 
"  generation  of  men  trained  in  their  youth  to  discipline  and  the 
"  use  of  arms,  and  as  tending  to  popularise  the  army,  to  increase 
"  the  number  of  available  recruits,  raise  their  social  status,  and 
"practically  obtain  for  the  country  much  of  the  advantage  of 
"  conscription  without  its  burdens  and  drawbacks."  The  objec- 
tions raised  a  few  days  later  by  another  correspondent  in  the 
Times  as  to  the  fitness  of  such  exercises  for  primary  scholars 
might  well  be  met  by  an  inquiry  into  Swiss  experience  under  a 
similar  system.  There  is,  however,  an  essential,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
natural,  difference  between  the  Swiss  practice  and  the  English 
proposal ;  viz.,  that  the  former  makes  the  drill  compulsory,  and 
that,  too,  on'  all  classes  and  in  all  schools,  not  only  in  the 


*  Be  it  remembered  that  the  examination  does  not  come  just  at  the  time  of 
leaving  the  primary  «chool,  when  crammed  or  impermanent  knowledge  might  tell ; 
it  ia  a  gauge  of  the  amomit  of  primary  school  knowledge  still  left  in  the  youth 
by  the  time  he  is  20  ;  a  very  different  thing.  Moreover,  no  one  escapes  the  net  of 
this  Examining  Commission :  even  youths  physically  unfit  for  army  service  have 
to  pass  the  examination.  In  fact,  every  youth  of  20  years  old  in  the  whole  country 
is  examined,  except  those  mentally  deficient. 

t  Very  interesting  details  of  the  method  and  working  of  this  Recruits' 
Examination  are  given  on  paffes  305  to  346  of  the  "  Receuil  des  Monographes 
Pedafiojaques,"  published  at  the  Geneva  Exhibition  of  1896,  and  to  be  seen  it 
the  Eduction  Department  Library,  Whitehall.  The  Director  of  the  Educational 
Museum  in  Berne,  who  has  specially  studied  this  subject,  lias  worked  out  a 
table  of  the  results  of  the  recruits'  examination  for  each  Canton  during  a  certain 
period,  giving  side  by  side  with  these  the  money  expenditure  per  scholar  in  the 
primary  schools  in  each  Canton,  with  the  intention  of  showing  the  relation 
between  these  two  sets  of  fadtsl.  He  has  kindly  lent  this  table  for  publication  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  nlenloratidunl.  1ft  considering  it,  a  large  margin  for  error 
and  for  the  apra-oximatioil  of  Averages  must  be  allowed,  but  «ome  degree  of  eausal 
ffonAMtloil  Uiw^n  the  W4  mtIm  of  ImU  U  Mrtainlr  «tig|{Mt«d  hy  ii. 
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Primary  Schools ;  whereas  the  latter  apparently  contemplates  iU 
adoption  only  in  our  public  elementary  schools  and  as  a  per- 
missive not  a  compulsory  measure.* 

The  rest  of  the  general  work  done  by  the  Bund  for  education 
is  comprised  in  the  Act^^  of  1884,  1885,  1891,  and  1895,  which 
instituted  laige  Federal  Grants  for  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and 
Commercial  Education,  as  well  as  for  Domestic  Economy  and 
otlier  forms  of  Professional  Education  for  Women* 

The  method  and  scope  of  this  Federal  aid  will  be  considered 
elsewhere ;  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  no  direct  establishment 
of  schools  or  control  of  schools  is  contemplated,  but  merely 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  purse  in  the  matter  of  Com- 
mercial, Industrial,  and  Agricultural  Education  to  Cantonal  or 
Communal  or  Private  efforts  (Federal  Grants  are  given  to 
Societies,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Industrial  Unions,  &c.,  &c.), 
with  but  a  slight  control  of  methods  and  system. 

Ihit  the  chief  directly  educational  work  of  the  Bund  is,  of 
course,  the  renowned  Federal  Polytechnic,  situated  in  Zurich,  a 
sort  of  University  of  Technology,  with  some  1,230  students 
('320  being  non-Swiss,  and  coming  irom  every  country  in  Europe) 
and  fifty-five  professorships,  giving  some  of  the  highest  instruc- 
tion known  in  Europe  in  building  and  Architecture,  in  Engineer- 
ing, in  applied  Mechanics,  in  Chemistry,  in  Forestry  and  Agri- 
culture, and  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science.  This  institu- 
tion is  managed  by  a  Schulrat  of  five  members,  with  a  President, 
Vice-President,  and  a  Secretary,  directly  appointed  by  the  Federal 
('ouncil ;  the  Director  of  the  Polytechnic  is  also  a  Federal 
Official.  Further  particulars  of  this  great  institution  will  be 
given  elsewhere.  It  is  the  one  and  only  instance  in  Switzerland 
of  the  direct  management  and  control  of  the  Bund  in  educational 
matters. 

But  though  the  direct  control  of  the  Bund  over  Education  is 
thus  of  a  strictly  limited  nature  (in  spite  of  its  contributions 
of  some  £100,000  sterling  a  year  to  Education  in  general!), 
this  does  not  mean  that  Switzerland  disbelieves  in  the 
principle  of  Central  Control  in  Education.  On  the  contrary, 
this  principle  is  the  root  principle  of  all  Swiss  organisation  of 
Education.  But  the  Swiss  understand  this  in  the  form  of  a 
C^entral  Control  centred  in  each  nation  comprised  in  the  Federa- 
tion (not  in  the  conglomeration  of  them  all),  just  as  one  finds 
(broadly  speaking)  in  the  States  of  Germany,  in  the  States  of 
America,  and  (so  far  as  we  have  any  Central  Authorities)  in 
each  individual  portion  of  the  British  Isles.  And  the  Swiss 
insist  on  this  general  arrangement  of  Central  Control  on  the 
grounds  that  to  be  effective  and  responsive  a  Central  Authority 
must  be  a  natural  and  true  expression  of  national  needs,  national 
temperament,  and  the  national  will. 


*  For  a  similarly  characteristic  national  difference,  in  the  matter  of  compnlsoiy 
school  attendance  and  its  varying  applicability  to  the  various  »ocinl  classes  of  tiio 
community,  compare  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Higher  Schools  and  ITnivprsitiea  ifx 
Germany,"  1892  edition,  p.  xiii. 

t  Details  of  this  expenditure  will  be  given  later,  page  60. 
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II, 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  THEORY  OP  STATE  CONTROL 

IN  EDUCATION. 

It  is   plain^  then,  that  to   understand   the   organisation  oi 
Education  in  Switzerland,  we  must  study  the  part  played,  not 
by    the    Federation    as    a    whole,    but    by    the    Canton    and 
the     Commune     respectively     in     the     iield     of     education. 
Probably  the  simplest  way  in  which  the  main  points  may  be 
made  clear  will  be  to  set  forth,  first  of  all,  the  view  taken  in 
Switzerland  of  the  true  function  and  scope  of  the  Public  School, 
whether  Communal  or  Cantonal,  since  to  the  Swiss  people,  .be  it 
said,  the  public  school  is  the  means  of  all  education  for  all  classes. 
To  do  this  at  all  completely,  it  would  be  necessary  to  trace  the 
growth   of   the   democratic   spirit  in   Switzerland   and   of   the 
conception  of  the  true  functions  of  the  Commune  and  of  the  State 
throughout  the   last   two    centuries.     There    are    indeed    few 
studies  more  interesting  than  to  follow  the  gradually  widening 
perception  of  the  need  of  a  good  universal  Primary  Education, 
and  of  adequate  secondary  and  higher  schools,  and  of  the  recog- 
nition that  the  provision  for  this  need  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  ^*^^y  o"gin 
natural    duties    of    the    collective    power    and    wisdom    of   the  ^^ontn 
Society  or  Stat^.*    As  early  as  1603  we  find  the  government  Switzerland, 
of   Aargau   suggesting   to   every   Commune   that   they   should 
establish   a   Primary  School,   and,   soon   after,   making  this   a 
compulsoiy  duty.     This  circular  says:    "The  school  will  com- 
mence each  year  at  the  close  of  the  harvest  and  other  field 
labours  of  the  Autumn,  and  will  last  for  twelve  consecutive 
"  weeks  at  least ;  it  must  be  attended  by  each  scholar  for  three 
"  consecutive  years."      In  the  same  way  in  1675  the  Canton  oi 
Bern  ordered  schools  to  be  established  in,  and  by,  every  parish, 
from  public   local    funds,  with    compulsory    attendance.     And 
even  as  early  as  1798  there  were  already  more  than  500  such 
schools  in  the  Canton  maintained  from  Communal  Funds ;  the 
total  population  of  the  Canton  then  being  only  217,166 !     The 
schools  were  no  doubt  in  many  cases  in  a  sorry  plight  in  those 
days,   and   the  education   riven   extremely  scanty;    but   such 
facts  as  the  above  (and  they  can  be  paralleled  from  nearly 
every   part   of   Switzerland)    will    sufficiently   show  how  deep 
seate^   is   the   Swiss   conviction  that  public  Primarv  Schools 
are    a    national    requirement,    and    how    long    it    nas    there 
been    recognised    as    a    natural    and    essential    duty    of    the 
Commune,  aided,  if  need  be,  by  the  Canton,  to  take  upon  itself 
the  whole  duty  of  educational  supply  withoiU  limits.     It  is  true 

•  I.e.,  of  the  Commune,  and  subsequently  the  Canton  aboj  not  of  the  large 
centralised  aggregation  of  Cantons  forming  the  State  in  tihe  French  sense. 
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that  in  some  Cantons,  especially  those  like  Bern,  which  were 
till  recently  under  a  somewhat  oligarchical  regime,  the 
Gymnasium,  and  the  Lower  Secondary  Schools  too,  reached  a 
comparatively  better  and  securer  position,  sooner  than  did  the 
Primary  School.  But  it  was  but  little  after  the  close  of  the 
eig^hteenth  cqntury  that  the  need  of  having  a  sound  primary 
education  as  the  one  universal  basis  was  fully  recognised ;  and 
ever  since  then  there  has  been  an  unceasing  stream  of  effort  to 
support  it  from  public  funds,  and  an  uninterrupted  recognition 
of  this  duty  as  being  the  natural  and  almost  exclusive  duty  of 
the  Commune  aided  by  the  State. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  this  essential 
factor  in  Swiss  education,  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
system  and  its  comprehension  is  a  condition  precedent  of  any 
Contrast        further    research.     And    it     is     the     more    necessary     in    an 
between         English  memorandum,  because  it  is  not  a  view  of  education 
English  ^^    ^f    national    life    which    is    natural    to    an    Englishman ; 

views  on  this,  it  has,  at  least,  by  no  means  dominated  our  own  national 
educational  developments.  For  instance,  our  first  systematised 
Code,  in  18G0,  stated  the  object  of  the  State  grant*  to  public 
Elementary  Schools  to  be  the  "  promotion  of  the  education  of 
"children  belonging  to  the  classes  who  support  themselves  by 
"manual  labour;"  and  in  ISfiS  minut«  regulations  were  issued 
to  limit  the  use  of  the  public  primary  schools  to  this  class  of 
peoplet ;  and  though  the  words  of  this  limitation  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Code  in  1871  and  a  wider  scope  was  more  or  less 
vaguely  spoken  of  in  Parliament  for  the  public  elementary 
schools,  yet  there  has  always  been  a  very  obvious' effort  to  keep  a 
top  limit  to  this  application  of  State  funds  and  even  of  local 
(public)  funds.  Nor,  even  under  the  recent  rapid  growth  of 
democratic  feeling  and  of  popularly  elected  authorities  for  various 
purposes  of  local  government,  has  a  locality  yet  been  con- 
sidered absolutely  free  to  do  what  it  will  with  its  own  funds, 
and  to  carry  out  the  possible  wishes  of  its  inhabitants  by  making 
a  complete  public  provision  of  education  from  local  rates. 
Indeed  the  provision  of  education  has  never  yet  been  recognised 
in  England  as  a  natural  duty  of  the  Commune  or  the  Munici- 
pality.J  Moreover,  one  may  say  that,  whatever  may  onCe  have 
been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  independence  of  action  of  the 

*Tlien  amoimting  to  some  £800,000,   the  total  population  of  England  and 
Wales  being  then  19,902,713.     The  first  grant  in  18d3  of  £20,000  wae  made 
for  assisting  the  erection  of  schools  specially  set  apart  for  the  same  purposes  as 
above  described. 

tit  would  hardly  be  credited,   nowadays,   how  minute  were  the  regulations 

for  excluding  various  classes  of  neople  from  using  the  State-aided  public  Primary 

Schools,    They  were  stated  to  be  for  "  the  labouring  classes  "  only ;  who  wer^thus 

defined: — "Simple  policemen,  coastguards,  and  dock   and  railway  porters  may 

commonly  be  ipegarded  as  labouring  men.     But  petty  officers  in  those  seryioes, 

excisemen,  pilots,  and  clerks  of  various  kinds,  present  more  difficulty,  and  muat 

be  judged  of  according  to  the  answers  to  the  preceding  inquiries,  e.g..  Does  he 

rank  and  associate  with  the  working  men  or  with  the  tradesmen  of  the  place  ?  " 

(E.D.  Report  1864,  page  Ixv.) 

.  X  Tliere  were,  it  is  true,  severaH  attempts  made  in  England  before  1870  to  get 

Par!;:ament  to  sive  local  authorities  rating  powers  for  education,  but  they  all 

failed  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons ;  a^  even  in  1870  l^e  new  powers  were 

entrusted  to  a  new  and  specially  created  authority  indCT>endent  of  the  auithoribies 

Z^  local  goTSiminent  previouisly  sxistuig  in  tihe  cities  and  boroughs. 
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boroughs,  townships  or  shires,  it  has  now  come  to  be  regarded 

apparently  as  an  axiom,  with  us,  that  no  Locality  may  raise 

rates   or   spend   public  JEunds   on   this   (or   in  fact  any  other) 

object  without  being  specially  empowered  to  do  so  by  Parliament. 

And  even  when   this  latter  step  has  been  taken,  local  effort 

has  often  been  deliberately  and  statutorily  limited,  as  in  the 

case   of   the  maximum  penny   rate  for  Technical   Instruction 

in  the  Act  of  1889,  the  penny  limit  in  the  Public  Libraries  Acts, 

and   the  halfpenny  limit  for   the   intermediate   education  rate 

in  Wales.*     To  a  Swiss,   on  the  other  hand,  such  limitations 

are  incomprehensible.     He  has  learned  from  some  two  centuries 

of  democratic  development  to  assume,  as  a  very  condition  of  Swiss  view  of 

national   life,    a    collectivist    and   communal  basis    for  public  Education  as 

education,  with  no  limits  upon  the  rights  of  a  locality  to  spend  function^of 

its  own  funds  upon  education,  and  to  look  askance  rather  at  the  the  body 

jrrivate  provision  of  educationt   than  at  any   extension   of  its  politic. 

growth  by  means  of  2>Mic  funds. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  we  may  best  prcxieed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  investigate  the  various  forms  which  the  Public  Authorities  Swiss  forms 
for  Education  have   assumed  in   Switzerland,  before  going  in  ©^ » Central 
detail  into  the  more  vital  questions  of  Functions  and  Finance.  AulhoS 
We  have  already  seen  that  in  all  matters  of  Education  (with  the 
single   exception   of   the   Federal   Polytechnic   for   the   highest 
grades  of  Technological  Education)  the  Bund  exercises  no  direct 
authority  or  control.     Hence  the  supreme  educational  authority 
is  the  Canton  itself,  and  the  local  authority  is  the  Commune. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  geographical  area  -which  they 
cover  and  also  of  their  respective  populations,  one  might  consider  Nature  and 
the     Cantonal     Authority     as     equivalent     to     our     "  County  extent  of  the 
Authority."+    But  any  such  analogy  would  in  reality  be  highly  a^^'JJJ^"^/ 
misleading,  and  any  close  comparisons  made  on  this  basis  are     ^    ^'^  y* 
useless;    and   this  for  many  reasons.       In  the  first  place  the 
separation     between    Canton    and    Canton    goes    veiy    deep, 
historically   and   in    everj'   other    sense.      Until    comparatively 
recently    the    various    Cantons    have    each    possessed     wholly 
separate    governments    f(rr    every   department    of   State   action, 
and  shared  in  none;    acknowledging  no  common  authority  or 
bond   except  for  purposes  of  military   defence.     They   are   in 
fact   separate  peoples,   keenly  jealous   for  the   preservation   of 
their  individual  existence;   and  the  separation  between  Canton 
and  Canton  is  wholly  different  in  kind,  not  mei^ly  in  degree, 
from  the  separation  between  our  counties.     The  smallest  vulage 
at  the  farthest  comer  of  a  Canton  will  invariably  and  jealously 
look  to  its  own  Cantonal  Centre  for  everything,  and  aiay  be 

*  This  point  is  fiirt'her  considered  on  pages  47-8  bolow  as  being  a  fundaonental 
difference  of  political  conception  in  mat4erB  of  (so-oalled)  local  goverament.  In  a 
few  towns  the  library  rate  is*  more  than  a  penny,  but  this  ha«  been,  in  every  case, 
authorised  by  a  special  local  Act. 

t  The  reasons  nsnally  vrs^  in  Switzerland  for  this  position  are  (i.)  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  have  any  certain  public  guarantee  of  the  quality  and 
standard  of  private  educational  supply;  and  (ii.)  that  the  latter  is  certainly  les& 
conducive  to  the  development  of  a  national  or  a  local  piAbHc  spirit. 

t  A  list  of  the  Cantone  with  population  and  area  is  given  on  pa^  37 :  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  their  size  and  popolationt  which  has  con- 
stituted them  separate  authorities  (as  was  the  case  with  our  County  Borough 
Aothorities  in  18iB8),  but  their  history  and  tradition,  their  national  diffeniion, 
^nd  their  intrinsic  heterogeneity. 
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wholly  ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  systems,  methods,  and  even 
language  of  a  Tillage  only  a  mile  away  which  is  in  the  next 
Canton. 

Hence  it  is  natural  that,  as  we  have  seen,  each  Canton  pos- 
sesses its   own   educational  system  in  completeness,   from   the 
Primary  School  to  the  highest  Gymnasium,*  and  makes  all  its 
arrangements  accordingly^  without  reference  to  the  educational 
provision  existing  in  neighbouring  districts  over  the   border. 
It  may  be  argued  that  this  must  surely  involve  some  waste  of 
energy  and  funds,  and  run  counter  sometimes  to  the  natural  and 
artificial  routes  both  of  locomotion  and  consequently  of  educa- 
tional    dissemination.      To    a    slight  extent    this    is    perhaps 
true,    but   there   are   counterbalancing   advantages   which   are 
immeasurable.     For    instance,    the    people    in    each   Canton 
are  able  to  grasp  their  own  educational  system  in  all  its  details, 
and  to  realise  its  component  parts  and  the  organic  connection 
between  those  parts,  and  to  plan  out,  each  man  for  his  own  boys, 
the  best  educational  path  to  follow  and  where  to  follow  it ;  while 
the  authorities  can  clearly  see  the  working  of  the  educational 
organism  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  function  of  each  and  every 
portion ;  and  can  also  perceive  from  time  to  time  where  particu- 
lar points  are  defective,  and  where  new  rungs  in  the  educa- 
tional ladder  are  requisite.t    Above  all,  the  fact  that  practically 
everyone  has  spent  all  the  most  impressionable  years  of  his 
youth  in  his  own  Canton,  first  in  his  own  small  Commune  at 
the  Primary  School  and  then,  if  he  go  further,  in  a  neighbouring 
larger  Commune  (also  of  his  own  Canton)   at  the  District  or 
Sekundar  School,  or  again  in  the  chief  town  of  his  Canton  at  the 
Gymnasium, — all  this  results  in  a  strong  spirit  of  local  patriot- 
ism, such  as  we  in  England  can  hardly  conceive,  bred  as  we  are 
uftder  a  system  which  sends  so  many  of  our  boys  right  away 
from   home   and   native   place    throughout   the   twelve    (or   at 
least   the   five)    most   impressionable   years   of  life.     And   this 
local  patriotism  not  only  affects  the  whole  national  and  com- 
munal life  of  the  people,  but  has  also  a  direct  and  powerful 
influence    upon    the    educational    system    of    each    Canton    as 
a  whole,  and  upon  the  education  which  each  parent  comes  to 
desiderate  for  his  children.     Thus  it  has  happened  under  these 
Swiss  conditions  that  for  some  half  a  century  every  Canton  has 
kept  its  best  men^  engaged  in  thinking  out  on  the  spot  and  working 
out,  for  his  own  benefit  as  much  as  for  his  neighbours',  a  Can- 
tonal supply  of  schools  of  every  grade  forming  an  organised 
scheme     of     public     education,     complete     in     every     stage, 
adequate   for   the    needs    of   the    whole    Canton,    and    witUn 
the  reach   of  every  corner  of  the  Canton: — a  scheme  which 
shall  be  really  complete   and  really  organic  in   every  point 
of  structure,  material  and  design,  and  of  a  character  and  scope 
directly  suitable  to,  and  complete  in  itself  for,  the  requirements 
of  his  Canton.     What  a  contrast  does  this  at  once  present  to 

*  Only  four  of  t&e  Cantons  possess  Umversitiee.  But  the  Uniyersity  does 
not  play  so  large  a  part,  proportionally,  in  Swiss  education  as  in  our  own,  to 
that  Cantonal  intercourse  is  not  much  affected  by  this  fact. 

t  For  8;  picture  of  tfcis  complete  provision  of  all  grades  pf  education  in  qpe 
Cfintoo,  see  map  in  Appendix  C.  to  this  n^emorandum, 
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ihe  amorphous  and  incomplete  condition  of  any  English  Covinty  ( 
in  respect  of  public  educational  provision.*     To  this  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  in  the  Canton  and  under  the  Cantonal 
Authority  are  of  course  included  all  the  large  towns  of  the 
Canton.    ^  They  are  not  lifted  out  of  it  as  with  us,  and  given  a 
separate  independent  existence;   on  the  contrary  they  are  the 
indispensable  centres  of  general  Cantonal  effort  towards  which 
the  Canton  or  County  must  naturally  focus   its   educational 
forces,  and  from  which  the  latter  must  radiate  over  the  sur- 
rounding areas.     The  Swiss  thus  have  none  of  those  difficulties 
wluch  hamper  us  in  England  concerning  the  relations  of  a  County 
with  the  County  Boroughs,  and  still  more  with  the  Non-County 
Jiorou^hs  and  the  Urban  Districts,  which  are  within  its  geo-  Comi„.™. 
graphical  area.     If  Warwickshire,  for  instance,  were  a  Swiss  Can-  ?'  *¥  <^*"- 
ton  with  Birmingham  as  its  chief  town,  Birmingham  city  would  ,Vi'«i  oS**' 
have  as  now  its  own  local  authorityt,  but  with  full  powers  both  of  County 
rating  and  spending,  as  also  would  Coventry ;  but,  so,  too,  would  ^ytei"- 
Leamington,  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  every  otiier  municipality,  and 
in  fact  every  c,ommune  or  parish  throughout  the  area.     But 
there  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  supreme  County  Authority 
overall,  sittmg  probably  at  Birmingham,  J  which,  while  in  no  way 
controlling  Birmingham  city  or  any  other  place  as  regards  their 
individual  expenditure  of  their  own  local  funds,  would  so  appor- 
tion to  the  individual  places  the  funds  drawn  from  the  common 
County  purse   as   to  aid   educational  provision  just  how  and 
Where  the  needs  of  the  County  as  a  whole  most  required;   taking 
uito  consideration  the  natural  means  of  communication  and  all 
other  factors  in  the  problem,  as  indicating  one  place  or  another  as 
the^  best  centre  for  one  former  another  form   of  higher  or  of 
technical  education,  as  the  case  might  be;  the  different  centres 
being  thus  held  suitable  for  receiving  central  aid  in  different 
proportions    to  meet  the   expense  of  providing   each   one  its 
special  quota  /W  the  common  Cantonal  good.%     And,  inasmuch 
as  the  Central  Cantonal  Authority  through  its  grants  and  reeu- 
lataons,  applying  to  all  grades  of  education,  has  a  considerable 
voice  m  the  creation  of  all  educational  supply,  it  follows  thnt 
the  knowledge  and  wide^perience  of  the  Centre,  with  its  con- 

•  It  is  no  exaggeration   to  «y  that"  not'  a  single  "^^iiity^  Enaland  could  I 
give  a  dear  or  eyen  approximately  comprehensive  i^ctare  ollw  tie  ,c&  pub  lie 
and  pnv*te,  m  ita  area;  tfiere  is  no  list,  no  regSter,  no  oiganl^fon    so  far  a^    ' 
Secondary  Schools  are  opooemed     Nor  is  it  the  Lsin^ss  of  a^  KdiaT  or  an^ 
^c^^^^  "^A^^^  the  supply,  in  all  grades,  is  either   ^Lnt   or^mplete 
S^X^  ^TJJ''  ?;  "^  *^,  PT  ^  •*^-    It  should  be  added!  howe^^f  ftai 
inJ^^i'       *^°«  ^T  ?°8^^.  «*ow  now  existe  a  complete  schemT  of^ntrai 
and  local  organisation  for  intermediate  schools  all  over  thrPrinW^t  ^^  5^ 

Se^^^n^El^^i^nll^Sect^-S^i^  «-  ^-- ^^ 

^L\Zft:^.  •"  '"  '"**«™'  ^^'-  '^'  ^  -'y  -thority  S  at^Zi 
t  But  quite  separately  from  the  Birmingham  City  AuAoritv 
§  The  map   in  Appendix   C.  will  show  how  carefullv  each  diVrW    ;„  n^ 

!lK>w  feach  eekmi<br  School  is  fixed  to  have  a  two  year,  or  three  year,  or  four 
year  w  five  year  course,  in  direct  relation  to  the  needs  and  provision  existing 
in  Its  area ;  and  lastly  how  the  Higher  Secondary  Schools  are  placed  in  such 
sites  as  will  beat  serve  the  varied  needs  of  the  Canton  as  a  whole 
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stant  watchfulness  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  prac- 
tically prevents  the  rise  of  undue  overlapping,  or,  on  tne  other 
hand,  of  real  defects  or  ineflBciency  of  supply. 
Freedom  of         Two  points,  then,  have  specially  to  be  realised  in  the  Swiss 
locality  yet    gystem  of  Authorities,  (a)  the^jpmplete  freedom  of  every  locality y 
oiwnt^  ^  ®"^'®^  0^  everv  parish  and  commune,  to  rate  itselFaiiato  spend 
Us  oivn  7noney  as  freely  as  it  pleases  on  educational  provision 
^  of  all  kinds  (an  arrangement  which  is  only  what  one  would  expect 

in  a  thoroughly  democratic  country,  where  the  Commune  has  for 
80  long  been  the  centre,  the  energy  point,  of  all  social  develop- 
^  ment),  but  at  the  same  time  (&)  the  absolute  cQTdrol^bj/JJtt^entral 

Authority  as  regards  the  general  educational  lines  which  every 
State-aided  School  (and  practically  every  School  is  State-aided) 
shall  follow.  This  control  is  considered  in  Switzerland  to  be  of 
the  very  essence  of  rational  democratic  government ;  it  is  recog- 
nised as  a  political  and  social  axiom  in  every  Canton,  and  finds 
expression  in  the  general  conditions  as  to  curriculum,  age  limits, 
etc.,  which  attach  to  all  Central  grants  (other  than  Federal).  As 
these  grants  are  made  in  varying  proportions  to  each  and  every 
grade  of  the  public  schools,  and  alone  render  their  prosperity, 
sometimes  their  very  existence,  possible,  they  at  once  provide  an 
absolutely  effectual  leverage  for  Central  control,  and  for  securing 
the  due  observance  of  those  general  conditions  under  which  the 
school  is  established,  maintained,  and  recognised. 

Yet  these  general  conditions,  be  it  said,  are  not  the  occasion  for 
that  vexatious  interference  with  the  teachers  or  with  their  methods 
which  our  Secondary  Schoolmasters  in  England  (remembering 
foimer  English  methods  of  controlling  primary  education)   so 
greatly  and  so  justly  fear  in  their  own  sphere,  and  which  many  of 
them  have  unfortunately  come  to  conceive  of  as  the  only  possible 
outcome  of  State  organisation.  The  conditions  are  merely  framed  so 
as  to  demonstrate  and  to  jBx  the  type  of  education  and  the  grade^ 
which  each  school  is  intended  to  give.     Every  master  thus  knows 
clearly,  when  joining  the  staff  of  a  school  or  taking  the  Head- 
ship, just  what  the  nature  and  scope  of  his  work  is  to  be.      He 
is  thus  not  led  into  mistaken  attempts,  or  harassed  with  unrealis- 
able  ambitions,  to  alter  the  character  of  the  school  from  that 
which    its   circumstances    and   surroundings,    and    the    money 
allotted  to  its  maintenance,  necessarily  determine  as  its  i)roper 
function.     Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  harassed  by  irrational 
interference    or    constant    domination    regarding    his    detailed 
naethods    of    carrying    on    the    work    so    cleany   laid   before 
him.     On  the  contrary,  he  possesses  a  security  in  his  educational 
work  and  a  freedom  from  vexatious  interference  which  too  often 
the  English  master  has  to  part  with,  for  existence'  sake.     Nor 
need  he  fear  the  "  difficult "  parent  or  the  possible  ignorance  of 
local  authorities,  and  he  is  never  tempted,  as  is  his  English 
prototype,  to  trim  his  educational  sails  to  catch   each  fleeting 
breath  ^  of    popular    demands.       While    to    the    parent,    again, 
there    is    the    great    advantage    of    knowing    with    some    cer- 
tainty  what  is   the   nature    of   the   education    which    his   boy 
will  obtain  at  any  school;  so  that  the  right  boys  go  to  the  right 
schools ;   and,  when  they  go,  they  already  possess  the  previous 
preparation  necessary  ini  each  case  (since  its  nature  and  scope  are 
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clearly    known    from    iU    published    curriculum) ;    and,    after 
choosing  the  right  school  for  their  pui-pose,  they  obtain   in  the 
school  just  that  grade  and  type  of  education  which  they  require, 
without  dislocation  either  of  the   boys'  lives  or  of  the  school's 
curriculum.     Thus  the  schools  are  not  involved  in  the  hopeless 
task   of   becoming     (as    someone    has   phrased  it)    educational 
AVhiteleys,  with  *'  special  classes  "  for  eveiy  sort  of  boy,  with 
Latin   figuring    as   alternative    to    Shorthand,   and  French    to 
Mechanical  Drawing,  in  order  to  meet  each  and  all  of  the  ever- 
vaiying  demands  of  a  hundred  different  parents.     It  is  inevitable 
that  the  latter  should  weaken  the   educational  discipline  and   ^ 
solidarity  in  the  school  course ;    yet  this  is  what  happens   all , 
too  often  in  England  as  the  result  of  our  boasted  **  freedom,  I 
variety,  and  elasticity  "  of  arrangements  in  Secondary  Educatio»^ ' 

It  should  be  added  also  (as  one  of  the  necessarj'^  conditions  of 
this  harmony  of  effort)  that  the  Swiss,  like  all  continental  nations, 
are  quite  free  from  the  plethora  of  "  outside  examinations  "  which 
so  grievously  harass  the  even  working  of  our  English  schools,  y 
Such  examinations  become  in  fact  unnecessary  when  there  is  an 
organised  scheme  of  public  education  of  all  grades,  under  which 
anyone  can  judge  from  the  official  curriculum  of  each 
scncol  as  to  the  results  of  a  boy  going  through  any  particular 
school  course.  So  that  instead  of  requiring  a  separate  certificate 
of  an  outside  examining  body  for  every  department  of  life 
which  a  boy  can  possibly  enter,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  it  is  found 
perfectly  sufficient  for  every  one's  purpose  (even  for  the  most 
exacting  professions,  such  as  Medicine  or  Law)  to  be  assured  that 
a  boy  has  spent  so  many  years  in  a  school  with  such  and  such  a 
curriculum,  or — for  special  purposes  where  absolute  individual 
attainment  must  be  evidenced — that  he  has  passed  the  leaving 
examination  of  its  top  form.* 

A  central  control  of  this  nature  over  the  aim  and  curriculumf  .  • 
of  each  school  is  not  often  conceived  of  in  England,!  and  yet  in    y 
itself  it  is  eminently  rational  and  in  no  way  contrary  to  the     \ 
requirements  of  "  freedom,  variety  and  elasticity."     It  is  obtained 
in  Switzerland,  not  by  the  autocratic  imposition  of  fixed  time- 
tables or  methods  of  teaching,  but  by  attaching  to  all  Central 
Grants  given  to  each  school  (without  which  the  Locality  cannot 
generally  afford  to  keep  up  the  school)   such  conditions  as  to 
general  curriculum,  entrance  age,  leaving  age,  quality  of  staff, 
and  numbers  both  of  staff  and  boys,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the    Central    Authority    [aftei''   careful    consultation,    renewed 
periodically   with   the   best   active    Schoolmasters   convened   in 
Council  for  the  purposej]  as  being  the  most  fitted  to  achieve  the 

*  Hence  it  never  happens  in  Switzerland  that  a  schoolmaster  in  a  school  of 
120  boys  is  under  the  painful  necessity  of  "  knocking  his  time-table  about "  to 
suit  the  necessities  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  boys,  who  are  going  in  for 
some  ten  or  twelve  different  examinations,  with  different  subjects  and  different 
"  set  books  '*  in  each,  as  actually  happens  by  no  means  infr«iuently  in  England. 

+  Dr.  Oow,  of  Nottingham,  *ba.s,  however,  given  a  lucid  exposition  of  such  a 
system  in  a  i>apor  pul^lislied  in  "  Kdu&ition  "  of  Febniarj^  12,  1898,  «ik1  in  a  chapter 
in   **  Essays  on  Secondary  Education,'*  edited  by  C.  Ct>ok8on,  ijaiblishetl  by  the 

Clarendon  Press,  1898.  ,  .  i_     .,.    t,       ,  ^ 

t  Compai^e  the  Advisory  Council  recommended  by  the  Koyal  Oommission  on 
Secondary  Education  in  1895,  and  for  details  of  its  counterpart  in  Swdtzerland  see 
pages  26  seq.  below. 
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objects  for  which  the  school  is  established  and  to  make  it  efficient 
in  that  particular  sphere  of  educational  supply  for  which  the 
lopal  Authority  created  and  maintains  it. 
The  relation    /We  are  thus  at  once  driyen  to  consider  the  nature  of  these  two 
Autty.  ^  oontrols,  the  one  carrying  the  freedom  of  individual  initiative 
and  of  local  effort^  essential  to  a  free  democracy^  the  other  mdin- 
.taining  the  firm  central  control  and  guidance  of  an  aristocracy 
/  gfbrains, — ^picked  men  of  educational  {as  well  as  ^IBministra- 
/   uv^kngwledge,' wisdom  and  experience,  chosen  as  such  by  the 
)   democracy  for  this  express  purpose,  and  invested  accordingly 
with  the  supreme  power  over  public  education,  as  absolutely,  and 
for  the  very  same  reasons,  as  we  have  long  since  learned  to 
consider  necessary  in  the  case  of  Foreign  A£airs  and  National 
Comparison    lJ€>fence.     In  fact  anyone  going  to  Switzerland  imbued  with  the 
with  English  apparently  ineradicable  English  idea  that  it  is  essential  to  modern 
practice.         democratic   developments   of  education   that   every  individual, 
every  locality,  should  be  absolutely  free  and  unrestrained  as 
to   the  type  and  method  of    education    which    he  or  it    will 
supply  and  the  lines  that  each  school  shall  follow,  will  hear  with 
surprise  the  most  democratic  of  Swiss  educationists,  when  talking 
of  school  matters,  referring  quite  naturally  to  the  restrictions  of 
"  the  State  "  [meaning  thereby  the  Cantonal  Authority]  in  just 
the  same  words,  and  attributing  to  it  precisely  the  same  right  of 
control   as    we   are   accustomed   to   associate    with    a   German 
bureaucratic  educational  system  and  to  repudiate  as  impossible 
in  any  truly  democratic  country.*     The  SiWiss,  in  fact,  feel  very 
Rationale  of   strongly   that   this   central   control  is   the   very   first  essential 
the  need  for    to   the   permanent   existence   of   a   democratic    State   in   corn- 
central           petition    with    the    highly    organised    and    skilfully    directed 
contro .          forces  of  the  more  despotically  governed  countries ;    and  that, 
/  without  this  "  control  bv  knowledge "  in  the  sphere  of  public 
I  education  of  all  grades  just  as  in  other  spheres  of  national  life, 
I  a  democratic  State  must  inevitably  be  beaten  in  the  international 
struggle  for  existence,  conquered  from  without  by  the  force  of 
the  concentrated  directing  brain  power  of  competing  nations, 
and  shattered  from  within  by  the  centrifugal  forces  of  her  own 
people's  unrestrained  individualism.  

*  Comparo  Matthew  Arnold's  deeoription  of  what  he  cansidered  an  Englishman's 
ideafl  to  he  in  this  respect: — "He  {ha«  no  idea  of  a  State,  of  the 
nation  in  its  oolleotive  and  corporate  characfter,  controlling,  a«  Qoveni- 
ment,  the  free  swing  of  this  or  of  that  one  of  its  memibers  in  the 
name  of  the  higher  reason  of  all  of  them,  hm  own  as  well  as  that 
of   others.''  "How  eie   we   to  get  our   State,   summing    up   the 

right  reason  of  the  community,  and  giving  ^ect  to  it,  as  circumstanoes  may 
require,  with  vigour?  "  .  .  .  "  We  can  as  little  find  in  the  working  class  as 
in  the  aristocratic  or  in  the  middle  class  our  much  wanted  source  of  authority, 
as  culture  suggests  it  to  us.  Well  then  what  if  we  tried  to  rise  above  the  idea 
of  class  to  the  idea  of  the  whole  commnity,  the  State,  and  to  find  our  centre  of 
Hglit  and  of  authority  there?  Every  one  of  us  has  the  idea  of  country  as  a 
sentiment :  hardly  any  one  of  us  has  the  idea  of  the  State  as  a  working  power. 


I 


And  why?    Because  we  habitually  live  in  our  ordinary  selves,  which  do  not 

iny  us  beyond  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  class  to  which  we  happen  to  belong. 

Ana  we  are  all  afraid  of  giving  to  the  State  too  much  power,  because  we  on^ 


conceive  of  the  State  as  something  equivalent  to  the  class  in  occupation  of  the 
executive  Qovernment,  and  are  afraid  of  that  class  abujnng  power  to  its  own 
purposes."  .  .  .  "Our  best  self,  our  right  reason,  .  .  .  knows  that  it 
m^9t  establish  the  State,  the  organ  of  our  collective  best  self,  of  our  national 
right  reason."—"  Culture  and  Anarchy,"  1869. 


JVie  Canton,  and  tlie  Commune.  ^5 
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THE  CANTON  AND  THE  COMMUNE  IN  RELATION  TO 

EDUCATION. 

The  Organisation  of  the  Central  and  the  Local 

Authorities. 


At  this  point  it  is  desirable  to  investigate  what  is  the  precise  Organisation 
nature  of  this  Central  Cantonal  control.     Its  actual  form  varies  ^^p®^*?*^  . 
in  the  different  Cantons ;   there  being  three  main  varieties,  as  Authorities, 
distinguished  by  competent  Swiss  observers.* 

{{,)  An  Education  Council,  with  definite  powers,  as  in  Various 
*"  Uri,  Obwalden,  Nidwalden  and  Zug.     In  the  first  three  of  ^YV^* 
these  Cantons  the  Education  Council  is  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,   in   Zug  by   the  Executive   Council   of   State. 
In  all  of  them  except  Uri  the  Education  Council  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  State  Executive. 

(iL)  An  Education  Ministiy  simply :  that  is  to  say  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Cantonal  Executive  Council  (usually 
nine  in  number)  is  constituted  the  Education  Authority, 
with  the  title  of  Director  of  Education,  having  under  him 
such  permanent  staff  as  he  may  require.  This  is  the  case 
in  Bern,  Glarus,  Bale  Campagne,  Thurgau,  and  Yaud. 

{in,)  An  Education  Department  as  in  (ii.),  but  with  a 
permanent  Education  Council  attached  to  it,  of  which  the 
Head  of  the  Department  is  ex-officio  President.  In  this 
category  may  be  included  the  remaining  sixteen  Cantons. 

The  fact  that  the  first  of  these  categories  is  composed  mainly 
of  the  smallest  and  most  mountainous  Cantons,  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  dwell  here  upon  its  special  features.  Of  the  (a)  Central- 
second  category  Bern  Canton  is  the  most  typical  example ;  it  is  i^ed  system, 
also  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  highly  organised,  educationally, 
in  all  Switzerland,  considering  the  large  rural  areas  and  difficult 
mountainous  districts  for  which  it  has  to  make  provision.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  archetype  of  the  more  centralised  form  of  educational 
organisation.  Its  inspectorial  staff  is  specially  strong,  and  in 
many  other  ways  Bern  Canton  reserves  in  the  hands  of  its 


*  Compare  Dr.   Huber,   Dr.   Schaoz,   and   Dr.    Dietiicb;    vide  Bibliography, 
Appendix  G.,  page  82,  below. 
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Central  Authority  a  veiy  high  degree  of  power.*  But,  none  the 
less,  in  Bern  Canton,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  best  educational 
opinion  of  persons  actively  engaged  in  teaching  is  constantly 
called  in ;  this  is,  indeed,  the  invariable  condition  preceding  any 
important  change  in  educational  requirements.  This  is  efEected 
in  Bern  Canton  by  organised*  and  officially  recognised  Teachers' 
Conferences,  in  which  members  of  alt  branches  of  the  profession 
take  part,  and  at  which  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department  are 
always  present.  I  had  the  great  advantage  of  attending  one  of 
these  Conferences  convened  at  Delemont,  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession of  the  Jura  portion  of  Bern  Canton  to  consider  a 
Government  proposal  to  establish  a  Training  College  with  an 
"  internat,"  in  a  particular  town ;  a  counter  proposal  having  been 
submitted  by  some  of  the  younger  Primary  Teachers  tnat  a 
Day  Training  (^ollege  would  be  preferable.  It  was  highly 
instructive  of  Swiss  methods  to  hear  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  Cantonal  Chief  Inspector  of  Secondaiy  Schools  opened 
the  subject,  and  explained  the  purpose  of  the  Department's 
suggestion,  and  its  bearing  on  general  Cantonal  needs,  as 
distinct  from  mere  local  considerations ;  he  drew  out,  in  masterly 
and  lucid  fashion,  the  ground  principles  underlying  the  question 
of  "internat"  and  "  externat,  '  and  appealed  brilliantly  to  the 
great  weight  of  English  attachment  to  bt)arding  schools,  and  to 
our  belief  in  the  stren^tli  and  indc^pendence  of  character,  the 
vitalising  manly  virtues  and  the  spirit  of  solfdarity  resulting 
therefrom.  The  subsequent  speecli(»s  of  some  of  the  leading  head- 
and  assistant-masters,  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Primary  Schools 
alike,  as  also  of  Training  Colleges,  sufficiently  showed  the 
solidarity  of  the  whole  teaching  profession,  the  Inspectorate  and  . 
the  Education  Department,t  and  the  manner  in  which  practical 
knowledge  was  brought  to  bear  upon  theoretical  principles,  and 
the  Government  thus  provided  with  the  best  means  for  arriving 
at  the  wisest  arrangements  in  the  interests  of  education  and  of 
the  whole  Canton  at  large.  Similarly,  in  the  matter  of  the 
curriculum  required  in  State-aided  Schools,  our  English  fears 
that  Central  Control  in  this  matter  must  involve  (especially  in 
the  higher  schools),  an  over-uniformity,  and  all  the  evils  of  over- 
centralisation — the  atrophy  of  individual  experiment  and  initia- 
tive, and  the  deadening  influences  of  dry  bureaucracy — ^may 
surely  lessen  when  on(^  sees  in  highly  centralised  systems 
like  Bern  the  active  ])art  played  by  the  Education  Council  or 

*  It  ahould  be  added  that  much  anxijty  is  leing  ^ho^n  in  some  quarters,  eapeoially 
amongst  the  Primary  Teachers,  to  increase  decentralisation,  with  a  view  to 
lessening  this  central  control ;  but  this  pressure  is  being  withstood,  it  i«  eaid, 
in  the  interests  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  education,  especially  in  the 
secondary  and  higher  schools,  which  it  is  necef-sary  to  safeguard  against  the 
effects  of  a  too  great  predominance  of  those  methods,  aims,  and  criteria,  which  are 
neoessarily,  iuid  indeed  rightly,  clwracteristic  of  the  primary  st»h<K)ls,  but  are  not 
equally  applicable  in  tiie  .sphere  of  secondary  edKuxiition. 

t  All  the  Inspectois  have  necossjirily  been  teachers  previ(>usly  for  several 
years,  in  secondary  schools,  and  in  training  colleges,  and  sometimes  in  primary 
schools,  in  addition  to  having  had  considerable  University  experience,  and  the 
responsible  officials  of  the  Department  have  also  previously  been  prominent 
heads  of  schools  with  wide  inspectorial  experience  of  the  practical  side  of  educa- 
tion of  all  grades. 
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the  Schul  Synode  (as  the  case  may  be),  both  in  presenting  to  the 
Department  practical  and  effective  opinions  on  proposed  State 
requirements,  and  in  initiating  discussion  of  new  possibilities 
and  changes  of  existing  regulations,  and  bringing  them  into 
effective  consideration. 

The   actual   form   of  the   educational    organisation   of   Bern  Bern  systein 
Canton  was  settled  by  the  law  of  1856,  which  says  (Art.  14) : —  of  Central 
"  The  ultimate  control  of  all  places  of  public  education  is  in  the  AuthontieH. 
**  hands  of  the  Directorate  of  Education ;  while  to  facilitate  its 
*'  task  and  to  serve  as  inteimediaries  between  the  Directorate  and 
**  the  various  schools  and  establishments  (except  the  University) 
*'  there  are  established  Inspectors."  The  Directorate  of  Education 
is  the  Cantonal  Education  Department,  of  which  the  Head  or 
Director  is  one  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
of    State.       He    is    assisted    by    a    small    but    educationally 
experienced  and  able  staff,  and  is  the  controlling  authority  of  the 
Inspectorate,  and  the  framer  of  the  Annual  Educational  Budget. 
He  controls  eveiy  grade  of  education  alike,  except  the  University. 

The  local  control  of  schools  is  as  follows :  — 

(a)  For  the  Primary  School,  every  Communal  Council  Hern  systeni 
nominates  a  School  Board  of  at  least  five  members  eveiy  5fu|||}|oritie« 
four  years  (teachers  and  their  near  relations  not  eligible). 
Communes  possessing  several  arrondissements  may  have  a 
separate  School  Board  for  each.  These  ad  hoc  authorities 
do  not  have  the  decision  of  the  amount  of  public  money 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  school  purposes ;  their  function  is 
to  spend  for  the  good  of  the  school  such  money  as  is  provided 
for  them  by  the  General  Communal  Authority  for  Local 
Government — the  limits  of  expenditure  being  fixed  by  the 
latter,  but  not  the  methods. 

{b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  District  Schools  [Sekundar-  i^^al  Auiho- 
Schulen]*  several  Communes  combine,  and  a  Commission  is  rities  for 
appointed    for    each    school,    consisting    of    at    least    five  «^*|  Kra^^e 
members,  chosen  in  part  by  the  various  Communal  Councils 
who  have  combined  to  establish  and  maintain  the  School, 
and  in  part  by  the  Central  Education  Department,  who  also 
nominates  the  President.       The  proportion  between  these 
two  sections  is  fixed  by  the  Education  Department,  and 
depends  partly  upon  the  share  of  expense  borne  by  the  com- 
bined Communes  and  by  the  Canton  respectively. 

{c)  For  each  of  the  Middle  or  Higher  Schools,  which  we 

should  call  Secondaiy  Schools  (they  are  usually   Cantonal, 

not  Communal),  there  is  a  Commission  of  from  five  to  eight 
_ ..  .         _    —  _    ^ 

*The  Swiss  term  Sekundar  Schnle  corresponds  more  or  less  closely  to  the  French 
Kcole  Primare  Superieure ;  they  are  throe  year  or  four  year  schtKjis,  commencing 
at  the  age  of  11  or  12.  It  is  not  coextensive  with  our  term  Secondary  Schools. 
The  latter  are  represented  in  Switzerland  more  by  tlie  tei-m  Mittelschulen  or 
Ecoles  Moyeniies.  To  avoid  confusion,  the  term  Secondary  is  used  throughout  this 
MeonoFandum  in  the  (higher  sense  only,  as  conmrtinig  all  higher  schools  of  a  true 
flecoDdary  chf  racter  up  to  the  stage  next  before  enU'Siioe  to  the  University. 
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members,  nominated  wholly  by  the  Education  Deparimeiit, 
the  funds  being  provided  mainly  by  the  latter.* 

Furthermorei  Article  21  says: — ^*'The  curriculum  and  the 
''  methods  of  instruction  in  all  public  schools  are  laid  down  by 
*^  the  Education  Depai'tment,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
''  consultative  authorities  required  by  the  law,  and  also,  in  the  case 
"  of  the  Higher  Secondary  Schools,  of  their  respective  Com- 
"  missions."  And  Article  24  runs :  — ''  No  one  may  devote  himself 
"  to  giving  private  instruction,  or  establish  a  private  school, 
"  without  the  authorisation  of  tiie  Director  of  Education,  which 
"  will  only  be  granted  with  the  concuirence  of  the  School 
"  Inspectors  for  l£e  district." 

In  every  respect,  in  fact,  both  local  initiative  and  central 
guidance  and  control  are  alike  preserved,  and  one  certainly  feels, 
in  every  part  of  the  Canton,  how  the  educational  experience 
of  the  whole  as  concentrated  in  the  central  authority,  and  the 
needs  of  the  whole  as  therein  ^  interpreted  and  safeguarded, 
continually  permeate  through  every  portion  of  the  system  as 
locally  administered.! 

But  if  Bern  Canton  is  an  admirable  example  of  a  strong 
and  well-worked  central  authority,  Zurich  Canton  may  be  taken 
as  the  most  marked  example  of  the  reverse  tendency.  It  belongs 
to  category  (m*)  in  the  above  list.  Its  actual  organisation  for 
educational  purposes  may  be  interesting  as  a  contiast  to  the 
more  centralised  system  of  Bern  Canton. 

At  the  head  of  the  Educational  Administration  of  Zurich 
stands,  as  in  Bern,  one  member  of  the  Cantonal  Executive 
Council  of  sevenj  ;  who  is  called  Erziehungs  Direktor.  To  him 
is  attached  an  Erziehungsrath  or  Education  Council,  number- 
ing seven  members  (including  himself),  of  which  he  is  ex- 
officio  President.  Four  of  these  members  are  nominated  by  the 
Cantonal  Council  of  Stated  the  other  two  by  the  Schulsynode 
(or  whole  profession  of  Teachers)  with  the  sanction  of  the  Cantonal 
Council ;  one  being  chosen  as  representative  of  the  Volkschul 
Teachers,^  the  other  of  the  middle  or  higher  schools  and  Univer- 
sity teachers.  Their  term  of  office  is  three  years,  renewable. 
To  this  Erziehungsrath  is  committed  "the  supervision  of  the 
"  whole  school  organisation  of  the  Canton ;  the  furthering  of 
"  scientific  and  higher  knowledge  equally  with  the  Volks- 
bildung."     (Art.  6,  Law  of  1859.) 

[The  Erziehungs  Direktor  also  convenes  an  annual  or  bi- 
annual  conference   with   the   representatives   of   the   "District 

*  Paragraph  (c)  is  not  «trictly  true  of  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Bern  Canton,  as 
for  certain  historical  reasons  Bern  City  retains  a  considerable  contro\  over  ita 
Gymnasium,  and  supplies  the  greater  part  of  its  cost,  the  Canton  paying  half 
the  salaries  in  the  other  Secondary  Schools.  The  above  is,  however,  the  normal 
arrangement  in  Cantons  of  this  type. 

t  'Ae  provision  and  the  siJbdivision  of  local  and  of  Cantonal  funds  respectively 
will  be  explained  when  we  deal,  later  on,  with  the  whole  question  of  educational 

finance. 

t  The  seven  members  are  responsible  respectively  for — Justice  and  Police, 
Finance,  Interior,  Military  matters  and  Prisons,  Public  Instruction,  Public  Woriu 
and  Sanitation,  and  Poor'Lawf.  ,  ^    ..         ,     ,  ^      ^  ^ 

§  I.e.,  the  Groflse  Rat  or  Cantonal  Parliament  of  some  hundred  members,  of 
which  tie  before-mentioned  Regierunga^t  of  seven  members  is  the  Executive. 

t  Including  the  Primary,  and  the  Higher  Primary  or  Distiict  Schools. 
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Authoriides  for  Educatioii"   (hereafter  described)   on  various 
educational  questions.] 

It  is  this  Central  Erziehungsrat  who  si/bmit  the  names  of  per-  Centrally 
sons  (from  a  list  of  nominees  of  the  Erziehungsdirektor)  to  the  c^?^mi8Hion 
Executive  Council  of  State  for  nomination'  upon  the  various  Com-  for  eacrh 
missions  which  respectively  have  direct  responsibility  over  the  *>iKher  secon- 
Gymnasium,   the   Middle   Schools,   the    Higher    Schools,    the '**'y  **^'*^*- 
Technical  Institutes,  and  the  Training  Colleges,  all  of  which  are 
Cantonal    Institutions.     The    Erziehungsdirektor    may    be    a 
member  of  each  of  these ;  when  he  declines,  the  Erziehungsrath 
nominates  one  member  from  its  own  number.     So  much  for 
the  Central  Authority,  of  which  the  head  is  a  member,  as  we 
have   seen,   of  the   Executive   Council   of  State,   and  thus  an 
integral    factor  of   the    ordinary    Cantonal    Government.     But 
when   we  come   to   the  Local  Authority  we  are  met  with   a 
different  principle   from   that  in   Bern,   where   educaiion  and 
ordinary  local   government  follow  the   same  lines.     In  Zurich 
Canton  the  local  Educational  Authorities  and  the  Educational 
areas   are   distinct  from   the   authorities   and   areas   for   other 
purposes  of  government. 

The  whole  Canton  is  divided,  for  educational  purposes,  into  Zurich 
eleven  education  districts  (Schul  Bezirk),  each  of  which  has  a  Local  Autho- 
"  District  Education  Authority "  (Bezirkschulpflege)  of  nine  to  "^^®^- 
thirteen)  members,  three  chosen  by  the  whole  teaching  body  of  vin^.^*j^  ^^^' 
the  district,  the  rest  by  the  non-teaching  residents ;   the  term  of  Authority, 
office  is  three  years,  once  renewable.     This  Provincial  Authority 
has  the  general  oversight  of  the  whole  school  organisation  of  its 
area   in   all   its   grades.     Its   members   must   divide   amongst 
themselves  the  visitation  of  all  the  schools  in  the  district.     This 
Bezirkschulpflege     has     indeed    most     important     functions; 
it  is  responsible  for  compidsory  school  attendance,  and  for  the 
good  conduct  of  all  schools.     The  general  oversight  of  their 
finance  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bezirksrat  (Provincial  Authority 
for  Local  Government)  which  has  the  duty  of  examining  and 
approving  the  accounts  of  all  the  Communes  within  its  area.    To 
the  Provincial  Education  Authority  are  delegated  in  Zurich  many 
of  the  responsibilities  which  in  Bern  Canton  are  reserved  to  the 
Central  Cantonal  Authority. 

Again,  each  Bezirk  or  Province  is  divided  into  circles,  each  of.  (ii.)  The 
which  possesses  one  District  School  or  Sekundar  Schule* — ^into  as  ?**A"^^^ 
many  circles,  in  fact,  as  there  are  Sekundar  or  District  Schools.    "  ^^"  ^* 
These  districts  aris  fixed   from  time  to   time  by   the   Cantonal 
Executive  Council,  and,  under  the  law  of  1859,  are  never  to 
exceed  sixty  for  the  whole  Canton.t     Each  Sekundar  Schulkreis 
has  its  own  Pflege  of  seven  to  eleven  members;    two  chosen 

*The  naturo  of  these  achools  and  the  difference  between  them  and  what  we 
should  oall  Seooodcuy  Schools  is  explained  in  the  footnote  on  page  27. 

tThe  intention  of  this  limitation  was  to  avoid  over-competition,  over-supplj, 
and  nnneoessary  overlapping,  of  educationail  efforts  under  public  funds;  aa  the 
principle  that  the  best  results  are  obtained,  not  from  unlimited  rivaliy  and 
competing  for  pupils,  but  by  concentrcUion  of  the  best  availaible  talent  and  all 
avAilabkl  funds  in  certain  centres,  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  place  after 
consideration  of  the  various  points  which  must  be  k^  in  view,  for  the  goo^  of 
the  whol9  area. 
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by  the  District  Authority  and  the  rest  by  the  Primary  School 
Authorities  of  all  the ,  Communes  which  are  contained  within 
the  Sekundar  Schulkreis*.  The  number  to  be  sent  by  each 
Commune  is  fixed  by  the  District  Authority  in  proportion  to 
the  population  and  to  their  requirements  in  each  case. 
Their  tenure  of  office  is  four  years.  [Teachers  may  be 
called  to  attend  for  consultative  purposes.]  They  have  a 
Schulverwalter  or  Administrator,  and  they  must  submit  a 
detailed  report  annually  to  the  Provincial  Local  Government 
Authority  (Bezirksrat)  above  referred  to.  The  portion  of  the 
expense  of  the  Sekundar  or  District  School  not  met  by  cantonal 
grants  or  endowments  is  divided  amongst  the  constituent 
Communes  (and  met  from  their  Communal  rates),  according  to 
population  and  their  use  of  the  school,  by  the  decision  of  the 
(iii.)  The  Central  Authority,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Provincial  Authority. 
Comiminal  Finally,  each  of  these  circles  [Sek.  Schulkreis]  is  composed  of 

Authority,  many  Communes,*  each  of  which  has  its  own  Primary  School,  with 
its  own  Gemeinde  Schul-Pflege  or  Communal  School  Authority, 
composed  of  at  least  four  members,  elected  by  the  inhabitants ; 
teachers  may  be  called  in  for  consultative  purposes.  In  regard 
to  this  last  unit  of  authority,  the  Commune  or  Gemeinde,  it 
usually  happens  that  the  School  Commune  is  identical  in  area 
and  in  memnership  with  the  ordinary  Commune  of  local  govern- 
ment; but  the  notion  of  a  separate  organ  for  education  is  still 
maintained  in  Zurich  Canton,  and  the  inhabitants  both  elect  their 
authorities  and  levy  and  pay  their  taxes,  for  school  purposes, 
separately  from  those  for  the  other  purposes  of  local  government. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  S.  Gallen  Canton.t 

But  with  this  highly  organised  scheme  of  local  authorities, 
for  each  grade  of  education,  there  is  one  point  in  which  Zurich 
Canton  is  behind  the  rest  of  Switzerland.  Curiously  enough 
this  Canton,  so  renowned  in  Europe  for  its  educational  arrange- 
ments (a  renown  resting  undoubtedly  on  the  excellence  of  its 
Defects  of  an  ^^^^  arrangements,  more  than  on  its  rural  education)  possesses 
over-deeen-  actually  no  Cantonal  StaflE  of  Inspectors.  The  Central  Super- 
tralisation  of  vision  of  distant  districts  is  almost  nominal,  the  indiviaual 
supervimon.  ^^jj^Q^^jg  being  merely  supervised  and  occasionally  inspected  by 
the  above-described  local  Commissions,  which  are  often  com- 
posed largely  of  ordinary  private  individuals  with  little  or  no 
expert  knowledge  or  advice.  The  effects  of  this  license  are, 
ih  the  opinion  of  many  men  engaged  in  active  teaching, 
not  good  in  regard  to  the  Cantonal  education  as  a  whole.* 
But  the  city  of  Zurich  is  itself  so  highly  centralised,  so 
wealthy,  so  devoted  to  public  education,  and  so  predominant 
over  the  rest  of  the  Canton  (both  in  repute  and  in  fact),  that  the 
educational  shortcomings  of  the  Cantonal  System  are  overlooked 
in  •  the  general  admiration  of  the  magnificent  educational 
arrangements  of  the  metropolis.  Many  leading  educationalists, 
however,  specially  the  heads  of  the  larger  or  district  schools  to 


♦  For  recent  changes  upon  this  point,  see  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  page  32. 

t  This  point  will  be  considered  elsewhere  under  the  question  of  Religious 
Arrangements  in  Swiss  Education,  and  it  will  also  arise  in  considering  the 
Finance  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

X  See  note  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 
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which  scholars  come  from  outlying  districts,  do  not  agree  with 
the  official  optimistic  view  of  the  Zurich  system ;  they  speak 
unfavourably  of  the  varying  standards,  the  frequently  slack 
work  and  poor  results,  arising  from  the  absence  of  that  Central 
Supervision,  that  requirement  of  a  general  standard,  which 
prevails  in  most  other  Cantons,  where  cantonal  delegation  of 
authority  has  not  been  carried  to  such  excess,  and  where 
Inspection  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  men  with  expert  knowledge 
and  experience. 

To  sum  up  our  conclusions  as  to  Central  and  Local  Authorities,  (c).  General 
it  is  clear  that,  as  a  rule  in  Switzerland,  the  whole  educational  Pi*"^*l*  ^^• 
system  of  a  Canton  is  systematically  organised  throughout,  being    I 
{a)  worked  in  all  details  of  direct  management  by  the  nearest   / 
possible  local  authority;    (b)  controlled  in  its  general  aims  and  u 
effects,  and  brought  up  to  the  proper   standard,  by   the   higher   r 
authority  of  a  large  district,  near  enough  to  be  able  to  gauge/ 
local  circumstances,  yet  far  enough  to  be  free  from  undue  localj 
partialities* ;  and  (c),  last,  but  not  least,  supervised,  guided,  and  ' 
aided  by  the  Supreme  Central  Authority,  which  itself  possesses  \ 
both   expert  advisers  and  means   of  local  knowledge: — while    1 
at  the   same   time,   each   school   is   recognised   as   drawing  its 
clientele  from,  and  providing  for  the  needs  of,  a  clearly  defined 
area :  t  the  area  increasing  in  size  for  each  grade  of  school,  from 
the  primary  school  in  each  little  Commune,  and  the  district  (d)  Contrast 
school  in  a  circle  of  several  Communes,  to  the  Gymnasium  and  J'**^^®?^^ 
Real-Gymnasium  providing  for  the  whole  Canton.       Is    it  not  ejIIJos!*  * 
at  once  clear  that  the  organic  connection  of  each  grade  of  school 
with  that  which  educationally  precedes  it,  may  thus  well  be  in 
Switzerland  an  actual  fact,  not  merely  a  theory?     And  that  a 
people  possessing  a  system  of  schools  of  this  nature  are  in  an  » 
infinitely  better  position  for  developing  the  capacities  of  every  ' 
individual   citizen,   in   every   corner   of  the   Canton,   than  can 
possibly  be  the  case  under  our  English  lack  of  system;  where 
not    only    are    local    authorities    for    each    different    grade    of      ." 
education   usually   either   non-existent   or   else   lacking   in   co- 
ordination of  efEort,  but  even  the  Central  Authority  has  wholly 
separate  branches  for  some  grades  of  schools,  and  absolutely  no 
department  at  all  for  others. 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  the  most  highly  organised 
systems  are  of  no  use  without  money ;  and  in  a  reputedly  poor 
country  like  Switzerland,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  . 
in  what  way  these  various  authorities  are  provided  with  funds 
to  carry  out  the  educational  schemes  which  they  are  in  such  an 
excellent  position  not  only  to  devise  but  also  to  control.  We 
shall,  therefore,  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  Swiss  system,  or 
rather  systems,  of  educational  finance,  since  it  is  in  its  financial 
arrangements  that  a  thorough  educational  organisation  finds  its 

•  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school. 

t  The  map  in  Appendix  C  will  show  very  clearly  the  great  care  taken  in 
planning  oirt;  the  provdsion  of  each  grade  and  type  of  educational  supply  for  ea<;h 
area. 
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clearest  expression,   as   well   as  its   most   effective   means   of 
influence. 


Note. — Since  the  foregoing  chapter  was  printed  it  has  been  submitted  to  a 
responsible  official  of  the  Cantonal  Education  Depaitment  in  Zurich,  in  order 
that  no  unjustifiable  impression  should  be  made  from  a  too  rapid  geneialisation. 
I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  his  criticisms  here,  in  translation. 

"  The  Zurich  school  law  of  1859,  which  you  here  quote,  has  been  somewhat 
modified.     It  would  be  more  correct  to  substitute  the  following  for  the  second 
and  third  paragraphs  on  page  29 — *  Each  of  these  eleven  bezirks  or  provinces  is 
divided  into  circles  or  districts  (schul-kreise)  for  educational  administration  and 
provision,  both  primar  schul-kreise  and  sekundar  schul-kreise.     In  many  cases 
these  coincide  in  area.     But  as  a  rule  a  sekundar  schul-kreis  contains  several 
primar  schul-kreise.     Each  sekundar  school  is  maintained  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  its  kreis,  who  rate  themselves  for  this  purpoi-e.     Each  kreis  has  its  own 
authority,  the  sekundar  schul-pHege,  of  7  to  11  members,  elected  for  this  purpose 
by  ballot  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kreis  ad  h^.     Their  tenure  of  office  is 
3  years.     Under  the  law  of  1859  the  number  of  these  sekundar  schul-kreise  in 
Zurich  canton  was  limited  to  60 ;  but  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, to  industrial  developments,  and  to  the  rise  in  educational  standards,  the 
limit  has  been  exceeded,  under  a  re\'ision  of  the  law,  and  the  number  is  now  91. 
Finally  there  are  the  primar  schul-kreise  (at  present  179  in  number  in  the  whole 
canton,  including  the  town  of  Zurich,  which,  with  its  suburbs,  forms  one  schul- 
kreis).     The  j)rimar  schul-kreis  has  for  its  general  deliberations  an  assembly  of 
all  the  inhabitants ;  it  may  comprise  either  one  or  several  primarschulgemeinde 
(comnmnes).     Each  primary  school  commune  has  its  own  authority,  gemeinde 
schul-pHege,  which  directly  manages  the  primary  school  or  schools  of  the  schiil 
gemeinde,  and  rates  the  inhabitants  who  compose  the  gemeinde,  for  this  purpose." 
[It  also  receives  grants  fronx  the  central  cantonal  atitJiority  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  in 
Zurich  canton  a  comjdete  si/stem  of  educntional  areas,  authorities,  ana  rating 
bodies,  alongside  of,  independent  of,  and  not  ahcays  coincident  in  boundaries 
icith,  the  ordinary  dhnsions  for  otlier  purposes  of  local  govermnent,     E.  L.  3f.]. 
"  I  cannot  wholly  agree  with  your  strictures  on  public  education  in  Zurich.     I 
admit  that  the  city  with  its   150,(X)0  inhabitants  has  deser\'edly  earned  a 
conspicuous  place.     But  I  believe  that,  thanks  to  our  admirable  body  of  teachers, 
the   schools   of  our   country    districts,    with  their  300,000    inhabitants,    are 
on  the  same  level  (ebenwiirdig).     As  reganls  our  lack  of  expert  inspection 
(Each  inspectorat),  I  agree  with  you  to  a  certain  extent.     Yet  I  must  maintain 
that  our  bezirk-schulpflege,  to  whom  we  leave  our  inspection,  are,  as  a  rule, 
composed  of  the  most  cultured  people  in  each  area,  doctors,  clergy,  teachers, 
business  men,  successful  agriculturists  and  so  forth,  who  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  conduct  their  inspection,  not  as  a  mere  foim,  but  in  serious  earnest, 
and  at  least  twice  in  each  year  for  each  school.     Thus  you  will  see  that  with  us 
the  whole  development  of  things  is  in  the  direction  of  giving  the  last  worcl  in  all 
things  to  the  people.     Many  of  the  powers  reserved  by  the  law  of  1859  to  specific 
or  expert  authorities  have  in  the  course  of  years  been  handed  over  to  the  Volk. 
That  is  the  tendency  of  the  age :  for  myself  I  rejoice  tliereat ! "    [/  have  thought 
it  best  to  reproduce  this  criticism  in  full,  and  uxmld  draw  attention  to  the  closing 
sentence  which  sheds  so  clear  a  light  on  all  the  rest.     This  view  of  educational 
politics  is  characteristic  of  many  minds  tw  Zurich  (Zurich  City  is  perhaps  the 
chief  centre  of  Swiss  Socialistic  developments),  but  it  is  in  sti^iki'na  contrast  to 
the  vieios  most  keenly  field  by  other  large  cantons,  e.g.,  Bern,  Vaua,  St.  Gallen, 
Valais,  etc.,  where  the  retention  of  expert  central  control  is  firmly  believeil  in. 
R.  L.  M.\ 
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IV. 
FINANCIAL  ORGANISATION  OF  EDUCATION. 

1. — ^Peinciples  of  Grants. 

On  the  Financial  side  of  education,  as  in  all  others,  there  is  i.  Principles 
every  variety  of  form  in  the  Swiss  arrangements.  But  it  may  ^^  i^rants. 
be  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that  there  are  two  points  which  are 
invariably  true  in  each  and  every  Canton,  for  every  grade  of 
education.  First,  practically  the  whole  of  public  education  is  -^y®  ^"^^Hes 
provided  for  from  the  public  purse ;  the  funds  required  in  the  ' 
case  of  each  school  being  drawn  from  a  larger  or  smaller  area  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  larger  or  smaller  area  of  population 
which  IS  served  by  the  school :  a  consideration  which  receives  the 
fullest  attention  through  every  stage  of  the  school's  career,  as 
well  as  its  inception.  And  Seeondlj/,  all  Grants*  are  plainly 
recognised  to  be  simply  the  machinery  for  devolving  upon  broader 
shoulders  a  definite  share  of  the  total  expenses  necessarily 
incurred  by  each  school  in  providing  good  educational  results  for 
its  scholars ;  and  where  these  good  results  are  hard  of  attainment, 
this  is  held  to  be  a  reason  for  increasing  the  grant  not  for 
decreasing  it.  Hence  there  is  not  a  single  form  of  Grant — Com- 
munal, Provincial,  Cantonal,  or  Federal — ^in  all  Switzerland, 
which  is  in  any  way  dependent  directly  upon  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  school,  (still  less  upon  the  number  who  pass  a 
particular  examination),  or  which  directly  varies  with  the  good 
or  bad  attendance  of  the  scholars,  or  which  recognises  payment 
by  results,  or  varies  with  results,  in  any  form  whatever. 

Practically  the  Financial  System  has  four  main  constituents :  —  Four  compo- 
(i.)  the  Commune ;  (ii.)  the  District,  i.e.,  the  Combination  of  all  nentparts of 
Communes  within  a  certain  area ;   (iii.)  the  Canton  as  a  whole ;  gygt^*"^*^ 
and  (iv.)   the   Federation  or  Bund,   which  is  now  taking  an 
increasing  share  of  the  burdens  of  educational  expenditure,  but 
usually  without  exercising  any  direct  control. 

Broadly   speaking,    one   may   say   that,    taking   the   various  Principles  of 
grades  of  education  in  descending  order,  the  distribution  of  allotment  of 
educational   finance  is  as  follows — (a)   the  very  highest  form  CTades'^of^^ 
of    Scientific    and    Technical    Professional    Training    (always  education, 
the  most  costly  of  all  forms  of  instruction,  both  on  account  of  the 
nicety  of  the  apparatus  required  and  the  constantly  changing 
developments  of  scientific  requirements)  is  provided  wholly  by 
the  largest  consrlomeration,  the  Bund  as  a  whole.t     (h)  Univer- 
sity Education  is  provided  wholly  from  Cantonal  funds,  since  the 

- —      - .  —   —  —  —       -  -  ■-  ..     —        -        _  -  I        I         ■  I 

*  It  is  really  somewhat  misleading  to  use  here  this  usual  English  term  for  State 
(as  distinct  from  local)  expenditure;  its  use  tends  to  obscure  the  true  nature 
of  the  principles  of  sound  educational  finance  a«  understood  in  Switzerland. 

t  This  is  given  in  the  Federal  Polytechnic  in  Zurich  City.  The  Canton  of 
Zurich  and  t£e  city  of  Zurich  voluntarily  make  a  certain  contribution  to  it,  but 
the  Institution  is  Federal  and  under  Federal  control. 
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University,  to  be  real,  must  be  an  outcome  of  national  life  and 
sentiments  and  aspiration,  and  in  Switzerland  the  Canton  is  the 
nation,  (c)  Secondary  Education  in  the  higher  English  sense,  t.e., 
Gymnasien,    Real    Gymnasien,    Higher    Commercial    Schools, 
Higher  Real  Schulen,  and  General  Higher  Schools,  are  provided 
almost  wholly  from  Cantonal  funds,  because  one  higher  Secondaiy 
School  of  each  tvpe  is  usually  sufficient  for  ihe  needs  of  each 
Canton.     Sometimes  the  town  where  the  School  or  College  is 
situated  contributes  a  share  of  the  cost,  on  the  grounds  that 
it    can    make    a    greater    and    easier    use    of    the    advant^s 
of  the  institution  than  can  other  places.      (eZ)  Technical  Institu- 
tions of  what  we  may  call  University  College  rank  are  also 
Cantonal,  though  the  locality  contributes  more  largely  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Secondary  Schools,  because  of  the  more  direct  and 
exclusive  interest  of  the  locality  in  the  particular  branch  of 
technology  which  each  institute  respectively  seeks  to  supply, 
(e)  Technical  Institutes  of  a  lower  rank  are  usually  maintained 
wholly  by  the  locality  (generally  a  town)  which  more  exclusively 
requires 'the   instruction    provided   by   it,    while   Agricultural 
Institutes  are  mainly  Cantonal  because  of  the  large  area  which 
they  serve,  but  are  aided  by  the  locality  because  of  the  great 
advantages  accruing  to  it  therefrom.*     if)  While  the  Volkschul- 
wesen,  i.e.,  the  Volkschule  of  the  Commune  and  the  Hohere 
Yolkschule  or  District  School  of  several  Communes  combined, 
in  other  words  the  whole  of  Primary,  Higher  Primary,  and  what 
used  to  be  called  third  grade  Secondaiy  Education,  is  provided 
from  Communal  funds  supplemented  up  to  a  fixed  proportion  of 
the  total  cost  by  the  regular  participation  of  the  Canton.t 

The  Com-  I*  is  indeed  a  cardinal  point  in  the  whole  history  and  theory  of 

mmie.  Swiss  Education  that  the  first  nucleus  of  effort  and  of  expendi- 

ture in  regard  to  the  primary  school  is,  and  has  always  been,  the 
Commune  or  Civil  parish.  From  the  very  earliest  days  we  find 
individual  Communes  making  great  efforts  to  provide  education 
for  the  children  within  their  borders.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
seemed  but  a  natural  development  of  already  existing  principles 
for  the  Bern  Cantonal  Government  to  issue  an  order  on  April  12, 
1615,  of  which  the  following  is  the  third  paragraph:  — 

With  this  object  we  command  that  in  every  place  where  it  aeems  requisite, 
tliere  shall  be  placed  teachers,  reformed  and  virtuous  men,  who  shall  be  tnaia- 
tained  by  each  Commune,  -either  by  Communal  Tlaxee,  or,  in  the  case  of 
poor  Communes,  by  means  of  the  property  of  the  Church ;  and  that  strict 
account  be  rendered  as  to  the  expenditure  of  these  monies,  &c. 

•  (c)  {(l)  and  ie)  are  aided  bv  the  Federation  or  Bund,  which  provides  a  regular 
annual  contribution  towards  "iechnical.  Commercial,  and  Agricultural  Education 
of  ail  grades.  This  will  be.  explained  later.  The  contribution  is  a  lump  annual 
grant  not  calculated  per  capUa^  and  is  administered  not  by  the  Education 
Departments,  but  by  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

t  The  aiTsngemehts  of  this  Cantonal  participation  will  be  explained  later. 
A  Fedenil  grajit  to  Primary  Schools  has  been  for  a  long  time  urgently 
demanded,  and  may  be  said  to  be  at  .last  within  measurable  distance  of  accom- 
plishment, now  that  all  the  Cantonal  Administration?  are  said  to  have  agreed, 
both  upou  the  principle  and  upon  the  basis  for  allotting  the  grant.    It  will  not 
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And  in  1675  a  rule  was  issued  that  ^'  Schools  are  to  be  established 
"  in  oZr  parishes : '  the  Communes  are  to  buy  or  construct  or  rent 
"certain  premises  forthe  school."  After  a  time  it  became  the 
general  practico  to  establish  regular  Schul-Fonds  or  Schulgut, 
i.e.i  a  permanent  Capital  Fund,  in  each  Commune,  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  school.  The  Fund  was  ma'^.e  up  by  annual  drafts  from 
various  fixed  communal  fees  and  other  local  incomings,  e.g., 
birth  fees,  marriage  fees,  citizenship  fees,  market  dues,  certain 
indirect  taxes,  court  fines,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  also  the  object  of  The  School 
constant  donations,  legacies,  perpetual  endowments,  etc.,  etc. ;  F^i^ds. 
and  it  became  a  frequent  thing  for  people  to  leave  a  large  portion 
of  their  proper^  to  the  Communal  School  Fund.*  In  this  way  we 
find  substantiaT  sums  annually  available  for  the  Volkschule  in 
some  places,  and  2^  strong  feeling  of  local  pride  attaching  to  the 
wealth  and  well-being  of  the  School  as  much  as  of  the  Commune 
itself .t  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Huber  (the  greatest  living  authority 
on  Swiss  Educational  Statistics)  that  the  various  Communal 
School  Funds  now  existing  in  every  part  of  Switzerland  (count- 
ing Primary  Schools  only),  when  added  together,  reach  a  capital 
value  of  58  millions  of  francs ;  an  amount  which,  if  existing  in 
England  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  population,  would, 
at  3  per  cent.,  provide  an  income  of  some  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum  for  our  Primary  Schools.  And  be- 
sides these  Communal  Capital  Funds  twelve  of  the  Cantons  possess 
a  permanent  Cantonal  Fund  solely  for  Volkschul  purposes ;  the 
total  of  which  amounts  to  nearly  £400,000. 

But  the  cost  of  efficient  Primary  Education,  of  course,  greatly  Finance  ot 
exceeds  the  scope  of  these  Permanent  School  Funds ;  and  of  this  S  j™*^^ 
ex.pendiiure,  which  originally  fell  wholly  on  the  Commune,  the      "^*  ^^"' 
Canton  has  taken  over  a  constantly  increasing  share.     For,  as 
Professor  Sohanz  says,t     "  The  greater  the  efforts  made  by  the 
small  Communes  to  increase  the  work  and  results  of  their  school.  Gradually 
the  sooner  thej^  came  to  the  limits  of  their  financial  possibilities,  increa«e<f 
and  80  much  the  more  strongly  had  the  larger  social  area  to  Sf  Cenfa^/**'^ 
intervene,    and   take   on   itself   an    ever   larger   share    of   the  Authont3'. 
burden;"     Moreover,   this   tendency   was   immensely  increased 

♦  Thus  in  Bern  Citv  there  is  now  a  Permanent  Capital  Fund — 

£ 
for  the  Primary  Schools  of          ...  27,268 
for  Boys' Sekundar  Schulen  of   ...     1,250 
for  Girls'         „               „         ,.    ...     1,784 
for  the  Gymnasium  of       1,412 

Total X31,720 

And  this  increases  by  more  than  £1,000  each  year. 

+  To  this  thejne  is  an  interesting  parallel  in  our  Eoglicih  developments  ot 
.  old  days :  thus  Dr.  Jessopp  says  of  the  ecclesiastical  parishes,  in  the  Nineteen  fk 
Century  for  January,  1898  : — ''^The  property  belonguig  to  the  parishes  during  the 
centiiries  before  the  great  spoliation  was  enormous,  and  was  always  growing. 
It  consisted  of  houses  and  lands,  of  flocks  and  herds,  &c.,  &c.  . 
This  property  was  perpetually  being  increased  by  legacies,  everyone  who  died 
leaving  something  to  the  parish.  The  parish  was,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  the 
popular  life." 

t  Die  Sfexter  der  Sfehwei^,  Vol.  I.,  p.  298. 
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tliroughout  the  whole  of  Switzerland  from  the  middle  ^  of 
18Y0,  when  the  New  Federal  Law  introduced  compulsion 
and  laid  it  down,  in  Article  27,  that  "The  Cantons  must 
take  measures  for  an  adeauate  Primary  Instruction,  which  is  to 
be  compulsory  and,  in  the  public  schools,  gratuitous."  For, 
obviously,  both  the  universalizing  of  compulsory  schooling,  and 
the  abolition  of  school-fees  at  once  entailed  a  larger  expenditure 
of  public  funds ;  especially  as  the  same  Act  abolisned  compulsory' 
marriage  fees,  which  had  usually  been  handed  over  to  the  chest 
of  the  JSchool  Capital  Fund ;  so  that  in  this  respect  also  a  larger 
public  outlay  was  involved.  Thus  this  double  burdening  of  the 
Communes  led  everywhere  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  aid 
necessary  from  the  State,  i.e.,  from  the  Canton ;  and  this  process 
has  steadily  continued,  imtil,  at  the  present  day,  taking 
Switzerland  as  a  whole,  out  of  the  total  expenditure  on  Primary 
Education  the  Communes  only  pay  about  two-thirds,  tho 
remaining  third  being  provided  by  the  Cantons.  The  actual 
apportionment,  however,  varies  very  greatly  in  the  different 
Cantons.  According  to  the  latest  figures  the  share  of  the 
Canton  varies  from  74  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure  in  the 
hifirhly  centralised  system  of  Geneva  Canton  (which  follows  the 
French  model  in  many  respects),  to  34  per  cent,  in  the  normal 
Canton  of  Bern,  and  6  per  cent,  in  the  highly  decentralised 
Canton  of  Schwyz.  The  figures  given  on  the  following  page  have 
been  carefully  calculated  from  various  publications  issued  by 
the  groat  Swiss  Federal  Statistician  and  Educationalist  Dr. 
Tluber.  They  give  the  principal  details  in  regard  to  Primary 
Education,  exchisive  of  expenditure  on  buildings,  in  Switzerland 
and  in  Enc^land  in  18P4.  Any  comparison  of  the  English  figures 
with,  the  Swiss  must  be  made  with  great  caution,  and  with  due 
regard  to  all  the  points  named  in  the  footnotes  below  the  table. 

Three  Prin-  There  ai*e,  moreover,  as  Professor  Schanz  also  shows,  as  many 
ciples  of  differences  regarding  the  method  of  actually  calculating  the 
Ceiitral  par-  Cantonal  Grant  to,  or  share  in,  Primary  Education  Expencfiture, 
cxpCTidHure.  ^^  there  are  in  the  eventual  amount  of  the  burden*  These 
differences  fall  into  three  main  categories,  thus :  — 

(a.)  Some  Cantons  emphasise  the  principle  of  making  the 
Cantonal  Grant  simply  an  absolute  proportion  of  the  total 
expense  incurred ;  this  is  the  method  in  Zug,  Schwyz,  Bale 
Campagne,  and  Geneva. 

(6.)  Others  calculate  the  Cantonal  Grant  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  or  less  local  poverty  and  need  for  central  a:d,  as 
Solothurn,  S.  Gallon,  Glarus,  Thurgau,  and  Aargau. 

(c)  Others  again,  and  these  the  majority,  have  a  mixed 
basis,  embodying  both  the  foregoing  considerations.  This  is 
the  case  in  (1)  Bern,  Vaud,  Lucem,  and  Grisons,  all  of  which 
specially  emphasise  the  (a)  principle  of  absolute  proportion ; 
while  (2)  in  Fribourg,  Neuchatel,  Tessin,  and  Zurich,  the 
proportion  of  participation  is  more  largely  affected  bv  con- 
sideration for  the  greater  or  less  necessitousness  of  eacl). 
particular  Commune,  as  shown  in  (h). 
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The  German  name  of  each  Canton 

is  used  here  and  elsewhere,  except  in  cases  where  the 

French  name  is  more  generally  used  by  English  people. 

Total  Expenditure  from  all 

Approximate 

sources  on  Primary  Education, 

Percentage  of 

Population 

Number  of 

excluding  Buildings. 

Cost  borne  by 

Area  in 
Acres. 

at  Last 
Census 
in  1888. 

Children  in 
Primary 
Schools. 

Name  of  Canton. 

Per  Child 

in  the 

Schools. 

Per  head 
of  the 

Popula- 
tion. 

Total. 

Com- 
mune. 

State, 

i.e. 
Canton. 

s.     d. 

8.     d. 

£ 

/o 

% 

Zurich 

425,828 

339,014 

56,650* 

t75  10 

tl2     8 

t214,895 

t71 

29 

Bern 

1,701,583 

539,3a5 

99,385 

28    6 

5     4 

141,351 

66 

34 

Lucern 

370,500 

135,780 

19,680 

27    6 

3  11 

27,046 

58 

42 

Uri    - 

265,772 

17,284 

2,933 

18    7 

3     1 

2,723 

79 

21 

Schwyz 
Obwalden - 

224,276 

50,396 

7,078 

22    8 

3     1 

8,034 

94 

6 

118,313 

15,032 

2,322 

18    2 

2    9 

2,104 

89 

11 

Nidwalden 

71,877 

12,524 

1,840 

23    9 

3    5 

2,154 

80 

20 

Glaru8 

170,677 

33,800 

5,235 

62  11 

9    9 

16,455 

84 

16 

Zuff  - 
Frioourg  - 

59,033 

23,120 

3,218 

37    9 

5    4 

6,091 

80 

20 

412,243 

119,562 

19,950 

18    8 

3    2 

18,690 

72 

28 

Solothiixn  - 

193,401 

85,720 

14,079 

39    6 

6    5 

27,834 

75 

25 

Basel  Stadt 

8,892 

74,247 

6,607 

:i25    6 

11     4 

41,487 

looi 

Basel  Land 

104,234 

62,133 

10,845 

22    2 

3    9 

12,029 

52 

48 

Schaffhausen    - 

72,618 

37,876 

6,393 

67     6 

9    9 

18,396 

67 

43 

Appenzell,  A.R. 

64,467 

54,200 

9,659 

21     1 

3    9 

10,190 

92 

8 

Appenzell,  I.R. 

39,273 

12,906 

2,115 

22    4 

3    8 

2,364 

59 

41 

St.  Gallen 

553,206 

229,441 

35,697 

62    3 

9    4 

110,443 

89 

11 

Grisons 

1,968,416 

96,291 

14,482 

23    2 

3    6 

16,828 

67 

23 

Aargau 

346,788 

193,834 

3(>,009 

37    0 

5    8 

55,693 

73 

27 

Thurgau   - 

244,036 

ia5,09l 

17,366 

49    4 

8    2 

42,729 

87 

13 

TessinlTicino)- 

696,046 

127,148 

17,764 

20    8 

2  10 

18,228 

77 

23 

Vaud 

882,828 

251,296 

40,953 

33    0 

5    5 

67,674 

67 

33 

Valais 

1,296,009 

101,837 

21,306 

11     6 

2    5 

12,209 

93 

7 

Neuch&tel- 

199,329 

109,037 

17,281 

44    8 

7    3 

38,690 

66 

34 

Geneva 

68,913 

106,738 

8,871 

§77     8 

6    6 

34,445 

26 

74 

All  Switzerland 

8.     d. 

s.     d. 

as  a  whole 

10,223,083 

2,933,612 

471,723 

40    3 

6    6 

£948,779 

69 

31 

1891. 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

Localities 

State. 

England  &  Wales 

32,595,312 

29,002,525 

4,425,834 

55    6 

8     1 

£11,733,894 

43-3 

56-7 

Note. — Administration  and  inspection  are  included  both  in  the  S\^'iss  and  English  figures. 
The  English  figures  include  most  of  our  expenditure  on  Training  Colleges,  which  the  Swiss  do 
not.  Building  expenditure  is  for  the  moat  part  excluded  in  both  sets  of  figures.  Vide  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  1896-7,  C.8447,  page  32,  excluding  columns /and  a.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Swiss  expenditure  ^ven  above  provides  for  the  Primary  education  of  all  classes 
of  Society,  not  for  a  portion  only  as  in  England.  It  must  be  rememV-ered  tliat  part  of  the  above 
local  expenditure  in  Switzerland  is  met  from  the  Permanent  Capital  Funds  of  the  Schools  ;  it 
does  not  wholly  fall  upon  annual  rates.  Tliese  Funds  are  greater  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
expenditure  than  are  the  endowments  of  English  Elementary  Schools.  Both  in  Switzerland 
and  in  England  the  building  expenditure  (which  is  excluded  from  this  table,  except  tlie  minor 
repairs)  falls  mainly  upon  local  funds.  Voluntary  contributions  are  included  in  this  table ; 
they  are  a  very  small  item  in  Switzerland. 

*  The  number  of  children  in  the  Primary  Schools  is  larp:ely  affected  by  the  ago  at  which  the 
Continuation  Schools  and  Secondary  Schools  may  be  entered  in  each  Canton.    This  varies  greatly. 

t  The  high  average  expenditure  in  Zurich  Canton  is  largely  due  to  the  great  outlay  m 
Zurich  City,  where  the  City  Authorities  have  shown  strong  Socialistic  tendencies  in  manj'^ 
directions,  and  loud  complaints  have  been  raised  by  ratepayers  as  to  extravagance  in  school 
buildings,  and  as  to  making  all  schools,  even  the  highest,  quite  free.  Their  scliool  buildings, 
a  small  part  of  which  are  here  included,  are  specially  magniticent  and  costly. 

X  Baselstadt  is  practically  one  large  city,  but  it  possesses  independent  autnority  as  a  Canton, 
or  rather  half-Canton,  and  thus  the  Locality  and  the  State  are  liere  one  and  the  same. 

§  In  Geneva  we  have  a  partial  explanation  of  the  high  figure  of  expenditure  in  the  fact  that 
the  Canton  is  very  small  in  area  compared  with  the  size,  importance,  and  wealth  of  its  capital 
city,  and  thus  the  necessarily  high  city  expenditure  (equally  obvious  in  the  case  of  Baselstadt), 
due  to  land  values  and  to  city  requirements  lias  a  much  greater  effect  on  the  average  for  the 
whole  Canton  than  is  the  case  in  larger  Cantons  like  Bern. 
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(Jeatral^rant  The  one  pointy  however,  in  which  all  agree  is  in  making  the 
]4to\yard8  main  portion  of  State  participation  take  the  form  of  payment 
^aianes.  ^^  ^j^^  Local  AiUhorities  of  a  proportion  of  the  teachers*  salaries. 

iveasons  and  Schanz  praises  this  on!  the  grounds  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
.ulvantages  ^^is  is  always  the  most  effective  portion  of  the  total  expenditure 
ilrrange-  ^^  ^  school.  The  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  school  miust,  in 
inent.  fact,  depend  primarily  on  the  question  of  salaries,  since  these 

largely  determine  the  grade  of  teaching  power  obtainable ;  and  it 
is  a  great  point  tliat  towards  this  most  important  item  of  expense 
a  reliable  and  punctual  provision  is  assured,  from  the  central 
purse,  unbiassed,  as  it  is,  by  local  interests  and  less  fettered  by 
temporary  embarrassments.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  acceptation 
of  this  principle  of  central  aid,  viz.,  the  provision  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  of  salaries,  has  obviously  far-reaching 
advantages  as  compared  with  a  grant  calculated  on  the  number  of 
children  in  the  school.     For  instance,  under  the  latter  system 
a  small  country  school  with  some  fifty  or  sixty  children  will  receive 
only  a  sixth  oi  the  grant  obtained  by  a  town  school  of  300 
children.     Now  the  fifty  children  have  to  be  taught  in  at  least 
three  separate  classes,  according  to  attainments ;  and  though  in 
the  town  school  each  one  of  the  staff  of  six  teachers  may  do  very 
good  work  with  his  fifty  children  [when  the  300  are  arranged 
in  classes  so  that  all  the  fifty  children  in  any  one  class  are  much 
on  the  same  level  of  attainment],  it  is,  oil  the  other  hand,  obvious 
that  the  one  teacher  in  the  country  school  cannot  possibly  hope 
to  do  anything  like  the  same  work  when  dealing  with  his  fifty 
children,  divided  up  amongst  three  separate  classes,  all  at  once. 
The  small  school,  in  fact,  unquestionably  needs  two  additional 
teachers,  and  this  at  once  makes  the  teaching  expenditure  at 
least  threefold  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children, 
than    that    of    tne    larger    school.       It    may    be    added    that 
the    principle   of  making   teachers'    salaries    the   main    object 
of   central    grants    has    been    frequently   enunciated   in    Eng- 
land,   especially    during    the    discussions    preceding    the    1890 
and   1897   Education  Bills;    but  it  has  usually  been  held  to 
be  impossible  of  application,   as  involving  the  State  appoint- 
ment   of    teachers,    and    implying    the    transformation    of   all 
teachers    into    civil     servants.     It    is    interesting,    therefore, 
to    find    that    this    is    not    the    case    in    Switzerland.     The 
central  contribution  to,  or  payment  of,  the  salaries  is  usually 
made     to     the     local     authorities     or    the     school     managers, 
not  to   the   teachers ;    while   the   nomination  of   the   latter   is 
left    wholly    to    the    local    authority;     indeed,     so    far    are 
the     teachers    from     being    permanent     civil     servants,     that 
the     appointments     are     nearly     always      made      by     local 
election,  and  actually  subiect  to  reconsideration  and  revision  by 
the  local  authority  every  six  years.     So  that  evidently  the  plan 
does    not   necessarily   involve    confemng    on    the    teacher   the 
status    of    civil    servant.*    Among    the    incidental    advantages 

*  Moreover  it  is  expressly  arranged  in  most  of  the  Cantonal  education  systemB 
that  it  18  not  (he  whole  of  the  teachers'  saliixies  that  is  proivided  from  the  central 
Cantonal  purse,  but  only  a  portion,  leaving  a  certain  share  to  be  met  by  the 
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of  this  form  of  Central  aid,  as  compared  with  a  grant  on 
attendance  and  on  subjects,  may  be  named  these  facts:  — 
That  it,  is  not  in  Switzerland,  as  it  still  is  with  us,  the 
greatest  of  all  economies  in  the  hands  of  a  parsimonious  local 
authority  to  cut  down  the  teaching  staff;  that  as  the  rural 
school  salaries  are  not  kept  so  hopelessly  behind  those  of  the 
town  schools,  the  country  folk  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
good  teachers;  that  it  does  away,  at  once,  with  the  infinitely 
cumbersome  machinery,  at  the  central  office,  for  calculating  and 
checking  the  total  amount  of  the  central  grant  on  our  complex 
system,  besides  relieving  the  teacher  from  the  burden  of  minute 
registration  of  attendances  kept  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  central  grants ;  that  managers  are  not  tempted 
to  over-load  the  school  programme  with  odds  and  ends  of  subjects 
in  the  effort  to  '*  earn  a  bigger  grant " ;  and  the  curriculum  of 
the  school  can  be  thought  out  as  a  complete  whole  to  suit  the 
needs  and  potentialities  of  the  children  in:  each  place,  and  then 
required  of  the  teacher  in  its  entirety  by  the  Central  Authority ; 
and  that  no  one  is  ever  tempted  to  look  upon  each  child  as 
a  "grant  earning  unit"  to  be  used  for  milking  the  central 
exchequer*;    that   the  principle   of   central   grants   is   clearly 

locality.  And  tlu^/ 1  was  told,  is  makklj  fot  two  reasons — {%.)  ibat  it  is  not  con- 
sonant with  sound  finanoe  tiiat  too  large  a,  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  strictly  local  need 
should  be  wholly  devolv^'  upoa  tibe  central  purse,  and  (ii.)  because  it  is  believed, 
from  the  educational  point  of  view,  that  under  this  anTangement  a  keeii«r  interest 
is  felt  \sj  the  kx^dity  in  the  teadier's  work  and  appointinent  and  good  credit  than 
would  be  the  case  if  he  were  a  wholly  State-paid  omciaJ  ;  in  fact,  that  some  amount 
of  hold  upon  lM  purse-strings  is  an  essential  element  in  an  efficient  control. 

*  That  this  is  the  chief  aspect  in  which  the  code  subjects  of  instruction  are 
regarded  by  many  school  managers  is  clear  from  the  emphasis  laid  on  this  point 
by  Sir  Jolm  Lubbock  when  urging  an  extension  of  the  curriculum  of  our  Primary 
Schools  on  March  23,  1898,  in  the  House  of  Com^mons,  and  by  his  frequent  use  of 
the  word  "earned''  which  implies  so  curious  a  view  of  the  relations  between 
State   and   Locality   in   this   regard.    Before   enlarging   in   any   way   upon   the 
educational   advantages    of    the    changes    proposed,    he    pressed     the    financial 
aspect  upon  their  attention,  as  follows: — "If  they  could  induce  the  Government 
to  alter  the  English  Code  so  as  to  ]^ut  their  schools  on  the  same  platform  us 
the  Scotch — and  this  was  surely  a  fair  claim— their  London  schools  might  earn 
^s.  a  head  more  than  they  do  now.      At   present  the  Scotch   schools   earned 
£1  1«.  ^d.  per  scholar  and  the  Knglish  only  Ids.  \ld. — a  differenoe  of  Is.  bd.  a 
head,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  veiy  large  sum.      If  this  were  due  to  t3ie  greater 
excellence   of    Si^otch    schools — ^to    the    children  being  better  taught,  more  in- 
dustrious, or  more  intelligent — they  should  have  no  cause  to  complain ;  but  this 
was  not  so       The  differenoe  arose  from  the  differenoe  in  the  condition  of  the  two 
Codes.       Scotch  schools  were  allowed  to  send  in  their  children  for  four  class 
subjects  and  to  earn  88. ;  English  schools  were  limited  to  two  class  subjects  and 
could  not  earn  more  than  4s.    That  the  difference  was  due  to  this  cause  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  schools  did  earn  5s.  (id,  from  the  class  subjects, 
while  the  English  sohools  were  only  able  to  earn  3s.  6^(2.,  or  Is.  \\^.  less. 
But  for  this  arbiti'ary  difference  we  should  actually  earn  more  per  head  than  th^ 
i^tch.       In  the  London  schools  there  w^re  600,000  children  m  average  attend- 
ance, so  that  2s.  a  liead  would  come  to  a  good  round  sum.      Surely,  then,  o  i 
financial  pounds,   they  might  fairly  ask  to  be  placed  on  tbe  same  footing  as 
Scotland."    In  no  portion  of  his  speech  did  the  speaker  deal  witii  the  essential 
question  of  tlie  proportiwi  of  the  total  cost  of  primary  education  whddi  should,  in 
principle,  fa.ll  upon  ilie  central  e^  distinct  from  the  local  purse.    And  a  precisely 
similar  pomt  of  view  as  reeards  Grrant-eaming  is  indicated'  in  a  lona;  letter  to  the 
Timt9  of  October  10th,  1898,  written  by  an  emin«it  School  Board  clerk,  who  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  sdiool  managers  are  not  likely  to  teach  anv  higher  or 
more  difficult  subjects  if  they  caji  "earn  the  same  amount  of  gi-ants  "  by  confinins^ 
their  efforts  t-o  purely  elementary  subjocts.     In  tlie  following  day's  Times,  on  the 
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understood  to  be,  not  a  bribe  or  a  reward  for  getting  better  work 
done,  but  a  rational  participation  of  educational^  burdens  on  the 
part  of  the  State ;  and  finally  that  the  educational  effects  of  the 
school  can  be  the  chief  concern  of  the  managers,  and  the  progress 
of  the  weakest  and  the  strongest  child  alike  can  be  the  cmef  con- 
cern of  the  teacher,  since  botb  parties  are  assumed  by  the  central 
authority  to  be  doing  their  utmost  and  their  best  in  these 
directions,  and  are  regularly  given  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
necessary  means  for  making  this  honourable  assumption  a 
reality. 

We  may  next  go  into  the  particular  methods  of  calculating  the 
Central  Grants,  in  regard  to  each  of  our  three  categories. 
(•0  2r^^^  (^)  ^^  Geneva,  as  representing  the  first  category,  in  which 

lixed  proper-  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^®^  ®^*^®  ^*  **^®  ^^^^  ^°®*'  *^®  Cantonal  Grant 
tion  of  ex-      comprises  the  sharing  of  the  expense  of  new  buildings  and  of 
penditure.      furniture,  up  to  50  per  cent.,  and  of  all  teachers'  salaries  up  to 
75  per  cent,  thereof ;  the  providing  of  the  whole  cost  of  substitutes 
for  sick  teachers,  and  the  sharing  of  the  cost  of  kindergartens  up 
to  two-thirds.    The  State  also  makes  an  additional  contribution  in 
the  shape  of  a  progressive  bonus  paid  direct  to  the  teacher  for 
every  ten  years  of  service.     Such  is  the  system  of  taking  over 
simply  an  absolute  proportion  of  the  educational  burden. 
(1 )  Grant  of        (^)  ^^  Bern,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  fixed  proportion  of 
fixed  propor-  expenditure  is   somewhat  modified  by  considerations  of  local 
^^'"1  ro<>dified  poverty,  we  find  that  the  Canton  pays  5  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
eeeHitousnesft  ^®^  buildings  and  of  repairs;   but  this  may  be  raised  to  10 
per     cent,     when     the     Commune     is     exceptionally  necessi- 
tous;     it     pays     a     fixed     annual     amount     towards     every 
teacher's  salary*;    it  pays   one-third   of  the   cost  of  a   substi- 
tute for  a  sick  teacher  (the  Commune  and  the  sick  teacher 
respectively  paying  the  other  thirds) ;   and  a  variable  lump  sum, 
settled  every  two  years,  towards  the  total  educational  expenses  of 
such  Communes  as  are  specially  necessitous,  taking  into  con- 
sideration both  their  rateable  value  (with  their  actual  current 
rate  of  taxation),  and  also  the  expenditure  necessary  to  provide 
in  that  locality  a  good  school ;  while  the  Canton  also  seis  apart 
an  annual  sum  for  adding  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  who  are 
working   in   exceptionally   necessitous   Communes,   so   that  the 
latter  may  be  enabled  to  keep  a  good  teacher  instead  of  losing 
him  to  Communes  which  can  offer  him  a  higher  salary. 

This  is  what  we  have  described  as  the  system  of  absolute 
proportion  influenced  to  some  degree  by  the  scale  of  local 
necessitousness. 

other  hand,  a  different  writer  practically  makes  the  same  comment  upon  this  letter 
that  I  have  just  made  in  regard  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  speech,  while  urging  that  the 
retention  of  the  "  seventeen  and  sixpenny  limit "  of  the  grant  in  Evening  Con- 
tinuation Schools,  under  §  19  (1)  of  the  Act  of  1876,  cannot  reasonably  be  criticised 
as  a  "  prevention  of  educational  developments,"  seeing  that  the  whole  object  of 
the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1870,  of  which  it  is  a  partial  survival,  was  not  an 
educational  but  a  financial  one :  for  it  simply  provided  the  means  of  maintaining 
a  certain  rational  and  well-defined  financial  relation  between  the  central  and  the 
local  shares  of  public  expenditure  on  local  public  needs. 

£  £ 

*  After  1  to  5  years  of  service    20  for  a  Master  and  14    for  a  Mistress. 

„    6  to  10      „  „         26  „  „  17 

,    more  than  10        „  32  „  „  20        „  ,, 
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U)  Finally,  as  representing  our  third  category,  in  wMch  the  (c)  Local 
scale  of  local  necessitousness  is  held  as  the  main  factor  in  deter-  ^^^f^^^^ 
mining  the  absolute  proportion  of  expense  borne  by  the  Canton,  ^^  assessing 
we  find  that  in  Zurich  (which  we  may  take  as  the  type),  all  grant, 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  Cantonal  participation  is  based 
on  a  certain  financial  classification  of  all  the  Communes.     The 
latter  are  arranged  in  ten  classes  according  to  their  rate  of  local 
taxation  for  all  purposes  (taking  the  average  of  the  last  five 
years),  i.e,^  accoroing  to  their  basis  of  rating  or  Gesammtsteuer- 
fiiss,  which  is  explained  in  the  financial  chapter  below,   see 
pages  49,  60  thus: — 


Financial 
Cla£«. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

&c. 

&c. 

IX. 

X. 


Base  Scale  of  the 
Local  Kates, 


»/ 


00 


From    0  to  2    per  mille. 


)) 


f> 


>« 


21 
3-6 
51 
etc. 
etc. 
9-6  to 


» 


}> 


If 


3-5 

5 

6-5 

etc. 

etc. 

10 


j» 


»> 


>» 


»  1/     W     W       *V  J, 

Over  10  per  mille. 


And  the  proportion  of  the  Cantonal  participation  in  the  educa- 
tional expenditure  of  each  locality  varies  according  to  what 
"  class  "  the  locality  is  in,  i.e.,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
severity  of  its  rating.*  But  it  is  based  on  this  "  feaancial  class  " 
number  in  a  different  manner  for  each  of  the  different  purposes 
held  in  view ;  thus :  — 

(1.)  For  Teachers'  Salaries. — The  Canton  in  all  cases  pays 
one-half  of  the  minimum  teacher's  salary  of  1,200  francs,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  a  certain'  proportion  of  the  other  half,  varying  on 
a  fixed  scale,  according  to  the  "financial  class"  (as  we  have 
called  it)  of  the  Commune.  The  Canton  also  pays  a  proportion 
of  any  additional  salary  granted  by  the  Commune  beyond  the 
1,200  francs  minimum,  varying  on  a  fixed  scale,  from  one-tenth 
to  one-half  of  the  same,  according  to  the  "  financial  class  "  of  the 
Commune.  The  Canton  also  pays  direct  to  the  teacher  an 
additional  allowance,  according  to  length  of  service,  of  from 
100  to  400  francs  yearly.  This  does  not  vary  with  the 
"  financial  class." 

(2.)  For  Buildings,  etc. — The  Commune  provides  and 
maintains  the  school  buildings,  materials,  teacher's  house,  etc.,  but 
the  Canton  pays  a  certain  proportion  of  this  expenditure  varying 
from  5  per  cent,  up  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  according  to  the 
"  financial  class "  to  which  the  Commune  belongs ;  the 
"  financial  class  "  scale  being  slightly  different  for  this  purpose 
from  that  given  above. 

(3.)  Communes  which  provide  all  teaching  materials,  books, 
etc.,  free  to  all  school  children,  receive  from  the  Canton  a  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  thus  incurred,  which  varies  from  10  per 

*  Compare  the  special  grants  to  necessitous  School  Boards,  under  §  97  of  the 
Act  of  1870,  which  were  allocated  on  a  similar  principle.  Similarly  the  new 
grant  to  Voluntary  Schools  (1897)  is  to  be  based  on  "necessitousness."  but  no 
definite  method  or  uniform  scale  of  gauging  necessitousness  was  specified. 
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cent,  in  the  case  of  a  Commnne  in  ** Financial  Class"  I.,  to 
75  per  cent,  in  Class  X.  (see  table  above). 

(4.)  Besides  this,  however,  certain  Communes  are  considered 
**  specially  necessitous,"  and  receive  special  aid  under  two  heads :  * 

(a.)  for  ordinary  expenditure  of  maintenance; 

(b.)  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  **  School  Fund." 

For  both  these  purposes  a  Commune  is  considered  "  specially 
necessitous  "  when  the  total  necessary  expenditure  of  the  year 
exceeds  the  produce  of  a  local  rate  based  on  a  scale  of  8  per 
mille.t  When  this  is'  the  case,  the  Canton  gives  two  grants  in 
aid,  which  are  calculated  according  to  the  following  scale :  — 


Average  ba-sis  of  Local 

Taxation  for  the  i)a.st 

Five  Years, 

/oo 

(A) 

Cantonal  Grant  for 

School  Maintenance 

per  head  of 

Teaching  Staff. 

Cantonal  (4 rant 

proportionate  to  the 

Local   Contributions 

towards  the  School  Fund. 

From  8    to    9  per  mille. 
„     91  „  10 
,,    101,,  10-5      „ 
„    10-6,,  11 
Over  1 1  per  mille. 

Francs. 
50 
100 
150 
tiOO 
300 

50  per  cent,  of  the  Local  Contns. 

oo  -  ■    ,j          „          ,,           „ 
70 

"^        <»          »i          »»           >» 
^'o         „          ,,          „           „ 

This  Zurich  system  may  seem  complicated  at  first  sight,  but 
when  once  it  has  been  running  for  several  years,  and  the 
*^ financial  class''  of  each  Commune  and  the  product  of  af  given 
local  rate  become  fairly  known,  it  works  with  absolute  sniooth- 
ness  and  f acility.J  It  has  at  any  rate  the  one  very  great  merit  of 
taEing  into  consideration  both  the  greater  cost  of  doing  things 
in  certain  localities  and  also  the  greater  poverty  of  certain 
localities  as  gauged  on  a  simple,  rational  and  unquestiohable 
basis. 
System  of  Such  are  the  three  main  systems  of  central  contributions  to 
^tT"^  !S  Primary  Education.  As  regards  the  participation  of  the  Central 
of  edu^ati^  Authority  in  the  expense  of  the  district  schools  or  Higher  Volk- 
schule,  or  Sekundarschule,  corresponding  more  or  less  to  the 
Ecole  Primaire  Superieure  in  France,  the  arrangements  in  each 
(Canton  are  generally  on  similar  lines  to  those  which  they  follow 
for  their  Primarj-  School  Grants  in  each  case,  but  a  slightly 
larger  share  is  usually  allocated  by  the  Canton  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Primary  Schools,  because  of  the  greater  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  the  Sekundarschulen,  and  the  greater  need  to 
•encourage  the  creation  of  these  schools,  which  are  not  compul- 
sory like  the  Primary  Schools,  but  are  yet  highly  necessary 
for  the  national  welfare.  The  main  principle  of  grant  calcula- 
tion, however,  is  practically  the  same  in  both,  viz.,  a  proportion 
of  the  actual  expenses  incurred,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
teachers'  salaries. 

•  Compare  the  Rpecial  grants  to  necessitous  School  Boards,  under  §  97  of  the 
Act  of  1870,  wliioh  werfe  allocated  on  a  similar  principle.  Similarly  the  new  grant 
to  Voluntary  Sdbools  (1897)  is  to  be  ba«ed  on  "  necesaitousnefis,"  but  no  definite 
method  or  uniform  scale  of  gangmg  neoesntousnesc  was  specified. 

t  The  meaning  of  this  8  0/00  scale  will  he  clear  after  penisinj?  the  notes  on 
t-axation  |jiven  lielow,  najjefl  48-30. 

X  The  above  description  iR  only  an  outline  of  the  .<(ysteni.  It^  details  may  \ye 
found  in  the  "  Veronlnunj^  betreffend  Staatslieitrii^e  fur  das  Volks.^hnlwesen, 
vom  25  Feb.,  1892,"  which  is  in  the  Education  Department  Library,  Whitehall. 
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Considerations  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  give  here  the 
same  details  in  regard  to  Cantonal  grants  to  local  schools  other 
than  primary  and  secondary  schools*  (e.g,^  Technical  Institutest) 
or  to  the  Federal  Grants  made  to  the  various  forms  of  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  commei'cial  education.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  former  are  usually  based  on  a  fixed  participation  of 
salary  expenditure,  a  fixed  participation  of  building  costs,  and 
of  apparatus,  and  a  lump  annual  grant  fixed  eveiy^few  years 
dependent  upon  the  financial  needs  of  the  locality  and  the 
necessary  cost  of  the  education  given  in  the  school ;  while 
Federal  Grants  nearly  always  take  the  form  of  lump  sums  to 
individual  local  authorities  proportioned  both  to  their  needs 
and  to  the  scope  of  their  work,  and  allotted  through  the  channel 
of  the  various  Cantonal  Authorities.ti 

In  all  cases  grants  give  the  right  to  call  for  complete  accounts 
of*  expenditure,  to  make  occasional  general  inspection  of  the 
work  going  on,  and  (in  the  case  of  Cantonal  but  not  Federal 
Grants)  to  a  considerable  voice  in  framing  the  curricula  and 
fixing  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  school. 

In  the  case  of  what  we  in  England  call  Secondary  Schools,  the 

grant  question  does  not  often  arise,  as  they  are  almost  wholly 

maintained  from  Cantonal  Funds,,  as  Cantonal.  Schools.     [The 

Bund  gives  a  grant  to  their  commercial  sides,  but  this  is  on  a 

different  basis.]    The  Commune  .where  the  school  is  situated 

may  contribute ;  but  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  arranged  at  the 

establishment  of  the  school,  as  a  return  for  the  benefit  accruing 

to  the  Commune  in  having  the  school  in  its  midst.     The  cost 

and  the  responsibility  of  the  school,  however,  are,  as  a  rule,  held 

to  be  Cantonal  because  the  school  is  essentially  for  the.  use  of 

the  whole  Canton ;  its  location  in  one  place  ratner  than  another 

being  settled  by  convenience  of  locomotion  and  access,  as  well 

as  for  administrative  considerations. 

*  Secondary  Schools  of  the  highest  type  are,  as  we  have  said,  nearly  always 
Cantonal,  and  therefore  there  is  no  question  of  Oantonal  grants  to  mm,  nnoe 
it  is  the  Canton  which  provides  the  whole  of  their  maintenanoe,  thoufirh  eometimes 
Die  locality  in  which  the  school  is  situated  makes  an  annual  contribution  to  the 
school  fund. 

tThe  supervision  of,  and  the  gi'ants  paid  to,  Technical  Education  are  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  Education  Department  in  the  Cantons,  but  of  the  Department 
for  Industry  and  Commerce.  They  are  allocated  on  very  similar  lines  to  the 
foregoing. 

itThe  Federal  grant  now  being  proposed  for  Primary  Education  will  probably 

be  handed  direct  to  each  Canton,  and  not  take  the  form  of  grants  to  individual 

schools  or  localities.      It  is  said  that  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  each  Canton 

will  be  based  directly  on  the  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 

Primary   Schools  of  the  Canton ;   a  grant  of  £A  per  liead  ol  teachmg  staff 

would  amount  to  some  £80,000  total  annual  Federal  subsidy.    It  is  l^ieved 

that    this    system    of    apportionment    will    far    more    nearly    meet    the    very 

various  circumstances  and  needs  of  individual  localities  than  would  any  other 

system  of  calculating  needs ;  it  will  have  the  additional  advantage  of  tending  to 

increase  local  efforts  and  expenditure  in  the  one  point  where  improvement  is 

most  needed  and  most  effectual,  vis.,  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff.    There 

was  a  previous  proposal,  two  years  a^,  for  a  Federal  grant  calculated  on  the 

basis  of  population  and  of  financial  difficulties  taken  together;  the  twenty-five 

Cantons  being  divided  according  to  poverty  by  rateable  values  into  three  classes, 

and  reoeivina:  a  grant  of  Zd.,  4^.,  or  bd.,  per  head  of  population  according  to 

this  class.    But  further  inquiries  have  clearly  shown  the  much  greater  benefit  of 

the  new  plan,  and  it  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  unanimous  support  of  every 

Canton,  in  a  memorial  recently  addressed  to  the  Federal  Council   of  State,  by 

whom  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  adopted. 
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Contrast  Taking  the  foregoing  three  typical  examples  as  fair  specimens 

with  English   Qf  ^j^e,  Swiss  systems  of  Central  Participation  in  local  expendi- 
™'  ture  on  Education,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  one  and  all  afford 

an  infinitely  more  rational  and  intelligible  method  for  apportion- 
ing the  central  and  the  local  shares  in  educational  expenditure 
than  is  afforded  by  our  complicated  English  system,  of  minute 
individual  calculations,  of  1*.  per  child,  or  of  6d.  a  subject,  or  2d. 
an  hour,t)f  which  the  merest  outline  does  not  admit  of  being  put 
more  simply  than  the  following :  — 

Education  Department  Grants. 

**  Under  the  Code  of  1896  most  of  the  grants  are  hased  on  the  average  number 
of  children  in  attendance.  For  infant  schools  and  classes  there  is  a  fixed  grant  of 
7«.  or  9«.  per  child ;  a  variable  grant  of  &.,  4<.,  or  68.  per  child ;  a  needlework, 
or  needlework  and  drawing,  grant  of  1«. ;  and  a  singing  grant  of  dd,  or  Is. ;  all 
paid  on  the  average  attendance.  For  schools  for  older  scholars  there  is  a 
principal  grant  of  1I0.  td.  or  14«.  per  child ;  a  grant  for  difldpline  and  organi- 
sation of  Is.  or  Is.  dd, ;  a  needlework  grant  (for  girls)  of  Is. ;  a  singing  grant 
of  6d,  or  Is. ;  and  a  grant  for  class  subjects  of  Is.  or  2»,  for  the  fin>t  subject, 
and  of  Is.  or  2s.  for  the  second.  These  grants  ere  all  paid  on  the  average 
attendance.  In  addition  there  is  the  grant  for  specific  subjects  of  2s.  or  3s.  for 
each  scholar  in  Standards  V.-VII.  whot  is  presented;  and  a  cookery  grant  of 
4s.,  a  laundry  work  grant  of  2s.,  aM  a  dairy  work  grant  of  4s.  for  each  girl 
in  StaQdards  IV.-Vll.,  and  a  cottage  gardening  grant  of  2s.  or  4s.  for  each 
boy  in  the  some  standards,  providing  they  are  properly  taught  the  subjects,  and 
prefer  thepe  grants  to  those  for  specific,  subjects.  * 

Science  and  Art  Department  Grants. 


Art. 
(a.)  For  each  attendance  of  an  hour's 
duration  in  an  art  school  or  class, 
according  to  the  groups  as  set 
forth  below,  Jd.  to  3d.,  Id.  to  5d., 
3d.  to  6d.,  or  4d.  to  8d.  But  no 
more  than  40  attendances  in 
group  I.  will  be  counted  during 
one  session  on  behalf  of  a  student, 
or  more  that  60  in  one  or  more  of 
the  other  tluee  groups.  But  if 
group  I.  be  taken  witli  the  other 
groups,  not  more  than  50  atten- 
dances can  be*  counted  alto- 
gether, t 


Science. 
(a.)  For  each  attendance  of  an  hour's 
duration  in  a  night  class  2d.  to 
6d.  in  the  elementary  stage  of  a 
subject  of  science,  and  4d.  to 
Is.  4d.  in  the  advanced  sta^ ; 
except  in  matliematics,  for  which 
the  scale  will  be,  stage  1,  5d.  to 
6d.  per  lesson  ;  stages  2  and  4, 3d. 
to  9d.  per  lesson  ;  stages  3,  5,  6, 
and  7,  4d.  to  Is.  4d.  per  lesson  ; 
and  for  eacli  attendance  of  l4 
hours'  duration  given  to  practical 
work  in  the  subjects  enumerated 
in  section  i.  of  zxviii.,  in  a  labora- 
tory whicli  is  reported  by  the 
inspector  as  properly  equipped, 
3d.  to  9d.  in  tlie  elementary 
stage,  and  6d.  to  Is.  4d.  in  tlie 
advanced  stage.  +  i 

Can  we  wonder  that  to  the  Swiss  Educationist  the  attitude 
of  our  Central  Authority  as  manifested  in  these  arrangements, 
in  spite  of  the  great  recent  improvements  in  Education  Depart- 
ment methods,  and  the  partial  abolition  of  pa\Tnent  by  results 
and  of  fixed  examinations,  seems  to  be  **  that  of  a  taskmaster 
bribing  the  teachers  to  grind  out  a  certain  amount  of  results 

•  Special  Reports,  Education  Department,  C.  8447,  page  39. 
t  Vide  the  Science  and  Art  Department's  Directory  of  Regulations,  page  32. 
Compare  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  s  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  August  Ist, 
2393: — "In  my  opinion,  the  eptem  under  which  grants  in  aid  to  science  and 
art  teaching  are  now  dispensed  is,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  and  uniforeseen  ex- 
tension of  Ae  system — a  system  which  has  extended  and  developed  from  very  small 
beginnings  indeed — so  cumbrous  and  complicated,  and,  therefore,  so  costly,  that 
I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  indeed  if,  under  a  reorganised  system  and  a 
scientific  rearrangement  of  duties,  a  very  considerable  economy  in  administration 
cannot  be  brought  about.'" 
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yearly  from  all  the  children  he  can  scrape  together,  by  any  means 
that  he  can  bring  to  bear"*?  Whereas,  as  he  says,  "  the  Swiss 
system  leaves  the  Local  Authority  free  to  make  the  best  possible 
arrangements  and  the  teacher  free  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  them,  and  the  child  free  to  get  the  utmost  possible  mental 
development  out  of  them:  the  Central  Authority  undertaking 
then  to  meet  a  certain  proportion  of  the  expenditure  necessarily 
incurred  by  these  efforts,  without  any  danger  of  curtailing  the 
due  rewaras  of  toil  and  thought,  in  consequence  of  the  occa- 
sional failure  of  individual  scholars  to  come  up  to  a  required 
standard  of  attainment  on  a  particular  day  in  the  year/'t  Yet 
the  benefit^*  of  having  a  lump  Grant  allocated  to  the  school  on 
its  work  as  a  whole  have  often  been  dwelt  upon  in  England. 
Mr.  Toxall  referred  to  this  plan  in  the  following  words,  in  the 
same  Debate  as  that  in  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  so  clearly 
showed  the  "grant-earning"  view  as  above  quoted  (footnote, 
page  39) : — 


**He  ventured  to  liope  that  they  would  be  able  in  twelve  months'  time  to 
principle  of  the  block  grant  for  Enfflisli 
that  they  should  do  away  with  the  present  pedaling  principle  of  rewarding  school 


adopt  the  principle  of  we  blodk  grant  for  English  schools.      He  would  suggest 


managers  and  teachers,  as  this  huckstering  method  of  dealing  with  education 
was  entirely  subversive  of  the  interests  of  l&e  children,  and  that  they  should 
substitute  the  plan  of  assigning  to  every  sdiool  a  sure  and  fixed  income  year  by 
year,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  school,  so  long  em  the  school  satisfied  the 
agents  of  the  Department,  the  inspectors,  that  efficient  work  was  being  done." 

And  this  principle  of  apportioning  grants  is  already  actually 

ill  working  in  certain  spheres  in  England.     Both  the  Treasury 

Grants   to  University  Colleges,   the  Education  Grants  of    the 

Board    of    Agriculture,    and    most    County    Coimcil    Grants 

to  Secondary  Schools  are  arranged  on  this  basis,  and  have  no 

direct  relation  to  results  or  attendance  or  individual  subjects :  and 

they  have  been  found  to  work  excellentlv.     As  an  additional 

advantage  of  adopting  the  "lump  grant      system  in  primary 

schools,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  makes  it  at  once  possible 

for  the  Central  Authority  to  require  a  definite  curriculum  from 

every  Primary  school,  a  good  general  course,  not  merely  in  the 

three  Rs.     If  certain  subjects  in  addition  to  the  three  Rs  were 

once  definitely  laid  down  as  requisites  from  every  primary  school, 

we  should  soon  be  rid  of  the  great  difficulty  which  now  besets  the 

promotion  of  our  primary  school  children  in  different  parts  of  a 

town  or  county,  whether  to  a  Central  Higher  Primary  School, 

or  to  a  Secondary  School,   viz.,   the  difficulty  caused  by  the 

infinite  varieties  of  attainment  and  of  standards  of  knowledge  in 

all  sorts  of  subjects  other  than  the  three  Rs,  which  the  various 

children  present  on  being  admitted.     And  the  country  would  in 

time  come  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  a  true  Primary 

School  Curriculum  is,  and  of  the  aggregate  of  the  various  subjects 

in  which  a  child  mav  be  expected  to  be  proficient  dn  completing 

his  Primary  Education. 

*  Compare  the  words  of  Mr.  Gray,  M.P.,  in  Parliameni,  March  22,  1898:  — 

"The   tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to   put  into   the  Code  the  mojcimuin 

number  of  subjects  and  to  induce  managers  and  teachers  to  take  them  up  by 

offers   of  a  few  shillings   in   the   way  of   grants.     That  is   a  wrong  principle 

upon  which  to  work  in  our  elementary  ^education  system." 

t  The  views  here  cited  would  doubtless  now  be  modified  in  certain  respects,  were 
the  speaker  acquainted  with  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  inspection  recently 
adopted  by  the  Education  Department. 
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2.    Source  OF  FuNj>s. 

Having  thus  examined  the  basis  of  the  participation  of  each 
authority  in  educational  expenditure,  we  may  next  consider  the 
way  in  which  the  actual  money  provision  is  arranged  for  from 
the.  public  purse,  to  meet  the  heavy  calls  thus  made  upon  it,  in 
its  task  of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  education  for  the 
whole  locality.  One  speaks  of  the  whole  locality  advisedly,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  not  only  are  the  lugher  Schools  all 
public,  i.e.,  maintained  by  public  funds  and  used  by  all  classes  of 
society,  but  even  the  public  Primary  School  is  frequented  by  each 
and  all ;  there  are  practically  no  Preparatory  Secondary  ^jhoola 
for  boys  under  12,  such  as  we  have  in  England ;  and  private 
enterprise  plays  but  little  part  in  the  educational  provision  of 
the  true  Swiss* ;  in  fact,  tne  Primary  School  is  used  by  every 
class  of  the  community  alike,  as  also  are  all  the  public  schools. 

To  understand  the  financial  resources  of  Swiss  education  at  all 
thorougHly  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  three  main  facts — 

(a)  That  the  whole  educational  expenditure,  on  education 
of  aU  grades  (not  merely  of  portions  of  primary  and  of 
technical  as  with  us),  is  always  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  public  local  expenditure.  There  are  but  few  cases 
in  which  this  expenditure  is  fixed  in  amount  by  a  separate 
authority  elected  ad  hoc  or  met  by  a  special  rate  or  tax 
levied  ad  hoc, 

(b)  That  nearly  all  local  taxation  in  Switzerland  is  direct^ 
being  leviable  both  on  a  man's  capital  and  on  his  income 
(from  that  capital  and  from  all  other  sources),  not 
merely  as  is  the  case  in  England  on  the  annual  value  of 
the  house  in  which  he  happens  to  live  (I  speak  of  the 
average  Englishman  not  possessed  of  any  real  property) : 
and  further  that  there  is  very  little  exemption ;  practically 
every  man  who  has  a  vote  pays  the  local  rates  directly, 
and  is  keenly  alive  to  the  extent  and  the  incidence  of  the 
rates.  Both  the  amount  of  taxation  and  the  reason  of  the 
amount  are  thus  accurately  appreciable  by  every  individual, 
even  the  poorest,  for  no  one  is  exempt  from  rate  or  tax 
whose  income  exceeds  £24  a  year  from  whatever  sources; 
and 

(c)  That  every  man  has  a  voice  directly  or  indirectly  in 
determining  what  shall  be  the  scale  and  the  scope  of  Com- 
munal Expenditure  on  Education;  while  he  has  at  the 
same  time  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  question,  since 
whatever  his  rank  in  life,  or  his  wealth,  he  will  undoubtedly 
use  the  public  Communal  Schools  for  his  children's  educa- 
tion, t 



*  The  numeroTis  private  schools  in  certain  parts  of  Switzerland  are  mainly  fre- 
quented by  nfcm-STri».  .       ,   ,"         ,         , 

t  It  may  be  appropriately  mentioned  here  that  the  working  classes  as  a 
whole,  both  agricultural  and  industrial,  take  a  far  keener  interest  and  a  liiore 
active  part  in  all  public  matters,  municipal,  communal^  educational,  and  other, 
than  is  the  case  in  England.  The  Swiss  workman  reads  his  paper  for  political 
not  for  sporting  news;  he  uses  his  vote  for  Municipal,  Communal, 
and    .Cantonal    matters    whenever    there    is  occasion  (and  elections    are    con- 
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As  far  as  the  minimum  expenditure  of  a  locality  is  concerned, 
the  Central  Authority  has  the  right  of  seeing  that  certain  general 
Conditions  {e.ff.,  as  to  teaching  staff,  buildings  and  curriculum) 
dre  adequate  and  satisfactory.  But  the  Central  Authority  has 
not,  as  with  Us,  any  voice  in  limiting  any  additional  efforts  that 
the  Commune  may  desire  to  make,  out  of  its  own  funds,  towards 
extending  the  educational  advantages  of  its  members,  or  towards 
making  any  higher  developments  of  its  educational  supply.  This 
at  once  suggests  a  vital  difference  between  Swiss  and  English 
conceptions.  For  instance,  in  England  many  School  Boards 
have  desired  to  improve  their  higher  Elementary  Education  and 
to  extend  it-s  scope  by  providing  iJay  Schools  of  a  Higher  Grade; 
but  they  have  frequently  been  told  by  the  Centi^al  Authority 
that  they  cannot  take  any  such  steps  as  would  involve  the  School 
Board  in  any  expense  for  this  purpose,  that  it  would  be  illegal  to 
spend  their  rates  in  such  a  manner,  inasmuch  ais  they  were  only 
empowered  by  the  Act  of  1870  to  use  the  rates  to  provide 
Elementary  Education.* 

Similarly  when,  twenty  years  later,  it  was  decided  that 
in  England  and  Wales  the  provision  of  Evening  Schools 
giving  purely  Continuative  or  Higher  Education  (instead 
of  mainly  Elementary  as  before)  might  advisedly  be  made 
a  function  of  the  Primary  Education  authorities,  it  was 
necessarj'i  in  order  that  this  might  be  done,  that  a 
special  Act  should  be  passed  (1890)  to  give  this  specific 
authorisation,  by  removing  from  School  Boards  the  disability 
previously  entailed  on  them  under  Section  14  (1)  of  the  Act  of 
1870  taken  in  connection  with  Section  3,  which  required  that  in 
every  school  maintained  by  a  School  Board  "  the  principal  part  of 
"  the  Education  given  must  be  elementary."  Moreover,  even 
when  this  considerable  extension  of  School  Board  powers  into 
Higher  Education  was  given,  it  was  specifically  stated  to  be  for 
the  provision  of  Evening  Schools:  no  mention  was  made  of  its 
extension  to  the  provision  of  Day  Schools  for  a  similar  j)urpose. 
Whereas  in  Switzerland  no  authorisation  of  this  kind  would 
have  been  needed  by  a  local  authority,  so  far  as  the  spending  of 
its  own  local  funds  were  concerned ;  they  are  free  from  any  such 
limits,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

I'i  the  same  wav  the  Technical  Instruction  Committees  of 
County  and  other  Councils  in  England  are  forbidden,  under 
Section  1  (1)  g.  of  the  Act  which  created  them,  to  raise  more 
than  a  penny  rate  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  and  at  the 
same  time  both  County  and  Borough  Councils  are  unable 
under    the    Acts    of    1889-91    (except    in    Wales)    to    aid    or 

Htanily  tfrking  place),  and  enters  -with  intelligent  interest  into  all  questions  at 
issue.  Lectured  and  debates  are  Ms  constant  resource;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
his  leisure  is  devoted  to  educative  readin|;,  wliereby  he  may  form  his  own 
opinion  upon  current  events.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  thing  should  happen 
in  Switzerland  as  is  detailed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  leadinii:  English  news- 
paper of  1897:— "I  remember  well,  during  a  critical  time  in  the  great  strike 
at  Newcastle,  finding  a  crowd  of  several  thousands  of  workmen  assembled  in 
the  open  space  opposite  the  offices  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  Anxious  for 
information,  I  inquired  the  cause  of  the  meeting.  It  was  no  meeting  at  all : 
they  were  waitinjc  for  the  result  of  a  horse  race." 

*  See  School  Board  (7ArontcZc,  Dec,   Jl,  1886,  yol.   xxxvi.,  page  651;   and 
J'eb.  25,  1888,  vol.  xxjrix.,  page  187. 
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provide  Secondary  Education,  as  such,  at  all,  unless  they  can 
veil  their  efforts  under  the  form  of  aid  to  Technical  Instruction 
only.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  no  Municipality  could  main- 
tain even  a  public  library  until  specially  authorised  to  do  so  by 
the  Central  Authority  (in  1850),  nor  Baths  and  Washhouses 
until  1846 ;  and  the  amount  they  might  thus  spend  was  strictly 
limited  even  then. 

These  limitations,  it  would  seem,  are  based  on  fundamental 
conceptions  of  local  government  and  of  local  ^rating  differing 
absolutely  in  England  and  Switzerland.  "What  the  Swiss 
hold  regarding  the  rights  and  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Commune  has  already  been  shown.  The  Commune  is  to 
them  the  true  source  and  centre  of  civic  life  and  power,  though 
for  certain  purposes  the  Communes  have  combined  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Canton,  which  they  jointly  form,  certain  powers 
of  supervision,  guidance  and  control  over  themselves  for  the 
common  good.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  former  times  as  regards  the  independence 
of  individual  Boroughs,  it  appears  to  be  now  generally  accepted 
that  in  theory  the  power  is  in  the  hands  solely  of  the  Central 
Government,  but  that  tlie  latter  has  for  convenience  in  certain 
carefully  limited  matters  committed  the  exercise  of  certain  care- 
fully specified  powers  into  local  hands,  but  always  under  strict 
linuts,  and  further  that  the  exercise  of  any  powers  or  activities 
not  so  committed  is  (unless  specially  authorised  by  early  charter 
or  otherwise)  outside  the  scope  of  municipal  rights  and  duties, 
and  illegal.*  This  fundamental  difference  of  conception — that 
a  Local  Authority  exercises  only  such  limited  powers  as  have 
been  specifically  and  expressly  delegated  to  it  by  the  Central 
Authority — ^makes  a  vital  difference  between  Swiss  and  English 
systems  of  educational  administration,  expenditure  and  control. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  still  more  because  (i.)  we  English 
make  so  large  a  use  of  private  schools,  and  (ii.)  because  so  large 
a  proportion  of  our  voting  population  pay  no  rates  directly,  in 
consequence  of  the  "compounding"  system,  and  indeed  do  not 
necessarily  feel  the  weight  of  local  taxation  at  all,  it  is  exceedingly 

*  The  following  lines  from  a  leading  article  in  the  Times  newspaper  of 
February  24,  1898  exemplify  (all  the  more  strongly  from  the  incidental  character  of 
the  allusion)  the  prevailing  English  point  of  view,  so  different  from  the  Swiss,  on 
this  matter: — "It  is  a  dangerous  delusion  to  imagine  that  Parliament  can 
"perpetually  interfere  to  correct  the  errors  and  restrain  the  abuses  of  the  local 
"bodies  to  which  it  has  delegated  large  administrative  powers."  (The  italicfl 
are  not  in  the  Times.)  As  to  the  possible  reasons  for  this  view,  see  note  at  tae 
close  of  this  chapter.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  as  modifying  the 
statements  made  broadly  above,  that  this  view  of  the  limited  nature  of  local  powers 
and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Central  is  by  no  means  ^tke  orijnnal  IJieoiy  or 
practice  in  England.  Before  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835  or  any  of  the 
great  governing  Acts  of  Parliament,  herein  referred  to,  were  pa^sed^  manv 
municipalities  and  corporations  exercised  large  -powers  of  rating  and  spending; 
and  it  is  indeed  a  moot  point  how  far  such  powers  hare  ever  been  abrogated. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  unlimited  sums  which  t^e  City  of  London  can  and 
does  spend  on  its  great  Secondary  School,  its  Library,  etc.,  etc.,  in  contrast  to  the 
statements  above.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  probablv  not  far  from  the  truth  to  re- 
present the  present  theory  and  practice  in  English  Local  Government,  and  ^e 
basis  of  modem  legislation,  as  being  on  the  lines  described  in  the  text  abov<^.  For 
further  discussion  on  thJs  point,  see  "  The  Principles  of  Local  Government,"  by  L. 
Gomme,  Constable,  1897. 
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difficult  to  make  any  valid  comparisons  between  the  burdens  upon 
a  Swiss  and  upon  an  English  individual  in  the  matter  of  public 
educational  expenditure.  But  it  may  be  of  interest,  nevertheless,  to 
show  first  the  main  outlines  of  a  Swiss  individual's  rating  paper, 
and  then  to  find  out  what  proportion  of  this  rate  or  tax  is  caused 
by  educational  expenditure,  and  so  arrive  at  the  actual  share 
which  education  receives  in  Switzerland  out  of  the  general  calls 
upon  the  public  purse. 

It  may  be  said  that,  in  most  Cantons,  the  system  of  taxation  for  Local  taxa- 
Communal  Taxes  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Cantonal  Taxes ;  ^^^^' 
the  greater  part  in  both  cases  being  direct.     And  in  all  cases 
a  man's  income  is  taxed  as  well  as  his  capital.* 

Nearly  all  Swiss  taxation  is  under  three  main  heads: 

A.— Grund  Steuer,   i,e.,  a  tax  of  so  much  per  mille  on  real 

property ;  full  value ;  liabilities  not  to  be  deducted. 
B. — ^Kapital  Steuer,  i.e.,  a  tax  of  so  much  per  mille  on  personalty. 
C. — ^Einkommen  Steuer,  or  income  tax  in  three  classes,  generally 
on  different  scales — 

i.  So  much  per  cent,  on  yearly  profits  from  trade,  busi- 
ness, or  occupation,  or  on  salary, 
ii.  So  much  per  cent,  on  yearly  receipts  from  life  rents, 

pensions  and  annuities.  .    . 

iii.  So  much  per  cent,  on  dividends  and  proceeds  of 
shares,  scrip,  stock,  etc. 
This  tax  on  income  is  in  addition  to,  not  in  lieu  of,  the  tax  on 
the  capital  producing  the  income:   hath  are  paid,  in  every  case, 
where  a  man  possesses  capital. 

Usually  the  rates  of  A.  and  B.  are  the  same,  and  those  of  C. 
are  on  a  scale  bearing  a  direct  ratio  to  the  rate  of  A.,  which  is,  as 
it  were,  the  fixed  basis  for  all.  Thus,  when  stating  the  taxation' 
prevailing  on  any  particular  date  in  any  town,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  the  A  tax  (4  7^  for  example,  as  now  in  Bern), 
which  is  called  the  Steuerfuss,  or  tax  basis ;  all  the  rest  being 
deducible  therefrom.t 

Some  or  all  of  these  taxes  are  (in  most  Cantons)  on  a  progres- 
sive scale.  In  all,  one  may  say,  the  general  scheme  of  taxation 
is  on  these  three  main  lines.t  % 

In  some  Cantons,  as  we  have  seen,  local  educational  expen- 
diture is  in  the  hands  of  a  bodv  elected  ad  hoe :  but  in  most  the 


*  We  have  already  explained  that  the  greater  portion  of  Swiss  taxation  is 
direct.  There  are,  however,  no  direct  taxes  levied  by  the  Bund.  The  Federal 
Revenues  are  obtained  mainly  from  indirect  taxies. 

t  In  Bern  Canton  the  scale  is  thus :  — 


C  ill  •  Cii !  •  5  !  4  I  '^^^^  *i®  J^.^.  ®^.  ^  ^"^T  ^h^rT?"^  ^•^^.  "^' 
C  iii  !  C  i  i  ':  6  !  3  J      '^~^  '^      ^^'~  '  '"^"' 


and  from  this  is  calculated  C  ii  and  C  i. 


An  example  is  fiven  on  the  next  page.  In  Zuiich,  the  taxes  are  not  quite  so 
minutely  ckssifiea;  there  is  simply  one  Einkommen  Steuer  and  one  Vermogen 
Sterner;  but  the  rate  of  the  latter  still  gives  the  fixed  basis  for  the  former,  and  is 
thus  the  Steuerfuss. 

tThe  Zurich  system  is  different  from  the  above  in  certain  details,  notably  (a) 
in  the  levying  of  a  fixed  'householder  tax  per  capita,  (6)  in  the  deduction  from  a  man's 
iBrt^eable  income  of  £8  for  every  diild  under  16  years  old,  and  (c)  in  the  strictly  pro- 
gressive rating  of  eveory  tax. 
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actual  amount  of  expenditure  is  decided  by  the  elected  Authority 
for  all   other  local  matters,   only  the  administration  and  the 
spending  of  the  money  so  voted  being  delegated  to  the  elected 
or  nominated  School  Commission  or  School  Board.     All  accounts 
are  j)ublished  and  all  questions  of  increased  expenditure  are 
subjected  to  keen  public  investigation  and  discussion,  so  that 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  both  the  simplest  and  the  richest 
citizen  is  alike  aware  of  the  portion  of  his  taxes  which  is  due 
to    Education,  and    also   of    the    actual    cost    to    himself    and 
to  the  Commune  of   the   various   schools   which    each   and   all 
are  using  and  which  each  and  all  are  interested  in  making  as 
Exainples  of  good  as  means  will  permit.     From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  to 
tax  burden,    compare  the  burden  on  the  individual  in  Switzerland  with  that 
on  the  individual  in  England  is  extremely  difficult.     In  case  it 
may  be  of  any  assistance  to  students  in  this  direction,  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  given,  showing  the  actual  rates  of  local  taxation 
that  were  levied  in  five  different  towns  in  Bern  Canton  in  .189G, 
this  taxation  being  inclusive  of  all  public  objects,  not  of  educa- 
tion only.      The  last  column  shows  what  fraction  the  communal 
expenditure  on  Education  in  each  town  in  1895  was  of  the  total 
communal  expenditure  on  all  objects  in  that  town ;  so  that  the 
portion  of  the  rate  which  was  due  to  Education  may  thus  be 
approximately  realised  :  — 


1 

Communal  Taxes,  under  the  five  heads 
explained  on  the  previous  page. 

Out  of  the 

total 
Public  Ex- 
penditure 
ou  all 
matters 

Town.              Popnlation. 

Bcalty. 
A. 

0/00 

Personalty. 
B. 

0/00 

Income. 

the 

following 

portion 

Ci. 

0/0 

Cii. 

0/0 

Cili. 
0/0 

was  due 

to 

Education 

1.  Bern  City  - 

2.  Blel  City    - 

8.  Porrentruy  City - 
4   ThunCity  - 
6.  Delemont  City  - 

57,000 

15,414 

6,509 

6,505 

3,642 

2-0 

8-0 

2-40 

3-60 

1-80 

L-0 

3-0 

2-40 

3-60 

1-80 

80 

4*50 

8-60 

610 

£•70 

4-0 
6  0 
4-80 
7-20 
8-60 

6-0 

7-30 

60 

90 

4-50 

One-half* 
One-third 
One- third 
One-third 

One-sixth 

t 

The  Bern  Cantonal 
taxes  also  payable   Population, 
by  every  indivi- 
dual  in  each  of 
these  places  were       539, 405 


Cantonal  Taxes. 


2-0 


2-0 


80 


40 


One-sixth 
X 


Note.— The  use  of  the  Decimal  Coinage  makes  the  above  table  much  simpler  and  more  intelli- 
gible to  the  average  householder  than  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  an  Englishman.  A  Swiss 
can  see  at  once  the  exact  amount,  in  francs,  of  his  tax  under  each  head. 

Education,  in  the  last  column,  includes  all  forms  of  Education, 
not  merely  the  primary  school ;  but  the  primary  school  is,  in  all 
cases,  by  far  the  largest  item,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 

•  In  Bern  dty  there  is  a  Permanent  Capital  Ftind  of  about  £32,000  for  all 
p^rafles  of  scliools.    See  page  35  above. 

^  t  This  city  has  a  very  large  Capital  Permanent  Fund  for  its  Ecoles  Primaires. 
Ecole  Secondaire  and  Progj-mnase,  which  renders  the  expenditure  from  invnicipal 
funds  on  education  miich  less  than  elsewhere. 

t  The  details  of  this  expenditure  are  given  pn  i>age  57  below. 
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To  make  it  clearer,  let  us  imagine  a  man  who  possesses  Real 

Property  to  the  capital  value  of  £5,000,  a  Personalty  of  the 

capital  value  of  £2,000,  a  professional  or  trade  income  of  £600  a 

year,*  a  life  annuity  of  £100  a  year,  and  annual  proceeds  from 

kealty  and  Personalty  of  (say)  £300.     This  individual  would 

pay,  in  Bern  City,  a  town  of  the  size  of  Ipswich,  an  annual  sum 

of  £51  for  City  llates,  and  of  £51  for  Cantonal  Taxes  (because 

Bern  City  happens  to  have  this  year  the  same  scale  of  local 

taxation  as  is  levied  by  the  Canton),  or  £102  per  annum  in  all, 

for  Bates  and  Taxes,  without  any  question,  as  with  us,  of  the 

value  or  the  rent  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives.     If  he  lived 

in    Biel,    a    town    of    the    size    of    Salisbury,    he    would    pay 

about    £75    in    City    Hates,    and    £51    in    Cantonal    taxes.t 

If    this    seems    a    high    and    burdensome    scale    of    rates    and 

taxes  (viz.,  £126  for  a  man  with  an  income  of  about  £1,000 

a    year),    it    must    be     added    that)    for    this     (in     addition 

to  all  ordinary  Municipal  conveniences),  he  can  get  his  children 

educated  up  till   at  least   10  years  of  age   for  nothing,+   and 

even  if  after  that  he  gives  them  the  best  possible  education 

up  to  19  years  of  age  he  will  have  to  pay  for  it  the  merest 

fraction  of  what  the  same  thing  would  cost  him  in  England 

(supposing  it  were  obtainable  within  reasonable  distance  in  the 

same   county,   which   would   be  unlikely  in   the   case  of  most 

English  provincial  towns.) 

Note. — It  may  l)e  added  that  the  theoretical  differences  in  the  matter  of 
Local  Government  and  of  rating  l)etween  England  and  Switzerland,  are  perhaps 
maiidy  attrihu table  to  the  peculiar  method  in  which  Ave  distribute  m  each 
locality  the  burden  of  expenditure  on  local  public  needs,  viz.  (in  theory,  and 
so  far  as  concerns  the  great  majority  of  the  (xmulation,  who  possess  no  Real 

f>roperty)  upon  the  one  sole  basis  of  the  value  of  the  dwelling  in  which  a  man 
ives ;  a  l)asis  which,  whatever  may  once  have  l>een  the  case,  cannot  now  (in 
these  days  of  limited  companies  and  capital  enterprise)  any  longer  ba  said  to 
stand  in  any  fixed  relation  to  his  total  fiinds.§    Wiien  to  this  point  is  added 

*The  exemption  of  £24  ought  to  be  deducted  from  this  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  tax. 

t  Or  again,  an  artisan,  having  no  real  or  personal  property,  and  earning  (say) 
forty  shillings  a  week,  would  on  the  Swiss  system  pay  about  £5  a  year  in  rates 
and  taxes  in  Ipswich,  and  nearly  £6  in  SalislJury  (whatever  sort  of  house  he  lived 
in) ;  a  sum  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  moke  him  take  a  very  real  interest 
in  educational  or  any  other  public  developments  of  a  character  likely  to  ratse  the 
rates;  whereas  under  our  English  system  if  he  Itved  (as  he  probably  Would)  in  a 
cottage  or  tenement  under  that  particular  value  at  which  compounding  obtains  in 
h£8  town,  he  would  not  (consciously)  contribute  a  penny  towards  local  public 
exp-^nditure,  and  would  be  able  to  vote  freely  for  educational  or  any  other  municipa. 
developments  without  directly  feeling  any  effects  of  his  "  progressive  "  views  on  his 
own  pocket. 

+  In  Bern  City  a  boy*s  education  is  free  from  6  years  old  to  15  years  old 
whatever  school  he  be  in.  And  if  he  be  in  the  Primary  School  there  is  no  charge 
for  books  or  other  materials. 

§  Compare  Professor  and  Mrs.  Fawoett's  Essays  and  Lectures,  Political  and 
Social,  1872,  page  77.  "  It  is  well  known  that  local  rates  are  levied  upon  real  property 
only,  such  as  land,  mines  and  houses.  Personal  property  escapes  these  charges 
altogether.  .  .  .  But  each  year  a  greater  portion  of  the  wealth  of  such  a 
country  as  England  exists  in  the  form  of  personal  property,  and  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  owner  of  such  personal  property  should  escape  all  local  taxateon." 
And  similarly  Lord  Salisbury  has  stated  in  the  Report  to  the  Roval  Commission 
of  1884  [O.--4402  page  99]:  "There  is  no  sort  of  ground  for  charging  such  an 
expenditure  (viz.,  for  the  provision  of  artisan  dwellings  out  of  the  rates)  on  the 
occupiers  of  land  and  houses  only.  Incomes  of  all  kinds — ^whether  they  come 
from  consols  or  foreign  stocks,  debentures,  ground  rents  or  mortgages — ought 
equally  to  bear  such  a  burden,  if  it  is  to  be  borne  by  property  at  all." 
1396.  D  2 
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the  fact  that  rents  of  small  tenements  (which  compound  for  rates)  do  not 
rise  immediately  with  every  rise  in  local  rates  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  a 
town  i>opulation  thus  do  not  immediately  feel  any  alterations  in  the  rate  of 
local  taxation,  it  is  manifest  that  local  policy,  both  in  {School  Board  matters 
and  otherwise,  may  Ije,  in  England,  decidetl  by  majorities  of  voters  who  are  not 
at  the  time  calle<i  upon  to  pay  the  piper,  though  they  largely  decide  in  the 
calling  of  the  time.*  Thus,  in  London,  out  of  the  total  number  of  voters,  con- 
sidteraibly  over  40  per  cent,  pay  no  local  rates  directly,  in  consequence  of  the  "  com- 
poundinig"  system,  and  thus  feel  no  direct  effects  of  any  progressive 
developments  of  local  public  expenditure;  and  in  a  certain  municipal 
borough  on  the  east  coast,  of  some  25,000  inluU>itaaita,  more  than.  3,000  (out  of 
the  total  number  of  5,000  voters)  entirely  escape  paying  local  rates  directly  owing 
to  "compounding";  and  1  am  assured  on  competent  authority,  from  two 
independent  local  sources,  that  the  rents  in  compounding  tenements  in  that 
town  have  steadily  fallen,  while  the  local  rates  liave  heavily  increaseil,  for 
some  years  past.  It  is  at  all  events  obviously  impossible  to  compare 
public  opinion  and  the  enthusiasm  for  a  large  public  exi)enditure  in  the 
cause  of  public  developments,  which  exist  in  England  and  in  Switzerland 
respectively,  since  the  incidence  of  the  local  taxation  burden  is  so  wholly 
ditterent  in  the  two  countiies,  and  with  us  the  cost  of  a  progressive  policy  is 
not  borne  consciously  and  directly  by  every  individual  who  votes  for  it,  as  is 
necessarily  the  case  in  Switzerland.  It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  in  support  of  the 
English  system  that  ultimately  (if  not  always  immediately)  a  rise  of  local  taxation 
inevitably  touches  the  pockets  of  every  inhabitant  (since  rents  ultimately  will  rise 
with  the  improvemetits  in  the  district),  but  that  by  masking  the  financial  effects  of 
V)ig  local  or  national  improvements  (through  indirect  rating  and  taxat-on)  we  make 
it  an  easier  matter  to  get  such  improvements  voted  into  action.  But  then  under 
%uch  circumstances  it  is  surely  impossible  to  describe  these  developments  as  signs 
of  an  earnest  enthusiasm,  or  as  the  outcome  of  a  deliberate  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  "  the  people,"  m  favour  of  tihe  improvements  in  question. 


3.  Allocation  of  Funds. 


How  the  Such  being  th  e  general  system  of  taxation,  it  remains  to  show, 

d^^^'d  to  ^^^*'  ^^^  manner  in  which  the  amount  of  taxation  necessary  for 
Education  is  educational  purposes  is  arrived  at,  and  then  how  the  proceeds  of 
fixel.  this  taxation  are  applied  by  the  Local  Authority  and  the  Central 

Authority,  respectively,  for  the  purposes  of  public  education. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Communal  Schools.  Every  Communal 
School  is  managed  by  a  Commission  (either  nominated  or  elected, 
as  explained  above),  which  settles  the  detailed  application  of  the 
funds  placed  at  its  disposal  for  the  purpose.  These  funds  consist 
of  (a)  the  proceeds  of  the  School  Capital  Fund,  (6)  the  proceeds  of 
Communal  Taxation,  and  [c)  contributions  from  the  Cantonal 
Exchequer.  The  amoTint  of  (b)  is  decided  in  most  places  by 
the  general  Communal  Council,  which  sets  apart  a  certain  por- 
tioii  of  the  proceeds  of  general  local  taxation  for  the  purpose,  and 
hands  this  over  to  the  Schul-Kommission  to  administer  at  their 

*  Compare  Professor  Fawcett's  Lectures  above  named,  page  81 :  "  Not  long  since 
we  were  conversing  with  a  w<M*k>ing  man.  who,  in  consequence  (tf  the  abolition  of 
compounding,  had  just  paid  his  first  poor  rate.  He  had  not  irecognised  the  fact 
that  he  had  for  a  long  timie  as  a  compounder  made  a  similar,  though  not  so  large, 
ofmtribution  to  the  rates  in  tthe  form  of  increased  rent.  And  our  friend  was  now 
considerably  aroused,  and  in  a  tone  of  indignation  remarked  :  '  Is  it  not  unjuet  that 
I  <should  have  to  pay  this  money  ? '  *'  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  England  i>as  never 
yet  explicitly  adopted  the  tibeory  (which  underlies  all  Swiss  taxation)  that  the 
burden  of  local  taxation  should  feil  on  each  individual,  and  ^lionld  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  ammnit  of  his  total  wealth  (in  whatever  form)  in  each  case ; 
indeed,  this  very  theory  is  expressly  rejected-  by  many  writers,  in  favour  of  attempt^ 
mg  to  correlate  the  burden  in  every  case  with  the  amount  of  benefits  estimated  to 
accrue  t-o  the  owner  and  occupier  through  location  in  the  pcirticular  area  rated, 
without  reference  to  tihe  greater  or  less  amount  of  means  possesKd  by  tlie  individual. 


•  r  -  • 
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discretion;  in  some  places,  however,  this  right  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Schul-Kommission  itself,  which  is  then  practically  a 
separate   School    Board,   and   itself  levies   such   a   rate    as   will 

i produce  the  sum  which  it  thinks  requisite  or  desirable  for 
Educational  purposes  during  the  coming  vear.  But  in  most 
Cantons  where  this  latter  system  of  ad  hoc  local  Education 
Authorities  exists  (as  in  Zurich),  the  separation  between  the 
educational  and  the  general  authority,  and  between  the  two  rates 
OP  taxations,  is  dropped  in  the  case  of  the  large  towns,  and  the  one 
general  Communal  Council  is  supreme ;  this  is  done  in  order 
to  obtain  unity  of  administration  and  a  proper  adjustment  Ad  hoc 
between  educational  and  general  expenditure.  -In  fact,  the  ^-J.^  ^^"^ 
Special  Education  Board,  possessing  independence  of  the  Com- 
munal Council  in  regard  to  deciding  limits  of  exijcnditure,  seldom 
exists  except  in  those  small  places  where  the  general  communal 
expenditure  is  very  little,  and  the  funds  requisite  for  even  the 
barest  school  maintenance  necessarily  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  call  made  on  the  communal  purse.* 

But  while  the  limits  to  be  observed  in  local  expenditure  on  Education  ii* 
Educa^on   are   thus  settled,   as  a  rule,  by  the  General  Local  "^4  detecheil 
Authority,  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  actually  spent  function  of 
is  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  ad  hoc  Schul-Kommission  or  local  govern- 
School   Board,   who   know   and   are   responsible   for   the   whole  ™^^*- 
management  or  working  of  the  schools.!     If  it  be  urged  that 
for  this  reason  the  latter  should  surely  be  also  the  Authority  to 
decide  upon  the  amount  of  public  funds  made  available  for  the 
schools  during  the  year  (and  consequently  should  fix  the  Educa- 
tion tax,  as  is  the  case  with  the  School   Boards  for  Primarv 
Education  in  England)  it  is  replied  by  Swiss  economists  (i)  that 
it  is  always  possible  for  some  of  the  members  of  the  School  Board 
to  be  elected  members,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  General  Local 
Authorit;^',  where  they  can  thus  adequately  plead  the  financial 
need.i  of  the  schools  and  obtain  due  recognition  for  them  amongst 
the  various  claims  on  the  public  purse ;   and  (ii)  that  to  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  School  Board,  as  distinct  from  the  General 
Local  Authority,  the  independent  right  to  fix  their  own  rate  of 
ex])enditure  is  to  give  to  education  an  undue  and  unwise  (and 
indeed  unnecessary)  precedence  over  other  local  requirements ; 
and  {Hi)  that  however  important  education  may  be  (and  no  one,  . 
thi\v  say,  is  more  alive  to  its  importance  than  the  Swiss)  it  should 
pro]x*rly  always  be  kept  in  due  proportion  to  other  Communal 

*  Id  a  certain  village  of  800  inliabitants  in  on«  of  the  larger  Cantons,  described 
in  detail  in  Appeodix  £.,  page  76,  the  total  disbursement  from  the  Oonvnnnal  puree 
for  non-educational  purpasos  is  only  £105,  Avhile  its  school  expenditure  is  dbl30, 
whereas  in  a  large  place  like  Bern  City  tihe  total  Communal  expenditure  id  over 
£150,000,  of  which  the  educational  portion  is  some  £40,000. 

t  Compare  the  similar  system  practised  by  most  of  our  County  Councils  in  regard 
to  their  Technical  Instruction  Committees,  the  latter  having  to  deal  only  with 
the  application  of  the  sums  placed  at  their  dispos'il  by  the  vote  of  the  Council 
as  a  whole.  Our  local  authority  for  Primary  Education,  on  the  other  hand, 
viz.,  the  School  Board,  having  been  created  in  1870,  when  our  organisation  of  local 
government,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  was  still  backward,  was  for  this  and 
other  reasons  made  a  separate  independent  local  authority,  witn  power  to  fix  it^ 
own  rate  of  expenditure,  independentlv  of  all  municipal  and  other  local  agencies, 
Vide  Parliamentary  Debates  on  the  Education  Bill  of  1870. 
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matters,  and  will,  in  fact,  gain  not  lose  from  being  given  its  place 
ill  thie  list  of  general  needs,  instead  of  being  relegated  to  a 
wholly  separate  category ;  for  it  is  feared  that  under  the  latter 
arrangement  the  cost  of  education  might  come  to  be  regarded  as 
an  unwelcome  and  "  extra  "  claim  upon  the  rates,  through  being 
rendered  so  conspicuous  by  its  isolation,  and  thus  be  liable  to 
meet  with  keener  opposition  from  the  more  ignorant  or  more 
obscurantist  ratepayers ;  and  (iv)  lastly,  it  has  been  noticed,  in 
Cantons  where  such  independent  School  Boards  exist,  that  the 
School  Board  members  become  so  engrossed  with  the  school 
tnatters  whi(5h  it  is  their  sole  province  to  consider,  that  they  are 
apt  in  their  enthusiasm,  to  incur  an  expenditure  on  education  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  community,  and 
to  the  scale  of  the  rest  of  the  public  expenditure  on  the  general 
Communal  needs  which  have  to  be  met  from  the  public  purse. 

For  these  various  reasons,  therefore,  in  the  matter  of  education 
it  is  found  best  that  the  limit  of  local  expenditure  should  be 
decided  by  the  General  Local  Authority,  and  only  the  method 
of  expenditure  (i.e.,  the  administration  of  the  funds)  by  the 
Special  Educational  Body. 

As  regards  the  Cantonal  Schools,  practically  the  same  system 
is  followed.  The  amount  of  money  which  is  to  be  set  aside  in 
a  given  year  fof  cantonal  expenditure  on  education  is  fixed  by 
the  General  Cantonal  Council  (of  which  the  Education  Minister 
is  a  member,  so  that  he  can  explain  the  special  needs  of  his 
Depaiijnent  when  the  whole  Cantonal  Budget  is  being  discussed), 
and  the  amount  is  thus  fixed  in  due  proportion  to  the  other  calls 
on  the  cantonal  purse. 

But,  when  once  the  total  sum  available  for  education  from 
the  Cantonal  purse  is  thus  fixed  by  the  General  Cantonal 
Authority,  the  proportion  in  which  these  cantonal  funds  are 
then  allotted  to  the  various  sections  of  public  education  is  left 
entirely  to  the  Education  Department,  which  is  responsible  for 
educational  administration.*  This  Department  then  set«  aside 
a  certain  portion  for  the  Cantonal  Schools,  for  which  it  is 
directly  responsible,  and  the  rest  for  the  various  local  schools 
(primarj'  and  others),  whose  expenses  it  only  partially  supplies 
by  the  grants  described  above.  The  funds  allotted  to  ihe 
Cantonal  Schools  are  in  their  turn  handed  over  to  the  various 
Commissions  in  charge  of  each  school  respectively,  and  by  them 
applied  to  the  particular  purposes  in  view;  and  similarly  in 
regard  to  the  Primary  and  the  District  Schools. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  every  branch  and  every  grade  and 
every  type  of  education  has  its  own  scheme  of  finance ;  and  that, 
as  we  have  before  said,  the  burden  of  educational  expenditure 
in    each   case   is   variously   but   deliberately   distributed,   on   a 


*  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  Central  Authority,  in  each  Canton,  for 
Technical  Education  (in  the  etriot  technological  sense)  is  not  the  Kduoaiion  De>part' 
ment  but  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industiy.  Similarly  the  Federal 
Grantfl  to,  and  supervision  of.  Technical  and  Commercial  Education,  aiB  vested  in 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  This  arrangement  also  obtains  in  Fratice  and  in 
Germany. 
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thought-out  plan,  amongst  the  three  constituent  authorities — 
the  Commune,  the  Canton,  and  the  Bund;  the  one  common 
principle  being  that  the  limit  of  the  amount  to  be  spent  is 
as  a  rule  decided,  in  each  grade  of  education,  by  the  General 
Authority,  while  the  Education  Authority  only  decides  the 
manner  in  which  the  said  sum  is  spent;  and,  further,  that  no 
grade  of  education  has  an  exclusive,  or  largely  preponderant 
claim  to  public  funds,  or  to  public  interest,  to  the  detriment  of 
all  the  rest. 

It  is,  however,  equally  obvious  that,  as  the  systems  of  grants 
vary  considerably  in  the  different  Cantons,  the  actual  apportion- 
ment of  educational  expenditure  between  the  locality  and  the 
Central  Authority  must  also  vary  considerably.  And  in  the 
same  way  the  varying  needs  of  the  different  Cantons  also  cause 
the  share  borne  bv  the  Bund  in  each  Canton  to  bear  verv 
varying  proportions  to  the  total  expenditures  of  Canton  and 
Commune  taken  together.  Yet  all  of  these  variations  are 
intentional,  not  haphazard,  and  are  due  to  deliberate  plan,  not 
(as  is  the  case  with  us)  to  any  accidental  or  automatic  increment 
of  the  number  of  children  provided  for,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  respective  types  of  schools  in  the  various  localities,  or  to  the 
number  of  subjects  taught. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  compiled  a  table  of  educational  finance 
(sec  page  60)  from  a  great  many  diflEerent  sources,  in  order  to 
show  at  a  glance  (1)  the  actual  incidence  of  the  burden  of  educa- 
tional expenditure,  in   each  of  its  different  grades,   upon  the 
three  different  sources  of  funds  above  referred  to,  and  also  (2)  the 
proportion    of   aid   which    each  grade    and   type   of   education 
respectively  claims  and  receives  from  the  public  purse.     Every 
endeavour    has    been    made     to    render    the     table     accurate 
and    complete,     but    the     accounts     of     such    varied    matters 
are  naturally  so  intricate  that  a  certain  margin  for  error  must  be 
allowed  in  using  it.     The  money  figures  are  given  in  English  Total  ex- 
sterling  to  facilitate  comparison,  because  to  English  eyes  long  penditure  on 
vow?  of  francs  are  apt  to  convey  a  false  8ugp;estion  of  actual  iinder^ti?^ 
amount.    Particulars  are  given  separately  for  the  three  Cantons  various heatU. 
of  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Geneva,  respectively,  in  order  to  show  the 
variety  of  incidence  in  these  three  places  which  we  have  taken 
above  as  typical  of  the  three  different  systems  of  educational 
finance  ;  wnile  the  whole  of  Switzerland  is  also  given,  in  order  to 
show  the  results  as  a  whole,  and  these  ai%  further  compared 
with  such  similar  figures  as  are  obtainable  for  England  and 
Wales.*     Some  of  the  results  given  in  the  table  are  of  con- 
siderable interest,  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  scarcelj' 
any  private  schools  in  Switzerland,  and  that  these  figures  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  to  represent  practically  all  the  money  that 
is  spent  on  education  in  Switzerland,  except  some  private  ex- 
penditure for  Kindergartens,  on  Commercial  classes,  and  so  forth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that,  taking  Switzerland  as  a 
whole,   the  Primary  School   (which  is   the  school  used   by   all 

*  For  details  of  this  English  expenditure,  and  cautions  as  to  comparisons  with 
Rwiss  expenditure,  fee  Appendix  pages  78-81,  and  the  notes  on  page  ol. 
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classes  of  the  population,  in  fact,  by  every  individual)  is  respon- 
sible for  rather  more  than  half  the  total  public  expenditure. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  Public  Primary 
School  is  unused  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  we 
give  to  Primary  Education  practically  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
public  funds  devoted  to  education.  The  Swiss  Volkschule  as  a 
whole,  inclusive  of  Primary,  Higher  Primary,  District,  and  Even- 
ing Continuation  Schools,  consumes  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  sum  devoted  to  education ;  but  in  England  no  accounts 
exist  to  show  how  far  public  funds  are  devoted  to  these  grades  in 
all.  Higher  Secondary  Education  comes  next  in  Switzerland, 
and  Technical  Instruction  close  behind.  In  regard  to 
the  latter,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Swiss  spend  more  than 
twice  as  jmuch  (in  proportion  to  population)  onJ  Technical 
Instruction  as  we  spend  in  Englana  and  Wales  from  public 
funds,  so  far  at  least  as  public  accounts  show  it.  In  regard  to 
Secondary  Education  in  England  (both  Lower  Secondary  Schools 
and  Higher  Secondary)  it  appears  that  we  are  content  to  spend 
about  one  farthing  per  head  of  population,  out  of  public  funds, 
on  this  grade  of  education,  while  Switzerland,  democratic  though 
she  is,  devotes  to  it  about  fifty-five  times  this  sum.  The 
English  figure  appears  in  the  table  as  f  d. ;  but  this  is  because 
Wales  is  included,  in  which  country  intermediate  education 
receives  direct  support  both  from  local  and  from  central  funds, 
under  an  Act  which  has  as  yet  no  counterpart  in  England 
(section  1  (4)  Local  Taxation  Act,  1890,  and  section  8  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889).  If  we  take  Wales  by  her- 
self, we  find  that  about  5d.  per  head  of  population  was  spent  in 
1895  from  public  funds,  local  and  central,  on  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation, and  this  amount  has  risen  considerably  since  then :  while 
the  figure  for  England  alone  still  remains  about  one  farthing. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  table  shows  only  the  expenditure 
from  public  funds  (rates  and  taxes)  not  sums  provided  from 
voluntary  contributions  or  endowments  (both  of  which  do  so 
much  for  all  grades  of  education  in  England) ;  the  objects  of  the 
table  being  to  show  (a)  how  much  the  two  countries  have 
respectively  been  willing  to  rate  and  tax  themselves  for  the 
maintenance  of  education  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  (b)  in 
what  pi-oportions  these  public  funds  have  been  allotted 
respectively  to  primary,  to  secondary,  and  to  technical  education, 
in  the  two  countries.* 

In  regard  to  this  latter  point,  it  will  be  seen  fi^m  the  Table 
how  differently  Switzerland  and  England  (in  so  far  as  regards 
appropriation  of  public  funds)  evaluate  the  relative  importance  of 
the  different  grades  of  education  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
For,  of  her  total  public  expenditure  on  education,  Switzerland 
devotes  58  per  cent,  to  her  Primary  Schools,  13  per  cent,  to  her 

•  The  Swiss  expenditure  on  school  buildings  is  usually  entered  under  the 
Public  Works  Department  Accounts,  and  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  dis- 
«itangle  the  amount  thus  soent,  and  to  add  it  to  general  school  expenditure 
of  the  whole  country.  For  this  reason,  we  have  omitted  both  Swiss  and  English 
expenditure  on  school  buildings  as  far  as  possible.  Samples  of  detailed  budgets  will, 
however,  be  found  in  the  case  of  three  individual  Cantons  on  page  58,  showing  to 
what,  extent  this  nuwifc  be  allowed  for,  when  calculating  tile  total  expenditure  on 
education,  and  what  is  the  normal  outlay  on  buildings. 
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Higher  Primary  and  Continuation  Schools,  10  per  cent,  to  her 
Secondary  Schools,  and  9  per  cent,  to  Technical  Education.  We 
in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  no  complete  accounts  of 
most  of  our  educational  expenditure,  and  never  work  out  any 
scheme  of  the  relative  values,  or  proportionate  needs,  of  all  the 
various  grades.  But,  so  far  as  can  be  estimated  from  such  public 
accounts  as  exist,  it  woidd  seem  that  we  give  practicallv  90  per 
cent,  of  our  total  public  educational  expenditure  to  the  JPrimary 
Schools,  leaving  8  per  cent,  to  Technical  Education,  some  small 
amount  never  yet  calculated  for  Continuation  Schools,  and  only 
0*6  per  cent,  to  Secondary  Education  (and  indeed  still  less  than 
this  if  Wales  were  exchided).+ 

Having  thus  dealt,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  actual  amounts 
devoted    to    education    in    Switzerland,    it    may    be    well,    in 
order    to    complete    this    financial    study,  to    show    the    place 
of  education,  financially,   amongst  the  various  burdens  of  the  Proportion  of 
Swiss  public  purse,  by  showing  relatively,  as  well  as  absolutely,  to  o^er"* 
the  share  of  public  funds  which  is  apportioned  by  Swiss  Local  and  expenditure. 
Central    Authorities    to    education    as    compared    with    other 
branches  of  social  activity  and  public  service.      For  this  purpose 
we  will  make  certain  extracts  from  the  Cantonal  Budgets  for 
1896  of  three  typical  Cantons,  and  show  the  proportion  which 
educational  expenditure  bore  to  the  other  items  of  the  Cantonal 
accounts.     The  figures  are  of  Cantonal  expenditure  only ;   the 
expenditure  of  the  Communes  is  not  included  here ;  and,  there- 
fore, this  table  shows  only  about  half  the  total  public  expendi- 
ture on  education  in  the  three  Cantons  in  question. 

Total  Cantonal  Expenditure  on  Education  of  all  Grades  in   1895 
(exclusive  of  Communal  expenditure),  a.s  compared  with  public 

expenditure  on  other  objects. 


Bern 
Canton. 

Zurich 
Canton. 

St.  Gallen 
Canton. 

539,305 
^1,048,924 

339,014 
^633,782 

229,441 
•£153,879 

£48,426* 
1         none 

£47,096 
£153,664  J 
one-six  til 

£42,266 
none 

£10,728 
Jei55,039 
one-fourth 

£29,747 
none 

(?) 
je26,815 

one-fifth 

Population 

Grand      total       of       cantonal 

expenditure     on     all    public 

matters  from  carUoiuU  funds 

only 

Out  of  this  sum  the — 
Military  Department  took 
The  Naval  Administration 
The  Poor  Law  Administration  - 
And  Education  .        -        -        - 

or  about 

of  the  whole  Cantonal  expend ituret 
and  this  without  taking  into  account  any  of  the  sums  s]>ent  by  the  Communes. 

♦  Compare  the  following  items  from  the  ParliamenUvry  Estimates  for  1898  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  beorm^  in  mind,  of  course,  that  Switzerland  has  no  Colonial 
or  Foreign  Eimpdre  to  maintam  : — 

Army  .... 

Navy 

Education  (mainly  Primary) 
Total  Estimates,  about 
t  It  must  be  remembered  that  thifl  is  for  Cantonal  expenditare  on  education  of 
all  grades,  not  merely  primary. 

t  Throughout  this  memorandum,  England,  or  England  and  Wales,  is  under 
consideration ;  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  been  omitted  from  the  calculations,  as 
poMessing  such  widely  different  systems  and  organisations  as  to  invalidate  oom- 
parifloni. 


£19,220,000 

£23,778,000 

£11,965,800 

£116,007,000 
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As  emphasising  the  part  played  by  the  special  Authorities 
for  technical,  as  distinct  from  general  education,  it  may  be  well 
to  show  how  this  cantonal  expenditure  on  Education  was  appor- 
tioned between  different  Departments  in  each  case :  — 


Education  Dopartment 
Dept.  of  Iiidustrv  and  Commerce 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of    Public    Works 
i.e.,  for  School  Buildings. 

Total :::    - 


Bern. 

£119,999 

£10,361 

£14,653 

£8,651 

Zurich. 

£138,471 

£1,578 

£44,434 

£10,556 

.£153,664 

£155,039 

S.  Gallen. 

£23,122 

£1,574 

£119 

£2,000 


£26,815 


The  above  is,  as  we  have  said,  only  Cantonal  expenditure,  but 
similar  proofs  of  liberal  provision  for  education  from  Communal 
funds  could  easily  be  produced.  Thus  in  Zurich  Canton,  for 
example,  the  expenditure  of  the  Communes  on  education 
amounted  to  one-fourth  of  their  total  expenditure,  just  as  was 
the  case  in  the  Cantonal  Budget.  The  expenditure  of  all  the 
Communes  of  Zurich  Canton  added  together  was  as  follows :  — 

£ 
General  Communal  Expenditure  - 
Church   Expenditure     -         -         -         - 

Poor   Reliei 

Volkschul      ------ 

Higher  Volkschul  .         -         -         - 

Secondary  and  Higher  Education  (mainly 

provided    from    Cantonal    funds,    see 

column    5    in    the    Statistical    Table, 

page  60)     ------ 


503,640 
24,189 
66,684 

180,654 
23,645 


Total  Communal  Expenditure     -£798,812 

If  we  add  this  to  the  Zurich  Cantonal  Budget,  we  find  that — 
taking  Communal  and  Cantonal  expenditure  together  and  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Grants, — Education,  including  all  grades, 
took  £357,963,  out  of  a  total  public  Cantonal  and  Communal 
expenditure  on  all  matters  of  £1,847,746.  The  Canton  of  Zurich, 
it  may  be  noted,  is  in  population  about  equal  to  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  inclusive  of  Hull. 

t  It  may  be  interestinj;  to  compare  tbe  proportions  shown  in  the  following  figures 
for  the  London  County  Council :  — 


County  Kate  for  (General  Purjwses 
Asylums  ]k>ard  Ilate 
lliite  for  Primary  Education    - 
Rate  for  Secondary  Education 
Rate  for  Technical  Education 


1890. 
d. 
13i 
2i 

0 
0 


1898. 

d. 

14 

124 
0 
0 


But  it  must  be  noted  that  these  figures  by  no  means  cover  the  same  ground  a? 
the  Swiss  figures,   that  they  are  levied  on  wholly  diflferent  systems,  and  are 
only  very  rough  indications  of  the  proportion  whicl.  education  bears  to  some  of 
the  other  calls  on  the  public  purse  in  London  County.    It  should  spec'.ally  b? 
noted  that  the  Swiss  Cantonal  figures  for  education  in  the  above  table  are  for  all 
|?rades,  but  do  not  include  the  large  sums  spent  by  the  Communes,  while  the  London 
figure  is  for  Primary  Education  only,  and  does  not  include  the  large  sum  con- 
tributed from  Imperial  funds.    It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  London,  by  spending 
on  Teohnioal  Education  the  whole  of  the  Residue  Funds  (whiskey  money)  vfhich.  it 
might,  if  it  chose,  devote  to  the  relief  of  the  general  rates,  is  practically  rating  itself 
indirectly  for  the  development  of  Technical  Education,  to  the  amount  of  a  little  more 
than  a  penny  in  the  £. 


E  FROM  PUBLIC  FUMDS 
UDING  BUILDINGS). 

6 6 7 


^TechnlcaT 
Edumtion 
of  all  Grades. 


SecondaryEduoation 
Middle  and  Higher  jUniveraitieB 
Schools  (h).         \ 


t 

Totel. 

£ 

88 

63,667 

60 

101,668 

2 

1,974  (c) 

Total. 
£ 

97,260 


£167,089 


£97,250 


8.    d. 
1    13 

10-8 


d. 
6-1 


Totel. 

£ 

53,572  id) 
96,854  (e) 


£150,426  im) 


8.    d. 

1    Oi  (i») 

9-3 


SeconSitfyBducauoD 

Higher  and  Middle 

Schools. 


r. 
ft. 


t) 


Universities 


(tr) 


Total. 
£ 
260  08) 

74,706  03) 
6,889 


Totel. 

£ 
0(z) 


32,016  03) 


£81,295 


8.    d. 
0    0i(r) 

0-C 


^xechnTIa^ 

£dui.>Rtioii 
o.  nil  Ora«le«. 

Total. 

£ 
19,496 

684,893 
292,688 

£947,027 


B.    d. 

0    8 

7-9 


SecoudaryJBducation 

Higher  and  Middle 

Schools. 


(r)81 

17-9 

1-1 


Total. 
£ 
39,600  (r) 
8,705 
288  (c) 


UniverBity. 


£48,698 


8.   d. 
1    «H 


16-6 


Totel. 
£ 

24,374 


£24,374 


d. 
lOf 


8*2 


1  echuical 

Education 

of  nil  Grades. 

Total. 

£ 

[      22,704  (d) 
4,914  (fir) 


£27,618  (71) 


8.    d. 
1    Oi 


9*4 


Secondary  Education 

Higher  and  Middle 

Schools. 

UniverBity. 

Teclinical  BJu- 

cation  of  all 

Grades. 

19-4 

78-4 

2-2 

Totel. 

£ 
2,400 
9,706 

272  (c) 

Totel. 
£ 

17,680 

Total. 
£ 

\     14.896  (rf) 

6,998  (/) 

.C12.377 

£17,630 

£20,894  (»)(/) 

d. 
8}(^) 

8*8 

s.  d. 
1  Oi 

6-5 

s.  d. 
1    2} 

6-6 

• 

SecondaryEducation 

Higher  and  Middle 

SchoolB. 

University. 

Technical 
Education 
of  all  Grades. 

L 

% 

97-8 
2-7 

Totel. 
£ 

16,168 
424(c) 

Totel. 
£ 

17,463 

Total. 
£ 

}  4,461  (d) 

8,046  (A) 

£16,582  (0 

17,463 

£7,606  (n) 

B.    d. 

2    10  (t) 

19.2 

s.    d. 
3    3H«) 

8.    d. 
1     4J 

0.6 

61 
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The  figures  in  this  table,  which  Are  for  1895,  most  not  be  taken  as  absolutely 
correct  or  comprehensive.  They  are  approximate.  They  may  serve,  however, 
allowing  margms  for  errors,  to  show  how  a  high  rate  of  expenditure  in  one  branch 
of  education  is  inevitably  gained  at  the  cost  of  a  low  expenditure  in  another.  And 
it  is  hoped  that  the  tame  may  serve  as  a  graphic  object  lesson  in  the  meaning, 
and  the  advantages  of  having  a  complete  National  Organisation  of  Education  in 
every  grade,  ana  of  the  principle  of  comparing  the  proportionate  needs  and 
claims  of  each  and  every  grade  of  education  respectively  on  the  public  purse. 

Notes. 

{a)  This  column  includes  Primary  Schools,  some  Truant  Schools,  Primary 
Teachers'  Pensions,  Administration  and  Inspection,  but  scarcely  any  expenditure 
on  buildings. 

(6)  In  the  English  sense. 

(f )  These  sums  are  Federal  Grants  to  the  Commerce  Section  of  the  Gynma- 
slum. 

{d)  I  do  not  possess  the  accounts  necessary  for  disentangling  the  Communal 
from  the  Cantonal  expenditure  on  Technical  Instruction.  As  the  latter  is 
generally  the  greater  portion,  the  whole  is  throughout  entered  to  the  Cantonal 
expenditure  in  the  hrst  left-hand  column  of  this  table,  where  the  Total 
Expenditure  is  given.  This  arrangement  somewhat  vitiates  all  the  percentages 
in  Column  1. 

(e)  This  sum  is  thus  apportioned  :— Industrial,  £18,812  ;  Agricultural,  £8.372 ; 
Commercial,  £1,908.  There  is  also  a  sum  of  some  £35,000  for  the  Great  Federal 
Polytechnic,  or  Technical  University,  in  Zurich  City,  and  various  m'scellaneous 
disbursements,  amounting  to  £32,762. 

(/)  This  sum  is  thus  apportioned  : — Industrial,  £4,292  ;  Agricultural,  £o04  ; 
Commercial,  £200.  The  Federal  Polytechnic  is  not  here  included  because  it  is 
not  a  Cantonal  Institution. 

{g)  This  sum  is  thus  apportioned  : — Industrial,  £4,052 ;  Agricultural,  £792  ; 
Commercial,  £68. 

(A)  This  sum  is  thus  apportioned  : — Industrial,  £2,508  ;  Agricultural,  £532. 

(/)  This  term  connotes,  in  columns  2,  3  and  4,  all  the  Sciiool  Boards,  and  in 
columns  5,  6  and  7,  the  Technical  Education  Committees  in  non-County  Boroughs 
and  in  Urban  Districts. 

(m)  This  sum  does  not  represent  all  the  money  that  is  spent  on  Technical 
Education  in  Switzerland,  but  furthei  accounts  are  not  obtainable. 

(rt)  This  sum  includes  Manual  Instruction  Grants  to  Training  Colleges  and 
Higher  Primary  Schools,  etc.,  etc. 

Qi)  This  abnormally  hij^h  rate  in  Zurich,  as  compared  with  other  Cantons,  is 
mainly  due  to  her  very  high  rate  of  expenditure  in  Primary  and  Higher  Primary 
Education. 

{q)  The  high  expenditure  in  Zurich  on  jwpular  education  is  far  above  all  other 
Cantons.  W  hile  it  has  earned  for  Zurich  great  educational  renown,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  it  has  naturally  led  to  veiy  great  jjarsimony  in  the  matter  of 
Secondary  Education.  The  greater  part  of  the  abnormality  is  due  to  the 
Immense  Primary  School  expenditure  in  Zurich  City.  It  is  also  due  to  the  very 
small  provision  of  gymnasien  or  Higher  Secondary  Schools,  in  proportion  to 
the  Ifti^e  area  and  {copulation  of  the  Canton. 

(r)  Tliis  hifjh  proportion  of  Connnunal  contribution  to  High  School  and  Secon- 
dary Education  in  Bern  Canton  Ls  due  to  the  facts  that  (i. )  from  historical 
reasons  Bern  City  has  retained  her  great  Gymnasium,  inste*id  of  it  being  a 
Cantonal  institution  ;  and  (il)  that  there  are  several  Progynmasien  in  the 
Canton,  in  various  towns,  instead  of  only  one  for  the  whole  Canton,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  smaller  Cantons. 

{s)  Geneva  is  the  Canton  in  which  centralisation  is  most  strongly  practised.  It 
is  worked  largely  on  the  French  Mo<lel. 

{t)  In  Geneva  Canton  the  area  is  so  small  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
boys  can  attend  the  Cantonal  Gymnasium  (instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  Higher  Primary  Schools)  than  is  possible  in  most  Cantons 

(m)  This  high  figure  for  University  Education  is  due  to  the  iozi  of  the  Univer- 
sity being  in  a  Canton  with  so  smafl  a  {topulation. 

(m?)  The  English  totals  are  not  complete  :  but  no  exact  accounts  or  reports 
can  be  obtained  for  what  is  here  missing.     For  details  see  Apjcendix  F. 

{x)  This  includes  some  expenditure  on  Industrial  Schools,  nut  no  expenditure 
from  loans,  on  school  buildings,  etc.  Nor  does  it  include  £1,023,121,  from  school 
fees  and  voluntary  contributions,  which  can  hardly  be  included  under  public 
funds,  or  under  expenditure  from  local  authori(  ies. 

(y)  There  ou^ht  to  be  in  this  column  the  School  Beard  expenditure  on 
the  Upper  Portions  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  and  on  Continuation  and  Evening 
Schools,  and  County  and  Municipal  expenditure  on  the  same,  as  also  Central : 
but  none  of  these  can  be  properly  disentangled  from  colunms  2  and  7,  where 
they  are  therefore  included. 

{%)  Expenditure  from  Voluntary  contributions  and  from  Endowments  i** 
excluded  throughout. 

(iS)  There  ought  to  be  several  sums  in  this  column  which  cannot  be  dis' 

entangled  from  column  7. 
(y)  For  det^ls  of  all  the  English  figures  see  Appendix  F,  pages  78-81. 
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V. 

GENERAL  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  SWISS 
ORGANISATION  OF  EDUCATION. 

What   then   are   the    chief   lessons    to   be  drawn   from  our 

comparative  study  of  Swiss  systems  of  educational  finance  and 

of    Swiss    methods    of     expenditure?      Financially    speaking, 

Switzerland  is  an  excellent  object  lesson  in  the  advantages  of  the 

principle  of  Decentralisation,  in  public  education,  not  carried  to 

extremes  but  combined  with  a  wholesome  corrective  of  partial 

,  ,         :    central  aid  and  considerable  central  control.     As  we  have  said 

teges^of^a    I    in   an   earlier  page,   every  locality  is   encouraged  to   take   the 

certain       \i    deepest  interest  in  its  educational  work  from  the  fact  that  it 

measure  of      provides  from  its  own  resources  so  large  a  portion  of  the  necessaiy 

tionf '^  ^^  ^^  funds ;    and  the  effects  of  this  freedom  and  full  responsibility 

have  been  unquestionably  good  in  evolving  the  maximum  of 

good  results  from  a  given  expenditure  of  public  money.     We 

have  here,  in  fact,  an  example  of  the  admirable  dictum  of  Lord 

George  Hamilton  uttered  wnen  contrasting  Indian  and  English 

systems  of  public  finance :  — 

"  In  thia  country  (England)  we  know  how  local  ezjpenditure  Ixas  increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  Imperial  expenditure ;  and  this  is  not  due  to  inherent  extra- 
vagance of  the  bodies  controllmg  this  expenditure,  but  to  the  inevitable  result 
that;  as  civilisation  and  prosperity  increase,  so  the  functions  of  local  authoritiei 
are  raised  to  a  higher  standard  of  duty  and  ambition.  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, the  great  bulk,  if  not  t^e  whole,  of  this  expenditure  falls  directly  upon  the 
ratepayers,  and  this  acts  as  a  natural  dheck  upon  undue  development  of  expendi- 
ture;* but  if  the  great  bulk  of  expenditm^  fell,  not  upon  local  rates,  but 
upon  portions  of  Imperial  revenues,  the  House  will  easily  understand  that  local 
wants  and  local  expenditure  would  develop  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  is 
most  desirable  to  extend  financial  decentralisation  in  India,  and  it  is  only  by 
constant  development  of  this  principle  that  the  ever-increa«ing  burden  of 
administration  in  India  can  be  adequately  met." 

In  fact  decentralisation  of  the  financial  burden,  and  not  only 

of  the  direct  management  and  responsibility,  tends  to  an  increased 

economy,   without   however   lowering  the  general   standard   of 

ekcellence,  if  only  the  Central  Authority  has  power,  whether  by 

ipeans  of  its  grants  or  otherwise,  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 

work  in  every  locality. 

(b)  Advan-         -^^^^  ^^  ^^^  latter  point  also  Switzerland  offers  us  at  the  same 

tages  of  Cen-  time  a  most  useful  lesson  and  guide  in  its  careful  retention  of  an 

tral  Control,   ejffective  form  of  Central  Control.     And,  in  these  days,  when  so 

much  is  said  about  extending  the  powers  of  our  local  Authorities 

to   deal   with   Secondarj'^  Education,   instead   of  limiting  them 

to    Primary    and    Technical    as    at  present,  it    cannot    but  be 

*  Lord  Greorge  Hamilton  was  obviously  not  referring  to  our  Educational 
Expenditure ;  indeed,  the  latter  may  be  taken  as  the  exception  which  proves  his 
rule,  since  from  1870  to  1895  the  State  expenditure  on  (Primary)  Eduoiition  *-as 
increased  650  per  cent.,  but  the  lociil  expenditure  only  387  per  cent.  See  Special 
Reports,  C.  8,447,  page  32.  Concurrently  the  State's  share  in  the  total  expen- 
diture on  (Primary)  Education  has  increased  from  37  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in 
1870  to  47  per  cent.,  while  the  locality's  share  has  decreased  from  62  per  cent,  ot 
the  whole  to  52  per  cent.  Tliis  aptly  exem-plifies  Lord  George's  dictum,  that 
centralising  the  financial  burden  will  generally  lead  to  much  increase  of  expend] 
ture  from  public  funds. 
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useful  to  study  carefully  the  results  of  the  various  Swiss 
systems  of  finance  and  control.  For  Switzerland  ofEers  a  striking 
proof  of  the  fact  (most  necessary  to  be  remembered  in  a  country 
like  ours  where,  as  also  in  Switzerland,  an  absolute  cenjiil^ 
autocracy  is  out  of  the  question),  that  the  necessary  quantum  | 
of  central  control  over  local  freedom  so  essential  to  tlie 
maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  educational  effort  can 
quite  well  prevail  concurrently  with  the  truest  democratic 
developments ;  and  that  it  can  best  and  most  simj^ly  be  attained, 
and  retained,  by  keeping  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority  tl 
powerful  leverage  derived  from  the  dispensing  of  central  grants  in 
aid  of  local  expenditure ;  such  grants,  however,  to  be  based  on  cer-  ^ 
taiu  clearly  defined  principles  of  apportionment,  varying  perhaps 
for  the  different  types  and  grades  of  education,  but  representing 
in  eveiy  case  a  systematic  division  of  the  burden  between  the 
locality  and  the  State,  upon  some  clearly  intelligible  principle. 
For  it  is  this  power  of  financial  aid — carrying  with  it  as  it 
naturally  does  a  voice  in  the  framing  of  curricula  and  of  schooh 
conditions  though  not  of  any  undesirable  interference  with  the) 
teacher  or  his  methods, — that  can  alone  take  the  place  with  us 
of  that  use  of  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  part  of  military 
service  which  is  such  a  potent  weapon  in  the  State  control  of 
Secondaiy  Education  in  Germany.  We  in  England  have 
experienced,  perhaps  too  acutely  and  often  with  disastrous  results, 
the  effectiveness,  for  controlling  purposes,  of  a  Central 
Grant  System,  jboth  in  Primary  Education  and  in  courses 
of  science.  It  has  shown  itself  capable  of  effecting  tl^ 
most  drastic  changes  in  school  curricula.  But  no  one 
will  maintain  that  the  unsound  methods  occasiouiuly  adopted  /  ^ 
under  it  in  the  past,  and  their  unfortunate  results,  are  ne^*-  ssaiy 
adjuncts  of  any  State  Supervision  or  Control.  If  only  the 
Central  Authority  is  permeated  with  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  School  life,  and  if  the  regulations  of  ad- 
ministitators  are  constantlv  modified  bv  conference  with 
persons,  engaged  in  active  teaching,  no  such  evil  results 
need  arise.  As  has  elsewhere  been  said,  the  Treasury 
Grants  to  our  University  Colleges,  and  some  of  the  London  and 
other  County  Council  Grants  to  Secondary  Schools,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  from  English  experience.  And  continental 
experience  will  fully  confirm  the  belief  that,  given  the  best  educa- 
tional experience  as  an  efficient  factor  in^^f^FtrtiaTTjControl,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  "avoid .  unsound  ah^disastrous  methods,  and 
yet  to  adopt  an  effective  principle  for  giving  power  and 
sanction  to  a  Central  Educational  Authority  on  tlie  soundest 
and  best  lines,  not  only  over  Primary  and  Technical  Education  as 
at  present,  but  also  over  that  large  and  important  field  of  iNTational 
Secondary  Education  in  which,  as  some  say,  lies  at  present  one  cf 
the  great  sources  of  danger  to.  our  national  strength,  and  which, 
when  compared  with  the  standard  and  i)ro\asion  prevailing  in 
Germany  or  Switzerland,  stands  revealed  as  gravely  in  need  of 
speedy  aid,  guidance,  organisation  and  contrrrl. 

But  beyond  and  above  these  points  of  Decentralisation  and  of 
Central  Control,  there  is  borne  in  upon  one,  after  every  investi- 
gation of  Switzerland,  the  inestimable  benefit  that  she  derives  from 
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(c)  Need  for  (i)  the  comprehensiveness  and  {ii)  the  intelligibility  of  her  educa- 
Compie-  tional  organisation.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  give 
oTMuca^^*  such  a  complete  and  yet  analytical  table  of  expenditure  as 
tional  that    given    on    p.    60    above    and    to    show    at    a    glance 

Organisation.  \\^q    relative    amount    of    effort    that    is    being  given  to  each 

frade  of  national  education, — this  alone  is  of  immense  value  to 
er  statesmen  as  a  guide  towards  seeing  that  each  grade,  each 
type,  has  its  due  s^hare,  and  that  no  one  portion  of  the  educational 
field  is  too  highly  developed  at  the  expense  of  and  to  the 
detriment  of  another.  To  realise  the  relative  values,  for  the  life  of 
the  nation,  of  each  of  the  various  grades  of  education,  is  in  itself 
an  immeasurable  achievement:  and  to  embody  that  realisation 
in  practical  measures  and  in  proportionate  expenditure  is 
a  national  benefit  of  the  first  magnitude.  Yet  this  is 
an  achievement  which  we  in  England,  as  a  nation, 
have  never  even  considered  in  any  practical  way.  Our  national 
efforts  in  the  matter  of  educational  organisation  have  always  been 
spasmodic,  our  arrangements  all  made  in  piecemeal  fashion, 
our  schemes  wholly  disconnected  one  from  another,  and  so 
rendered  largely  ineffectual  and  sometimes  even  mutually 
destructive.  Well  might  the  able  and  experienced  Swiss  Educa- 
tionist who  recently  visited  England,  and  who  has  had  a  long 
acquaintance  with  English,  Dutch,  American  and  Swiss  educa- 
tion, and  closely  studied  the  Histoiy  of  each,  thus  describe  the 
process  of  our  English  developments :  — "  At  one  period  of  your 
**  history  your  Parliament  is  concerned  with  the  state  of  the 
"  nine  greatest  gjnnnasia  of  your  country,  and  is  moved  to 
"legislate  thereon;  at  another,  some  years  later,  some  of 
"  the  smaller  grammar  schools  come  in  for  a  little  attention, 
"  and  a  central  authority  is  created  to  bring  about  various 
"reforms,  but  is  itself  altered  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  In 
"  another  vear  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  Universities  is  over- 
"  hauled,  while  in  the  next  there  is  a  debate  on  the  establish- 
"  ment  of  communal  primary  schools ;  a  little  later  there  is  a 
"cry  for  more  science  education  in  every  school,  and  certain 
"  steps  are  taken  to  bring  this  about ;  next,  but  longo  intervallo^ 
"  comes  the  question  of  the  age  limits  of  primary  education, 
"  interspersed  at  varied  intervals  with  the  provision  of  technical 
"  instruction  and  the  creation  of  new  local  authorities 
"for  education  in  addition  to  those  already  working  for 
"  popular  education  in  the  same  areas.  Soon  your  legislators 
"  take  a  turn  at  the  abolition  of  fees  in  primary  schools, 
"  then  with  the  curriculum  of  evening  continuation  schools,  and 
"  later  ag^ain  with  the  condition  of  the  public  provision  of  lower 
"  and  middle  secondary  schools ;  mixed  up,  however,  with  the 
"  extremely  thorny  question  of  the  preservation  of  denominational 
"  primary  schools ;  and  these  various  isolated  processes  have  been 
"  taken  up  at  different  dates  speadiiig  over  an  interval  of  half  a 
"century.  For  all  the  world  like  a  man  seeking  to  build 
"  a  substantial  house  by  workincj  spasmodically  at  odd  portions  ot 
"  the  structure  on  quite  isolated  plans,  fashioning  minute  details 
*■  of  some  upper  parts  when  he  has  not  set  up,  nor  indeed  even 
"planned  out,  the  substructure  which  is  their  sole  possible 
"foundation  and  stay;   his  very  best  efforts  necessarily  being 
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"  thus  rendered  abortive  by  the  fact  that,  while  he  is  hammering 
at  this  portion  of  it  or  that,  he  possesses  no  clearly  thought  out 
plan  of  the  structure  as  a  whole;  and  when  at  last 
"  he  comes  to  this  most  important  step,  after  50  years  of  these 
**  varied  efforts,  he  finds  all  his  available  funds  irretrievably 
"  sunk  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  basement 
"  and  one  or  two  outlying  portions  of  the  work,  with  no  means 
*'  left  for  making  good  those  broader  or  higher  portions,  by  which 
"  alone  the  building  as  a  whole  can  be  made  complete  and  secure, 
"  or   be    protected    against   *  the    act   of    God    or    the  Queen's 


enemies. 


Surely  an  unbiassed  view  of  foreign  systems  of  complete 
educational  organisation  will  convince  us  that  this  is  no  exagge- 
rated statement  of  what  has  happened  in  England  in  regard  to 
public  education.  As  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  our  Primary 
Schools  now  receive  some  7f  millions  sterling  a  year  from  the 
public  purse  (1897-8),  the  science  portions  and  drawing  portions 
of  a  few  schools  and  scattered  classes  receive  some  £300,000, 
and  some  eight  or  ten  local  University  Colleges,  of  very  varied 
types  and  standards,  receive  some  £25,000;  but  our  Secondary 
Schools,  on  which  largely  depends  our  national  supply  of  leaders, 
alike  in  Commerce,  in  Industry,  in  Defence  and  in  Politics — 
and  surely  therefore  our  supremacy  as  a  great  nation — our 
Secondary  Schools  are  left  in  England  to  exist  in  what  condition 
they  may,  without  the  State  lifting  a  hand  either  to  aid 
them  when  in  difficulties,  *  or  even  to  insist  that  they  shall 
be  sufficient  in  number,  efficient  in  teaching,  and  properly 
distributed  as  to  areas,  in  order  to  meet  adequately  the 
urgent  needs  of  a  leading  Power  in  modern  Europe.!  And 
when  pleas  of  this  kind  are  urged,  there  are  those  who  reply 
that  a  democracy  cannot  burden  the  public  purse  with  the 
claims  of  any  but  "  the  people's  schools,"  or  else  that  the 
State  cannot  be  allowed  to  infringe  in  any  way  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  locality,  of  the  individual  schoolmaster, 
of  the  individual  school,  and  of  the  individual  parent  {and  why 
not  also  of  the  individvul  school  hoy?). 

*  The  reference  here  is  to  {Secondary  Schools  as  a  generic  type  of  education.  Tliere 
are,  of  course,  certain  grants  of  money  made  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
o»t  which  a  portion  goes  to  certain  special  classes  in  some  of  our  day  seconckry 
fecbools ;  but  this  is  only  in  respect  of  one  Kmited  type  of  science  curriculum,  not 
to  Secondary  Schools  as  such.  Moreover,  England  in  thia  S3ntence  does  not  include 
Wales,  where  (as  in  Scotland)  certain  Treasury  funds  ai'e  availaible  for  Intermediate 
and  Secondary  Schools  as  such. 

t  For  the  dangers  attending  the  exclusive  attention  on  the  part  of  a 
Govemmerit  to  primary  education  only  and  its  nfgleot  of  higher  education, 
compare  M.  Kenan's  words :— -"  Those  countries  which  have  created  a  conaideriible 
popular  instniction  without  any  serious  higher  instruction  will  long  have  to 
expiate  this  fault  by  their  intellectual  mediocrity,  their  vulgarity  of  manners, 
their  superficial  spirit  and  their  lack  of  general  intelligence."  M.  Renan  is  not 
here  referring  to  England,  which,  as  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge, has  long  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  magnificent  provision  for  higher 
instruction  in  certain  grades  and  types  of  schooJs.  But  hts  words  suggest  that 
there  are  serious  dangers  involved  'in  any  svstem  which  faj)s  to  secure  balanced 
support  and  comprehensive  oversight  for  all  grades  of  national  education.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  out  of  the  eight  and  a-half  millions  sterlincj 
contributed  annually  from  the  National  Excliequer  to  public  education  as  a  who'e 
in  England  and  Wales,  only  half-a-million  is  allocated  to  education  other  than 
primary,     f^ee  Appendix  F,  page  81,  of  this  memoiundiun. 
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(d)  Contrast  It  is  to  objections  of  this  nature  that  Swiss  examples  give 
with  English  such  convincing  answers,  if  we  compai'e,  even  for  a  moment, 

the  position  of  education  in  England  and  in  Switzerland 
respectively,  in  public  consideration.  What  do  the  citizens 
of  any  town  in  England  know  about  the  actual  condition 
of  their  different  schools?  What  do  they  know  even  as  to 
the  total  amount  of  public  money  expended  on  the  whole 
education  of  their  town,  as  compared  with  the  other 
calls  upon  its  public  purse?  Still  less,  what  do  they  know 
of  the  relative  amounts  spent  within  its  area  on  each  of 
the  various  branches  and  grades  of  that  education,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  several  schools  are  mutually  helpful  and 
complementary  ?*  Probably  several  isolated  bodies  of  managers 
supply  a  large  portion  of  the  town's  primary  education,  while 
a  wholly  separate  body  of  elected  citizens  make  provision  for 
the  rest  (this  provision  being  strictly  limited  not  by  what  the 
local  elected  authority  may  wish  to  have  for  the  use  of  its 
citizens,  but  by  the  tecnnical  limits  of  the  "  necessary  elementary 
accommodation  "  for  that  town).  The  continuation  schools  may 
be  supplied  by  any  number  of  separate  bodies,  without  any  neces- 
sary regard  for  co-ordination,  or  any  means  of  noting  the  total 
amount  of  expenditure  incurred  for  this  one  portion  of  public 
education  in  the  town.  A  single  secondary  school  (or  possibly  two) 
may  be  left  to  make  the  best  fight  it  can  with  the  small  funds  left 
it,  perhaps  centuries  ago ;  or  possibly  the  town  council  endeavours 
to  supply  the  gap,  witnout  any  means  of  organic  connection  with 
the  local  authority  of  the  town  for  primaiy  education ;  while  the 
nearest  higher  school,  or  school  of  commerce,  existing  perhaps 
in  a  town  a  few  miles  off,  is  not  necessarily  brought  into^wiy 
organic  relation  to  the  needs  of  those  neighbouring  places, 
which,  if  properly  co-ordinated,  would  be  its  natural  sources  of 
pupils  and  of  interest. 

(e)  Complete  Whereas  in  Switzerland  the  Primary  Schools  and  Continuation 
^P1[?^^nul^'^  Schools  are  completely  org^aniaed  and  co-ordinated  under  the  one 
of  EdiKjation.  local  authority,  and  the  Higher  Schools  receive  the  most  careful 

attention  and  fostering  care  from  the  State,  as  being  perhaps 
the  most  vital  portion  of  educational  provision,  on  which  the 
national  life  and  progress  mainly  depend  (yet  Switzerland  surely 
cannot  be  said  to  be  false  to  the  principles  of  Democracy  ?) ; 
and,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the  public  purse  is  not  opened  for 
any  form  of  education  whatever  until  the  highest  available 
educational  opinion  (as  voiced  in  the  Central  Authority,  which 
takes  cognisance  over  all  grades  of  education)  has  shown  in  what 


*  Compare  the  following  verdict  from  an  Education  Department  Report  of 
twenty-nve  yean  ago,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  northern  towns  where 
in  the  matter  of  Primary  and  Evening  Schools  the  School  Board  and  the  Town 
Council  (by  oo-operation)  have  attempted  some  organisation  of  supply  and  grading  of 
schools,  might  be  written  with  equal  truth  <:f  the  prevailing  (seditions  in  1898  :  — 
"  Every  school  stniggles  with  every  other  school  to  get  all  the  eluldren  of  any  sort 
who  will  oome,  and  consequently  when,  if  they  were  under  one  rule,  schools  in  clos-^ 
proximity  might  be  made  to  serve  different  purposes  in  a  general  scheme  of 
education,  they  now  serve  rather  to  throw  difficulties  in  each  other's  way  and 
to  keep  each  other  at  a  common  level,  and  that  a  low  one." 
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way,  and  to  what  degreCy  each  and  every  element  and  grade 
and  type  of  education  is  to  be  aided  and  maintained,  so 
that  no  one  section  is  aggrandised  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rest,  but  all  grades  and  types  are  mutually  helpful,  each 
one  organically  connected  with  those  above  and  below  it,  and  the 
whole  responds  to  the  carefully  graded  scheme  of  varying  types 
which  it  is  intended  to  fulfil.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  this  way 
only,  that  good  results  are  to  be  looked  for,  whether  from  public 
education  as  a  whole  or  even  from  any  particular  grade  of  educa- 
tion, or  indeed  from  any,  even  the  most  lavish,  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  England  may  yet  learn 
to  value  and  to  create  for  herself  a  true  and  complete  organisation 
of  her  schools  not  merely  of  her  Primary  Education,  but  also  of 
that  most  valuable  asset  of  the  national  welfare — her  Middle  and 
Higher  Schools ;  so  that  each  and  every  grade  of  education,  and 
each  and  every  type  of  school  may  have  a  clear  presentment 
before  it  both  of  the  function  which  it  is  intended  to  fulfil,  of 
the^  results  which  it  is  framed  to  produce,  and  of  the  area  which 
it  is  created  to  supply.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  each  and  every 
school,  and  each  and  every  grade  of  education,  have  its  due  share  of 
national  interest  and  assistance,  and  be  enabled  effectually  to 
play  its  due  part  in  national  development. 

R.  L.  MORANT. 
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APPENDIX    A. 

Chart  Showing  Approximately  the  Relation  of  Expenditure  to 
Excellence  in  Swiss  Primary  Education. 
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AVERAGE    MARK  AT  THE 
RECRUrr     CXAMINATIONS 
FOR   CACH  CANTON  DURING 
THE  YEAR'S  1888-87. 
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APPENDIX    D. 


Educational  Statistics  of  Bern  Canton  and  Comparison  with  an 
English  County  of  the  same  size,  in  1894. 


1.  Total   Cantonal    Expenditure    by  the   Education 

Department  on  Education  of  all  grades,  excluding 
Technical  Education 

2.  Total  Communal  Expenditure,  excluding  Technical 

Education 

3.  Combined  Cantonal,  Communal,  and  Subscription 

Expenditure  on 

Industrial  Education 

Agricultural 

Dairy 

Commercial 

Courses  of  Commercial  Societies  and  Bodies 
Special  Courses,  and  Travelling  - 
[Total  Expenditure  on  Technical,  £22,953.] 

4.  Grand  Total  of  Cantonal   and  Communal  Public 

Expenditure  on  Education    -        -        -        - 


£ 

£ 

Of  these 

BumB  the 

Bund  pro- 

vided 

131,074 

169,166 

19,698 

4,221 

827 

413 

642 

321 

1,058 

360 

461 

85 

267 

133 

£323,193 

£5,533 

Comparison  between  Bern  Canton  and  the  County  of  Gloucestershire 

(including  BRISTOL  and  ^Gloucester). 


Gloucestershire. 


Bern 
Canton. 


1,714,763 

548,886 

535 

96,076 

176t 

10,847 


1,701,583 

539,305 

853 

99,385 

161:1 

11,560 


Area  in  acres.  ^ 

Population. 

Number  of  Public  Primary  Schools. 

„         Pupils  in  them. 
Number  of  Schools,  Public  and  Private,  other  than 

Primary,  Technical  and  Evening  Schools. 
Number  of  Pupils  in  them. 


t  This  figure  is  only  approximate  in  the  cane  of  Gloucestershire ;  it  is  taken 
irom  the  Schools  Return  C.  8,634,  obtained  by  the  Education  Department  in 
1897  ;  it  orobably  does  not  include  ouite  all  the  private  schools  in  Gloucester- 
shire. Tlie  presence  of  Clifton  and  Cheltenham  Colleges,  which  are  largely 
non-local  schools  (drawing  1  oj's  from  a  larger  area  than  does  the  Gymnasium 
in  Bern)  also  Home  what  vitiates  the  comparison.  Of  these  176  Schools,  139 
are  private,  7  are  maintained  by  Jj'ul.Rcriptions,  4  by  a  Company,  and  26  are 
Endowed  Schools. 

X  Of  these  161  Schools,  79  are  private,  nearly  all  of  these  being  Kindergarten*, 
82  are  maintained  by  Local  Authorities ;  most  of  these  82  have  a  permanent 
Capital  Fund. 

*  No  Infant  Schools  are  provided  from  public  funds  In  Rem  Canton  ;  6  is  the  lower,  and  16  the 
higher  age  limit  in  the  public  primary  Schools.  It  is  preferred  that  little  children  should  be  kept 
under  home  influences  as  far  as  possible,  up  to  sLx  years  of  age.  It  is  only  in  large  towns,  where 
overcrowding  exists,  and  mothers  are  so  often  out  at  work  all  day,  that  infant  schools  are  at  all 
encouraged. 
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2%6  Organisation  of  Education  in  Stuitzerland. 
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APPENDIX   E. 

DETAILED  Description  or  the  Educational  Aebangembnts  op  a  Small 
Swiss  Oouhttne,  f&oh  Notes  taken  on  the  Spot  ;  and  Comparison 

mTH  SiMiLAB  English  CntcuMSTANCBS. 

The  Commune,  B,  has  a  population  of  810,  all  Protestants ;   it  is  about  circum 
eight  miles  distant  from  a  large  city,  the  capital  of  the  Canton.     B  itself  is  stances 
an  agricultural  village,  but  some  of  the  men  go  to  work  daily  in  the  neigh- 
bouring capital  as  bricklayers  and  unskilled  labourers,  and  others  work  in 
a  factory  in  a  neigiibouring  valley,  where  there  is  water  power.     The  greater 
number,  however,  work  on  the  land ;  there  are  a  few  owners  of  large  farms. 

The  Communal  Council,  or  Einwohner  Gemeinde  Bath,  has  5  members.  Communal 
It  meets  at  least  once  a  month,  and  sometimes  as  often  as  thirty  times  in  Council, 
a  year.  All  the  5  members  this  year  are  well-to-do  farmers.  They  are 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  every  two  years ;  they  are  generally  re-elected, 
partly  because  there  are  hardly  any  other  capable  educated  men  available. 
The  president,  a  farmer  in  a  small  way,  inherits  his  land  from  many  genera- 
tions back ;  he  can  speak  French  and  German  equally  well,  and  read  English 
a  little ;  he  has,  when  younger,  lived  on  a  farm  in  America  (working  his 
passage  out  and  back,  and  working  there  for  his  keep),  in  order  to  learn 
the  use  of  farm  machinery  and  new  methods.  He  is  keenly  interested  in 
current  events,  takes  a  scientific  interest  in  farming,  and  closely  watches 
political  and  social  developments  in  his  Canton  and  in  (Switzerland  generally. 
He  and  his  family  live  by  their  farm,  and  work  on  it. 

There  is  a  paid  clerk  to  the  Communal  Council  (Gemeinde  Schreiber).  At 
present  the  office  is  filled  by  the  Head  Teacher  of  the  School ;  he  is  the  best, 
if  not  the  only,  man  in  the  village  available  for  the  work,  and  possessing  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  accounts  and  other  matters.  The  duties  are  believed  to 
interfere  but  little  with  his  school  duties.  The  sanction  of  the  Education 
Department  is  obtained  for  this  arrangement.  He  keeps  the  Council 
Minutes,  and  the  accounts  of  all  Communal  expenditure. 

This  Council,  or  Gemeinde  Bath,  has  charge  of  all  Communal  mafters,  it 
fixes  the  rates  and  collects  them.     It  also  collects  the  Cantonal  taxes,  which  Communal 
it  forwards  to  the  capital  without  passing   them   through  the  Communal  Kates, 
accounts.    During  the  present  year  the  rates  were  : — * 

A.  Grund  Steuer         3-50  per  mille,  Communal,  and  3*50  per  mille  Cantonal 

B.  Kapital  Steuer       350  „  „  „    200 

C.  i.  Einkommen  St.  6-25    per  cent.  „  „    300    per  cent, 
ii.               „                    0          „                 „             „    4-00 

iii.  „  8-75         „  „  „    5-00 

Incomes  below  24i.  are  free,  and  24«.  may  be  deducted  from  income  bef orw 

calculating  the  tax.  j  xt.    11  j. 

The  A  communal  tax  produced  about  144Z.,  the  B  tax  12t.,  and  the  C  taxo* 
4a.  during  last  year,  and  about  382.  were  received  from  other  revenues. 


See  page  49  in  foregoing  Memorandum,  for  explanation  of  this  table  of  Rates 
and  Taxes 


74         Tlie  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

Assessment.  There  is  a  Steuer  Kommission  of  6  members  nominated  by  the  Commune, 
fur  assessment  purposes.  They  do  not  possess  powers  of  compulsory  investi- 
gation, but  they  can  assess  at  whatever  figure  they  think  proper,  and  anyone 
desiring  to  protest  must  produce  all  books,  &c.,  and  other  proofs  before 
them. 

Scho  t]  Com-        There  is  a  Schul  Kommission  of  5  members,  elected  every  two  years,  and 

liiiij;^    11.  generally  re-elected,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  direct  management  of  the 

school,  its  supervision,  choice  of  teachers,  keeping  note  of  school  attendance, 

etc.,  etc.     It  spends  the  money  provided  for  it  by  the  Communal  Council 

(it  does  not  settle  this  amount ;  that  is  decided  by  the  Communal  Council, 

together  with  the  Cantonal  Grants  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Schulfonds  or 

Relation  to      permanent  school  fund.    The  President  of  the  Communal  Council  is  a  member 

Communal       of  the  Schul  Kommission ;  often  there  are  other  members  common  to  both 

Authority.       bodies,  so  that  the  Schul  Kommission  has  ample  oDportunity  for  making  its 

needs  known  on  the  Council,  and  for  securinor  due  recognition  and  supplies, 

in  comparison  with  the  other  calls  on  the  Communal  pur&e.     Three  members 

of  this  Schul  Kommission  this  year  are  farmers,  one  a  manufacturer  and 

dealer  in  tobacco,  whose  place  of  business  is  outside  tVs  Commune,  and  one 

a  working  man  who  works  at  a  silk  factory  in  a  neighbouring  place.      The 

Secretary  is  one  of  the  teachers.     During  last  year  the  Kommission  had  the 

disposal  of  some  250Z.  in  all  for  educational  purposes. 

The  school  teachers  are  appointed  (with  the  sanction  of  the  Education 
Personnel.  Department)  for  six  years,  after  which  they  can  be  re-appointed.  They  may 
at  any  time  leave  by  giving  one  quarter's  notice. 

The  school  has  about  140  children,  and  two  masters  and  one  mistress,  all 
Soho  1  trained  and  certificated  ;  no  pupil-teachers,     The  nine  achool  years  are  thus 

orgjLiasation.  divided  amongst  the  staff:  — 

(a)  Unterschule,  6  years  old  to  9  years  old,  taught  by  the  Mistress,  who 

also  takes  the  girls'  Arbeit  Schule,  for  manual  work, 
which  is  separately  organised  and  paid. 

(b)  Mittclschule,  9  years  old  to  12  years  old,  taught  by  a  Master,  who  also 

takes  the  adult  courses  out  of  school  hours,  which  are 
separately  organised  and  paid  for. 

(c)  Oberschule,  12  years  old  to  15  years  old,  taught  by  the  Head  Master, 

who  is  also  the  Gemeinde  Schieiber. 

Teachers'  ^"^  '^^^  salary  of  the  Mistress  is  775  francs  from  the  Commune,  and,  as 

salaries.  ^^®  ^^  ^^^^  *®"  years'  service,  500  francs  from  the  Canton.      She 

also  receives  150  francs  from  the  Commune,  and  a  similar  sum  from 
the  Cantoi).  for  taking  the  girls'  manual  training.*  A  house  is  pro- 
vided her,  with  105  francs  in  lieu  of  firewood  and  40  francs  instead 
of  garden,  making  a  total  of  about  Sll,  and  a  house,  t 

(h)  The  Assistant  Master  receives  790  francs  from  the  Commune  and  as 
he  has  done  more  than  6  years'  service,  650  francs  from  the  Canton. 
He  also  receives  120  francs  from  the  Commune  and  120  francs  from 
the  Canton  for  conducting  the  adult  courses.  He  is  provided  witli 
a  house,  and  the  same  allowances  as  (a),  making  a  total  of  about 
58/.  and  a  house. t 

(f)  The  Headmaster  receives  790  francs  from  the  Commune  and  800  franct* 
from  the  Canton.  He  also  has  a  house  and  garden  and  fuel  pro-^ 
vided.  His  pay  as  Gemeinde  Schreiber  is  small ;  it  of  course  doc?^ 
not  figure  in  the  Schul  Kommission  account. t 


*  The  Giris*  Arbeit  Schule  meets  twice  a  week  in  winter  and  once  a  week  in 
summer,  making  a  minimum  number  of  44  hours  in  each  year. 

t  Each  teacher  will,  on  retirement,  draw  a  pension  proportionate  to  length  of 
service,  from  a  fund  maintained  partly  by  Cantonal  contributions  and  partly  by 
teachers'  contributions  payable  at  a  certain  rate  by  a!l  beneficiaries  who  elect  to 
co:ne  in  to  ths  scheme.     It  is  rpen  equally  to  primary  and  secondary-  sohool  teachers 
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The  total  of  all  salaries  paid  by  the  Commune  reaches  about  18(X. 
The  Cantonal  Grants  for  salaries  are  in  some  places  paid  direct  to 
the  teachers,  and  do  not  pass  through  the  Communal  or  the  school 
accounts. 
A  register  of  attendance  is  kept  by  each  teacher,  and  at  the  end  of  each  Compulsoiy 
month  the  total  of  absences  (not  excused)  of  children  between  6  and  16  years  attendance, 
old  is  forwarded  by  the  Schul  Kommission  to  the  Cantonal  Polizei  Direction 
in  the  neighbouring  town ;  they  in  turn  set  in  motion  the  policeman  in  the 
Commune  (he  is  appointed  by  and  is  the  servant  of  the  Canton),  and  the 
line  is  claimed,  or  a  sumiiiona  to  the  County  Court  is  presented,  as  the  case 
may  be[.     By  a  recent  change  in  the  I^w  the  penalties  have  been  made  much 
more  severe  than  before.*    The  same  process  is  followed  also  in  the  case  of 
the  adult  courses,  which,  if  the  Commune  decides  to  have  them  at  all,  must 
be  compulsory.     For  these  the  fine  is  20  cents  for  each  hour  missed.    It  is 
true  a  young  workman  can  earn  more  than  this  sum  during  the  hour  missed ; 
but  there  are  court  fees  in  addition,  and  fees  are  cumulative,  and  there  is 
the  nuisance  of  going  to  the  court  in  the  town  during  work  hours,  so  that 
the  compulsory  system  is  very  fairly  eflfective.     The  Registers  are  scrutinised 
regularly  by  the  Communal  Schul  Kommission  and  by  the  Cantonal  Schul 
Inspektor. 

From  April  1st  to  August  31st  in  each  year  the  school  is  only  open  in  the  School  times, 
morning,  the  afternoon  being  needed  for  field  work.  September  and  October 
are  holidays.  From  November  1st  to  March  31st  the  school  is  open  from 
8  a.m.  to  11  a.m.,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  These  two  periods  give  prac- 
tically two  sessions  of  130  days  each,  if  Sundays  be  excluded.  The  school 
must  be  open  for  a  minimum  of  900  hours  for  the  whole  year  by  the  Can- 
tonal regulations,  and  the  Cantonal  Grant  is  then  given  in  full.  Thus  there 
is  still  plenty  of  scope  for  shortening  the  hours  during  which  school  is  open, 
during  special  seasons,  even  for  long  periods,  without  falling  below  the 
minimum  required  by  the  Central  Authority.  The  latter  ia  very  careful 
to  sanction  special  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  agricultural  districts. 
Irregular  attendance  or  a  small  attendance  of  children  does  not  lessen  the 
grant,  because  (it  is  urged)  the  school  costs  just  as  much  to  maintain  whethenr 
the  children  are  regular  or  irregular,  and  the  regularity  of  attendance  is  a 
matter  for  police  measures  (so  to  say),  whereas  the  Cantonal  Grant  is  for 
educational  objects,  and  to  secure  educational  efficiency  whenever  the  school 
opens  its  doors. 

The  adult  course  is  for  lads  from  17-19,  mainly  in  preparation  for  the  Adult  classes, 
recruits'  examination.  It  is  held  on  Saturday  afternoons  (for  3  hours)  for 
twenty  weeks  from  November  to  March.  In  some  years  for  15  weeks,  with 
4  hours  each  day.  Sixty  hours  is  the  minimum  yearly  number.  After  much 
experiment,  the  afternoon  has  been  found  best,  as  in  the  evening  the  men 
come,  after  leaving  work,  cither  tery  tired,  or,  if  after  working  in  the  town, 
somewhat  muddled  with  drink. 

At  my  visit  in  1897  there  were  from  135  to  140  children  in  this  Primary  Number  of 
School,  thus  arranged  : —  children, 

i.  Li  the  Unterschule  (6-9  years  old),  20  boys  and  34  girls,  under  one 
Mistress,  but  taught  in  three  classes  of  13,  18,  and  23  respectively. 
Promotions  are,  as  a  rule,  yearly.  They  are  at  the  teacher's  dis- 
cretion ;  no  premiums  or  penalties  attach  to  reaching  or  not  reach- 
ing certain  standards  by  certain  times  ;  neither  grants  of  money  tx)  Classification 
the  school  nor  exemptions  from  attendance  for  the  children  are 
affected  thereby,  so  that  there  is  no  temptation  to  make  promotions 
on  any  other  grounds  than  the  educational  fitness  and  benefit  of 
the  child, 
ii.  In  the  Mittdschule  (9-12  years  old),  46  children  under  one  Master, 

but  taught  in  3  classes  of  18,  10,  18.  respectively, 
iii.  In  the  Oherschule  (12-15  years  old),  35  children,  under  one  Master, 
but  taught  in  3  classes. 

Boys  and  girls  over  14  are  allowed  absence  twice  a  week  durinfl:  certain 
months  to  attend  confirmation  classes  at  the  Pastor's  house.  With  this 
exception  attendance  is  compulsory  up  to  15  years  old. 

*  When  a  child  is  constantly  absent,  it  is  the  parents  who  are  called  and  fined 
or  imprisoned  (as  the  case  may  be),  not,  as  sometimes  with  us,  the  children  who 
are  sent  to  Truant  Industrial  Schools. 


Finance. 
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This  foli/)wing  is  the  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Schul  Kommission  — 


Received. 


Francs. 
62 


Balance  from  last  year    • 
By  Schulfonds : 
Rent  received  from  premises,^ 

268  franca  -        -        -        .     l379 
Interest  on  Capital  111  francs  -J 
Received       from        Communal 

Council         .        -        -        .      3000 
Received  from   Canton  (Can- 
tonal Grants  to  Teachers  not 
reckoned) : 
as    Extraordinary    Grant 
to  a  Necessitous  Com- 
mune 
for  Ad'ult  Course 
for  Books  and  Apparatus 


700 
60 
38 
—798 


Total 


4239 


Paid. 
Upkeep    of     house    and 

Duilaings,  viz.,  Fire  In 

suranoe 
Repairs 
Heat  and  Light 


FnuiCB. 


29 

76 

249 


855 
270 
2,465 
150 
191 
40 


Interest  on  building  debt 

Salaries  (Communal  only) 

Girls'  Manual  Training 

Books  and  Apparatus 

Library 

Expenses  of  Schul  Kommission         57 

Tax  on  Schul  Fonds  payable  to 
Canton 2 

Sundries,  «.ar.,  wood,  advertis- 
ing, food  for  poor  children  in 
winter 174 

Accountant        -        -        •        -        35 


Total     4,239 

Adding  Cantonal  contributions  to 
salaries  (1,950  francs)  we  have  a 
total  expenditure  of  6,189  francs,  or 
about  £247  10s.,  for  a  school  of  140 
children,  i.e.,  about  37s.  4d.  per 
child,  in  this  rural  school. 


The  following  is  the  Total  Expenditure  of  the  Communal 

Council  :— 

Francs. 
General  Administration        -        -      610^ 
Poor  Relief    .        -        -        -        -   1,165 

Police 217 

Buildings,  Highways,  etc.     -        -      303 
Contribution  to  the  Church  Board      160 


Interest  on  Debt    -        -        -        - 

Insurance 

Accountant 

Sundries 

Handed  to  Schul  Kommission  for 

School  purposes  -        -        -        -   3 
Later  extra  Kommission 


63 
26 
56 

25J 


for  General  Purposes  £104. 


000^ 

'266  (  ^^'  Education  purposes  £129 


Francs       5,881 
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APPENDIX  F. 

Educational  Expenditure  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  Financial  Table  of  Educational  Expenditure  in  Switzerland  and  in 
England,  which  faces  page  61  in  the  foregoing  Memorandum,  there  are  various 
points  which  require  elucidation  if  mL^onceptions  are  to  be  prevented. 

The  records  of  English  expenditure  on  public  education  are  so  complicated, 
eo  varied,  and  so  difficult  to  collate  with  any  completeness,  still  more  to 
classify  under  headings,  that  the  figures  must  not  be  considered  strictly 
complete.  The  following  explanations  may  serve  to  show  both  the  limita- 
dons  of  the  table  and  the  complexity  of  English  Educational  Administration. 

The  Fioukbs  ake  for  1895. 

In  column  (7),  Technical  Education,  there  is  included :  — 

On  line  (a)  the  Rates  in  Non- County  Boroughs  and  in  Urban 
,  DiiStricts  which  are  spent  on  Technical  Instruction. 

Vide  Technical  Education  Return,  1896,  No.  357. 

C^i*  line  (b)  the  Rates  in  Counties  and  in  County  Boroughs  (about 
36,650{.)  and  the  liocal  Taxation  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise funds  (i.e.,  Whisky  Money)  devoted  to  Educa- 
tion in  1895.     Vide  No.  357. 

On  line  (c)  there  is 

(i)  169,238/.  Science  and  Art  Department  Grants  for  Science 
and  Art  Teaching  in  all  sorts  of  schools  and 
cksses.  Vide  C.  7941,  pp.  180  and  187.  This 
cannot  be  completely  classified  under  proper 
educational  heads. 

(ii)  39,9002.,  being  the  share  proportionate  to  England  and 
Wales  in  the  sum  of  47,4022.,  for  administration 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (excluding 
Museums).     Vide  C.  7941,  p.  Ixvi. 
(iii)  76,5002.,  being  the  share  proportionate   to  England  and 
,      .  W^ales  in  the  sum  of  84,0862.,  for  Inspection  and 

Examination  expenses  of  the  Science  and   Art 
Department.      Vide  C.  7941,  p.  Ixvi. 

(iv)  7,000/.  in  Central  Grants  to  Agricultural  Education  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Al  hese  sums,  both  in  (a),  (fc),  and  (c),  include  several  sums 
which  properly  come  under  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  and 
others  under  Higher  Primary  Schools,  which  ought  to  be  in 
column  (3),  and  others  which  come  under  Middle  and  Secondary 
Schools  and  ought  to  be  in  column  (5),  and  others  to  University 
Colleges,  and  so  ought  to  be  in  column  (6).     But  the  accounts  of 
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these  several  items  cannot  be  disentangled.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that  there  are  some  sums  under  all  these  heads  which  are  not  en- 
tered at  all.* 

In  column  (6),  Universities^  the  items  on  lines  (a)  and  (&)  cannot  be  dis- 
covered.   Those  on  line  (c)  are  : — 

2,0002.  for  Victoria  University.     Vide  Treasury  Estimates. 
3,0002.  for  Wales  „ 

152.  for  London  „ 

15,0002.  for  University  Colleges  in  England. 
12,0002.  for         „  „  Wales. 

In  column  (5),  Secondary j  Higher,  and  Middle  Schools,  we  have  given  on 
line  (a)  the   few  sums  that  were  entered  in  the  Technical 
Return  No.  357  as  having   been   given   from   Non- 
County  Borough  Rates  to  Secondary  Schools ; 

line  (&)  is  from  information  from  the  same  source  in  regard 
to  the  Whisky  Money  in  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs.  It  includes  the  direct  grants  made  to 
Secondary  Schools,  and  the  amounts  given  in  Scholar- 
ships tenable  at  Secondary  Schools,  so  far  as  these 
can  be  calculated ;  and  also  the  local  grants  to  Inter- 
mediate  Schools  in  Wales ; 

line  (c)  is  from  the  Treasury  Estimates,  and  represents  the 
1896  Grants  to  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales. 
There  ought  also  to  be  entered  here  some  money  now 
classified  on  line  (c)  of  column  7,  but  the  accounts, 
cannot  bo  separated. 

In  column  (4),  Training  Colleges, 

on  line  (a)  there  is  probably  little,  if  any,  expenditure,  and  no 
records,  unless  we  were  to  include  School  Board 
expenditure  on  Pupil  Teacher  centres. 

on  line  (b)  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  accounts  of  the  ex- 
penditure by  local  authorities  on  training  of 
teachers,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
counties  and  county  boroughs  maintain  classes  for 
teachers.  There  is,  of  course,  the  sum  of  38,6962. 
from  Yoluntary  Contributions,  etc.,  vide  C.  8249, 
p.  255 ;  but  these  are  not  funds  of  local  authorities, 
and  therefore  are  omitted  here,  though  they  would 
have  to  be  included  if  we  were  calculating  total 
expenditure  on  education  in  England. 

on  line  (c)  we  have  included  100,2272.,  vide  C.  8249,  p.  254, 

and      9,2132.,  vide  C.  7941,  p.  223. 


*  Much  valuable  information  concerning  educational  expenditure  in  1806  will 
be  found  in  the  July  and  October  nunibers  of  the  Record  of  Technical  and 
Secondary  Education,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1898.  Unfortunately  it  did  not 
appear  in  complete  form  in  time  to  be  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  figures  in 
this  Memorandum. 
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In  column  (3),  higher  Primary  and  Continuation  Sclimlsy  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disentangle  from  the  figures  in  column  7  the  complete  expen- 
diture on  evening  schfools  and  continuation  schools,  by  authorities 
other  than  School  Boards ;  while  the  published  Returns  of  School 
Boards  do  not  separate  their  evening  school  expenditure  and  highor 
Primary  expenditure  from  that  given  in  column  (2).  Moreover,  no 
account  could  have  been  here  given  of  the  total  of  Yoluntary  Contri- 
butions towards  this  grade  of  education  (supposing  the  table  had  in- 
cluded such  sums),  for  no  account  exists. 

In  column  (2),  Frima/ry  Education^ 

on  line  (a)  there  is  included  3,987,790L  firom  School  Board 

Rates.  Vide  C.  8179,  p.  516.  This 
does  not  include  expenditure  from 
actual  loans  made  during  the  year; 
e.g,  on  buildings.  It  does  include 
some  expenditure  on  Industrial  Schools, 
and  on  administration ; 

on  line  (&)  there  is  probably  no  expenditure.  It  is,  in  fact,  for- 
bidden by  1.  (1)  (a)  of  the  Act  of  1889. 
The  School  Board  expenditure  is  on 
line  (a) ; 

on  line  (c)  wc  include 

180,801Z.  Science  and  Art  Department  Grants. 
C.  7941,   p.  223. 

254,1462.  Education  Department  Inspection  and 
Administration.  Vide  Treasury  Esti- 
mates, p.  331 ;   and 

6,232,7502.  Education  Department  Grants  of  all 
kinds  to  Elementary  Day  Schools.  C. 
8249,  p.  xliii. 

In  column  (1)  none  of  the  totals  can  be  considered  complete  in  view  of 
the  above  explanations. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Endowments  and  Voluntary  Contributions 
have  not  been  included ;  the  objects  of  the  table  being  to  show 

(i)  how  much  England  and  Switzerland  respectively  are  willing  to  rate 
and  tax  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  Education  out  of  the  public 
purse,  and 

(ii.)  in  what  proportions  these  public  funds  have  been  allotted  respec- 
tively to  primary,  to  secondary,  and  to  technical  education,  in  the  two 
countries ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  any  excessive  expenditure,  whether 
from  local  or  from  central  funds,  on  any  one  grade  is  gained  at  the  cost 
of  serious  diminution  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  other  grades. 
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Appendix  F. — continued. 

The  followinff  figures  may  serve  as  a  corrective  to  some  of  the  errors  in  the  figures 
in  the  Financial  Table,  page  60.  They  give,  as  clearly  as  is  possible,  the  total  estimated 
expenditure  on  Education  in  England  and  Wales  from  State  funds  alone,  for 
1897-8,  according  to  the  Treasury  Estimates  (see  pages  named  below).  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  Account  does  not  include  the  large  sums  spent  on  public  educa- 
tion from  voluntary  contributions  and  endowments,  nor  some  five  millions  sterling 
from  loccU  public  funds. 

Estimated  Total  State  Expenditure  on  Public  Education,  of  all  grades,*  in 
England  and  Wales,  from  the  National  Exchequer  only,  estimated  for  1897-8. 

Education  Department £8,188,120 

Science  and  Art  Department 329,591 

The  Treasury 62,069 

The  Board  of  Agriculture 7,150 

The  Board  of  Trade 0 

'  Grand  Total  ♦    -    -    -      £8,586,930t 


Education  Department. 

£297,486 

£7,573,884 


Administration  and  Inspection, 
p.  327,    A.B.C.D.N.O.P.R.S. 

Public  Elementary  Schools,  p. 
327 


Evenmg  Continuation  Schools, 
p.  327 

Primary   Training  Colleges,  p 
327 


£154,815 
£161,935 


£8,188,120 


The  Treasury. 

p,  369.  Intermediate  Education 

in  Wales     -        -        -         £19,794 
Total  for  Universities 
thus  apportioned : — 
p.  369.  Victoria   -      £2,000 
p.  373.  London    -  10 

p.  369.  Wales      -        3,265 
p.  369.  English  Uni- 
versity Col- 
leges  -        -   25,000 
p.  369.  Welsh  do.   -    12,000 


£42,275 


£62,069 


The  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Grants  to  various  Institutions 
for  Higher  Agricultural  Edu- 


cation in  England  and  Wales 


£7,150 


Science  and  Art  Department. 

Administration  and  Inspection  (ex- 
cluding Museums),  pp.  3,32,  342, 
343  -        -        -     approximately      £90,000 

Public  Elementary  Schools,  p.  342      £47,510 

Evening     Continuation    Schools, 

p.  342 £3,610 

But  a  considerable  sum  should 
be  also  entered  here  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Classes 
below. 

Primary  Training  Colleges,  p.  342      £12,050 

Science  Education,  pp.  33^^  335. 
D  1,  Science  Schools  and 

Classes  -  -  -  £155,500 
B  and  m.  The  Colleges  of 

Science  -  -  -  £25,531 
D  4,  5,  Science  portion, 

sayj     ....      £6,825 

Total  for  Science      -    -    -    £187,856 

Art  Education,  p.  332. 

D  2,  3,  Art  Schools  and 

Classes       -        -        -  £70,400 

c.  The  College  of  Art     -  £7,935 

D  4,  5,  Art  portion,  say  J  £6,825 

Total  for  Art      -    -    -      £85,160 

Total  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment for  the  whole  of  the  United 

Kingdom £426,196 

Approximate  poi-tion  of  this  sum 
which  may  be  attributed  to 
England  and  Wales,  acconiing 
to  population      -        -        .        •    £329,591 


Note. — The  pages  named  above  refer  to  the  printed  Estimates  for  1898-9,  No.  57.     The 
amounts  given  in  the  Table  on  page  60  are  those  of  the  money  actually  spent  in  1895. 

*  Exclusive  of  certain  expenditure  on  Army  and  Navy  Education  by  tiie  War  Office  an 
the  Admiralty. 

j*  Of  this  eight  and  a-half  millions,  barely  half  a  million  is  for  Education  other  than 
Primary. 

t  l>»'L  Scholarships,  Local  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes  £10,950 
D.  6.  Grants  for  Examples 2,700 
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APPENDIX  G. 


BlBUOGRAPHT  OF  SWISS  EDUCATION. 

Books  marked  ^  may  be  consulted  at  the  Education  Department  Library, 

WhitehaU. 

»  '  Schweizerische  Schulstatistik,  1894-95."  Von  Dr.  Albert  Huber. 
Zurich,  1896.     8  vols. 

*  Jahrbuch  des  Unterrichtswesens  in  der  Schweiz,  1886-94."  Von  Dr. 
Albert  Huber.   'Zurich,  X896.     8  vols. 

*  R'joeuil  des  Mohographes  Pedagogiques."  Published  for  the  Greneva 
Exhibition  of  1896. 

*  "  Die  Steuern  der  Schweiz."    Von  G.  Schanz.     Stuttgart,  1890.    6  vols. 

*  "  Graphisch  Stetistischer  Atlas  der  Schweiz."  1897.  Stampfli  et  Cie, 
Bern. 

*  "  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Schweiz."    1896.     Orell'  Fussli,  Zurich. 

*  ^'Les  Besultats  du  Becensement  Federal."  1888.  Orell  Fussli,  Zurich. 
5  vols. 

*  "  Schweizerisches  Volkschulwesen."  Von  Budolph  Dietrich.  Behrend, 
Wiesbaden.     1896. 

*  *'  Geschichte  des  Schulwesens  im  Kanton  Bern.  Von  Dr.  J.  J. 
Kummer.     Dalpschen  Bern.     1874. 

*  "  Des  Schulwesen  der  Stadt  Zurich  in  seiner  Geschichtlichen  Entwicke- 
luni;."    Berichthaus,  Zurich.     1896. 

"Grundiiss  des  Staata-  und  Berwaltungsrechts    der    Schweizerisohen 
Kantone."    Von  J.  Schollenbe;^  er.     Muller,  Zurich.     1898. 

*  "  Beceuil  des  Constitutions  Fcderales  et  Cantonales,  1894-98."  Stampli, 
Bern. 

*"Bapport  sur  TEnseignement  Technique  Suisse."  Par  L.  Berthuin. 
Berier,  Voiron.     1896. 

*  Catalogue  Special  du  Groupe,  18  A.  1  k  TExposition  de  Geneve." 
*"Les  Ecoles  de  Commerce  et  TEnseignement  Compl6mentaire  Com- 

merciale  en  Suisse."  Pr^sent^  par  le  D6partement  Federal  du  Commerce 
h>  I'Exposition  Rationale  de  Geneve,  1896. 

*The  various  Laws,  Programmes,  Beports,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  Federal  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  of  Commerce,  of  the  various  Cantonal  Autho- 
rities, and  of  the  larger  Communal  Authorities. 

♦"The  Swiss  Confederation."  By  ^  F.  O.  Adams  and  C.  D.  Cunning- 
hame.     McMillan.     1889. 

*  "  Social  Switzerknd."    By  W.  H.  Dawson.     Chapman  and  HaU.     1897. 


R.  L.  MORANT. 
October,  1898. 
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PROBLEMS  IN   PRUSSIAN   SECONDARY 
EDUCATION    FOR    BOYS, 

WITH    SPECIAL     KEFERENCE    TO     SIMILAR     QUESTIONS 

IN    ENGLAND. 


*'The  intervention  of  the  State  becomes  especially  necessary  in  superior 
instruction,  because  here  the  body  of  public  opinion,  educated  enough  to 
discern  what  is  wanted,  gets  smaller  than  ever,  while  th^e  importance  of 
organising  your  instruction  well  and  committing  it  to  first-rate  men  be- 
comes greater  than  ever." 

{Krom  Mr.  Matthow  Arnold's  Report  on  Secondary  Education  in  Koreign  (k)untricB, 
prepared  for  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  in  18C6.] 

"The  really  essential  matter  in  education  is  the  teacher's  love  for  his 
work  and  sympathy  with  his  pupils.  This  it  is  which  awakens  life  and  power 
in  their  minds.  Schemes  of  study  cannot  do  this ;  curriculum  and  method 
cannot  do  it ;  the  most  perfect  method,  the  finest  and  most  inspiring  sub- 
ject-matter, are  dead  things  in  themselves.  Still  less  can  State  supervision 
or  control  accomplish  it.  It  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher  that  does 
it.  It  is  the  teacher  inspired  by  his  work  who  knows  how  to  awaken  in 
tlie  human  mind  the  innate  desire  for  whatsoever  is  true  and  good  and 
fair.  But,  in  order  that  this  may  happen,  the  first  condition  is  liberty. 
Freedom  and  spontaneity  are  the  essence  of  spiritual  life.  Freedom,  there- 
fore, is  the  breath  of  life  of  the  school.  Without  it,  neither  teaching  nor 
learning  can  prosper." 

[I^nnn  tlie  dedication  of  Prdfossor  Friodrich  Paulsen's  Gcschichte  dex  Gelchrtea  Unterric/tttt 
(UiJ'den  dcuUchcn  Sdtuleu  uitd  Uni-ernituten.    (2ud  Edition  l&OC).] 

"This  purifying  of  the  wit,  this  inriching  of  memory,  enabling  of  judg- 
ment and  enlarging  of  conceit,  which  we  commonly  call  learning,  under 
what  name  soever  it  come  forth,  or  to  what  immediate  end  soever  it  be 
directed,  the  final  end  is,  To  lead  and  draw  us  to  as  high  a  perfection  as  our 
degenerate  souls,  made  worse  by  their  clay  lodgings,  can  be  capable  of, 
.     .     .     the  ending  end  of  all  earthly  learning  being  vertuous  action." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  (The  Beftns*^  of  Foesy). 


\:m.  ^  I'' 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CONTENTS. 


L — ^Inixoductioii  (pp.  87-00).  ,  , ,  ^^.^^ 

n.— Sketch  of  the  history  of  the  reorganisation  of  secondary  educauon 
in  Prussia,  1808-1818.  Its  place  m  p«rt  of  a  general  reconsteuction  of  the 
State  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  The  work  of  Wdhehn  ^on  Humboldt  ^d 
others.  How  far  facilitated  by  the  earHer  legislation  of  1722  and  l^tf/, 
and  by  the  AUgemeine  Landrecht  of  1794.  The  chief  features  of  the  re- 
organisation  of  1808-1818.  The  establishment  of  the  Educational  OouncU, 
and  of  Provincial  Boards  of  Inspection  (pp.  91-94).  ^ 

m.— Contrast  between  the  Prussian  and  Enghsh  attitude  towards  btattj 
control  in  higher  education.  The  influence  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  the 
theory  of  laiisez-faire  on  educational  opinion  in  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  The  relation  of  Wilhehn  von  Humboldt  (1)  to 
the  theory  of  free  development  and  (2)  to  State  interference  in  secondary 
education  (pp.  95-97). 

IV. The  further  development  of  State  control  of  secondary  education 

in  Prossia.    Note  on  the  history  of  the  "leaving  examination"  (pp.  97-101). 

v.— German  opinion  as  to  the  range  of  influence  of  secondary  schools. 
In  what  sense  is  secondary  education  a  factor  of  immense  importance  in 
national  welfare  (pp.  101-103). 

VI.— Unrest  in  Prussian  secondary  education.  The  great  petition  of 
1888.  The  Royal  Decree  of  1889.  The  Conference  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion held  at  Berlin,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Kaiser,  in  December,  1890. 
Character  of  the  Conference.  Its  importance.  The  Kaiser's  address.  The 
chief  conclusions  of  the  Conference  (pp.  103-112). 

Vn. — Movements  in  German  opinion  with  regard  to  the  aim,  methods 
and  organisation  of  secondary  schools.  Professor  Paulsen,  Dr.  Wiese,  Dr. 
Paul  Cauer,  Dr.  Hugo  Goring,  Herr  von  Massow,  and  Dr.  Gustav  RUmelin 
quoted  as  representing  various  aspects  of  criticism  (pp.  112-120). 

Vm. — Contrast  between  English  and  Prussian  secondary  education,  with 
special  reference  to  (1)  the  principles  of  promotion  of  boys  from  class  to 
class  in  the  school ;  (2)  the  length  of  time  covered  by  the  school  course ; 
(3)  the  influence  of  the  "  certificate  for  one  year's  military  service  "  ;  com- 
mercial effects  of  this ;  comparison  of  Ekiglish  and  German  advertisements 
for  clerks ;  (4)  internal  organisation  of  the  classes  in  the  schools  ;  the  "  school 
year"  and  the  "term"  compared  as  units.  Note  on  the  history  of  the 
"  standards  "  in  English  public  elementary  schools.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
advocacy  of  their  development  on  German  lines  (pp.  120-132). 

IX.— The  intellectual  aim  of  secondary  education  as  understood  in  Prussia. 
German  definition  of  the  constituents  of  the  "  general  knowledge  "  expected 
as  the  normal  result  of  a  liberal  secondary  education.  The  English  point 
of  view  contrasted  with  the  German  (pp.  133-136). 

X. — The  English  tendency  to  lay  stress  on  the  ethical,  rather  than  on 
the  purely  inteUectual,  influences  of  secondary  education.  Effect  of  this  ten- 
dency is  to  produce  a  variety  of  secondary  schools,  with  certain  differences 
corresponding  to  the  religious  convictions  or  ethical  preferences  of  parentH. 
Xote  on  the  alleged  effect  of  different  kinds  of  school  studies,  and  of  differ- 
ences in  the  pomt  of  view  of  the  teacher's,  on  the  attitude  of  the  pupiFs 
mind  towards  a  variety  of  controverted  questions.  The  apparent  Umits 
of  neutrality  or  compromise  in  this  aspect  of  secondary  school  work  (pp. 

XI. — ^The  growing  need,  in  consequence  of  industrial  and  other  changes, 
for  more  knowledge  in  the  various  branches  of  professional  and  commercial 
life.  The  bearing  of  this  on  the  general  secondary  education  of  persons 
intending  to  apply  themselves  to  higher  technical  studies.  The  influence 
on  German  cultiire  and  on  German  trade  of  persistent  endeavours  to  raise 
the  average  level  of  general  secondary  education.  Economic  aspects  of 
facilities  for  mtematic  combinations  of  expert  knowledge  and  industrial 
f nterprise.  The  possible  dangers  (1)  of  impairing  individual  initiative ; 
(2)  of  selecting  the  wrong .  ingredients  of  "  general  education "  and  (3)  of 
inducing  over-pressure  'or  satiety  of  interest  (Germans  alive  to  these 
dangers  (pp.  144-160). 
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Xn. — Historical  sketch  of  the  cuiricula  in  Prussian  secondary  schools  : — 

(1)  Development  of  the  day-school  as  the  dominant  type  of  secon- 
dary school  in  Prussia  since  1808.  The  old  German  boarding  schools ; 
their  influence,  tradition  and  public  service.  Their  decline  in  public 
estimation  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Keasons  for  this. 
Development  of  opinion  in  favour  of  day-schools.  Pestalozzi's  in- 
sistence on  a  close  connection  between  home  and  school.  German 
love  of  home  life.  Desire  of  the  reformers  of  Prussian  secondary 
education  in  1808  to  brinj;  education  of  a  high  quality  within  the  easy 
reach  of  the  middle  class.  Contemporary  movement  in  England 
against  public  secondary  boarding  schools.  Failure  of  that  move- 
ment to  establish  public  day  schools.  Later  reform  of  the  grea 
English  boarding  schools — Butler,  Hawtray,  and  Arnold.  Con- 
sequent divergence  in  the  course  of  development  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  England  and  Prussia.  The  conversion  of  many  Prussian 
'^  grammar  schools  "  into  fully-equipped  local  classical  schools. 

(2)  Siivem's  Lehrplan  of  1812.  The  Prussian  reformers  of 
secondary  education  sought  to  secure  thoroughness  and  concentra- 
tion in  school  work,  and  to  train  up  citizens  of  independent  character. 
Their  consequent  zeal  for  Greek  literature  and  history  as  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  curriculum.  Influence  of  Winckelmann,  Gk>ethe, 
and  Schiller.  Contemporary  English  feeling.  Influence  of  Greek 
studies  on  German  schools,  culture  and  ideas  of  State  action. 
Exaggerated  hopes  of  some  of  the  advocates  of  Greek  studies  in 
Prussian  secondary  schools,  1808-1818.  Note  on  contemporary  pro- 
posals to  teach  Greek  before  Latin. 

(3)  Effect  of  the  new  curriculum  in  raising  the  standard  of  secon- 
dary education  in  Prussia.  Reaction  against  Greek.  Gradual  growth 
of  the  demand  for  "modem"  education.  Attitude  of  the  Prussian 
Education  Department.  Struggle  between  the  purely  utilitarian  and 
the  more  liberal  conception  of  a  "modem  secondary  school. 
Spilleke's  work  and  influence  (1822).  Provisional  regulations  for 
higher  schools  and  Bealschulen  (1832).  Antagonism  of  the  advocates 
of  classical  education  to  the  conception  of  "modem"  secondary 
training.  Fuller  recognition  of  the  latter  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment in  1859.  Changes  in  1870  and  1879.  The  re-classification  of 
Prussian  secondary  schools  in  1882.  Ampler  recognition  of  non- 
classical  secondary  schools.  The  semi-classical  secondary  schools  first 
named  Bealgymnasien  in  1882.  Revised  curriculum  appointed  for 
the  fully  classical  schools  (Gymnasien)  in  1882.  Subsequent  con- 
troversy and  unrest.  •  The  new  curricula  for  all  types  of  secondary 
schools  in  Prussia,  published  in  1891.  Table  showing  number  of 
scholars  in  the  diff'erent  types  and  grades  of  Prussian  secondary 
schools.  Numerical  and  social  primacy  of  the  fully  classical  schools 
still  maintained  (pp.  151-167). 

Xili. ^The  educational  effects  of  a  definite  classification  of  secondary 

schools  according  to  their  curricula  and  to  the  length  of  their  normal 
course.  Dr.  Gow  quoted.  Mr.  Tucker's  argument  for  complete  laissez- 
faire  in  school  studies.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  plan.  The  bearing  of 
the  existence  of  endowments  for  secondary  education  on  theories  for  the 
non-interference  by  the  State  with  secondary  schools.  The  views  of  Mr. 
Edward  Miall  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Maurice  on  this  point.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
view  as  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  questions  of  curriculum.  Reasons 
why  it  has  been  easier  for  the  Prussian  Government  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  definite  classification  of  secondary  schools  according  to  their  curricula 
and  courses  of  study  than  would  be  the  case  in  England ;  (1)  differences 
in  the  educational  development  of  the  two  countries  during  the  important 
period  covered  by  the  last  ninety  yeara ;  (2)  the  State  organisation 
of  the  professions ;  influence  of  compulsory  military  service ;  State  control 
of  universities  and  the  higher  technical  schools ;  (3)  the  Prussian  system 
almost  entirely  a  system  of  day  secondary  schools ;  our  non-local  boarding 
schools  draw  away  important  parts  of  the  supply  of  pupils  from  the  local 
schools  (pp.  168-178). 
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XIV. — ^The  contrast  between  day  schools  and  boarding  schools,  and  its 
bearing  on  Prussian,  as  compared  with  English,  secondary  education. 
Some  resultant  differences  in  the  special  interests  of  the  masters  in  Prussian 
and  Enpflish  secondary  schools.  G^e  system  of  self-goremment  by  Prefects 
in  secondary  schools.     Athleticism  (pp.  179-189). 

XY. — ^The  advantages  and  the  dangers  of  having  a  formula  for  the 
"general  education"  to  be  required  as  the  normal  outcome  of  each  type 
of  secondary  school.  Dr.  Hiimelin's  comments  on  the  conditions  of  work 
in  the  German  classical  schools  as  compared  with  an  earlier  state  of  things. 
Professor  Paulsen's  theory  of  the  cause  of  alleged  "over-pressure."  The 
practical  effects  of  the  dominant  idea  of  "  AUgemeine  Bildung."  How  far 
are  these  inevitable  under  the  conditions  of  modem  life  and  of  international 
competition  in  trade  (pp.  189-199). 

XVI. — ^The  signs  of  a  new  tendency  in  Prussian  secondary  education 
towards  combinations  of  the  classical  and  non-classical  curricula  in  single 
Hciiools  :  — 

(1)  The  combination  at  Altona  of  a  Realgymnasium  with  a  Beal- 
schule.  History  of  Dr.  Schlee's  experiment.  Details  of  the  curri- 
culum (pp.  200-205). 

(2)  The  combination  at  Frankfurt-am-Main  of  a  Gymnasium,  and 
a  Bealgymnasium,  with  the  three  lowest  classes  of  a  Bealschule. 
The  unification  of  these  three  types  of  secondary  school  for  a  period 
co-extensive  with  the  first  three  years  of  secondary  school  life. 
Details  of  the  cunicula.  Dr.  Beinhardt's  aim.  An  attempt  to  save 
classical  education  from  possible  dangers.  The  postponement  of 
Latin  to  tlie  age  of  twelve.  French  as  the  first  stage  in  linguistic 
discipline  in  classical  schools  (pp.  205-212). 

(3)  Suggested  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  three  highest  classes 
in  the  Oberrealschule.  Proposals  for  introducing  into  the  Highest 
classes  of  non-classical  schools  some  infusion  of  classical  history  and 
literature,  either  (1)  by  the  use  of  good  translations  from  the  classics 
or  (2)  by  permitting  optional  instruction  in  Latin  and  even  in  Greek. 

The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  non-classical  schools.  Im- 
perative need  of  stress  on  the  study  of  grammatical  forms. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  methods  of  modem  language  teach- 
inir  into  classical  schools.     Description  of  an  English  lesson  at  the 
Wilhelms-Gymnasium  at  Hamburg.     Dr.  von  Helmholtz's  testimony 
as  to  the  value  of  the  old  classical  training.     The  importance  of  re- 
taining the  study  of  the  classical  "  humanities  "  in  a  liberal  education. 
Special  difficulties  which  might  arise  in  the  highest  forms  of  purely 
non-classical  schools,  owing  to  elements  of  controversy  latent  in  parts 
of  the  necessary  subject-matter  of  instruction  (pp.  212-230). 
XVn. — ^I'he  passage  of  promising  boys  from   the   elementary  to  the 
secondary  schools. 

The  scheme  for  "Einheitsschulen."     Its  aims  and  the  obstacles  to  its 
realisation. 
How  far  "common  schools"  tend  to  obliterate  class-distinctions. 
The  effect  of  differences  of  curriculum  in  rendering  difficult  the  trans- 
ference of  boys  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools. 

Probable  result  of  closer  acquaintance  between  teachers  in  various  grades 
and  types  of  schools  (pp.  230-245). 

XVni. — ^Tn  education,  the  personality  of  the  teacher  more  important 
than  anytliing  else  (p.  245). 

XIX. — Conclusion  and  summary  (pp.  245-252). 

Nofe. — The  writ-er  desires  to  ateknowled^  the  help  which  he  has  received  from 
several  English  and  German  friends  who  kindly  road  this  paper  in  proof.  He 
is  specially  indebted  to  Canon  E.  Lvttelton,  Mr.  iR.  L.  Morant,  Mr.  F.  Storr, 
Dr.  R.  P.  Scott.  Dr.  Findlav,  Dr.  Gow,  Mr.  Fabian  Ware,  Mr.  H.  R.  D.  Ham- 
mond, Mr.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  E.  IVentyman,  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill,  and  Mr, 
C.  J.  Addisoott. 
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PROBLEMS    IN    PRUSSIAN    SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

FOR    BOYS 

(With  special  reference  to  similar  questions  in  England)* 


I.— Introduction. 

"  In  its  completeness  and  carefulness,"  wi'ote  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  in  1866,  "  the  school  system  of  Germany  is  such  as  to 
excite  the  foreigner's  admiration."  The  yeara  which  have 
passed  since  he  uttered  these  words,  Unking  with  them  a 
memorable  tribute  to  the  "  faith  and  zeal "  of  the  German  people 
in  maintaining  at  any  cost  the  standards  of  higher  teaching, 
cover  a  period  of  deep-reaching  change  in  German  secondary 
schools.  Their  variety  has  been  increased,  their  numbers 
greatly  enlarged,  their  curriculum  again  and  again  adjusted  to 
what  have  been  judged  to  be  the  changing  needs  of  the  time. 
We  in  England  sometimes  grumble  at  the  number  and  intricacy 
of  the  suggestions  which  are  constantly  being  made  for  the 
improvement  or  extension  of  one  or  other  branch  of  our 
educational  system.  But  the  criticisms  in  this  coiintry  are 
casual  and  intermittent  as  compared  with  those  which 
perpetually  engage  the  attention  of  the  educated  classes  of 
Germany.  What  is  here  a  stream  is  there  a  flood.  The 
problems  of  determining  the  specific  aim  of  each  type  of  school 
and  of  securing  the  highest  quality  in  its  education,  (questions 
which  with  us  have  for  the  most  part  been  treated  as  subordinate 
to  matters  of  organisation*)  are  in  Germany  scanned  and  sifted 

*  Cp.  !Mr.  Jchn  Stuart-  Mill's  speech  in  the  discussion  on  the  Elementary 
Education  BilJ  at  the  Social  Science  meeting,  April  4th,  1870: — "Mr.  Chad  wick 
had  done  a  great  servioe  in  bringing  before  the  Association  tthe  moet  important 
part  of  the  whole  education  question,  the  quality  of  the  education.  Many  persons 
must  have  remarked,  and  perhaps  blamea  too  severely,  the  little  attention  paid 
to  the  question  of  quality,  in  the  discussion  going  on  in  and  out  of  Parliament  on 

n  regard  to  tine  higher 
first  and  last  chapters 
Alfred  Milner,  speaking 
on  May  &id,  1896,  remark'xl,  with  refeirence  to  the  eduoatiomal  questions  tihen. 
being  discussed,  that  "  <the  cbbef  thing  which  struck  him  was  tlie  soajxuty  of 
criticism  from  the  purely  educational  standpoint.  The  economic,  financial  and 
religious  aspects  were  discussed  ad  libitum,  but  no  one  seemed  much  ooncernei 
as  to  the  influence  which  the  changes  proposed  were  likely  to  have  upon  the 
future  cf  education  itself."  {Manchesttr  Guardian,  May  4-th,  1896.)  There 
are,  of  course,  historical  causes  for  the  necessary  prominence  which  has  always 
been  given,  in  English  discussions  on  educational  matters,  to  questions  of  organisa- 
tion and  administrative  machinery.  To  some  extent,  questions  of  curriculum  have 
been  involved  in  these  questions  of  administration,  and,  therefore,  have  been 
rather  implied  in  the  controversy  than  actually  absent  from  the  minds  of  the 
controversialists.  But,  even  if  this  is  admitted,  the  fact  that  the  more  strictly 
educational  issues  have  been  rather  latent  than  expressed,  has  prevented  the  full 
force  of  public  sentiment,  or  of  expert  knowledge,  from  being  focussed  on  questions 
of  currioulum  and  methods  of  teaching,  with  &ie  result  that  many  vital  questions 
have  received  comparatively  little  attention,  and  Uiat  in  England  puUic  opinion 
is  much  less  informed  as  to  the  criteria  of  educational  won:  than  has  for  long 
been  the  case  in  Qtrmaaj, 
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with  that  searching  care  which  is  iihe  absolutely  essential 
condition  of  scientific  progress.  Education  as  a  whole,  not  this 
or  that  aspect  of  it,  is  regarded  by  the  nation  at  large  as  a 
matter  of  fundainental  public  concern.  To  a  degree  almost 
incredible  to  us,  parents  in  the  humbler  orders  of  German  society 
are  familiar  with  the  aims,  with  the  privileges,  and  even  with 
the  programmes  of  the  various  grades  of  schools.  Travellers 
find  that  small  shopkeepers,  workmen  in  factories,  waiters  in 
liotels  are  alive,  not  merely  in  a  general  way  to  the  advantages 
of  education,  but  to  the  meaning  and  conditions  of  the  different 
grades  of  schools  which  public  authority  provides.  And,  in  this 
atmosphere  of  national  sympathy  viiik  educational  aims,  men  of 
the  highest  learning  and  position  in  all  walks  of  life  are 
incessantly  working  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  investi- 
gating their  results,  canvassing  their  curricula,  defending  or 
urging  their  claims.  In  short,  education  has  the  recognised 
position  of  a  great  branch  of  social  science,  and  there  is  an 
audience  for  general  and  expert  criticism  alike.  The  advance 
of  education  in  Germany  is  consequently  to  be  compared  to  that 
of  any  of  the  other  departments  of  science ;  it  commands  general 
respect  by  reason  both  of  its  intellectual  significance  and  by  the 
value  of  its  practical  applications.  And  a  natural  result  is  that 
the  technical  literature  on  German  education  is  both  in  volume 
and  in  value  without  parallel  elsewhere. 

At  this  point,  however,  a  few  words  of  further  explanation  may 
be  pennitted  in  order  to  guard  against  possible  misunderstanding. 
.is  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  Germany  has  derived  through  her 
higher  schools  and  universities  much  of  the  stimulus  which  has 
determined  the  direction  of  the  influence  exerted  by  her  on 
liuropean  culture.  But  it  would  obviously  be  an  error  to  infer 
from  this  that  a  highly  developed  system  of  schools  is  the  only 
organ  through  which  streams  of  intellectual  and  moral  influence 
can  pass  into  the  national  life.  The  history  of  England  during 
the  same  period  shows  how  many  other  channels  are  open,  in  a 
more  loosely  ordered  community,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
forces  which  direct  national  effort,  affect  its  range,  colour  its 
moral  sympathies,  and  inspire  its  faith.  In  England  the  school 
has  played  a  less  important  part  than  in  Germany.  Other 
opportunities  and  institutions — religious,  political,  administra- 
tive, commercial,  colonizing,  and  industrial — ^have  furnished 
Englislimen  with  the  means  of  education  and  discipline  which 
the  German  has  found  chiefly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively, 
in  the  school  and  university.  It  is  specially  hard,  therefore, 
for  us  to  realise  what  in  our'  national  life  has  been  the  moral 
and  intellectual  equivalent  of  the  German  system  of  higher 
education.  That,  roughly  speaking,  there  has  been  some  such 
equivalent  is  clear  from  the  results.  But  the  two  systems  have 
necessarily  produced  different  kinds  of  results,  each  with  their 
characteristic  strength  and  weakness.  Nor  is  this  a  merely 
,  academic  question.  Comparatively  recent  changes  in  the  con- 
',  ditions  of  life  have  tended  to  make  the  more  precise  and  highly 
1  differentiated  results  of  systematic  school  and*  academic  training 
apparently  more  valuable,   and  certainly  more  indispensable, 
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elemeiii8    in    national    welfare.     The    vigoroufl    but   usually  • 
imperfect  results  of  self -education  are  finding  themselves  over-/ 
matched    by   the    competition    of   highly  specialised  aptitudesl 
skilfully    combined     with     one     another,     subordinated     into\ 
a   single  whole   and  applied  with  the  utmost  economy  in  the  \ 
expenditure  of  effort  and  material.     It  is  really,  in  another  form,    I 
the  struggle  between  robust  individualism  and  the  collective  ( 
effort  of  a  disciplined  multitude.     The  educational  system  of 
England  (using  the  word  as  embracing  the  plexus  of  influences 
which  with  us  are  at  work  in  imparting  skill  and  building  up 
character)  tends  in  the  main  to  produce  the  first ;  the  German 
system  tends  to  produce  the  secondr^  In  the  end,  the  merits  of 
the  two  systems  must  be  tested  by  broad  results.     Isolated  parts 
of  the  two  systems  are  not,  as  a  rule,  interchangeable.     What  is 
possible  is  to  compare,  at  given  points  and  stages,  the  quality 
of  the  product  of  each  system.     This  can  be  done  more  easily 
in  the  field  of  education  than  at  later  stages  in  life  when  the 
causes   and  effects   are  more  intermixed.     But  even  here  two 
(qualifications    seem   to    be    necessary.     In  the  first  place,  if  a 
balance  is  struck  between  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the 
youth  of  two  nations  at  the  close  of  the  normal  periods  of  school 
life,  that  country  which  has  the  most  highly  developed  educa- 
tional system  will  probably  come  off  much  better  in  me  inquiry 
than  if  comparison  were  made  between  the  same  groups  of  boys 
at  a  somewhat  later  stage.     The  crucial  test  is  ''  the  great  and 
searching  examination  of  actual  life."     Those  who  profit  most 
by  the  freedom  of  the  more  individualising  system  often  retain 
a  greater  keenness  and  freshness  of  mind,  and   therefore   avail 
themselves  more  fully  of  later  opportunities  of  self-improvement. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whicn  effect  on> 
the  whole  is  the  better — the  securing  of  a  high  level  of  average 
([uality  with  some  depression  of  the  stronger  individualities,  or 
a  great  diversity  of  attainment  and  aptitude  ranging  from  the 
very   highest   excellence   to  extreme    dulness    and     ignorance. 
Heie  the  German    system    seems    to    tend    on    the    whole    to 
produce  the  fibrst  result;   the  English  system  the  second.     BuF^ 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  English  system  of  schools 
cannot  ])resent  the  particular  kinds  of  excellence  of  organisation 
which  will  be  expected  in  the  German.     National  energy  and 
thought  have  been  poured,  for  a  much  longer  time  and  with  / 
much  greater  intensity  of  effort,  into  their  educational  systemJ 
than  into  ours. 

Through  the  labour  of  generations,  the  public  higher  schools 
for  boys  in  Germany  stand,  from  certain  points  of  view 
and  in  many  important  respects,  as  models  to  the  world. 
They  are  unrivalled  in  their  nigh  level  of  many-sided  attain- 
ment. Thought  has  been  lavished  on  the  planning  and  concen- 
tration of  their  studies.  The  quality,  the  range,  and  the  method 
f  their  teaching  are  under  the  watchful  care  of  State  inspectors, 
themselves  experienced  in  the  work  of  secondary  education. 
All  the  schools  are  thus  scrupulously  kept  up  to  an  exacting 
standard  of  excellence.  The  teachers,  almost  all  of  them 
University  men,  are  required  to  have  passed  through  a  special 
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course  of  professional  training  in  the  art  of  teaching.*  On 
appointment  to  a  post  in  the  public  schools,  the  teachers  become 
ci^  servants,  and  are  entitled  to  stipends,  to  which  are  attached 
regular  increments  proportionable  to  their  length  of  service,  as 
well  as  pension  rights,  and  claims  to  compassionate  allowances 
for  their  widows  and  children.t  Thus  staffed  and  supervised,  the 
higher  schools,  in  each  State  of  the  Empire,  form  a  system 
complete  as  a  whole  but  carefully  articulated  in  all  its  parts.t 
The  different  types  of  schools  are  not  allowed  to  become  confused 
or  intermixed.  There  is  no  mechanical  uniformity,  but,  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  England,  "  all  the  whole  Realm  has  but  one 
use."  The  curriculum  is  either  fully  classical  (*.e.,  with  Latin 
and  Greek),  semi-classical  (i.e.,  with  Latin  only),  or  non-classical 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  the  name  of  the  school  at  once  reveals 
its  type,  and  no  ambiguity  of  title  is  permitted  to  mislead  the 
unwary.  A  school  cannot  cozen  the  public  by  a  high-sounding 
name  or  a  pretentious  advertisement.  The  nomenclature  of  the 
schools  is  in  each  State  as  fixed  as  that  of  the  coinage,  and  the 
Government  does  not  suffer  the  currency  to  be  debased.  It  is 
strongly  held  by  most  German  authorities  that  a  single  school  can- 
not be  a  great  many  kinds  of  school  at  the  same  time.  The  plan  of 
each  has  been  carefully  thought  out  and  adjusted  to  a  specific 
end.  To  fulfil  its  duty,  with  constantly  increasing  precision  of 
aim,  the  school  (it  is  urged)  must  be  at  one  with  itself.  It  must 
not  be  broken  up  into  a  variety  of  departments,  but  rather  knit 
together  into  a  single  whole,  inispired  by  one  aim,  and  con- 
centrated on  one  purpose.§  Ignoranti  portum  nvllus  ventus 
suus  est. 


*  For  tihe  rej^ulatlonB  a^i  to  the  tradnii>g  of  teachers  for  higher  schoohs,  now  iu 
force  in  the  various  states  of  Gtermany,  see  Prof.  Rein's  Ewyklopadischim  Uand- 
huch  der  I-ctdagogik,  b.v.  Gymnasiallehrer,  the  StatistUches  Jahrbuch  der  hoheren 
Schulen,  1897-8  (Leipzig ;  Teubner) ;  and  Dr.  Findlay's  article  on  "  The  Registrar 
tion  and  Training  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools  in  the  States  of  the  German 
Empire/'  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  1895, 
vol  v.,  pp.  112,  stq. 

t  The  salaries,  etc.,  paid  to  the  teachers  in  higher  schools  in  the  different 
States  of  Gennaj)^  ar9  est  ouib  in  Prof.  Rein's  Encyklo^ddisckea  Uandbuch  der 
Pddagogik,  s.v.  Besoldung.  The  scale  of  fixed  professional  incomes  is  lower  in 
Germany  than  in  England,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  the  Genman  higher  schools,  though  much  smaller  than  those  received  by  the 
corresponding  ranks  of  teachers  in  some  of  the  wealthier  English  secondary  schools, 
are  higher  tkam>  those  paid  to  English  teachers  less  fortunately  plaoed.  The  great 
diffeieiioes  in  the  soailes  of  salaries  whioh  are  found  ia  Engilicch  secondary  emica- 
tion  have  no  parallel  in  Germany.  There  are  fewer  "prizes"  than  with  us,  but 
(national  differanoes  being  taken  mto  account)  a  higher  avea:^e  of  remimera- 
tion.  For  the  differences  in  the  established  position  of  assistant  masters  in  German 
and  English  secondary  schools,  see  Mr.  Hammond's  paper,  in  this  volume,  on 
the  Higher  Schools  of  tbe  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

t  Though  there  are  flubstantial  differences  in  the  organisation  of  the  higher 
school  systems  of  tiie  various  States  in  the  German  Empire,  yet  (speaking  broadly) 
they  all  present  6he  same  general  qualities,  and  (except  in  details)  may  therefore 
be  contrasted  as  a  whole  with  the  English  system. 

§How  far  modifications  of  this  distinct  classifioa^on  are  now  being  permitted 
or  encouraged  is  dkcussed  at  a  later  x>oint  in  this  paper. 
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n._gketch  of  the  History  of  the  Beorgamsation  of  Secondary 

Education  in  FmsBia,  1808-1818. 

The  framework  of  the  fabric  of  public  education  must 
necessarily  be  a  sound  system  of  organisation,  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  State,  the  vai-ying  claims  of  localities  and  the 
counsels  of  persons  closely  acquainted  with  the  actual  working 
of  schools  are  co-ordered  and  combined.  Prussia  gained  such 
a  system  in  the  years  1808-1818.  The  Battle  of  Jena  in  1806 
had  prostrated  her  before  Napoleon.  The  building  up  of 
national  education  on  a  new  and  enduring  basis  was  part  of  that 
supreme  efEort  of  Prussian  statesmanship,  which  in  the  hour  of 
disaster  regenerated  the  State.  "  Lai'ge  and  creative  ideas,  sure 
insight  into  what  was  practicable,  wisdom  and  vigour  of  purpose 
have  never  worked  together  in  such  admirable  harmony  as  in 
Prussia  between  Jena  and  Waterloo."*  There  was  thus  a 
remarkably  conjuncture  of  intellectual  accord,  moral  fervour  and 
political  opportunity  when,  under  the  leadership  of  Freiherr  vom 
Stein,  a  group  of  statesmen  set  themselves  to  re-create  the  fortunes 
of  their  country.  Universal  compulsory  military  service  and  the 
revision  of  public  education  were  the  two  most  essential  features 
of  the  internal  policy  of  the  State.t  It  aimed  at  raising  up  a 
more  vigorous  and  self-reliant  type  of  citizenship  by  stimulating 
the  intellectual  activity  and  independence  of  individuals,  by 
arousing  their  moral  and  religious  feelings,  by  familiarising 
them  with  a  more  ideal  conception  of  life,  and  by  lessening  the 
bias  towards  self-indulgence.  To  do  this  it  imposed  discipline 
— ^in  the  form  of  compulsory  service  with  the  colours,  but  also 
and  primarily  through  the  agency  of  the  schools.  "  Most  is  to 
be  looked  for,"  wrote  the  author  of  Stein's  so-called  Political 
Testament  in  1808,  "from  the  education  and  instruction  of 
youth.  Could  we  by  a  method  grounded  on  the  internal  nature 
of  man  develope  from  within  eveiy  spiritual  gift,  rouse  and 
nourish  every  noble  principle  of  life,  carefully  avoiding  one-sided 
culture;  could  we  diligently  nurse  those  instincts  hitherto  so 
often  with  shallow  indifference  disregarded,  on  which  rest  the 
force  and  dignity  of  man — ^love  to  God,  king  and  fatherland — then 
might  we  hope  to  see  a  generation  grow  up  vigorous,  both  in  body 
and  soul,  and  a  better  prospect  for  the  future  unfold  itself." 
There  followed,  therefore,  a  broadly  conceived  policy  in  public 
education ;  and  what  Prussian  elementary  education  owed  to  the 
ideas  of  Pestalozzi  and  to  the  inspiration  of  Fichte,  Prussian 
higher  education  found  in  the  guidance  of  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, Silvern,  Wolf,  and  Schleiermacher. 

So  far  as  the  Prussian  Higher  Schools  were  concerned,  the 
methods  of  reorganisation  have  been  summarised  by  Professor 
Paulsen,  in  his  brilliant  history  of  higher  education  in  Ger- 
many, under  four  main  heads,  viz.,   the  further  development 


*  Paulsen.    Geschichte  der  Gelehrten  Unterrichts,  vol.  2,  277  and  278-9. 

+  For  the  details  of  Soliamhorst's  militaTy  reforma,  wliioh  have  indirectly  had 
immense  influence  on  Ihrassian  education,  eee  Seeley*9  Life  of  Stein,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
96,  seq.    For  Btein'v  Political  Testament,  see  the  same  work,  vol.  11.,  pp.  289-93, 
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of  Qovernmental  control;  the  creation  of  a  recognised  pro- 
fession of  teachers  in  higher  schools;  the  fixing  of  the  normal 
period  of  study  for  those  schools,  with  their  separation  from 
the  category  of  smaller  German  schools ;  and  finally  the 
laving  down  of  a  definite  course  of  instruction,  or  Lehrplan. 
The  policy  of  1808-1818  was,  however,  far  from  being  the 
commencement  of  State  control  over  higher  education  in  Prussia. 
But  it  drew  the  cords  tighter,  and  made  the  control  more  effective 
and  searching  than  before.  The  Prussian  State  had  always 
enjoyed  large  rights  of  patronage  in  certain  higher  schools.  In 
1722  the  Crown  had  created  a  department  (Geistliches  Departe- 
ment)  for  the  exercise  of  Crown  rights  of  control  over  schools 
and  churches.  In  1787  Governmental  influence  had  been  made 
stronger  by  the  institution  of  a  special  department  (Oberschul- 
koUegium),  by  means  of  which  the  permanent  influence  of 
educational  experts  was  secured  for  the  supervision  of  educa- 
tional matters.  It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
(3berschulkollegium  was  to  require  from  the  Consistories,  which 
served  as  provincial  authorities,  detailed  information  as  to  the 
material  equipment  and  internal  organisation  of  the  schools  in 
every  town.  In  1794  was  promulgated  the  AUgemeine  Land- 
recht,  which  formally  declared  schools  and  imiversities  to  be 
State  institutions,  and  their  establishment  as  permissible  only 
with  the  State's  previous  knowledge  and  approval.  All  public 
schools  and  educational  establishments  were  to  be  under  tJie 
supervision  of  the  State,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  its  examina- 
tions and  inspection.  No  one  was  to  be  refused  admission  to 
a  public  school  by  reason  of  nonconformity  in  religious  belief. 
And  the  teachers  in  all  higher  schools  were  to  be  regarded  as 
officials  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time,  in  another  part  of  the 
same  document  it  was  ordained  that  the  direction  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  child  should  be  educated  belonged  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  his  father.* 

•  See  Wiese-Kiibler  SamTrUiing  der  Verordimngen  und  Qesetie  fur  die  hohertn 
Schulen  in  Preussen  (ed.  1886),  vol.  1,  pp.  1  and  2. 

AUgemeine  Londrecht.    T.  II.,  Tit.  12. 

§  1.  Schulen  und  Universitaten  sind  yeiunstaltun^en  des  iStaates,  weldie  den 
Unterricht  der  Jugend  in  nQtelichen  Eenntnissen  und  Wissenschaften  zur  Absicbt 
ha  ben. 

§2.  Dergleichen  Anstalten  aollen  nur  mit  Vorwissen  und  Genehmigung  des 
Staats  errichtet  werden. 

§9.  Alio  Sflfentlichen  Schul-und  Erziehungsonstalten  stehen  unter  der  Aufsicht 
deg  Staats  und  miissen  sich  den  PrUfnngen  und  Vieitationeii  desselben.  zu  alien 
Zeiten  unterwerfen. 

§  10.  Niemandem  soil  wegen  Verschiedenheit  dee  GlaubenAekenntniaees  der 
Zutritt  in  dffentliche  Schulen  versagt  werden. 

§  65.  Die  Lehrer  bei  den  Gymnasien  und  anderen  hSheren  Schulen  werden  als 
Beaimte  des  Staats  angeoehen.     ^ 

Cp.  also  M.  Arnold.     Report  of  Schools  Intjuiry  Oommission,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  555 


Bedenherit 

_        .  _.   .„    significant 

fact  that,  in  the  Allgemeine  Landrecht,  Tit.  2  §74  runs  as  follows:— Die  Anord- 
nung  der  Art,  wie  das  Kind  erzogen  werden  soil,  kommt  hauptaachlich  dcm 
Vater  zu." 

In  the  same  wori  (pp.  10,  seq.),  Dr.  Oauer  points  out  that  the  clause  which 
declared  that  all  teachers  in  Gymnasien  and  other  higher  schools  should  have 
the  status  of  Civil  swrvants,  remained  in  part  a  dead  letter,  because  it  did  not 
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But  in  1808,  in  place  of  the  Oberschnlkollegium  which  stood 
directly  under  the  Crown,  there  was  established  in  the  general 
reorganisation  of  the  Government  Departments,  a  section  of  the 
Home  Office  "for  worship  and  public  instruction."  Of  this 
section,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  was  the  first  head.  "  In  Prussian 
history,"  said  Professor  Seeley,  *'  the  year  between  April,  1809 
and  April,  1810,  belongs  to  W.  von  Humboldt  almost  in  the 
same  way  that  the  period  between  October,  1807,  and  November, 
1808  belongs  to  Stein."  The  aim  of  the  Government  was 
to  bring  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  intellects  of  the 
time  to  bear  directly  on  the  problems  and  management  of 
secondary  and  higher  education.  There  was  therefore 
established  as  part  of  the  educational  section  of  the 
Home  Office,  an  Educational  Council  ("  Wissenschaftliche 
Deputation  "),  the  task  of  which  was  defined  by  von  Humboldt 
as  comprising  the  examination  of  new  methods  of  teaching  and 
systems  of  training,  the  devising  of  new  courses  of  study,  the 
inspection  of  text  books  for  use  in  schools,  and  the  scientific 
examination  of  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher.  The 
members  of  the  Educational  Council  were  required  to  be  eminent 
in  philosophical,  mathematical,  philological,  and  historical 
studies.  Representatives  of  purely  professional  studies  were 
excluded,  as  fiie  special  care  of  the  Council  was  to  prevent  prema- 

confer  a  definite  rank  on  these  teachers.  The  latter  consequendy  remained  for 
some  time  in  a  position  of  their  own,  outside  the  hierarchy  of  the  regular  Civil 
Service.  Gradually  the  State  strengthened  its  hold  on  the  educational  system, 
began  to  level  down  irregularities  in  curricula,  and  obtained  a  determinative  in- 
fluence over  the  appointment  oi  headnuvster  and  teadiers  in  public  schools.  There 
were  difficulties  in  discipline  in  the  large  towns,  school  attendance  was  often 
broken,  the  somewhat  doubtful  status  of  the  teachers  impaired  their  UrUthoivty 
with  parents  and  the  public.  All  these  facts  facilitated  the  growth  of  State  inter- 
ference, which,  whilst  invol-ving  control,  also  conferred  undeniable  advantages. 
For  example,  tihe  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  various  types  of  secondary  schools  in 
Prussia  were  raised  through  the  operations  of  i/he  Normal-Btat  of  1872,  and  the 
compassionate  allowanoes  (Gnadenquartal ;  Giiadengehalt)  for  widows,  instituted 
and  confirmed  by  the  decrees  of  1816,  1842,  1859,  and  1860,  were  mnoh  increased, 
and  developed  by  the  ordinaoices  of  1882  and  1888.  (Op.  Wiese-Kubler  Verord- 
nuiigen  und  Gesetze  filr  die  Mhtrtn  Schuhn  in  Preusten,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  284  seq., 
395  seq. 

In  England  we  are  still  at  an  early  stage  in  the  transition.  Thus  it  is  stated 
in  the  Kepor^  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Sec(»dary  Education 
(1895),  vol.  1,  p.  190:  "The  fact  la  that  the  body  of  teachers 
must  necessarily  occupy  a  somewhat  anomalous  position  in  the  economy 
of  national  life.  Hie  service  which  they  render  is  one  over  which  the  State 
must,  in  self  defence,  retain  effective  oversight ;  the  provision  of  teaching  and 
the  conduct  of  education  cannot  be  left  to  private  enterprise  alone.  Nor,  on  the 
ether  hand,  do  the  teachers  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Government  as  does 
the  Qivil  Service.  Education  is  a  thing  too  intimately  concerned  with  individual 
preference  and  private  life  for  it  to  be  desirable  to  throw  the  whole  of  it  under 
Government  control.  It  needs  organisation,  but  it  would  be  destroyed  by  uni- 
formity; it  is  stimulated  bv  insp^stion,  but  it  could  be  crushed  by  a  code.  Li 
the  public  service,  where  tlie  chief  object  is  administrative  efficiency,  the  indi- 
vidual officer  is  necessarily  subordinate ;  in  education,  where  a  chief  object  is  the 
discovery  of  more  perfect  methods  of  teaching,  the  individual  teacher  must  be 
left  comparatively  free.  Every  good  teacher  is  a  discoverer,  and,  in  order  to 
make  discoveries,  he  must  have  liberty  of  experiment.**  Hie  bearing  of  proposals 
to  make  En^^lish  elementary  school  teachers  Civil  Servants  is  discussed  in  a  special 
report  on  "  The  Civil  Service  Idea,"  printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  for  1897,  pp.  Ixrrvi.-cix. 
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ture  specialisation  for  practical  or  professional  ends.*  First  Wolf 
and  then  Schleiermacher  were  appointed  directors  of  the  Educa- 
tional Council ;  Stivem  and  Nicolovius  were  members  of  it.    This 
in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  words,  shows  "  the  sort  of  persons  who  in 
Prussia  were  chosen  for  the  management,  at  a  critical  moment, 
of  the  State's  relation  with  education."     In  1817  the  Education 
Department  was  separated  from  the  Home  Office  and  given  an 
independent  existence  of  its  own.     The  chief  part  of  its  pre- 
liminary work  of  inquiry  and  recommendation  having  now  been 
accomplished,  the  Educational  Council  was  entrusted  with  the 
more  limited,  but  essentially  important,  duty  of  superintending 
the  examination  and  registration  of  intending  teachers.     Finally 
in  1825  the  provincial  educational  authorities  were  reorganised. 
Hitherto   questions   which,  in   the   course   of  the   duty   of  the 
Educational  Department,  called  for  consideration  or  report  at 
the  hands  of  provincial  authorities,  had  been  remitted  to  the 
Consistories,  ecclesiastical  bodies  nominated  by  the  Crown.     Each 
Consistory  was  now  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  to  deal  with 
ecclesiastical,   the   other   with  educational    questions.     To    the 
latter   body  was   given  the   title   of   ProvinzialschulkoUegium. 
Thus  was  completed  in  its  main  outlines  the   administrative 
organisation  which   still   exercises  supervision  over  the  higher 
schools  of  Prussia.     The  Oberprasident  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment is  chairman  of  the  SchulkoUegium  of  the  province.     The 
Provinzialschulrate  supervise  the  schools  of  the  district  on  behalf 
of  the  Government.     They  approve  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
and  are  regularly  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  of  the  leaving 
oxaminationa.t     Furthermore,  as  the  State  alone  confers  on  the 
schools  the  privileges  which  determine  tkeir  status,  and,  in  large 
measure,  their  clienthle,  it  will  be  seen'  that  the  Central  Govern- 
ment has  practically  entire  control  over  the  whole  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  country.i    Thus  in  Prussia  the  machinery  for  the 
organisation  of  secondary  education  has  been  at  work  for  more 
than!  seventy  years.     In  England  it  is  still,  both  locally  and 
centrally,  incomplete. 

There  were  also  reforms  of  more  or  less  consequence  in  secon- 
dary education  in  the  States  of  South  and  Central  Germany 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.§  In  the  history  of 
English  secondary  education,  there  are  traces,  during  the  same 
term  of  years,  of  the  growing  force  of  a  similar  movement  under 
the  leadership  of  Brougham.  Indirectly  it  had  considerable  in- 
fluence, but  it  was  long  before  it  resulted  in  any  form  of  direct  in- 
terference by  the  State. 


♦Paulsen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  282. 
t  Paulsen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283. 

X  Op.  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  1896-7,  pp.  384-6  and  438. 
I  Pli«l«wi  n.,  pp.  403417  (Saxony) ;  417-431  (Bavaria) ;  431  (Wflrttemberg) ; 
437  (Baden). 
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III. — Contrast  between  the  Gennan  and  the  English  Attitude 
towards  State  Control  in  Higher  Education. 

It  was  in  Prussia  that  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  the 
:modem  German  movement  for  the  organisation  of  secondary 
education  first  clearly  showed  themselves,  and  where  they  most 
rapidly  resulted  in  important  changes.  The  questions  of  admini- 
strative machinery  were  quickly  settled,  and  the  wav  was  open 
for  the  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  education  itself. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  decision  in  favour  of  so 

large  a  measure  of  State  control,  though  apparently  taken  with 

little  hesitation,  was  none  the  less  momentous  in  its  influence  on 

German  life.     The  relation  of  the  State   to  higher   educatiotTH 

in  all  its  grades  raises  issues  of  profound  importance  from  the 

point  of  view  of  intellectual  freedom.     It  has  oeen  argued  with—J 

much  force  that  any  systematic  interference  by  the  State  with 

the  methods  and  subject-matter  of  education,  and  more  especially 

with  those  of  higher  education,  cannot  but  tend  to  imperil  perfect 

liberty  of  thought.     The  matter  lies  in  what  has  been  called  the 

**  debatable   territory   between    Individualism   and    Socialism," 

^nd  would  probably  oe  determined  by  most  persons  on  arguments 

less  of  abstract  principle   than   of  practical   expediency.     But 

many  will  feel,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  grave  reasons  for/ 

-distrusting  the   ultimate  results   of   a   complete   and    stringent 

■control  of  higher  education  by  the  State,  however  admirable  and 

salutary  the  rapid  improvement  which  such  control  may  at  first 

-effect.     For  it  is  the  almost  inevitable  tendency  of  State  systems 

to  resent  the  growth  and  dissemination  of  ideas  and  theories 

which  seem  to  threaten  the  foundations  of  the  existing  order. 

Surprise  may  be  felt  at  the  comparative  ease  with  which  changes 

of  such  profound  significance  were  introduced  into  Prussia  as 

contrasted  with  the  successful  resistance  which  was  offered  in 

this  country  to  any  proposals  with  a  similar  tendency.*     But  it 

will  be   remembered   that,    apart  from   the   differences   in  the 

position  of  the  two  countries  at  the  time,  England  was  the  more 

deeply  divided  by  differences  of  political  and  religious  opinion. 

She  was  also  at  that  time  under  the  dominant  influence  of  the 

ideas  embodied  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,     And  Adam  Smith  had 

shown  a  scarcely  veiled  hostility  towards  the  provision  of  higher 

•education:  by  the   State,  though   he   was   in   favour   of  public 

elementary  education  in  order  "to  prevent  the  almost  entire 

corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people" — 

consequences  which  he  thought  likely  to  result  from  the  progress 

of  the  division  of  labour,  unless  the  Government  took  some  pains 

to  prevent  them.t       It  was  in  harmonv  with  these  ideas  that 


y 


*  ^or  an  analyBis  of  the  reasons  mhj  Qovemment  ha«  always  assumed  a  larger 
province  m  Prussia  than  in  England,  see  Seeley's  Life  and  Times  of  Stein,  vol.  i., 
•pp.  168,  sea.    (Cambridge,  1878). 

t  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  v..  chapter  1:  "Those  parts  of  education,  for  the 
Vachin;?  of  which  there  are  no  public  institutions,  are  generally  the  best  taught. 

.     .    Were  there  no  public  institutions  for  education,  no  system,  no  scienco 
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no  tiling  was  done  in  England,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present 
century,  to  reform  and  extend  secondary  education  by  the  action 
of  the  State.  A  powerful  and  vigorous  element  in  the  nation  had 
been  brought  up  in  traditional  hostility  towards  any  measures 
which  might  enable  the  Government  to  impose  uniformiiy  of 
faith  and  teaching.  The  lessons  of  1662  and  1665  had  not  been 
forgotten.  And  thus  those  who  were  naturally  the  keenest 
advocates  of  higher  education  were  at  the  same  time  the  least 
anxious  that  it  should  be  brought  in  any  way  under  State  control. 

It  was  indeed  singular  that  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  should 
have  been  the  man  to  bring  into  effective  working  in  Prussia, 
a  plan  of  educational  administration  which  involved  so  large 
a  measure  of  State  interference.  He,  who  had  been  the  apostle 
of  individual  liberty,  found  himself  called  to  the  task  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  an  elaborate  system  of  State  control  in  one  of 
the  two  departments  of  national  life  which  are  the  most  sensitive 
to  any  limitations  of  their  freedom.*  In  1792,  seventeen  years 
before  he  was  appointed  Director  of  Public  Education,  he  had 
written  (though  he  had  abstained  from  publishing),  a  work  on 
the  sphere  and  duties  of  Government,  in  which  he  laid  down  the 
principles  that  ''  reason  can  desire  for  a  man  no  other  situation 
than  one  in  which  each  individual  enjoys  the  most  untrammelled 
freedom  to  develop  the  characteristics  of  his  own  personality,"^ 
and  that  "  education  lies  quite  outside  the  limits  within  which 
Government  should  confine  its  operations."     He  had  actually 

would  be  taugiht  for  which  there  was  not  some  demand,  or  which  the  circmn- 
fitances  of  the  times  did  not  render  it  either  necessary  or  oonyenient,  or,  at  leasts 
fashionable  to  learn.  A  private  teacher  could  never  find  his  account  in  teaching 
either  an  exploded  and  antiquated  system  of  e  science  acknowledged  to  be  useful , 
or  a  science  universuUy  believed  to  be  a  mere  useless  and  p^antic  heap  of 
sophistry  and  nonsense.  .  .  Theire  are  no  public  institutions  for  lihe  education  of 
women,  and  there  is  accordingly  nothing  useless,  absurd,  or  fantastical  in  the 
common  course  of  their  education.  .  .  If  the  authority,  to  which  the  teacher 
is  subject,  resides  in  some  other  extraneous  persons  .  .  in  the  governor  of  the 
province,  or  perhaps  in  some  minister  of  starte,  it  is  net  indeed,  in  this  case,  very 
likely  that  he  will  be  suffered  to  neglect  his  duty  altogether.  .  .  An  extraneous- 
jurisidiction  of  this  kind  (however),  is  liable  to  be  exercised  both  Ignorantly  and 
capriciously.  In  its  nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  discretionary,  ana  the  persons 
who  exercise  it  .' .  .  are  seldom  capable  of  exercising  it  with  judgment.  From  the 
insolence  of  office,  too,  they  are  frequently  indifferent  how  they  exercise  it,  and 
are  very  apt  to  censure  or  deprive  him  of  his  office  wantonly  and  without  any 
just    cause." 

*  !'lii«  contraj»t  is  well  brought  out  bv  Gauer  {StacU  and  Erziehung,  pp. 
60  seq.).  (Cp.  also  Seeley*s  Life  or  Stein,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  424,  sea,). 
To  an  English  reader,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  further  that  John  Stuart  Mill 
prefixed  a  quotation  from  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  work  on  the  Sphere  and 
Dvties  af  Government  to  his  own  Esscw  on  Liberty  (published  in  16o9),  in  the 
course  of  which  he  lays  stress  on  von  Efumboldt's  ^ctrine  of  the  freedom  neces- 
sary to  individual  development.  Miirs  own  application  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty 
to  the  problem  of  public  education  {Liberty,  p.  190,  seq.),  was  as  follows :  "  Tliat 
the  whole  or  any  large  part  of  the  education  of  the  people  should  be  in  State 
hands,  I  go  as  far  as  anyone  in  deprecating.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  im- 
portance of  individuality  of  character,  and  diversity  in  opinions  and  modes  of 
conduct,  involves,  as  of  the  same  unspeakable  importance,  diversity  of  education. 
A  general  State  educa;tion  is  a  mere  contrivance  for  moulding  people  to  be  exactly 
like  one  another ;  and  as  the  mould  in  which  it  casts  them  is  that  which  pleases 
the.  predominant  power  in  the  Government,  whether  this  be  a  monarch,  a  priest- 
hood, an  aristocracy,  or  the  majority  of  the  existing  generation,  in  projwrtion  as 
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taken  for  the  motto  of  that  work  the  words  "  eontre  la  fureur  de 
gouvemeur,  la  plus  funeste  maladie  des  gouvemements  modemes. 
But  in  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  1792  and  1809  much 
had  happened,  and  we  can  measure  the  urgency  of  the  national 
need  for  improved  education  in  the  later  year  by  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  von  Humboldt's  standpoint.    The  reform  of 
education  had   become  an   essential   matter,   necessary   to   the 
revival  of  national  well  being,  and  tlie  Government  could  not 
safely  shrink  from  using  all  its  powers  to  secure  the  requisite 
change.     It  would  have  been  pedantry  to  refuse  to  apply  the 
instrument  which  alone  could  do  the  work  surely  enough  and 
quickly  enough.     That  von  Humboldt  was  alive  to  the  dangers 
of   the   change   is   clear  from  his  insisting  that  "  headmasters 
should  be  left  as  fi'ee  a  hand  as  possible  in  all  matters  of  teaching 
and  discipline."     But  he  was  carried  forward  by  the  urgency  of 
national    need.     Good  teachers    were    indispensable,    and   good 
teachers,  he  thought,  could  not  be  secured  unless  the  Govern- 
ment limited  the  rights  of  private  and  municipal  appointment  in 
the  case  of  vacancies.     He  insisted  that  in  future  no  one  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  undertake  higher  education  even  in  private 
schools  who  did  not  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  awarded 
by  the  authority  set  up  by  the  State.      And  thus  he  was  the 
chief  agent  in  starting  a  system  which,  even  in  his  own  lifetime, 
incurred  the  charge  of  tending  to  limit  unduly  the  liberty  of 
teachers  and  of  students. 

IV. — The  farther  Development  of  State  Control  of 
Secondary  Education  in  Prussia. 

But  in  these  matters  everj'  age  and  nation  has  "  son  belvedere 
difEerent.''  It  is,  however,  to  the  period  of  reconstruction  during 
the  ten  years  following  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807  that  the 
course  of  the  later  development  of  Prussian  Secondaiy  Education 


it  is  efficient  and  successful ,  it  establishes  a  despotism  over  the  mind,  leading 
by  na.tural  tendency  to  one  over  the  body.     An  education,  establifihed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  should  only  exist,  if  it  exist  at   all,   as  one  among  many 
competing  experiments,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  example  and  stimulus,  to 
keep  the  others  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence.'     Blill,  indeed,  goes  on 
to  allow  that  there  are  conceivable  conditions  of  social   order  in  whidi,   *'  as 
the  less  of  two  great  evils"  Government  may  rightly  take  u[)on  itself  the  business 
of  schools  and  universities,  and  it  had,  doubtless,  been  due  to  von  Humboldt's 
sense  of  national  peril,  and  of  the  urgent  need  for  educational  organisation  that 
the  latter  set  himself  in  1809  to  the  task  of  increasing  State  interference  in  the 
sphere  of  secondary  education.    It  is  none  the  less  remarkable,  however,  that 
tiie  early  writings  of  the  man  who  subsequently  did  more  than  anyone  else  to 
enlarge  the   scope  of  State  control  in  Prussian  higher  education,  should  have 
been  one  of  the  causes  which  moved  so  powerful  an  advocate  of  liberty  in  another 
country  to  cite  and  enforce  the  doctrines  on  behalf  of  freedom  in  education,  at  a 
time  when  the  administrative  machinery,  which  von  Humboldt  himself  had  set 
in  motion,  had  already  taken   a   form  very  unlike  anything  that  Mill   could 
himself  have  been  expected  to  approve. 

1396.  I 
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can  be  traced.     The  ideas  dominant  in  those  years  gave  the  ply 
to  tlie  whole  system  of  higher  schools.*     And  this  is  the  chief 
historical    cause    of    the    fundamental    difference    between    the 
Prussian   system  and  our  own.     The  Edict  of   1810  fixed  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  all  higher  schools.     Before  that 
year  the  examinations  of  candidates  for  appointment  as  secondary 
teachers  were  conducted  locally  with  special  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular vacancy,  and  doubtless  varied  in  standard  in  different  places. 
Or  the  patron  of  the  school  would  accept  a  testimonial  from  the 
Professor    under     whom     the     candidate    had   studied    at  the 
University.t     The  new  regulations  introduced  a  Governmental 
test  (examen  pro  facultate  docendi)   and  thus  indefinitely  cur- 
tailed the  rights  of  private  patronage.     Again,  an  Edict  of  1788 
had     established     a    leaving    examination    for     the     Prussian 
Gymnasien,  but  by  his  "  Memorandum  of  Instructions  "  in  1812, 
W.  von  Humboldt  extended  the  scope  of  the  leaving  examination 
to -^11  secondary  schools  without  exception,  and  excluded  those 
who  failed  to  ol)tain  the  certificate  from  sharing  in  bursaries 
provided  out  of  public  funds.     This  change  immediately  reacted 
01).  the  standard  of  school  work,  though  subsequent  entrance  to 
tlie  University  by  a  matriculation  test  was  not  yet  wholly  closed 
to  those  who  failed  to  pass  the  school-leaving  examination.     In 
the  same  year  (1812)  Suvern  drew  up  the  Lehrplan,  or  curriculum 
and  course  of  study  for  the  classical  schools.J       The  uniform 
tendency  of  these  changes  was  to  increase  the  control  of  the  State 


This  point  98  oliearly  brought  out  in  m  interestijig  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Karl 
Remhardt,  the  eminent  Director  of  the  chief  Classical  School  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Mam,  <m  May  22,  1892  ("  D.e  Urageetaltung  des  hoheren  Schulwwens/' 
Vortrag  im  Freien  Deutsdhen  Hochstift,  Frankfurt-am-Main,  M.  Diesterwei?  1892) 
."The  Gymnasium  which  we,  and  even  the  oldest  men  among  us,  know,  is  a 
thoroughly  modem  creation.  It  arose  in  the  period  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Prusaan  State,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Liberation,  and  was  completed  in  the 
following:  decad^.     Juart  afl  at  that  time  the  ideal  of  self-government  was  called 

i^?^«?^i°?  ^  ®^'  u^"i^.  ?  ^  *r"y  "^^  reconstructed  by  Schamhorst,  so 
did  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  become  the  creator  of  the  n«w  classical  school.  Fresh 
life  roused  the  P^ssian  State  from  the  torpor  which  had  seemed  to  possew  it, 

iZi  fuHiZZ^T^^  ^  ^""^^  ^^^^  ""^  ^^^^''^^^^  ^^^  *^«  °^^  id^s  which 
then  filled  the  world.     The  new  Prussian  Gymnasium  arose  out  of  the  haT>pv  com- 

bmatK^n  of^fche  ^f«»n"^\^  Power  which  resided  in  the  Government,  andV>f  the 

^n^^.r^'?Sl''^  ""^^  ^  P'^^^*'^^  ^'^  ^  ^^^  literary  mov^m^t  in 
u  ^T'  r^^^^f^^  "^r^  ^ted  in  the  person  of  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  The  faceted  fnend  of  Goethe  and  SchUler,  the  ^thuaiastic  chamSon  of 
Greek  ideoe.  he  was  aj^  a  statesman  and  minister,  and  was  called  to  exert  dSve 
mfluence  on  our  educational  system."  u«-*»ive 

von  HnrvLS^""^  ^'^^''f  t/n^^rzieAun^,  p.  61)  takes  the  same  view.    «« Wilhelm 

ir^£'  iSftiiS '  «»:«&  Jjtts  tux  ?s! 

t  Paulsen  ii..  ]>.  'J84. 

X  Paulpeu  if.,  pp  286,  289,  seq. 
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over  the  whole  of  secondary  educalion.  Later  changes  (e,g., 
Schulze's  new  regulations  for  the  leaving-examination,  made  in 
1834,  the  Lehrplan  of  1837,  the  Unterrichts-  und  Prufungsord- 
nung  fiir  die  Real-  und  hoheren  Bwrgerschvlen  of  1869,  the  Lehr- 
plane  of  1882  and  those  of  1891*),  important  as  they  have  all 
severally  been,  are  developments  and  extensions  of  the  same 
principle.  Each  in  turn  has  made  the  grip  of  the  State  firmer 
than  before. 

In  the  whole  history  of  educational  organisation  there  is 
nothing  more  remakable  than  the  steady  advance  of  State  control 
and  of  the  standard  of  requirement,  exhibitedTby  these  successive 
changes  in  the  regulations  for  Prussian  secondary  schools.  The 
long  period,  as  it  passes  under  review,  is  seen  to  have  been 
occupied  with  almost  incessant  debates  on  matters  of  curriculum 
and  methods  of  teaching.  There  have  been  action:  and  reaction, 
project  and  criticism,  changes  and  counterchanges  in  the  balance 
of  studies,  but,  in  all  and  through  all,  the  permanent  result  has 
been  to  raise  the  standard  of  attainment  and  to  strengthen  the 
control  of  the  State.  Nothing  has  been  done  at  haphazard  or 
in  deference  to  mere  clamour.  Strict  economy  has  been  practised 
in  the  adjustment  of  means  to  ends.  Waste  of  money  and  effort 
has  been  consistently  discouraged.  There  are  signs,  at  every 
stage,  of  the  influence  of  concentrated  knowledge.  Experience 
and  professional  skill  have  left  their  mark  on  the  whole.  In  its 
earlier  stages,  the  system  was  clearly  impressed  by  the  personality 
of  its  founders,  but  gradually  the  work  and  influence  of  individual 
men  grow  harder  to  trace,  until  at  length  the  whole  organisation 
seems  to  move  forward  by  some  inner  force  of  its  own,  absorbing 
into  itself  the  life  work  of  the  individual  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, and  developing  irresistibly  along  the  lines  determined 
by  its  own  past  history  and  success.  The  requirements  of  military 
service  and  the  methodical  organisation  of  the  higher  school? 
cannot  but  have  profoundly  affected  the  conditions  of  nationa' 
life. 

Note  on  the  History  o¥  the  Lk  vving  Examination  in  Prussian  Secondary 

Schools. 

Th«  history  of  the  development  of  the  Leaving  Examination  (Abiturienten- 
examen)  in  Prussian  secondary  schools,  illustrates  the  tendency  of  State 
control  in  matters  of  higher  education  to  extend  its  range  and  to  increase  the 
stringency  of  its  requirements.  The  details  are  given  by  Dr.  Paul  Cauer,  in 
his  Stoat  und  Erziehung,  ja^.  22  seq.  The  leaving  exiamination  was  iiwtituted 
in  Prussian  Gymnaaien  by  the  Royad  Edict  of  December  23rd,  1788.  This  Edict 
stated  that  many  youths  hurried  to  the  University  without  being  properly 
grounded  in  their  studies,  and  while,  tJierefore,  intellectually  immature;  that 
the  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  were  hurtful,  not  only  to  th©  youths 
themselves,  who  found  it  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  make  proper  use  of 
university  training,  and  were,  therefore,  tempted  to  fall  into  idle  and  irregular 
habits  during  their  academic  course,  but  also  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest, 
because  many   public    offices    requiring   solid    attainments   were   ffiled   by   men 

•  For  an  account  of  these  successive  changes,  see  Paulsen   ii.,  pp.  346,  348,  seq., 
611,  seq.,  563,  seq.,»  676,  seq.,  696,  seq.,  and  the  Lehrplane  und  Lehraufgaben 
die  hoheren  Schulen,  a  translation  of  which,  by  Mr.  W.  Q.  Lipscomb,  is  published 
in  this  volume. 
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who,  if  not  actually  ignorant,  were  shallow  and  imperfectly  prepared  for  their 
work.  In  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing to  check  the  premature  entrance  of  ill-prepared  students  to  the  University, 
and  to  stimulate  boys  to  make  conscientious  use  of  school  instruction.  Tlie 
customary  entrance  examinations,  held  at  the  University  itself,  were  found  to 
be  lacking  in  the  necessary  stringency  and  thoroughness,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  the  candidates.  They  failed  alike  to  stimulate  industrious 
scholars,  and  to  deter  tbose  who  were  ignorant  and  idle.  Therefore,  it  was 
ordained  that  in  future  thofio  youtba  who  proposed  to  go  on  to  the  University  shoukl 
be  required,  before  leaving  scdiool,  to  be  publicly  examined  there  under  fixed  regu- 
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at  his  matriculation  into  the  University.  The  certificate  would  be  preserved 
by  the  University  authorities  during  the  student's  academic  course,  and  finally 
returned  to  him  at  its  close,  with  a  further  endorsement  as  to  the  character 
of  Iris  University  studies.  But  the  Edict  was  careful  to  add  that  it  was  not 
the  Royal  intention  so  far  to  curtail  civic  liberty  as  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  fathers  or  guardians  to  send  yooths,  if  they  so  pleased,  to  the  Univei-sity 
even  while  still  intellectually  unprepared  for  the  academic  course.  The  decision 
in  such  a  case  was  to  be  \^t  as  before  to  the  judgment  of  the  parent  or 
responsible  guardian  himself.  But  nevertheless,  the  school  certificate  was  to 
state  distinctly  whether  the  lad  was  ripe  or  not,  and  the  Government  expressed 
its  confidence  that  many  parents  and  guardians,  at  all  events,  would  be  guided 
by  this  statement  of  opinion,  and  would  keep  back  their  sons  or  wards  until 
the  latter  had  succeeded  at  a  second  trial  in  gaining  a  certificate  of  maturity  for 
University  studies.  In  other  words,  the  leaving  examination  was  designed  as 
a  stimulus,  while  stopping  short  of  actual  compulsion.  The  new  regulations  on 
the  subject,  which  were  issued  in  1812,  extended  the  leaving  examination  to  all 
the  higher  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  without  exception,  but  did  not  actually 
close  the  doors  of  the  University  to  those  who  should  fail  to  obtain  in  it  the 
certificate  of  "ripeness."  All  that  was  stipulated  for  was  that  the  certificate 
should  bear  on  the  face  of  it  a  clear  testimony  as  to  the  holder's  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  University  studies.  The  Educational  Council  (Wissenschaftliche 
Deputation)  at  Breslau  raised  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  leaving  the 
matter  so  free.  The  reply  of  the  Education  Department  was  definite  enough, 
and  indicates  the  prevailing  principle  of  the  time.  "  To  refuse  admission  to  the 
University  to  those  wh<j  fail  to  get  the  certificate  of  ripeness  would  involve  too 
serious  an  encroachmenifc  by  the  State  on  parental  authority."  Moreover,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Department  that  a  vouth  who  is  plunged  into  the  new 
conditionfl  of  Uniyersifty  life  anay  be  stimulaited  thereby  to  shake  oflf  previous 
indolence,  and  to  recover  lost  ground.  And,  finally,  the  Department  stated  it 
as  being  its  aim  to  make  the  gaining  of  the  leaving  certificate  rather  a  natural 
outcome  of  the  healthy  tone  and  emulation  of  the  school  than  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion. But  a  great  change  in  these  conditions  was  brought  about  by  the 
gradual  rise  in  the  requirements  of  various  professions.  One  by  one,  the  authori- 
ties began  to  decide  that  University  students,  who  had  failed  to  gain  at  school 
the  leaving  certificate  of  ripeness,  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  State  examina- 
tions prescribed  for  admission  to  the  various  professional  careere.  This  change 
was  introduced  in  the  case  of  students  of  Oatiiolic  Theology  in  1820,  of  law  stu- 
dents in  1831,  and  of  students  of  Evangelical  Theology  in  1833.  These  harder 
conditions  wjre  defined  in  the  regulations  for  the  leaving  examinations  published 

*^-  J  .  1  .  '^  ^'.^  ^^^  *^®  r"^«  ^^^  o^ly  those  who  had  obtained  a 
satisfactory  leaving  certificate  at  school  should  be  admitted  (1)  to  the  study  of 
theology,  law  (induding  economic  science),  medicine  (including  surgery),  and 
philologv,  at  the  University ;  (2)  to  the  ex«minations  for  academic  haS)un ;  and 
Snr«h  n^  »ub8eqn«nt  examinations  for  appointment  to  those  public  office  in 

v^^r.^J^  ^  '^^'!'^  S.^*""^^  ""^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^"''  y^^'  »t"^y  at  a  University 
^ro^r?^'  ^^*  '°  ^^^  comparatively  short  space  of  twenty-two  years, 
of  in^^^^)**^!  ^"^  accomplif^hed  a  complete  departure  from  the  prinffi 
?Ll  iL^'^''*^  freeJam  so  carefully  enunciated  in  1812.  The  tendency  of  t]^ 
?  ,  wm    f?^''^^  irresistible,  and  the  State  had  been  compelled,  almoi  a«iinst 

qualification  for  youths  prepanng  themselves  for  profeeaional  life.  Further  limi- 
tations were  afterwards  set  on  the  number  of  attem%  which  a  youth  ^Slo^ 
to  make  to  obtoin  a  certificate  of  ripeness  in  succiseive  exami^tions  tCsT^ 
dow  degrees,  the  school  leaving  examination  wa*  made  the  sole  gXof Sni. 
to  the  studio,  wiuu-ed  m  preparation  for  all  branches  of  professional  life.  State  , 
c«i»trol  gradually  became  complete.     It  is  the  State  which  conducts  the  examina-  ^ 
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tlons  for  admission  to  the  difEerent  professiocus ;  the  State  determines  the  range 
of  studies  in  the  secondary  schools;  the  State  fixes  the  standard  required  in  the 
school  leavin^-examinations.  It  alone  bestows  on  the  schools  the  privilege  of 
qualifying  its  scholars  for  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Tarious  pro- 
fessional careers.  Thus  it  has  slowly  advanced  from  stimulus  to  monopoly,  by 
a  development  which,  though  logical  enough,  wu  a{>parently  neither  desired  or 
foreseen  oy  tl»  men  who  stcurted  it.  But  its  methods  in  conducting  the  leaving- 
examination  allow  considerable  freedom  to  the  teachers,  and  closely  follow  the 
course  of  work  done  in  the  school. 

[For  the  present  regulations  as  to  the  iLeaving  £xam*lnation  in  Prussian  Secondary 
Schools,  see  Wiese-£<ibler,  Verordnungen  und  Geselze  fiir  die  hoheren  Schulen 
in  Preussen,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  460,  seq.,  and  StcUi^ti^ches  Jahrhuck  der  hdhtrtn 
Schulen,  1897-8,  ii.  Abteilunp;^  pp.  1036,  seq.  For  an  account  of  the  method 
of  conductin;;^  the  leavin^-examination,  see  a  memorandum  by  the  present  writer 
in  vol.  V.  of  the  Report  of  the  Secondary  Education  Commission,  pp.  27,  seq.] 

y.->-Oerman  Opinion  as  to  the  Range  of  Influence  of  Secondary 

Schools. 

It  is  admitted,  howeyer,  on.  all  hands  in  Prussia  that  the 
present  is  a  time  of  transition  in  the  methods  and  regulations  of 
the  higher  schools.  Secondary  education  has  there,  as  elsewhere^ 
to  adjust  itself  to  changes  in  the  conditions  of  modem  life,  to' 
the  new  social  needs,  and,  above  all,  to  the  movements  in  thought 
and  opinion  which  underlie  national  institutions  and  inevitably 
affect  their  spirit  and  form.  All  over  the  civilised  world  tll^ 
same  movement  can  be  traced,  but  in  no  country  are  the  issues 
at  stake  so  clearly  marked  as  in  Germany,  where  the  highly 
organised  system  of  schools  becomes  a  focus  for  criticism.  In 
England,  the  new  ideas  take  root  in  individual  schools.  The 
changes  are  sporadic  and  their  significance  often  unnoticed. 
From  time  to  time  they  beoome  -  numerous  enough  to  attract 
attention,  but  tbey  are  often  made  at  haphazard  and  without  any 
thorough  sifting  of  the  arguments  for  and  against.  In  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  precise  organisation  of  the  schools 
compels  a  clearer  statement  and  more  searching  investigation  of 
the  reasons  for  change.  And  thus  the  aim  of  the  schools  is  more 
definitely  thought  out,  criticism  becomes  at  once  more  general 
and  exact,  public  interest  is  more  widely  roused,  and  the  new 
tendencies  are  often  more  clearly  defined  in  discussions  about 
secondary  and  higher  education  than  in  other  spheres  of  debate^ 

The  national  import€ince  of  higher  education  is  indeed  so 
universally  recognised  in  Germany^  and  the  influence  of  the 
schools  on  the  future  of  the  country  so  generally  perceived,  that 
some  observers  deprecate  the  exaggerations  to  which  this  state  of, 
mind  is  prone. 

"  No  department  of  our  national  life,"  wrote  Dr.  Reinhardt  in  1892,  "  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  and  interest  during  recent  months  and  years  as 
our  educational  system.  What  have  people  not  made  the  schools  answerable 
for,  and  what  have  they  not  hoped  or  feared  from  the  educational  changes 
wb'^h  have  been  planned  or  carried  into  effect?  Some  people  regard  the 
whole  spiritual  tendency  of  the  nation  as  dependent  on  tne  organisation  of 
thp  school.  Grave  evils  which  show  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  people  are 
traced  back  in  large  measure  to  what  the  school  has  done  or  failed  to  do. 
Manv  persons,  indeed,  confidently  rely  on  the  reforms,  which  they  recom- 
mend, bringing  back  a  sort  of  golden  age.  Others,  not  less  prepossessed, 
believe  that  by  perpetuating  a  given  form  of  school  it  is  possible  to  arrest 
at  a  given  stage  the  spiritual  growth  of  a  nation.  We  hear  lamentations  anJ 
predictions  based  on  the  assirninf^on  that  the  moral  tendency  of  our  education 
yroxM  be  altered,  and  that  our  whple  system  of'education  would  he  imperilled, 
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by  a  change  in  Ihe  number  of  school  hours  devoted  to  given  subjects  and  by  • 
a  departure  from  the  traditional  distribution  of  school  tmie  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  curriculum.  Such  opinions  imply  a  grave  and  injurious  exag- 
geration, which  must  be  challenged  in  the  interest  of  the  school  itself.  Ex* 
cossive  expectations  involve  excessive  demands,  and  an  institution  which 
fails  to  answer  to  the  expectations  which  are  entertained  of  it,  falls  into  a 
false  and  unfavourable  position.  The  school  can  indeed  accomplish  much 
that  is  good  by  training  its  pupils  in  honour,  obedience,  courage,  and  true 
humility  of  mind.  But  it  can  also  do  much  harm.  The  value  of  the  school 
lies  much  more  in  the  character  of  the  teachers  and  in  the  methods  of  their 
teaching  than  in  the  actual  information  which  it  imparts.  It  depends  chiefly 
on  the  personality  of  the  teacher  whether  the  pupil  appHes  himself  with  real 
liking  to  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  and  thereby  developes  his  powers, 
or  whether  he  shrinks  back  from  it  with  distaste  and  turns  away  from  it  with 
loathing.  He  alone  who  himself  loves  his  work  and  calling  can  awaken  such 
love  in  another  person.  The  man  whose  heart  is  cold  spreads  chilly  in- 
difference around  him.  Even  religion,  that  tenderest  and  finest  subject  of 
instruction,  can  be  so  handled  by  an  unskilful  teacher  as  to  become  hurtful 
rather  than  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  in  skilful  hands,  technical  sub- 
jects, singing,  gymnastics,  and  drawing  can  be  made  to  exert  a  strong  moral 
mfluence  on  the  pupil.  Not  a  little  of  the  real  effect  of  the  school  is  attained 
by  means  of  the  community  of  interests  which  it  fosters,  by  the  tone  which 
prevails  in  it,  by  the  mutual  influence  on  one  another  of  the  pupils  whom 
it  brings  together.  As  for  the  curriculum,  it  does  in  any  case  more  harm 
by  requiring  too  much  than  by  asking  too  little.  By  attempting  too  much 
it  easily  prcSuces  satiety ;  by  attempting  too  little  it  may,  in  spite  of  ilf. 
defects,  excite  a  healthy  appetite  for  more. 

'*  Now,  important  as  the  school  is,  and  powerful  as  it  is  to  work  for  good 
or  evil,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  powerless  by  itself  to  evoke  a  spiritual 
movement  in  a  nation  or  to  arrest  the  further  decline  of  such  a  movement 
when  already  in  process  of  decay.  A  spiritual  and  intellectual  movement 
which  stirs  the  whole  nation  penetrates  into  the  school  through  every  pore. 
Lately  we  have  often  heard  the  phrase,  '  He  who  commands  the  school, 
commands  the  future.'  In  this  belief  great  parties  in  the  State  have  made  it 
their  battle-cry  to  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  schools.  But,  if  phrase  there 
must  be,  it  had  better  run,  '  He  who  commands  the  future,  commands  the 
school  as  well.* " 

That  such  a  protest  as  this  should  have  been  thought  necessary 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  German  teachers  is  in  itself 
a  proof  how  deeply  ingrained  in  me  national  mind  is  a  belief 
in  the  importance  of  the  higher  schools.  It  is  not  assumed  that 
they  will  remain  merely  neutral  or  indifferent  in  face  of  the 
problems  of  the  age.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  set  the  task 
of  counterworking  what  are  regarded  by  the  Government  as  the 
evil  tendencies  of  ithe  time.  It  is  held  tnat  part  of  their  business 
is  to  fix  the  moral  aim  of  the  scholars,  and  this,  of  course,  implies 
a  definite  attitude  towards  many  disputed  questions.*     The  fact 

*  This  point  of  view  is  taken  in  the  "  Instruction  minist^rielle,"  issued  by  the 
then  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (M.  L^n  Bourgeois),    in   1890,  and 
again  in  an  address  given  hj  him  on  July  30th,  1891,  "Avoir  un  id6al,  c'est 
avoir  une  iraison  de  vivre.     .     .    61  donner  h,  Thonune  un  id^,  c'est  donner 
une  orientation  &  toute  son  existence,  une  radson  et  un  ressort  &  tous  see  actes, 
nous  reoonn&iflsons  la  3e  but  dernier  de  I'^duoa/fcion."    Op.  also  B.  L.  Nettlesbip, 
on  **  The  Theory   of  Education  in  Pla*o*s  Republic,"  in  Dr.   Eyelyn  Abbott's 
Hellenica  (Rivinptons,  1890),  pp.  71-2.     "Against  the  all-powerful  influence  of 
fc'ociety,  Plato  thinks  t^at  no  private  teaching  can  hold  its  ground.     .     .    The 
real  educator  is  public  opinion  itself,  whose  voice,  resounding  in  the  assembly 
of  the  law  courts,  in  the  theatre  and  the  camp,  is  practically  irresistible  by  the 
isolated  efforts  of  individuals.    Such  a  power  for  evil  can  only  be  counteracted 
bv  creating;  a  power  for  good  as  penetrating,  as  unconscious,  and  as  universal,  and 
to  do  this  is  ^e  true  function  of  a  public  svstem  of  education."    Auguste  Oomte 
defined  the  aim  of  the  second  period  of  a  child's  education  (i.e.,  that  from  14  to  21 
years    of    ase^    as    being    "  k  dovelopper  \\  foi  sous  la  pr^idenoe  sacerdotale." 
("System©  de  Politique  PositiTe/'  vol.  iv.  p.  260.? 
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that  this  point  of  view  is  practically  universal  in  Germany  turns 
much  of  the  most  active  thought  and  criticism  of  the  day  on  to 
educational  questions.  The  programme  of  the  higher  schools, 
and  in  a  less  degree  that  of  the  elementary  schools,  becomes  a 
battle-ground  of  conflicting  ideals  of  life,  the  point  round  which 
controversies  of  the  deepest  import  to  the  pubKc  welfare  tend 
to  turn.  And  Dr.  Beinhardt  would  himself  be  the  first  to  allow 
that,  in  all  that  concerns  the  deeper  interests  of  the  nation,  the 
higher  schools  are  a  factor  of  immense  importance.  They  may 
not  indeed  be  able,  in  a  time  of  spiritual  doubt  and  uncertainiy 
of  purpose  to  generate  a  new  ideal  of  life;  to  nvevfia  ottov 
diXei  TTVfiT.  But  they  may  retard  or  hasten  change.  They  may 
either  be  so  staffed,  organised  and  equipped,  as  to  be  able  and 
ready  at  once  to  catch  any  new  breath  of  inspiring  purpose,  and 
to  bring  it  to  bear  on  tlie  picked  youth  of  the  nation  at  the  age 
which  is  most  impressionable  to  such  new  influences ;  or  they 
may  be  so  controlled  in  their  programmes,  or  so  inferior  in  the 
quality  of  their  staff,  a  3  to  have  neither  the  freedom  nor  the 
aptitude  to  reflect  the  changes  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  aims 
of  the  time.  Or,  by  carrying  on  an  obsolete  tradition  in  the 
choice  of  studies  or  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  they  may  fail 
to  train  up  the  young  generation  with  the  habits  of  mind  and 
the  kind  of  knowledge  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  national 
interests.  They  may  thus  become  actually  obstructive  and  per- 
verse, or  so  ineffective  as  not  to  produce  the  trained  and  educated 
force,  for  which  it  is  to  them  that  the  nation  has  the  right  to 
look.  Either  by  neglect,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  or  on 
the  other  hand  by  over-control,  the  higher  schools  may  begin 
to  flag  in  their  duty  and  become  repressive  or  sterile.  And  of 
no  branch  of  national  education  is  this  so  true  as  of  that  part 
which  deals  with  the  most  promising  of  the  rising  generation, 
which  has  its  pupils  the  longest  under  its  influence,  and  during 
the  term  of  years  when  habits  of  thought  most  receive  their  ply. 

VI. — Unrest  in  Prussian  Secondary  Education. 
The  Bkblin  Conference  on  Secondary  Education,  December,  1890. 

Such  then  being  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  higher 
schools  in  Germany  are  regarded  by  public  opinion,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  at  all  times  there  is  an  abundance  of  criticism 
upon  them,  and  that  from  the  most  opposite  quarters.  During 
the  last  ten  years,  however,  the  discussion  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuous. "The  educational  parties,"  writes  a  critical  observer, 
"fight  among  themselves  at  the  present  time  with  the  ardour 
of  religious  fanatics,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  combatants 
demands  that  the  Government  should  recognise  the  scheme  which 
he  himself  advocates  as  absolutely  right  and  the  sole  panacea. 
In  1887-8  a  petition,  signed  by  no  less  than  24,000  persons,  of 
whom  about  70  per  cent,  were  university  graduates,  was  pre- 
sented  to  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  in  favour  of  the 


♦  Dr.  Paul  dauer,    Sftaat  und  Eniekwig,  1890,  p.  6. 
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summoning  of  a  conference  to  discuss  questions  of  school  reform. 
In  May,  1889,  the  Government  of  Prussia  had  it  in  Royal  com- 
mand to  consider  a  number  of  important  matters  connected  with 
the  various  grades  of  education.     The  Royal  Decree  contained 
the  following  passages :  — "  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  oc3upiod 
with  the  thought  how  to  make  the  school  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  spread  of  socialistic  and  communistic,  ideas. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  province  of  the  school  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation, by  fostering  the  fear  of  God  aud  the  love  of  Fatherland, 
of  a  sound  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  Government  and 
of  social  life.     But  I  am  obliged  to  recognise  the  fact  that,  at  a 
time  when  social  democratic  errors  and  misrepresentations  are 
spread  abroad  with  increased  ardour,  the  school  must  make  more 
vigorous  efforts  to  further  the  knowledge  ol  what  is  true,  of  what 
is  actually  the  fact,  and  what  is  practicable  in  the  world.    It  must 
strive  to  establish,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  still  young,  the 
conviction  that  the  doctrines  of  social  democracy  are  not  only  at 
variance  with  divine  command  and  Christian  morality,  but  also 
actually  impractical)le  and  fatal  in  their  consequences  alike  to 
the  individual  and  the  community.     The  history  of  modern  times 
down  to  the  present  day  must  be  introduced  more  than  hitherto 
into  the  curriculum,  and  the  pupils  must  be  shown  that  the 
executive  power  of  the  State  alone  can  protect  for  each  individual 
his  family,  his  freedom,  and  his  rights.     Young  people  must  be 
made  to  realise  how  the  Kings  of  Prussia  have  striven  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  progressive  development 
from  the  statutory  reforms  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  from  the 
abolition  of  villeinage  to  the  present  day.     The  teachers  must 
also  demonstrate  by  statistics  the  material  and  constant  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  during  the  present  century  in  the 
wages  and  the  life-conditions  of  the  labouring  classes  under  the 
protection  of  the  Crown." 

The  decree  then  proceeds  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing matters  on  which  the  Government  is  instructed  to  submit 
recommen  dations. 
'M.  In  order  to  make  the  religious  teaching  more  fruitful  in 
the  spirit  indicated  above,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  greater 
stress  on  the  ethical  side  of  such  instruction,  and  to  confine 
more  memory  work  within  the  narrowest  limits. 
2.  National  history  will  have  to  deal  esj>ecially  with  the  history 
of  our  social  and  economic  legislation  and  development  from 
the  beginning  of  this  century  to  the  present  social  enact- 
ments, in  order  to  show  how  the  Kings  of  Prussia  have  at  all 
times  regarded  it  as  their  special  mission  to  bestow  their 
fatherly    protection    on,  and    to    uplift   the   material    and 
spiritual  welfare  of,  those  of  the  population  who  have  to  live 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  how,  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  the  working  classes  can  only  look  for  justice  and 
the  safety  of  their  earnings  under  the  protecting  care  of  the 
King  at  the  head  of  a  well-ordered  RisAe,     And,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  utility,  by  striking  refer- 
ences to  actual  facts,  it  should  be  made  clear  even  to  young 
people  that  a  well-ordered  constitution  ui^^^r  secu^'e  monc^r- 
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chical  rule  is  the  indispensable  condition  for  the  protection 
and  welfare  of  each  individual,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
worker;    that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of  social 
democracy  are,  in  point  of  fact,  infeasible,  and  that,  if  they 
were  put  into  practice,  t)ie  liberty  of  each  individual  would 
be  subjected  to  intolerable  restraint  even  within  the  very 
circle    of    the    home.      The    ideas    of     the    Socialists    are 
sufficiently  defined  through  their  own  writings  for  it  to  be 
possible  to  depict  them  in  a  way  which  will  shock  the  feel- 
ings and  the  practical  good  sense  even  of  the  young    .    .     y 
The  decree  concludes  that,  great  as  are  the  practical  difficul- 
ties of  realising  the  above-mentioned  tasks,  **  no  such  doubts 
ought  to  deter  the  Government  from  addressing  itself  earnestly 
and  with  perseverance  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  aim,   the 
realisation  of  which  is  of  eminent  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country."* 

Two  months  later  (July,  1889)  the  Government  prescribed  that 
the  historical  teaching  in  the  secondaiy  schools  should  embrace 
an  account  of  the  development  of  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  Prussia  from  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  the  social- 
reform  legislation  of  the  present  day.  It  was  ordered  that  in  the 
highest  class  of  all  secondary  schools  with  a  course  extending 
over  nine  years,  (Gymnasien,  Bealgymnasien,  and  Oberrealschu- 
len),  instruction  in  these  subjects  was  to  be  of  a  more  detailed 
character.  Warnings  as  to  the  ruinous  character  of  social  demo- 
cracy are  to  follow  the  lines  suggested  by  common  sense,  without 
entering  into  any  minute  discussion  of  socialistic  theories.  The 
impracticability  of  social  democratic  tendencies  is  to  be  proved 
by  reference  to  the  actual  aims  of  social-democracy  in  a  manner 
which  can  easily  be  understood  by  youthful  minds.t 

In  the  autumn  of  1890,  the  Prussian  Education  Department 
convened  an  important  conference  to  discuss  certain  problems 
connected  with  secondary  education.  Its  meetings  were  held  in 
Berlin  from  December  4  to  December  17.  The  members  of  the 
conference,  forty-four  in  number,  besides  official  representatives 
of  the  various  departments  of  State,  were  men  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  Prussian  education  and  public  life.  Among  them 
were  Professor  von  Helmholtz,  Professor  Virchow,  Professor 
Paulsen,   Dr.   Bertram,    (Stadtschulrath   of  Berlin),   Dr.   Frick 

*  Verhandlungen  dber  Fragen  d^s  h6heren  Unterrichfts  Berlin,  4  bis,  17  Dezem- 
ber,  1890.     (Berlin,  W.  Hertz),  pp.  2-5. 

t  See  Paulsen  Gleschichte  des  Gelehrten  Unterrichts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  590  note. 

The  Lehrpldne  now  in  force  for  the  higher  schools  of  I^mssia  thus  refer  to  this 
branch  of  instruction  under  the  heading  of  Notes  on  Method  in  historical  teach- 
ing (p.  48) :  **  Unerring  tact  and  great  circumspection  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  the  subject-matter  are  required  in  giving  inetruction  on  economic 
and  social  problems  in  their  relation  to  the  present  time.  By  the  oareful  ayoidance 
of  all  bias ;  by  causing  the  whole  course  of  instruction  to  be  pervaded  by  an  ethi- 
cal and  histoncal  spirit ;  b5  dwelling  (in  view  of  the  social  demands  of  the  present 
day)  on  the  facts  relating  to  the  historical  development  of  the  mutual  relations 
between  different  classes  and  of  the  condition  of  the  working  population ;  and 
by  pointing  out  the  continuous  nature  of  the  advance  which  has  heen  made  to  an 
improved  condition  of  life  and  the  ruinous  danger  of  all  violent  attempts  to  change 
the  order  of  society ;  the  healthy  good  sense  of  our  young  people  will  be  best 
enabled  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  momentous  character  of  certain  sooial  teiideucieff 
qf  W^e  present  t*™^!** 
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(the  Director  of  the  Francke'sche  Stiftung  at  Halle),  Dr.  Holz- 
mtiller  (one  of  the  leaders  of  the  moyement  for  non-classical 
higher  education),  Dr.  Schlee  (Director  of  the  Bealgymnasien 
at  Altona,  where  he  has  been  carrying  on  for  many  years  an 
important  experiment  in  higher  education),  a  few  representa- 
tives of  the  higher  clergy  and  two  or  three  gentlemen  distin- 
guished in  industry  and  commerce.  Fourteen  questions  were 
submitted  to  the  conference  for  consideration  and  debate.  These 
raised  the  most  important  problems  under  review  at  the  present 
time  in  Prussian  higher  education,  and  mutatis  fmtiandis,  in 
the  same  grades  of  schools  in  the  other  States  of  Germany.  The 
deliberations  of  the  conference,  however,  though  two  of  its 
members  came  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  had  special  refer- 
ence to  Prussian  conditions.  On  each  of  the  fourteen  questions, 
two  or  more  members  of  the  conference  were  invited  to  prepare 
beforehand  a  brief  summary  of  their  views.  As  far  as  possible,  it 
was  arranged  that  these  memoranda  should  present  in  outline 
the  various  shades  of  opinions  represented  at  the  meeting. 
Before  the  conference  met,  the  theses  thus  prepared  were  circu- 
lated among  the  whole  body  of  members,  with  a  view  to  focussing 
each  section  of  the  debate  upon  the  chief  issues  raised  by  the 
question  before  the  meeting.  It  is  a  common  fault  of  educational 
conferences  that  the  discussion  straggles  over  too  wide  a  field, 
that  speeches  on  general  questions  and  on  particulars  are  inter- 
mixed, and  that,  consequently,  the  disputants  often  fail  to  come 
to  a  close  grip  on  points  of  detail.  So  far  as  possible,  such  mis- 
carriage was  guarded  against  by  the  organisers  of  the  Berlin 
Conference.  The  discussions  lasted  over  several  days;  the 
general  questions  were  taken  first,  the  details  and  applications 
later ;  the  printed  theses  gave  direction  to  the  debate  under  each 
head;  and  their  authors  in  each  case  were  called  upon  to  open 
the  discussion  by  addresses,  stating  in  greater  detail  the  point 
of  view  which  they  desired  to  commend  to  the  Conference.  At 
the  close  of  the  proceedings,  the  Conference  voted  on  a  series  of 
resolutions,  and  Ihe  recommendations  thus  finally  adopted  were 
referred  to  a  small  committee  for  further  examination  and  report. 
The  special  duty  of  this  select  committee  was  to  ascertain  in  what 
way  tne  recommendations  of  the  conference  could  be  practically 
adopted  in  the  organisation  of  the  higher  schools.  Ultim.ately 
the  conclusions  were  embodied  in  the  new  edition  of  the  official 
"  Curricula  and  programmes  of  work  for  the  higher  schools  in 
Prussia  "  {Lehrptdne  und  Lehraufgahen  fur  die  hoheren  Schulen), 
approved  in  December,  1891,  published^in  January,  1892,  and 
still  in  force. 

The  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference  on 
higher  education  is  a  storehouse  of  valuable  criticism  on  the  aims 
and  work  of  secondary  schools.*  Nothing  so  complete — so  far 
as  questions  of  curriculum,  method,  and  educational  aim  are 
concerned — ^has  appeared  on  the  subject  under  official  sanction, 
in  any  language  during  this  generation.     Germany  is  probably 


•  i( 


Verhandlungtn  uber  Fragen  de$  hdheren  UnterrichU.**    Berlin,  W.  Hertz, 
Id&L,  pp.  800. 
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the  only  country  in  the  world  where  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  hold  a  discussion  at  once  so  representative,  so  precise  in  the 
delimitation  of  its  issues,  and  so  definite  in  result.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  nowhere  else  is  the  terminology  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion so  exact.  When  a  speaker  refers  to  a  particular  type  of 
school,  everyone  concerned  knows  exactly  what  the  school  stands 
for  in  scope  of  work  and  in  curriculum.  The  terms  used  in 
educational  organisation  have  there  as  explicit  and  recognised  a 
meaning  as  have  those  employed  in  a  branch  of  natural  science. 
Ambiguity,  equivocation  and  cross-purposes  are  thus  confined 
within  the  narrowest  limits.  Furthermore,  the  internal  structure 
of  the  various  types  of  Prussian  Secondary  Schools  follows 
certain  general  rules.  The  names  of  the  classes  are 
ihe  same.  Everyone  concerned  knows  what  is  the  normal 
standard  of  Oberprima  (the  highest  class)  in  a  Gymnasium,  in  a 
Realgymnasium,  and  in  an  Oberrealschule  respectively.  Similarly 
with  all  the  other  classes,  it  is  possible  for  a  speaker  to  use  a  fixed 
term  and  to  rely  on  being  at  once  understood.  Nor  are  there 
various  ladders  of  promotion  in  any  one  school.  Each  class  does 
all  its  work  in  common,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  boy  remains 
in  each  successive  class  for  one  school-year  and  is  then  promoted. 
The  terms  of  comparison  are  thus  extraordinarily  clear  and  exact. 
Misunderstandings  about  terminology  being  thus  rendered  practi- 
cally impossible,  the  way  is  clear  for  the  discussion  of  definite 
issues  on  points  of  principle.  And,  finally,  to  these  considera- 
tions must  be  added  the  fact  that,  for  the  better  part  of  a  century, 
educated  men  in  Prussia  have  been  habituated  to  exact  methods  of 
thought  and  expression  in  the  discussion  of  problems  connected 
with  secondary  schools.  Thus  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1890 
was  not  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  eminent  persons  summoned 
to  compare  their  ideas  for  the  first  time  on  the  aims  and  methods 
of  Secondary  Education,  each  contributing  thoughts  privately 
formed  on  the  basis  of  personal  experience  or  personal  observa- 
tion. It  was  a  set  and  public  debate,  on  matters  of  principle  and 
of  educational  machinery,  by  a  representative  body  of  men,  each 
at  once  distinguished  in  his  profession  and  at  the  same  time  well 
acquainted  with  the  actual  details  of  school  work,  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  subject  and  with  the  developments  of  public 
and  expert  opinion  upon  it  down  to  the  present  time,  and  armed 
with  the  results  of  elaborate  statistical  inquiries  extending  over 
many  years. 

We  can  hardly  conpeive  of  such  a  meeting  being  held  in  this 
country  with  equal  prospects  of  success.  Here  there  is  no  exact 
classification  of  secondary  schools  either  in  theory  or  in  practice. 
The  curricula  of  the  schools  are  not  published,  nor  do  they  follow 
lines  sufficiently  uniform  to  admit  of  exact  comparison  between 
institutions  which  may  be  roughly  grouped  as  belonging  to  the 
same  grade.  The  classes  are  differently  named  and  vary  in 
number  in  diflferent  schools  even  of  the  same  type.  Inside  each 
school  (at  least  in  those  of  the  first  grade)  there  is  almiost  univer- 
sally more  than  one  ladder  of  promotion,  so  that  boys  in  the  same 
department  of  the  school  are  working  in  different  groups  and  at 
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different  stages  in  different  branches  of  their  studies,*  Moreover, 
a  single  English  secondary  school  will  often  comprise  what 
are  in  effect  a  number  of  schools  under  one  head.  With  us,  a 
given  school  may  include  a  Gjinnasium,  a  Realgymnasium,  and 
even  an  Oberrealschule  under  one  roof,  often  with  some  inter- 
mixture of  boys  from  the  various  sections  for  certain  work  in 
common.  We  have  no  complete,  still  less  any  authorised,  list  of 
secondary  schools.  No  one  is  in  a  position  to  say  what  is  the 
'quality,  or  even  the  scope,  of  the  instruction  given  in  all  the 
schools,  private  and  public,  claiming  in  any  one  district  to  be 
secondary  in  character.  Our  statistics  of  secondary  schools  are 
avowedly  and  necessarily  incomplete.  Secondary  education 
exists  in  England,  but  the  real  nature  of  our  various  secondary 
schools  is  almost  as  doubtful  a  matter  as  the  topography  of  Cen- 
tral Africa. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  the  j3roceedings  of  the  Berlin 
Conference  are  specially  valuable  to  English  readers  as  helping  tc 
clear  up  issues  which,  here  as  there,  are  coming  up  for  settlement. 
The  educational  conditions  of  the  two  countries  are  very  dift'erent, 
because  they  have  developed  under  different  conditions ;  never- 
theless, it  may  assist  us  to  keep  in  view,  though  by  no  means 
necessarily  following,  the  distinct  divisions  which  have  been 
established  in  Prussian  higher  education.  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  Conference  was  the  important  address  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  at  the  opening  session.  In  the  course  of  this  address, 
His  Majesty  touched  on  a  number  of  points  calling  for  considera- 
tion in  German  Secondary  Schools.  Referring  to  the  need  for 
certain  reforms  in  curriculum,  he  remarked  that  **  the  course  of 
training  in  the  schools  is  defective  in  many  ways.  The  chief 
reason  is  that  since  the  year  1870  the  classical  philologists 
have  been  lodged  in  the  Gymnasien  as  beaii  jjossidenies, 
and  have  laid  the  chief  emphasis  on  the  subject-matter  of  instruc- 
tion, on  learning,  and  knowing,  not  on  the  formation  of  charactei 
and  on  the  actual  needs  of  life.  .  .  .  The  demands  made  in 
the  examinations  show  that  less  stress  is  laid  on  practical  ability 
than  on  knowledge.  The  underlying  principle  of  this  is  that  the 
scholar  must,  before  all  things,  know  as  much  as  possil)le ; 
whether  that  knowledge  fits  the  actual  needs  of  after  life  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  If  one  talks  with  one  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  tries  to  explain  to  him  that  the  youth  must  in  some 
measure  be  practically  equipped  at  school  for  actual  life  and  its 
problems,  the  invariable  reply  is  that  such  is  not  the  mission  of 
the  school,  that  its  chief  concern  is  the  training  of  the  mind 
(die  Gymnastik  des  Geistes),  and  that,  if  this  training  of  the  mind 
is  riffhtly  ordered,  the  young  man  is  placed  in  a  position  by  means 
of  this  training  to  undertake  all  the  necessary  tasks  of  life.  I 
think  that  we  cannot  go  on  acting  from  that  point  of  view  any 
longer.     ...     I  am  well  aware  that  in  many  circles  I  am 

*  It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  in  this  point,  or  in  that  referred  to  in  the 
following  sentence,   the  English  system  is  necessarily  worse  than  the  Oermpn 
There  is,  as  explained  below,  a  great  deal  to  be  paid  in  favour  of  each.    What  is 
here  pointed  ont  is  the  fact  that  the  German  system  lends  itself  to  exact  con\- 
pnrison  of  ^jms  and  stJind^rdp,  nnd  that  the  English  system  floes  not. 
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regarded  as  a  fanatical  enemy  of  the  older  classical  education, 
and  that  my  views  are  quoted  in  support  of  other  forms  of  school 
training.  But  that  is  a  mistake.  Anyone  who  has  been  at  a 
Gymnasium*  and  has  seen  behind  the  scenes,  knows  where  the 
defect  is.  The  chief  defect  is  the  lack  of  a  national  basis  for  the 
instruction.  As  the  foundation  of  the  studies  of  the  Ciymnasium 
we  must  take  the  mother-tongue.  We  ought  to  train  up  young 
Germans  with  a  national  spirit,  and  not  Greeks  or  Romans.  We 
must  depart  from  the  basis  which  has  been  the  tradition  of 
centuries  down  from  the  monastic  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
where  Latin  was  the  chief  thing,  with  a  little  Greek  in  addition. 
That  is  no  longer  the  chief  thing.  We  must  make  the  mother- 
tongue  our  foundation.  .  .  .  Similarly,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  national  ideal  more  inculcated  in  questions  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  legend.  .  .  .  Before  all  things,  we  should  be 
conversant  with  the  history  of  our  own  country.  In  my  school 
days  the  Great  Elector  was  a  shadowy  apparition;  the  Seven 
Years'  War  lay  actually  outside  our  purview,  and  history  ended 
with  the  French  Revolution.  The  War  of  Liberation,  which  is 
the  most  important  for  the  young  citizen  of  the  Empire,  was  not 
examined,  and  it  was  only  through  the  supplementary  and  most 
interesting  lectures  of  Herr  Hinzpeter  that  I  was  enabled,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  to  acquire  information  about  these  matters.  But 
that  is  just  the  salient  point.  Why  are  our  young  people  misled  ? 
Why  do  so  many  people  make  their  appearance  with  confused, 
un thought-out  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  world  ?  .  .  . 
Because  our  young  people  do  not  know  how  the  present  state  of 
things  has  developed,  and  that  the  roots  of  it  lie  in  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution.  And  therefore  I  am  persuaded  that,  if 
we  ex])lain  to  our  yoimg  people  in  a  simple,  dispassionate  way,  (m 
einfacher  ohjektiver  Weise),  this  transition  from  the  French  Revo- 
lution to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  century,  they  will  com- 
])rehend  j)resent-day  questions  in  quite  a  different  way  from 
hitherto. 

**  Coming  to  the  actual  occupation  of  our  young  people  at 
school,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  reduce  the 
number  of  hours  of  work.  We  ought  not  to  strain  the  bow 
further  or  leave  it  as  tense  as  it  is.  We  must  lessen  our  demands ; 
in  this  matter  we  have  actually  overstepped  the  furthest  limits 
of  what  is  wise.  Our  schools,  and  I  speak  more  especially  of 
the  Gymnasien,  have  undertaken  a  task  beyond  human  strength, 
and  have,  in  my  opinion,  caused  an  excessive  over-production 
of  highly-educated  people,  more  than  the  nation  can  bear  and 
more  than  the  men  so  educated  can  bear.  The  expression 
'academic  proletariate'  (das  Abiturientenproletariat),  which  we 
owe  to  Prince  Bismarck,  is  a  true  one.  The  whole  body  of  so- 
called  '  Hungerkandidaten,'  especially  those  gentlemen  who  write 
for  the  Press  .  .  .  are  a  danger  to  us.  ...  I  will  therefore  approve 
the  foundation  of  no  more  such  schools  in  the  future,  unless  their 
necessity  can  be  proved.     We  have  enough  of  them  already."t 

*  His  Majeiity  was  lunutelf  at  I  lie  GyinoaiduDi  at  Kassel. 
t  **  Verhandlungen  Uber  Fmgen  c/m  hdheren^  UnUrrichU"  pp.  71-6. 
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The  chief  conclusions  of  the  Berlin  Conference  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — (1)  In  principle,  only  two  types  of  higher  schools  should 
be  kept  up  in  future — viz.,  (a)  Gymnasien,  with  both  Latin  and 
Greek  as  an  essential  part  of  their  curriculum,  and  (6)  modem 
schools,  without  any  classical  teaching  whatever.     (2)  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  was  to  be  desired  fliat  towns  in  which  Beal- 
gymnasien  (i.€.,  Secondary  Schools  teaching  Latin  but  no  Greek) 
cease  to  exist,  transitory  provision  of  such  a  type  of  curriculum 
should  be  devised  and  permitted,  with  due  regard  to  local  cii- 
cumstances.     (3)  A  common  basis  (ein  gemeinsamer  Unterbau) 
for  classical  and  modem  schools  was  not  recommended.     That  is 
to  say,  the  Conference  did  not  approve  of  such  an  organisation 
of  the  curriculum  as  would  make  the  lower  part  of  a  secondary 
school  the  common  avenue  to  two  parallel  upper  sections,  classi- 
cal  and  modern  respectively.        (4)  The  Conference,   liowever, 
agreed  "Ji at  local  circumstances  might  render  it  expedient  to 
approve  certain  forms  of  combination — viz.,  {a)  a  course  of  study, 
including  Latin  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  school,  and  then 
forking  off  into  two  or  more  branches,  i.e.,  fully  classical,  semi- 
classical,  and  modem ;  or  (&)  the  postponement  of  Latin  in  Real- 
gymnasien  to  a  certain  point  in  tne  school  at  which  the  classical 
and  modern  sections  would  fork  off.     (5)  In  the  Gjinnasien,  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  should  be  lessened,  such  diminution  to 
be  effected  partly  at  the  cost  of  classical,  and  partly  at  that  of 
other,  studies.     (6)  The  composition  of  Latin  prose  should  lose  its 
determinative  importance  in  that  branch  of  education.     (7)  The 
Conference  recommended  the  introduction  of  English  as  a  volun- 
tary or  obligatory  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Gymnasien, 
according  to  local  circumstances.     (8)  Drawing  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  some  of  the  middle  classes  of  Gymnasien.     (9)  The 
greatest  stress  should,  under  all  circumstances,  be  laid  on  instruc- 
tion in  the  mother  tongue,  and  special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  expression  in  translation  into  German  from  foreign  languages. 
(10)  Without  increasing  the  number  of  hours  givenj  to  history, 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  should  be  made  more  thorough  by 
revising  the  limits  to  the  subject  matter.     (11)  It  was  recom- 
mended that  (a)  in  towns  where  there  were  only  fully  classical  or 
semi-classical  schools  (Gymnasien  and  Eealgymnasien),  pupils  in 
the  three  lowest  classes  should  be  allowed,  in  case  of  local  need, 
to  receive,  in  lieu  of  Latin,  an  increased  amount  of  teaching  in 
the  mother  tongue  and  modem  languages — this  instruction  to 
be  arranged  in  a  parallel  series  of  classes.     (6)  In  towns  where 
there  were  only  modem  (i.e.,  non-classical)  schools,  pupils  in  the 
three  lowest  classes  should,  in  case  of  need,  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  Latin,     (r)  All  curricula  hitherto  designed  to 
extend  over  seven  years,  should  be  reduced  to  six  years  (i.e., 
Progymnasien,  Eeal-progymnasien,  and  Realschulen).     (12)  In 
secondary  schot/Ts  with  a  course  designed  to  extend  over  nine 
years   (Gymnasien,  Eealgymnasien,    and    Oberrealschulen)    the 
curriculum  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  offer  a  more  or  less  distinct 
breaking-oft'  point  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  years  of  study,  in 
order  to  meet  the  case  of  boys  who  at  that  stage  in  their  school 
career  have  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  practical  life.     (1'*^)  The 
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maximum  number  of  scllolars  in  the  lower  classes  of  any 
secondary  school  should  be  40.*  (14)  No  secondary  school 
should  contain  more  than  400  scholars.  (15)  In  the  highest 
classes,  parallel  divisions  should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided. 
(16)  The  teacher's  hours  of  class  teaching  should  not  exceed  22  in 
the  week.  (17)  The  proposed  reduction  in  the  weekly  number  of 
hours  of  school  work  should  not  be  allowed  to  lead  to  any  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  home  work,  but  the  change  would  neces- 
sitate improvements  in  the  methods  of  teaching  (in  order  that 
the  hours  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  may  be  employed  with 
greater  economy  of  time  and  concentration  of  effort).  This,  in 
turn,  would  make  the  professional  training  of  the  teacher  for  his 
work  even  more  indispensable  than  before.  (18)  The  pecuniary 
and  material  position  of  the  teachers  should  be  improved.  (19) 
Further  limits  should  be  set  to  the  employment  of  teachers  of 
special  subjects  (Fachlehrerthum)  and  the  form-masters  should 
be  entrusted  with  more  responsibility  for  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual well-being  of  their  pupils.  (20)  Greater  attention  should 
be  given  to  games,  athletic  exercises,  and  training  in  gymnastics. 
(21)  Special  care  should  be  taken  in  matters  of  school  hysriene, 
the  latter  being  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  school  doctor. 
Teachers  and  pupils  should  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
hygiene  and  "  first  aid."  (22)  Instruction  in  natural  history,  and 
such  geographical  and  historical  lessons  as  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  topography  and  antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood,  should, 
when  practicable,  be  given  in  the  open  air.  (23)  Success  in  the 
leaving  examination  on  the  completion  of  the  full  course  in  a 
"six  years"  school,  or  in  a  corresponding  examination  on  the 
completion  of  the  work  done  in  the  six  lower  classes  of  a  "  nine 
years  "  school,  should  entitle  the  scholar  to  the  privilege  of  "  one 

•From  the  figures  given  in  tbe  official  StatUtuche,  Mitlheilungen  iib^r  das 
/where  UnterrichUwesen  im  Kdnigrekh  Preussen.  (Berlin,  W.  Hertz,  1897). 
pp.  44-85,  it  appears  that  the  numbers  in  each  of  the  three  highest  classes  in  the 
Gymnasien,  Realgymnasien  an«d  Oberrealschulen  (i.e.,  the  secondary  schools  with 
a  nine  years*  course),  are  «mall.  The  following  taWe  shows  the  average  f  r  the 
whole  of  Prossia.    In  many  schools  the  two  higlrest  classes  are  taken  togci h  i- :  — 


Name  of  School. 


Type  of  School. 


Average  number  in  Class  named. 


y^ 


Summer 
Half-year,  1896. 


Oberprima 
(Highest  class). 


-i    (ii.) 


"\ 


Winter 
Half-year  18d5~6. 


ITnterprima 
(2nd  class  from  top) 

Oberseknnda 
(3rd  class  from  top). 


Gymnasium 

(Classical  School). 
Realgjrmnasium 
(Semi-classical  School), 
(iil.)  Ot)erreaIschule 
(Modem  School). 

(TyGymnaBTun^'^^^^^^ 
Realgymnasium 
OberrealBchule  • 

(T^TijTnnasTum^^^"^^ 
Realgymnasium 
Oberreaischule 


/  (i.)Gyi 
i  (11.)  Rei 
\  (Tii.)  Obi 

i    (il.) 


17-2 
9-6 
7-9 


20-7 

ISl 

9-6 


240 

20 

20 


16-5 
10 
6-7 


19-6 

11-9 

9-7 


20-5 
19 

18 


In  the  ^ix  lower  classes  "the  numbers  are  correspondingly  larger,  but  where 
necepsary,  parallel  divisions  (Parallelcoten  or  Wechselcot^n)  are  arranged  in  each 
•cja-ss,  m  order  that  the  number  of  scholars  under  one  teacher  may  not  be  too 
grea-t  for  educational  efficiency.  But  the  official  statistics,  quoted  above,  do  not 
show  tiie  average  number  of  scholars  in  each  of  such  separate  divi^ioiiji.  For  the 
organiwation  of  the  Parallekoten  and  Wichselcoten,  see  Spt^cial  Ifeport^  on 
^Educational  Subjects,  1896-7  (p.  448  note). 
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year's  military  service  as  a  volunteer"  (die  Berechtigung  zum 
ein jahrigen-f reiwilligen  Heeresdienst)  .* 

The  revised  Lehrpldne  or  curricula  for  the  higher  schools, 
show  how  far  these  recomni0]idations,  and  others  of  a 
more  detailed  character,  were  adopted  by  the  Education 
Department.  The  most  salient  features  of  the  new  order 
were  the  encouragement  of  modern  schools  with  no  classics  in 
their  curriculum  (especially  modern  schools  with  a  six  years' 
course,  i.e.,  ending  as  a  nile  at  16),  the  remodelling  of  the  curri- 
culum of  the  classical  school  with  the  object  of  emphasising 
modern  subjects,  the  marked  approval  of  physical  training  as  a 
corrective  of  mental  overstrain,  and  a  certain  measure  of  anta- 
gonism towards  certain  types  of  semi-classical  schools.t 


VII.— Movements  of  Gtorman  Opinion  with  regard  to  the  Aim, 
Methods,  and  Organisation  of  Secondary  Schools. 

-      There  is  a  general  belief  in  Germany  that,  taking  it  as  a  whole, 

I  their  system  of  secondary  or  higher  education  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  is  one  of  the  great  national  institutions  on  which  the 
country  looks  with  justifiable  pride.  Though  there  is  plenty  of 
criticism  of  it  in  Germany,  the  critics  usually  take  it  for  granted 
jlhat  the  system,  whatever  be  its  faults,  is  at  any  rate  better  than 
lany  other  system  in  existence.     And,  from  many  points  of  view, 

Vlthey  are  probably  right.     No  one  can  study  it  without  being 

i  struck  by  the  very  high  level  of  intellectual  attainment  which 

:  it  secures,  and  by  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  which  it  brings 

within  the  reach  of  families  of  moderate  means  all  over  Germany. 

'  So  far  as  access  to  the  best  teaching  is  concerned,  the  average 
German  family  is  in  much  better  case  than  the  average  family 
in  England.  When,  therefore,  a  German  writer  criticises  the 
secondary  schools  in  his  own  country,  he  generally  does  so,  not 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  bad,  but  because  they  are  so  good 
that  he  wants  to  make  them  better.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasise 
this,  as  otherwise  the  quotation  of  criticisms  might  convey  the 
impression  of  a  general  dissatisfaction,  which  by  no  means  exists. 
But,  in  Prussia  at  any  rate,  the  controversies  on  the  subiect  of 
secondary  education  are  far  from  having  been  closed  by  the 
publication  of  the  new  code.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  signs  of  unrest  tend  to  increase.  And  the  most 
remarkable  characteristic  of  some  recent  criticisms  is  that  thev 
strike  down  at  those  fundamental  questions,  which  lie  deep  below 
any  form  of  external  organisation,  and,  though  inactive  in 
ordinary  times,  develop  volcanic  force  during  periods  of  displace- 
ment in  moral  ideals  and  of  grave  intellectual  change.     It  is  pro- 

•  Op.  Verhandlungen  iiber  Fragtn  des  hbhertn  UnUrrichtSf  pp.  795-800. 

t  For  an  interesting;  account  of  the  Conference ,  see  Paulsen.  Gesehichte  des 
Gelehrten  Unterrichts  (2nd  edition),  vol.  ii.,  pp.  586-595.  This  aooount  is  criticised 
in  some  points  by  Br.  Holsmtiller  in  an  article,  entitled  ''Herr  Professor  Dr. 
Friedridi  Paulsen  und  seine  Stellung  zur  Reform  imd  CH)erreal8chule,"  in  the 
Zeitschrifi  filr  laUinlose  hdhere  Schulen  7/8  Heft,  8  Jahrgang  (Leipzig,  April, 
1897).  An  extended  survey  of  the  significance  of  the  new  Lehrpl&ne  of  1891  is 
«:iv6n  by  Professor  Paulsen  in  his  above-mentioned  work,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  595,  seq. 
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bably  true  that  in  Germany  itself  those  criticisms  which  chal- 
lenge the  root  principles  of  the  present  educational  organisation 
attract  the  least  general  attention.  They  naturally  seem  im- 
practicable. It  is  almost  impossible  for  those  who  are  actively 
working  in  a  highly  organised  system  to  take  a  purely  objective 
view  of  its  operations  and  influence.  Nevertheless,  to  those  who 
attempt  to  compare  the  educational  system  of  one  country  with 
that  of  others,  those  criticisms  are  often  the  most  instructive 
which  strike  the  straightest  at  questions  of  fundamental  principle. 
For  those  are  the  questions  which  do  not  concern  one  nation 
alone.  They  are,  in  fact,  becoming  urgent  over  the  whole 
civilised  world. 

The  educational  problems,  which  are  thus  brought  under 
review,  fall  into  two  main  groups.  First,  what  kind  of  men  do 
we  wish  our  secondary  or  higher  sclEools  to  produce  ?*  What 
attitude  of  mind  do  we  desire  to  encourage  in  the  rising  genera-  v 
tion  towards  the  social  and  ethical  problems  of  our  time? 
What  sympathies,  ambitions,  repulsions,  do  we  think  it  best  to 
stimulate  and  fortify  in  them  while  they  are  most  sensitive  to 
the  suggestions  (tacit  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  influential) 
which  are  implied  in  what  they  learn?  What  aptitudes  and 
dexterities  do  we  aim  at  imparting  to  them  with  a  view  to  their 
later  duties  in  life  ?  ^ 

Secondly,  what  has  been,  and  what  is  likely  to  be,  the  effect 
of  pTScing  secondary  and  higher  education  under  the  control,  or 
the  predominant  influence,  of  the  State  ?  What  is  the  tendency 
of  such  control  upon  the  standard  of  attainment,  upon  freedom 
of  intellectual  development,  upon  liberty  of  thought?  Against 
the  advantages  of  such  restraint  and  supervision — "  test,  stimulus, 
advice,  dignity,"  not  to  speak  of  the  more  material  advantages 
of  such  a  connection — what  are  the  drawbacks  which  must  be 
taken  into  account,  and  how  far  can  a  middle  course  secure,  in  a  ; 
sufficient  degree,  the  advantages  of  freedom  and  of  guidance,  ; 
without  merely  entailing  a  measure  of  the  evils  of  both  ? 

Such  are  the  two  groups  of  questions  which  are  raised  in 
recent  German  writings  on  the  subject  of  secondary  education, 
and  they  are  inseparable  from  any  searching  and  practical 
inquiry  into  the  points  at  issue.  Much  more  is  written  in  Ger- 
many on  the  first  group  of  questions  than  on  the  second.  But  to 
an  English  reader  what  is  said  about  the  latter  may  seem  the 
more  important  of  the  two. 

First,  as  to  the  ideals  of  secondary  education,  I  will  quote 
an  eminent  German  writer,  who  deems  it  necessary  that  the 
curricula  of  many  of  the  higher  schools  should  be  readjusted 
to  the  new  needs  of  our  time.  Reviewing  in  1895  the  present 
position  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Prussia,  in  the  final  chapter 
of  his  work  on  the  history  of  Higher  Education  in  Germany, 
Professor  Friedrich  Paulsen  thus  states  his  view :  — 

*•  For  the  majority  of  the  scholars  in  our  secondary  schools,  even  of  those 
who  are  destined  to  pursue  their  studies  at  some  higher  seat  of  learning,  the 
cultivation  afforded  by  modem  languages  and   literature   andjby_natural 

*  In  this  paper  I  am  dealing  only  with  the  questions  affecting  the  secondary 
education  of  Wb.  The  corresponding  grade  of  education  for  girls  raises  issues 
whuh  differ  in  form  and  range. 

1396.  ^ 
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science  is  a  more  indispensable  matter  than  the  so-called  classical  education. 
They  need  a  kind  of  school  oriented  to  the  claims  of  the  present  day — a 
modem  Gymnasium.     Believe  the  classical  school  from  the  burden  of  what 
must  be  to  it  an  alien  task,  and  it  may,  I  grant,  conduct  a  select  number  of 
scholars  to  a  deeper,  and  therefore  to  a  more  really  fruitful,  study  of  classical 
antiquity — a  province  of  culture  which  I  should  be  the  last  to  undervalue. 
One  may,  on  the  contrary,  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  still  no 
sphere  in  which  a  pupil  may  be  so  quickly  led  to  the  free  exercise  of  compara- 
tively independent,  and,  so  to  say,  scientif  c  habits  of  thought  as  in  the  defined 
and  limited  domain  of  classical  culture.    Tet  it  must  be  allowed  that  schools, 
the  curriculum  of  which  is  classical  in  this  definite  sense,  will  have  no  easy 
place  in  the  coming  century.     We  live  no  longer  in  the  happy  age  when  the 
German  people,  as  Bismarck  said,  fixed  their  gaze  on  the  hills  of  Thiiringen. 
The  capital  of  Germany  is  Berlin,  not  Weimar.     The  outlook  of  our  time 
ranges  across  the  seas.     The  active  mind  of  the  nations  is  centred,  not  on 
literature  and  art,  but  on  gaining  command  over  the  forces  of  nature  and  on 
poesessing  the  earth  (auf  die  Eroberung  der  Erde).     And  this  new  point  of 
view  is  not  without  its  effect  even  on  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  the  genera- 
tion still  at  school.     Can  we  deplore  it?    Would  it  help  matters  if  we  did? 
The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.     The  school  cannot  create  the  tendencies 
of  tlie  age,  and  therefore  will  do  wisely  to  adapt  itself  to  them."  * 

The  foUowing/on  the  other  hand,  are  the  views  of  a  writer,  of 
authority  equal  to  that  of  Professor  Paulsen,  who  regrets  many  of 
the  changes  which  have  already  taken  place  in  the  curricula  of 
Prussian  secondary  schools,  and  would  fain,  if  it  were  possible, 
return  to  an  earlier  state  of  things.  In  the  volume  containing 
the  Recollections  of  his  official  life.  Dr.  Weise,  the  veteran  to 
whose  services  Prussian,  and  not  only  Prussian,  education  stands 
in  so  heavy  a  debt,  thus  summarises  his  impression  of  the  gradual 
change  which  has  been  creeping  over  the  tone  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

'^No  unprejudiced  and  careful  observer  can  escape  the  conclusion  that, 
during  the  period  over  which  I  am  able  to  look  back,  a  gradual  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  our  secondary  schools.  The  spirit  of  school  life  is 
nourished  by  the  spirit  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  cannot  remain  unmoved 
by  the  changing  tendencies  of  the  time,  under  whose  influence  parents  and 
children  and  teachers,  and  especially  the  younger  generation,  continually 
stand.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  aim  of  education  is  now  conceived 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  which  formerly  prevailed,  because,  though 
many  are  unconscious  of  the  change,  the  principles  of  training  have  become 
different  with  the  changes  in  public  life.  The  old  traditional  principles  have 
not  been  so  much  surrendered  as  allowed  to  fall  into  the  background  in  the 
presence  of  new  and  dominant  influences.  In  place  of  the  old  education, 
based  on  Evangelical  principles  of  Christian  moi'ality,  there  arose,  under  tho 
influence  of  theories  of  aesthetic  truth,  the  later  ideal  of  building  up  a  noble 
human  personality.  Both  of  these  formative  principles,  and  esperiallv  the 
first  of  them,  have  lost  ground  in  the  present  age  with  its  variety  of  political 
interests.  There  has  arisen  in  place  of  them  the  thought  of  educating 
citizens.  People  are  far  more  occupied  with  the  calls  of  practical  >life  than 
with  endeavours  after  more  theoretioal  ideals.  +    The  value  set  on  one  or 

•Vol.  ii.,  p.  643.  Op.  Herr  von  Billow's  speech  in  the  German  Imperial  Diet, 
on  December  6th,  1897: — "We  are,  I  must  admit,  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  exclude  Gkrmany,  at  the  outset,  in  countries  with  a  future  before 
them,  from  engaging  in  competition  with  other  nations.  The  days  when 
the  German  abandoned  to  one  of  his  neighbours  the  earth,  and  to  another  the 
sea,  and  when  he  reserved  for  himself  the  Heavens  above — the  throne  of  pure 
doctriiiairc  theorv — (laughter) — ^these  days  are  past."  (Loud  cheers.)  {Times te\e- 
grnphic  report,  December  7th,  1897.) 

t  A  similar  view  of  the  change  in  educational  ideals  is  taken  by  Dr.  P.  Oauer 
Staat  un4  ffr^iehmig,  p.  6. 
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other  of  the  different  subjects  of  instruction  varies  accordingly,  even  in  the 
minds  of  lads  still  at  school.  I  have  myself  seen  this  taking  place.  I  can 
clearly  observe  the  tendency  during  the  course  of  my  own  experience  from 
my  school-days  to  the  present  time.  I  know  what  a  treasure  of  good  influence 
our  schools  now,  as  always,  have  in  store  for  the  welfare  of  the  German 
nation,  and  that  the  seed  sown  in  confldence  of  their  virtues  may  bear  better 
fruit  than  we  may  imagine.  My  faith  in  God's  providence  preserves  me  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  from  pessimistic  fears.  But  I  see  that  very  many 
of  those  who  are  now  devoting  themselves  to  the  office  of  teacher  regard  the 
old  German  school  of  the  Reformation  as  a  discarded  ideal.  I  am  referring, 
not  to  the  mere  details  of  its  organisation,  but  to  the  underlying  principles  of 
its  work.  .  .  .  Our  whole  educational  system  is  unmistakeably  in  a 
critical  state."* 

The  same  writer,  in  a  little  book  which  appeared  last  year, 
showed  that  the  lapse  of  years  had  but  deepened  his  misgivings. 

"A  comparison  of  the  secondary  schools  of  former  years  with  those  of 
to-day  shows  as  its  general  result  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  hesitancy 
and  vacillation  of  purpose  as  to  their  organisation  and  anxious  experimentiiig 
in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  ordering  of  their  curriculum.  In  former 
days  there  was  more  continuity  and  simplicity  of  aim,  and  the  result  was 
a  greater  soundness  in  the  foundations  of  elementary  knowledge  which  they 
laid.  We  were  soon  at  home  within  the  narrower  compass  of  our  then 
curriculum,  each  part  of  which  w^s  intimately  connected  with  the  rest.  To 
our  study  of  the  ancient  writers  we  brought  a  feeling  of  mastery  over  gram- 
matical forms,  in  the  practice  of  which  competent  teachers  had  made  us 
take  delight.  ...  To  meet  the  demands  of  various  callings  and  the 
claims  of  parents,  the  original  curriculum  of  the  classical  schools  has  been 
curtailed  in  some  directions,  extended  in  others. "t 

And  finally,  while  heartily  recognising  the  eager  (effort  with 
which  the  present  generation  of  teachers  is  striving  to  accom- 
plish its  task  during  a  time  of  confused  transition,  Dr.  Wiese 
concludes  that,  under  present  conditions,  throughout  a  larcre  part 
of  the  higher  schools  of  Germany,  neither  pupils  nor  masters  can 
well  enjoy  the  homelike  sense  of  happy  confidence  which  is 
caused  oy  a  firmly  established  system  of  regulations,  familiar 
alike  to  successive  generations  of  scholars. 

Such  are  the  views  of  a  man  who  gave  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  first  as  teacher  and  then  as  civil  servant,  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education  in  Prussia.  Some  of  the  expressions  which  he 
uses  may  well  be  regarded,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  veteran  of 
ninety  years,  as  coloured  by  an  old  man's  wistful  longirg  for  the 
old  familiar  ways.  But  they  are  also  touched  by  the  deeper 
pathos  of  unavailing  regret  at  spiritual  loss.  And  tney  testify  to 
a  change,  the  effects  of  which  are  no  less  recognised  by  younger 
men,  I)r.  Paul  Cauer,  for  example,  after  reviewing  the  changes 
which  have  come  over  secondary  education  in  Prussia  during  the 
last  three  generations,  remarks  that  the  impression  left  on  his 
mind  by  a  survey  of  the  facts  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  He  dis- 
cerns "  many  excellent  intentions  but  many  evil  effects."  + 

A  criticism  from  another  point  of  view  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Hugo  Goring's  work  on  the  "New  German  School."  In  lan- 
guage which,  perhaps,  would  carry  more  weight  if  it  were  less 

*  Wiese's  Lebenserinnerungen  und  Amtserfahrungen  (2nd  edition,  1886),  vol. 
ii.,  ^p.  86-7. 

t  rfecr  geistige  Heimatlosigkeit  in  der  deutschen  Gegenwart,  hj  Dr.  L.  Wese. 
(Berlin,  Wiegandt  and  Qrieben.  1897). 

+  tSfaat  vTui  Erziehung,  p.  42. 
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impassioned,  lie  contends  that  Germany  has  now  reached  that 
point  in  her  development  when  a  re-adjustment  of  education  to 
the  new  conditions  of  intellectual  life  is  not  only  possible  but 
necessary.  **  In  our  time,  the  idea  of  a  patriotic  school  has  come 
to  maturity." 

'^The  present  time  calls  for  a  system  of  education  which  pays  as  much 
attention  to  the  claims  of  the  body  as  of  the  mind,  which  devotes  as  much 
care  to  the  training  of  the  observation,  the  feelings,  and  the  will,  as  to  that 
of  the  understanding  and  the  memory,  and  which  causes  the  bright  light 
of  the  present  day  and  of  realities  to  play  on  the  growing  consciousness  of 
the  scholar."  "In  questions  of  education,  we  must  not  give,  as  in  former 
days,  the  decisive  voice  to  classical  scholars,  philologists,  learned  students 
of  German,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  but  to  men  who  know  the  conditions 
of  modem  culture,  who  have  studied  the  science  and  art  of  education,  who 
have  mastered  the  history  of  educational  systems,  and  who  are  versed  in  the 
conclusions  of  modern  medicine  and  of  the  theory  of  evolution."* 

To  turn  now  to  the  second  group  of  questions — ^namely,  those 
which  concern  the  relation  of  the  State  to  secondary  and  higher 
education — it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two  opposite  tendencies 
in  recent  criticism.  The  one  is  in  favour  of  making  a  still  more 
effective  use  of  State  .control  in  educational  affairs ;  the  other 
'  in  favour  of  allowing  gteater  scope  for  individual  initiative.  In 
a  book,t  which  appeared  in  1895,  Herr  von  Massow  attaches 
primary  importance  to  problems  \0f  educational  reform. 
J3!e  contends  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  upper  and  govern- 
ing classes  in  Germany  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  own  educa- 
tion, in  order  that  they  may  retain  the  leadership  in  affairs.  To 
this  end  he  proposes  far-reaching  changes  in  the  scope  of  school 
and  academic  studies.  He  lays  stress  on  the  increasing  necessity 
for  the  utmost  economy  in  the  use  made  of  the  years  available 
for  a  young  man's  education,  in  order  that  he  may  enter  on  the 
profession  of  his  choice  with  the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge. 
He  recommends  that  Commissions  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  in  order  to  review  the  whole  period  of  the  education 
of  youths  destined  for  each  of  the  liberal  professions ;  that  these 
Commissioners  shoiild  be  partly  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  men 
eminent  in  those  callings  and  partly  representative  of  other  kinds 
of  practical  experience ;  and  that  the  Commissions,  so  constituted 
as  to  be  each  a  microcosm  of  the  best  available  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  should  plan  out  courses  of  education  from  the  very . 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  youth's  training,  with  exact  regard 
to  the  time  available  for  it,  and  with  precise  distribution  of  that 
time  under  the  various  heads  of  instruction,  home  work,  private 
study,  recreation,  and  even  sleep.  The  work  of  these  Commis- 
sioners would  apparently  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
8tate,  and  their  findings  would  possess  the  weisrht  of  public 
authority. ^  Herr  von  Massow  is  careful  to  state  that  he  is  "far 
from  wishing  to  reduce  the  free  intellectual  activity  of  the  rising 
generation  to  resrulation  and  routine,"  but,  in  view  of  what  he 
I  regards  as  the  urgency  of  the  national  need,  he  clearly  considers 
I    it  desirable  that  the  whole  force  of  the  machinery  of  Government 

*  Die  neve  deutsche  Schule:    ein    Wtq  ziir   VerrmrHichung  vcUcrlandischftr 
Rniehung  (Leipzig?,  Voigtl&nder,  1890),  pp.  117.  138,  177. 

'Y  Be  form  Oder  devolution  (Berlin,  Otto  Liebmann),  chapter  2. 
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skould  be  applied  to  the  task  of  raising  the  ntellectual  standard 
of  the  governing  classes.  "  The  State,"  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
urge,  ''  must  fix,  for  each  calliirg,  what  general  information  a 
youth  must  acquire  through  private  study,  and  how  mucu  time 
must  be  assigned  to  private  study,  alongside  of  his  professional 
studies."  Thus  the  Government  would  seek  to  remedy  the  intel- 
lectual evils  arising  from  excessive  specialisation,  to  train  up  a 
generation  of  oJBGicials,  professional  men  and  leading  citizens  fitted 
by  the  most  perfect  education  and  discipline  to  serve,  as  Plato 
would  have  said,  as  "  guardians  of  the  State." 

Though  these  proposals  are  urged  by  Herr  von  Massow  with 
great  earnestness  of  conviction,  their  special  interest  lies  in  their 
being  symptoms  of  a  point  of  ^aew  which  is  apt  to  be  oncouxaged 
by  any  great  development  of  State  control  in  educational  affairs. 
The  diihculty  is  to  know  where  to  stop.  A  highly  organised 
system  of  public  education  has  such  immense  power  that  there 
is  always  a  tendency  to  look  to  it  to  secure  new  advantages  for 
the  commiinity,  and  as  a  barrier  against  opinions  which  are  held 
to  be  mischievous  or  anti-social.*  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  not 
clearly  perceived  that  a  power  of  this  kind,  once  effectively  cen- 
tralised, would  not  of  necessity  always  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
same  school  of  thought. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  will  be  admitted,  alike  bv  those  who 
favour  the  extremer  forms  of  State  control  and  by  those  who 
dread  anything  approaching  to  coUectivist  organisation  as  peri- 1 
lous  to  future  liberty  of  thought  and  to  individual  initiative,  that  I  / 
no  branch  of  education  is  of  moje.  essential  importance  than  that  1^ 
which  trains  "ug^ttm-iuture"  leaders  of  the  nation.     It  is  on  the  I 
picked  few  that~m  the"  long  run  most  depends.     It  is   their 
training  and  equipment  for  the  highest  duties  which  is  at  once    ' 
the  most  fruitful  and  the  most  difficult  task.     It  is  of  little  use 
to  multiply  mediocrity  a  thousandfold  if  we  do  not  at  the  same 
time  ensure  for  the  best  intellects,  drawn  from  all  ranks  of  life 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  finest  training  whicli  tlic 
time  can  afford.     The  young  people  of  very  great  ability  and  pro- 
mise will  always  be  comparatively  few  in  number ;  they  will  be 
found  scattered  over  wide  areas  and  often  in  need  of  pecuniary     , 
help  if  they  are  to  obtain  the  education  they  deserve.  The  problenTlf 
of  finding  such,  of  sifting  them  out  of  tlieir  contemporaries,  of    J 
giving  them  from  a  sufficiently  early  age  the  kind  and  length   f 
and   quality  of  training  which   will   best  draw  out  all   their  r  ^ 
powers  and  best  fit  them  for  their  several  tasks,  is  the  chiefl 
problem  iu  modern  educational  economy.       It    is    not    enougiT^ 
to     spread    over    the    country    a    great    deal    of    the    kind 
of  education,  which,  for  the  picked  intellects,  is  not  the  best 
of  its  kind.     It  is  necessary,  whatever  else  is  done  for  children 

•Thus,  HeiT  von  Massow,  in  his  chapter  on  the  education  of  the  labouring 
classes,  remarks: — "We  need  the  school  in  the  campaign  against  Social  Demo- 
ciacv  and,  in  order  that  it  may  carry  on  this  campaign  vith  success,  we  must 
furnish  it  with  new  weapons."  Hence' he  argues  in  favour  of  bringing  the  elemen-  • 
tary  schools  more  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Government.  He 
would  place  ell  appointments  of  elementary  echool  teachers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Central  Government,  and  throw  the  cost  of  their  salaries  and  all  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  Elementary  Schools  on  to  the  Central  Treasury. 
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of  average  ability,  to  concentrate  the  very  best  available  educa- 
tion on  those  who  are  best  able  to  profit  by  it,  and  to  secure  for 
/Wthem  access  to  it  at  the  early  age  at  which  the  mind  receives  an 
L    easy  bent.    It  is  necessary  to  have  schools  to  produce  "  the  wholly 
1^    skilled  workmen,  whose  craft  it  is  to  work  out  the  freedom  of  the 
lunation,"*    But,  in  combining  real  Hberty  of  organisation  and  of 
y  outlook  with  the  regulations  necessary  to  secure  a  high  level  of 
h  efficiency,  lie  the  chief  administrative  problems  which  are  still 
I  unsolved  in  this  branch  of  education. 

It  is  the  need  for  greater  freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is 
urgfed  by  several  other  German  writers  on  the  subject  of  secon- 
dary and  higher  education.  In  an  essay  on  the  questions 
of  reform  in  secondary  schools,!  written  in  1881  by  the  late 
Gustav  Riimelin,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  the 
following  passage  occurs.  The  writer,  it  shjould  be  added,  appears 
to  allude  specially  to  Wiirttemberg,  but  his  remarks  were  evi- 
dently intended  to  have  a  more  general  application ;  and,  though 
there  have  been  many  alterations  in  details  since  the  essay  was 
written,  his  criticisms  touch  principles  of  organisation  which 
have  remained  in  effect  unchanged.  "  The  tendency  to  make 
things  uniform ;  too  much  actual  teaching ;  the  similarity  of  the 
demands  made  on  all  scholars  and  in  all  subjects ;  the  piling  up 
both  of  the  kind  of  work  which  involves  strain  on  the  reasoning 
faculties  and  of  that  which  entails  a  great  burthen  on  the 
memory ;  the  system  of  special  teachers  in  different  subjects ; 
continual  extension  in  the  range  of  material  knowledge ;  and  the 
worry  of  examinations  (Examenshetzerei)  make  the  practice  of 
higher  secondary  education  at  the  present  time  highly  estimable 
and  successful  in  results,  but  increase  the  tension  of  it  and  involve 
a  continually  growing  strain  on  the  powers  of  those  concerned  in 
it.  .  .  .  But  I  admit,"  Dr.  Riimelin  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  if 
even  a  moderate  account  were  taken  of  these  criticisms  of  mine, 
profound  changes  would  necessarily  follow  in  the  curriculum, 
the  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  whole  system  of  organisation 
of  secondary  schools."  These  last  words  touch  the  centre  of  the 
problem.  The  German  system  of  organising  secondary  educa- 
tion is  a  thing  at  unity  in  itself,  and  does  not  readily  admit  of 
changes  or  additions  which  conflict  in  any  way  with  its  essential 
principles. 

In  his  work  on  The  State  and  Education,  to  which  references 
have  already  been  made  in  this  paper.  Dr.  Paul  Cauer  maintains 
that  in  the  history  of  secondary  education  in  Germany  during  the 

*  ^rifiioupyobt  iXtvetpias  rrjs  x6\tois  irdvv  iiKptfifis.  Plato,  Rep.  395.  "  Though 
Plato  spends  so  much  time  in  the  Eepuhlic  upon  the  higher  branches  of  education, 
he  is  really  cooitemplating  them  aa  intended  only  for  a  very  f&w  men ;  he  thimlxs 
that  the  bulk  of  thofle  "Who  are  educated  would  stop  their  education  about  tie  same 
time  a«  we  do  now.  It  is  only  the  annaU  number  w-bo  ultimately  rule  the  State 
who  fifo  through  the  complete  course.  No  one  can  doubt  that,  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  somethiiUj;  in  this  spirit  for  the  training  of  the  most  influential  people  in  the 
State,  modem  government  would  be  considerably  better  than  it  is;  for,  if  the 
function  of  goveimment  is  the  hardest  and  highest  of  all,  it  clearly  requires  the 
•best  training  and  lihe  best  inarta-uments."  R.  L.  Nettl«ship,  Philosophical 
Lectures  and  Bemains  (MacmiUan),  vd.  id.,  p.  292. 

t  Printed  in  Beden  und  Aufsdtte.     (Neue  Folge),  pp.  638-67.    (Freiburg  i  B 
and  Ldpsig;  C.  B.  Holir.) 
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present  century,  the  measures  taken  by  Government,  whether 
disciplinary  and  protective  or  charitable  and  promotive,  have  often 
produced  results  contrary  to  those  which  were  desired.  "  Sum- 
mum  jus,  summa  injuria,"  he  adds,  "  is  a  hard  truth  which  applies 
to  other  things  besides  the  administration  of  justice."  He 
appeals  from  '*  the  administrative  principles  of  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  the  civil  servant,  to  the  earlier  idealsof  themanof  (lie 
same  name."  He  insists  on  the  difference  which  it  makes  to  true 
efficiency  among  subordinates  whether  they  feel  themselves  under 
the  control  of  a  personal  leader  or  under  that  of  merely  official 
regulations.  "  In  every  field  of  joint  endeavour  which  a  living 
man  can  personally  supervise  and  sway  by  his  will,  strict  dis- 
cipline is  an  excellent  thing.  Mischief  begins  when  regulations 
govern  instead  of  human  beings,  and  the  dead  weight  of  an 
organisation  determines  things  instead  of  the  firm  will  of  a 
personal  chief."  Hence  he  advocates  "  decentralisafion  as  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  scheme,"  denies  that  uniformity  is 
necessary  to  true  unity,  and  pleads  that  private  schools  (due 
guarantees  being  taken  for  their  efficiency)  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  way  in  order  that  opportunity  may  be  secured  for 
educational  experiments.* 

But  a  still  more  remarkable,  as  well  as  more  recent,  protest 
in  favour  of  a  looser  organisation  of  secondary  schools  is  con- 
tained in  the  final  chapter  of  the  new  edition  of  Professor 
Paulsen's  "  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Germany  "  (1897.)t 
He  welcomes  the  controversies  which  rage  from  time  to  time 
about  the  position  and  curricula  of  secondary  schools.  They 
are  a  sign  of  life.  Nevertheless,  he  considers  that  the  discus- 
sions tend  to  focus  themselves  too  much  on  matters  of  external 
regulation,  on  the  privileges  bestowed  by  the  Government  on 
particular  types  of  schools,  and  so  forth.  Without  for  a  moment 
underrating  the  importance  of  these  issues,  he  implies  that 
the  educated  classes  take  a  less  lively  interest  in  the  inner 
work  of  the  schools,  in  their  attitude  towards  great  questions, 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  underlying  reason  of  this 
change,  if  it  be  admitted  to  be  the  fact,  is  probably  the  hesitancy 
which  is  felt  by  great  numbers  of  persons  at  the  present  time 
in  regard  to  grave  intellectual  and  moral  issues.  But  Professor 
Paulsen  ascribes  it  partly  to  the  fact  that,  the  State  having 
taken  the  organisation  of  secondary  schools  so  completely  into 
its  own  hand,  the  educated  section  of  the  public  is  more 
and  more  inclined  to  leave  the  details,  even  when  they  involve 
great  principles,  to  the  Department  and  officials  concerned. 
Pointing  to  the  decay  of  private  schools  in  Prussia,  he  admits 
that  it  is  partly  due  to  their  being  unable  to  compete  against 
the  superior  privileges  of  the  public  schools,  but  he  adds  that, 
even  if  this  be  so,  it  proves  that  parents  are  thinking  more  of 
the  material  advantages  which  the  schools  can  confer,  than  on 
their  individuality  of  outlook,   on  the  tone  of  their  teaching 


•  Oauer,  Stoat  und  Erziehung,  pp.  28,  71,  74-7. 

t  Paulsen.  Geschichte  des  geUhrten  UnterrichU  auf  den  deutschen  Schulm  und 
UnivtrsitdUn,  vol.  U.,  especially  pp.  672-7. 
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and  on  the  religious  standpoint  which  they  may  represent. 
In  short,  he  finds  the  public,  so  to  speak,  numb  and  passive 
in  regard  to  the  attitude  which  a  school  should  adopt  towards 
the  graver  questions  of  belief.  And  it  is  clear  that,  over  against 
an  elaborately  organised  State  system,  small  minorities, 
especially  when  bitterly  opposed  to  one  another,  can  much  less 
easily  secure  schools  to  their  own  liking  than  is  possible 
under  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  England.  Nevertheless, 
Professor  Paulsen  looks  forward  to  a  great  change. 

"  The  final  result  of  the  struggle  is  likely  to  be,  not  the  dominion  of  one 
party  in  the  school,  or  tlie  successive  domination  of  all  parties  in  turn,  but 
greater  independence  and  individuality,  so  that  the  dlfiferent  tendencies  will 
prevail  in  different  schools,  according  to  the  attitude  and  personalities  of  the 
men  in  charge  of  them,  just  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  Faculties  of  different 
Universities.      That  the  secondary  schools  in  different  places  should  be 
differentiated    only    by  their  number   in   a   list  is   certainly    convenient, 
from  an  outside  point  of  view,  to  families  who  are  obliged  to  move  their 
residence   from   one   town   to  another,    but  is   not   a  mark  of  wealth  of 
spiritual  life.       It  is,  however,  towards  spiritual  things  that  the  school  of 
the  future   must   direct  its   scholars.       Li   those   subjects  of   instruction 
which   are   taught  in   the    mother  tongue,  a   fixed   line   of  march    with 
officially  authorised  text-books  would  be  insufferable.       In  this  branch  of 
school  work  the  teacher's  personality  alone  is  the   source   of    educational 
influence,  and   such   influence   can   only  do   its   work   when   the  teacher 
is   given    freedom    to    frame  his  course  for  himself.      But  if  the  schools 
are  allowed  to  individualise  tliemselves,  the  interest  of  the  parents  will  in 
consequence  detach  itself  from  dull  questions  of  certificates  and  be  con- 
centrated on  the  more  essential  matters.     People  will  inquire  for  schools  and 
teachers  in  whose  intellectual  attitude  and  moral  tone  they  have  confidence. 
And  if  the  result  of  this  change  were  the  rise  of  a  demand  for  private  schools 
with  a  fixed  and  distinct  character  of  their  own.  I  should  regard  it  as  a 
healthy  movement.     Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  Government,  gifted  with 
far-seeing  views  and  a  profound  regard  for  the  healthy  life  of  the  nation, 
would  deal  with  such  tendencies  not  in  a  spirit  of  mistmst,  but  with  ready 
■co-operation.     We  are  at  the  present  day  more  exposed  to  the  perils  of  a 
deadening  external  uniformity  than  to  those  of  isolated  effort  and  of  dissipa- 
tion of  energy." 

YIII.— Contrast  between  English  and  Prussian  Secondary 

Education. 

The  passages  quoted  above  will  show  that,  alike  in  the  positive 
and  admitted  benefits  of  State  organisation  and  in  the  under- 
currents of  contemporaiy  criticism,  secondary  education  for  boys 
in  Prussia  stands  in  almost  an  opposite  position  to  that  which  it 

^cupies  in  England.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  so  far  as  wide 
range  of  all-round  intellectual  attainment  goes,  a  higher  average 

( is  reached  in  the  average  German  secondary  school  than  is  the 
case  with  us.*  Their  secondary  schools  of  high  quality  are 
more  uniformly  spread  over  the  whole  country  than  is  the  case 
in  England.*    They  are  cheaper  and  more  accessible  to  poorer 

•I  make  this  statement  with  misgiving;  not  beoause  I  doubt  its  truth,  but 
because  it  is  incapable  of  absolute  proof  so  long  as  the  great  mass  of  English 
secondary  schools  are  under  no  official  inspeotion.  I  am  very  far  indeed  from 
flavin^  that,  even  if  all-round  intellectual  attainment  alone  be  taken  as  the 
critenon  of  judp^ment,  all  Prussian  schools  will  be  found  superior  to  all  the 
corre^onding  English  schools.  That  is  almost  certainly  not  the  case.  But  the 
average  is,  so  far  as  1  hnve  had  opportunity  of  making  exact  comparison, 
higher  there  than  here,  if,  that  is,  intellectual  attainments  alone  be  taken  into 
account. 
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famiKes  of  the  middle  class.  On  the  other  hand,  our  schools  / 
are  more  fiee  to  dcvelope  as  they  like ;  they  represent  a  greater  / 
variety  of  standpoints;  some  oi  their  characteristics  are  more 
strongly  defined.  Just  as  in  Germany  a  minority  calls  for  more 
freedom  of  organisation,  so  with  us  a  minority  calls  for  much 
stricter  control.  But  inquiry  would  doubtless  show  that  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  among  German  parents  and  teachers  i^  strongly  j 
in  favour  of  their  present  type  of  regulations,  while  in  England  l 
there  is  an  equally  strong  predisposition  against  anything  tend- 
ing to  uniformity  or  highly  centralised  control.  That  principles 
so  diverse  should  be  maintained  with  suck  earnestness  of  con- 
viction in  each  of  the  two  countries  points  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  positive  and  proved  advantage  to  be  derived  from  each 
system.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  each  country  has  something 
C^  learn  from  the  other,  and  it  is  expedient  to  attempt  to  measure 
the  value  of  the  different  results  of  the  two  systems  and  to 
consider  how  far,  without  revolutionary  change,  each  could 
secure  some  of  the  benefits  which  are  the  characteristic  out- 
comes of  the  other.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  significant 
that  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  experimental  changes 
in  the  organisation  of  certain  Prussian  secondary  schools  show 
a  tendency  to  approximate  to  compromises  which  are  also  being 
tried  in*  England. 

Apart  from  the  larger  differences  of  historical  and  constitu- 
tionul  development,  which  can  never  be  ignored  in  any  com- 
parison of  the  educational  svstems  of  two  countries,  the  most 
salient  distinctions  between  the  internal  organisation  of  German 
and  English  secondary  schools  are  three,  viz.,  (1)  the  different  . 
principles  of  promotion  from  class  to  class ;  (2)  the  clear  separa- 
tion, prevailing  in  the  German  systems,  of  secondary  schools 
according  to  the  type  of  their  curriculum  and  the  noimal  length  • 
of  their  course  'of  study,  as  compared  with  our  plan  of  combin- 
ing difiEerent  "  sides,"  i.e.,  different  types  of  curriculum  in  a 
sinele  institution;  and  (3)  the  fact  that,  while  the  tvpical 
German  secondary  schools  of  the  present  day  are  day  schools, 
tlie  majority  of  our  leading  secondary  schools  are  boarding 
schools.  These  differences  go  very  deep,  and  affect  the  problem 
in  the  two  countries  in  many  ways. 

As  to  promotions,  the  customary  practice  in  English  first- 
grade  secondary  schools  is  that  a  boy  need  not  be  in  the  same 
level  of  class  in  all  subjects.*  Mr.  Pollard,  the  headmaster  « 
of  the  City  of  London  School,  in  the  chapter  on  Organisation 
and  Curricula  in  Secondary  Schools,  which  he  contributed 
to  the  work  edited  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett,t  in  speaking 
of  a  typical  first-grade  day  school,  points  out  that,  on  the  classical 
pide,  '^boys  are  re-classified  for  mathematics  when  possible,  the 
principle  beinir  that  the  lower  forms  on  the  classical  side  con- 
stitute one  'block'  for  the  purposes  of  such  redistribution,  and 

•  Tlie  practice  in  some  of  onr  BPcond-grade  secondary  schools  approximates 
more  closely  to  the  form  of  the  German  system.  In  former  years  the  plan  of 
teaching  toother  all  the  bovs  in  one  class  in  all  subjects  prevailed  in  manv  of 
onr  first-^rade  secondary  schools.  Bnt  then,  the  curriculum  was  less  varied  than 
it  has  to  be  at  the  present  dav. 

+  Teaching  and  Organv*ntion  rrith  nvednl  reference  to  Secondary  ScltooU, 
A  Manual  of  Practice.     (Langmans,  1897),  pp.  14  uq. 
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tlie  upper  fonns  constitute  another  'block.'"     Again,  on  the 
modoiu  side,  " in  the  higher  forms  great  freedom  of  studies  is 
possible,  and  the  times  at  which  diii'erent  subjects  are  studied 
can  be  synchronised  so  that  boys  may  be  in  one  class  for  one 
subject  and  another  for  another."     Mr.  Pollard  speaks  of  two 
other  plans  for  organising  secondary  schools.     In  the  first  "  boys 
are  dillerentiated  only  by  their  choice  of  either  natural  science, 
Greek  or  German ; "  in  the  second,  "  the  principle  of  organisation 
is  that  boys  may  be  re-classified  for  every  single  subject  of  study, 
and  it  is  possible  for  each  boy  to  have  a  separate  time-table,  i.e.,  to 
pursue  a  combination  of  studies  unlike  any  other  boy."     The 
latter  plan  is,  of  course,  very  exceptional,  but  there  runs  through 
all  these  various  schemes  of  organisation  the  principle,  enforced 
in  different  degrees,  that  a  boy  need  not  work  with  the  same 
class-mates  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  appointed  for 
each  class  m  the  school,  but  may  be  higher  up  the  school  in 
some  subjecte  than  in  others.     At  Eton,  for  example,  the  time- 
table as  analysed  by  Mr.  Pollard,  divides  the  school  into  six 
blocks,   each  consisting  of  several  forms.      For  mathematics, 
l<rench   and  science,   the   several  blocks   are  sub-divided,  and 
the  boys  in  the  block  re-classified.     In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  normal  type  of  organisation  in  our  chief  secondary  schools 
18  that  m  one  great  group  of  subjects  ("  form-subiecte ")  pro- 
motion IS  progressive  right  up  the   school,   but  that  in   two  or 
more    other    subjects— mathematics,    modem    languages    and 
cience-the  boys  are  re-classified  and  are  promoted  In  them 
irrespective^  of  their  position  in  their  "form-subjects,"  subject 
,    to  the  condition  that    at  two  or  more  breaks  in  the  school,  a 

hZu.  t^  fi?""*"'  *^^  ^^^^'  ^'^^^^'^S  off  each  of  these  parallel 
mZ)!  nfT  \  corresponding  sub-divisions  in  those  Apart- 
ments of  the  school  which  are  above  and  below  it.  Further- 
re'nf^w^"'*^  gain  promotion  (alike  in  his  form  or  in  any 

iS«f  ptfL  f '^'  '^  ""^'^'^  ^^  ^'  ^^^^^  ^o'-  ««^n  other  sub- 
jects)   either  term  by  term  or  at  longer  intervals,  according  to 

SZt™,^T'  ^y^l.'^^'^  workfcombined  ^th  the  refuU 
ot  the  terminal  examinations,  or  by  the  latter  alone. 

from  Varl}.7.V'''n™''^T'"*  ^  ^^^  ''  fundamentally  different 
present  day  ^Tl.^r!''^*^'  '"^  ^^"^f^  secondaiy  schools  at  the 

fo^  a  ttZ.  ■'^^'^]:    }^^  """^^  P^^*ioe  is  to  keep  a  boy 

of  PplJli«  ^'^^\  "*  T^  f^^^-     The  task  assigned  by  the  Code 

in  the  ci?n?cS      Theil  ul  '^'^"'".*  T^i^*«  ^^^^^^^^  to  it 
~  n7foSS^--^--^^^*-^^-^^"''''''^fioation  for  mathe- 

matter  to  be  treated  in  one  Barti^Ur  T...  •      •^l^^f;*'"'?*.  »•«•.  the  subiect- 

year  (of  40  iohool  week.)  to  wwk  Zo»<,fc"  "*=?  *¥*  '"^  '^'''^  »  ^^o\i> 

««»;  w  woric  throngli  and  repeat  and  connect  with  the  »ub- 
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liiatics,  science  or  modem  languages.     The  year's  work  is  con- 
ceived as  a  whole,   and  it  is  held  that  boys  should  advance 


ject  matter  of  tlie  preceding  class.  *  Working  it  through '  means  utilising 
it  for  all  sorts  of  <lidactical  purposes,  doing  exercises  on  it,  writing  compositions 
and  essays  about  it,  looking  at  it  from  various  points  of  view,  making  it  the 
starting  point  of  different  problems  and  connecting  it  with  other  subjects.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  knowing  of  the  subject,  the  mere  amount  of  material  know- 
ledge, that  the  German  system  aims  at,  but  rather  at  the  training  of  the  mental 
faculties,  for  which  the  subject-matter  in  the  Jahreskurs  is  the  substratum  or 
the  exercise  ground. 

*'A  boy  always  remains  in  the  same  class  until  he  has  mastered  (or,  at  least, 
got  a  fair  knowledge  of,  and  practice  in)  all  the  subjects  taught  in  that  class. 
The  system,  by  which  a  boy  may  be  in  a  higher  class  in  one  subject  than  in 
feome  other,  was  done  away  with  here  some  sixtv  years  ago.  Such  a  system  is 
not  compatible  with  the  now  prevailing  idea  of  a  tehr-plan,  in  which  the  different- 
subjects  of  the  ini^ruotion  do  not  run  along  independently  of  each  other,  but  in 
which  at  least  an  a;tteanpt  is  made  to  establish  some  sort  of  interconnexion  be- 
tween the  different  subjects  taught  simultaneously.  Of  course,  it  happens  tha/t 
boys  are  strong  in  some  subjects  and  weak  in  others.  Our  system  is  that  boys 
can  be  promoted  when  they  are  found  to  be  weak  in  one  main  subject,  provided 
that  they  are  at  least  *  sufficient  *  (geniigend)  in  all  other  subjects.  Their  weak- 
ness, however,  in  {hat  one  subject  must  not  be  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  follow  and  to  understand  the  further  instruction  which  will  be  given  in 
that  subject  in  the  next  class. 

"On  the  average,   out  of  a  class  of  40  boys,  2/3  will  be  promoted  at  the 
end  of  the  year.    The  remainder,    who  are  too  weak  for  promotion,  will   be 
divided  into  two  sets,  viz.   (1)  those  who  are  put  back  for  half  a  year  only; 
(2)  those  who  are  put  back  (zuruokversetzt)  for  a  whole  year.      Those  in   the 
second  category  are  very  few. 

"  This  alternative  arrangement  is  helped  by  our  system  of  having,  in  most  of 
our  schools,  two  divisions  or  sets  of  classes,  viz.,  the  'Easter  division  (die 
Osterklassen,  called  lo,  Uo,  etc.).,  and  the  Michaelmas  division  (die  Mlchaelis- 
klassen,  called  Im,  Ilni,  ete.).  The  year's  work  (Jahreskurs)  of  the  Osterklassen 
begins  at  Easter  and  ends  in  March  in  the  following  year.  The  year's  work  of 
the  Michaelifiklassen  begins  in  October,  and  lasts  till  September  in  the  following 
year.  To  take  an  example :  a  boy  of  the  Easter  Fourth  Class  (IVo),  who  fails 
at  the  end  of  March  to  get  his  promotion  into  IHo,  is  rarely  set  back  to  IVo  again 
(in  which  he  w^ould  have  to  remain  a  whole  year),  but  is  generally  put  into  the 
Midhaelmas  Fourth  Class  (IVn»),  from  which  he  has  a  chance  of  being  promoted 
to  mm  in  the  following  September. 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  boy  gets  promoted  after  half-a-year's  work,  but 
very  seldom,  perhaps  not  oftener  than  once  in  2,000  cases. 

"  It  never  happens  that  a  boy  is  moved  up  more  than  one  class  at  one  promo- 
tion. Our  boys,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  so  exceptionally  clever.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  great  difference  between  (say)  the  first  four  and  the  last  four  boys 
who  get  moved  up  from  one  class  at  one  promotion ;  but  the  difference  is  not 
(90  great  t?hat  the  four  '  good '  boys  are  actuaJly  kept  back  in  their  work  by 
the  four  who  are  only  *  sufficient.'  The  dull,  or  weak  boys,  who  might  keep 
back  tha  others,  are  left  behind  for  a  whole  year,  or  for  half  a  year. 

"  There  are  always  some  boys  who  are  equally  good  in  all  subjects ;  but  the 
number  of  those  who  have  more  difficulty  in  mastering  some  subjects  than  oilers 
is  far  greater.  However,  by  working  harder  at  those  subjects  for  which  they 
are  not  equally  well  fitted,  the  majority  of  these  boys  manage  to  became 
'sufficient.' 

"A  boy  of  nine  years  of  age  ds,  as  a  rule,  put  in  the  lowest  class  (Sexta).  In 
exceptional  cases  he  may  be  put  higher.  But  such  exceptions  are  very  rare 
indeed. 

"  It  certainly  is  the  effect  of  our  (German  system  to  secure  a  high  and  uniform 
level  of  attainment  in  all  subjects,  though,  of  course,  there  are  shades?  of  differ- 
ence in  the  a<ttainments  of  different  boys.  Our  system  is  to  give  at  scaool  a 
vpri/  hroad  general  basis  of  knowledge  (Allgemeine  Bildung,  not  Fachbildung) ; 
no  specialising  at  too  early  an  age,  but  a  very  broad  stock  of  well-connected  general 
knowledge ;  a  great  deal  of  linguistic  and  historical  knowledge  on  the  one  hiind, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  mathematical  and  scientific  knowledge  on  the  other-  - 
neither  side  being  over-developed  or  prematurely  developed  at  the  expense  of 
t^e  other,  thoti^  generally  the  linguiatio  and  historicail  side  does  (or  ought  to) 
prevail.*' 
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together  in  all  the  subjects  of  curriculum,  from  point  to  point 
in  a  unified  school-course. 

This  is  a  difference  of  far-reaching  importance,  and  will  be 
found  tgjaffect,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  single  cause, 
the  quality  of  the  intellectual  effects  of  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  two  countries.     On  the  intellectual  side,  the  tendency  of 
the  German  system  is  to  produce  a  much  larger  number  of 
boys  with  a  high  average  level  of  attainment  in  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  very  well  grounded,  highly  disciplined,  and  quick  to 
learn,  especially  when  under  instruction;   on  the  other  hand, 
(and  still  referring  only  to  the  intellectual  side  of  school  train- 
ing), the  tendency  of  the  English  system,  at  its  best,  is  to  give 
much  more  scope  to  individual  talent,  and,  on  the  whole  (though, 
of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this),  to  produce  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  first-rate  scholars,  keenly  interested 
ill  their  favourite  subjects,  vigorous  in  mind,   accustomed  to 
rely  a  great  deal  on  themselves,  and  keen  to  pursue  their  studies 
to  a  higher  point;   at  its  worst,  the  English  system  turns  out 
a  much  poorer  article  (from  the  point  of  view  of  intellectual 
attainment)   than  the  German;     when  it  deals  with  inferior 
material,  it  makes  very  little  of  it,  so  far  as  attainment  goes. 
Thus,  to  regard  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
German  system  tends  to  favour  the  average  boy;   the  English 
system  to  produce  exceptional  excellence  in  a  limited  number 
of  cases,  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing,  or  rather  failing  to  make 
the  most  of,  a  great  deal  of  mediocre  ability.*     Their  system  is 
coUectivist  in  tendency,   ours   individualistic.     And   the   same 
contrast  comes  out  when  we  compare  the  Geiman  secondary 
schools  as  a  whole  with  our  English  secondary  schools  as  a 
whole.     There  is  much  less  difference,  in  point  of  excellence, 
between  the  best  German  Gymnasien  and  the  worst,  than  there 
is  between  the  best  English  secondary  schools  and  the  worst. 
A  German  teacher  who  studies  our  secondaiy  education  is  always 
surprised  at  the  gulf  which  separates  our  good  schools  from 
our  bad  ones.     There  is  nothing  like  it  in  his  own  country,  and 
he  is  apt  to  say  that  our  best  secondary  education  is,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  aristocratic  in  its  tendency,  i.e.,  that  it  con- 
centrates its  best  on  the  most  promising  boys  and  pays  com- 
paratively little  attention  to  the  ruck  of  common-place  ability.t 

*  The  theory  of  some  of  the  more  old-fashioned  supporters  of  the  German  classi- 
oal  schools  is  more  nearly  akin  to  our  English  point  of  yiew,  viz.,  that  the  saving 
grace  of  a  great  school  is  to  turn  out  a  certain  nimiber  of  first-ra4»  boys.  Op. 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Jae^^er,  the  headmaster  of  a  Qymnasium  at  KOln,  at  the 
Berlin  Conference  on  Secondary  Education,  in  1890: — "Ich  saee  aber  vielmehr, 
das  Gymnasium  ist  in  erster  Linie  da,  um  ienes  eine  Viertel  zu  oilden,  und  wenn 
das  aus  lauter  tuchtigen  voUreifen  Menschen  bestande,  dann  wurde  das  Gym- 
nasium eine  herrliche  Mission  erfiillt  haben,  mochte  auch  aus  den  ubrigen  drei 
Viertel  nicht  ^anz  so  viel  werden."  {Verhandlungen  iiber  Fragen  des  hoheren 
Unterrichts,  1891,  p.  137.) 

t  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  here  that  a  considerable  number  of  eminent 
Gennan  secondary  schoolmasters  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  work  done  in 
Enj;rlish  secondary  schools.  Of  course,  some  distinguished  masters  in  our  public 
and  other  schools  are  German  by  birth  and  early  education,  tiough  now  per- 
manently settled  in  England.  But  many  others  come  over  to  England  for  a  short 
time  at  an  early  stage  in  their  career  and  find  a  place  on  the  staff  of  some  private 
secondary  school,  where  the  ages  of  the  pupils  range  from  10  to  16  or  18  years. 
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In  comparing  the  broad  intellectual  outcome  of  our  English 
secondary  education  with  that  of  Germany,  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  length  of  time  which  boys  stay  at  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  two  countries.  There  are  no  means  at  present 
of  making  exact  numerical  comparisons  between  the  complete 
statistics  of  German  and  English  secondary  schools,  but  the 
figures,  so  far  as  they  exist,  show  that  on  the  average  the  German 
boy  stays  longer  at  school  than  the  English.  Just  as  in  the 
elementary  school,  the  German  child  leaves  later  than,  the 
average  English  child,  so  also  in  secondary  schools  for  boys 
the   average  period  of  school   life  is  longer  there   than  here. 

Th€ir  impressianji  of  the  intellectual  side  of  these  schools  are  rarely  favourable. 
But  many  English  teaoheis  who  have  had  experience  in  the  same  grade  of 
school  agree  with  them  and  even  out-do  them  in  the  severity  of  their  strictures. 
It  is  less  common,  howenrer,  to  come  across  a  Qerman  teacher  resident  in  Germany 
who  knows  from  the  inside  the  work  of  any  of  our  great  public  secondary  schools  for 
boys,  or  of  one  of  that  larj^e  and  important  class  of  private  echools  where  little  boys 
are  prepcu^d  for  the  public  schools.  The  result  is  that,  in  much  Qerman  writing 
on  the  subject,  an  inferior  (though  frequent)  type  of  English  secondary  education 
is  compared  with  the  normal  (German  type.  A  veiy  distinguished  Qerman 
secondary  schoolmaster  once  said  to  me :  "  Okn.  the  two  systems — the  English 
and  the  German — be  compared  at  all?  Is  the  English  system  not  more  or  less 
cram  work — at  least,  in  a  great  many  subjects — aiming  at  hardly  anything 
more  than  to  fill  a  boy's  head  with  mere  knowledge?"  Of  course,  this  criticism 
does  not  apply  to  the  best  work  done  in  our  schools,  but  it  was  based  never- 
theless en  real  and  wide  personal  knowledge  of  English  secondary  schools  of  a 
certain  type.  Ond  of  the  mo»t  interesting  of  recent  criticisms  of  English 
secondary  education  by  a  German  writer  is  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Bealschule 
at  Basel  for  1895-6.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  Thommen,  and  is  called  "A 
sketch  of  English  educational  theorv  and  practice."  The  author  bases  his  criti- 
cism on  the  result  of  several  years  experience  as  a  teacher  in  various  English 
private  secondary  schools.  He  is  very  complimentary  towards  the  physical  and 
moral  side  of  our  secondary  education,  but  the  reverse  of  complimentary  towards 
its  intellectual  side.  He  nas  evidently  not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  one 
of  our  best  schools  but,  with  this  limitation,  his  comments  are  interesting  and 
instructive:  He  begins  by  saying  that  "it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 
English  system  of  instruction  is*  as  far  behind  the  Qerman,  as  the  Crerman  system 
of  training  is  bebind  the  EngUiA  in  its  effects  on  chamcter."  Referring  to  thA 
intellectual  side,  he  holds  that  the  English  seoondary  sohook  "hobble  along  a 
century  behind  the  German."  (Berioht  der  Realschule  zu  Basel,  1895-6.  Wdssen- 
schaftliche  Beitr&ge.  Englische  Padagogik.  Skizze  von  Dr.  C.  Thommen.  Basel 
Burgin,  1896.) 

Of  earlier  German  works  on  the  same  subject,  the  first  series  of  Dr.  L.  Wiese's 
DenUche  Briefe  Uber  englisTie  Erziehung  is  a  classic.  Though  written  half  a 
century  ago  (the  letters  date  from  1850),  t^he  book  is  far  from  having  lost  interest 
and  value.  Its  appreciations  of  the  English  public  school  system  are  marked  by 
generous  sympathy  and  searching  insight.  He  summarises  his  conclusions  at 
the  end  of  the  first  letter  (p.  12) :  "  The  result  of  my  observations,  briefly  stated, 
is  as  follows : — ^In  point  of  intellectual  attainment  our  Qerman  secondary  schools 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  English,  but  the  latter  are  more  effective  in  the 
training  of  character,  since  they  fit  their  scholars  better  for  the  duties  of  later 
\iU  "  The  second  series  of  Dr.  Wiese's  letters  was  written  in  1876.  In  this 
later  collection,  the  problems  of  elementary  education  and  of  the  State  organi- 
sation of  various  grades  of  schools  occupy  a  more  prominent  place.  Dr.  Wiese 
found  Knglish  education  iif  all  its  branches  passing  through  an  agita4dng  period 
of  transition.  The  result  was  that  the  letters  of  1876  give  a  much  less  definite 
picture  than  those  of  1850.  This  was  inevitable,  and  the  indistinctness  in  out- 
line proves  the  accuracv  of  the  writer's  observations.  The  two  series  of  letters 
are  no-^  published  together  in  two  volumes.    (Berlin,  Wiegandt  and  Qrieben.) 

Reference  should  also  be  made  here  to  the  able  and  comprehensive  work  by 
Dr.  Karl  Breul,  University  Lecturer  in  German  at  Cambridge,  on  the  organisa- 
tion of  fecondarv  and  hicher  education  in  Great  Britain,  which  appeared  in  1897. 
(7He  Organisation  des  hhheren  U titer AchU  in  Orossbritannien.  Milnchen,  Oscar 
Beck.) 
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This  is  partly  a  matter  of  ingrained  national  habit.  A 
German  middle-class  household  sets  much  more  store  by 
schooling  than  does  an  average  family  of  the  same  rank  in  Eng- 
land, and  educational  distinctions  have  more  social  significance 
with  them  than  they  have  with  us.  But  much  is  also  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  examination  for  one  year's  militaiy  service — 
a  test  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year's  course  in  a 
secondary  school,  i.e.,  usually  when  a  lad  is  sixteen  years  of 
age.*  Parents  like  their  sons  to  get  this  certificate  (Zeugniss 
zum  einjahrigen  Dienst),  because  it  is  at  once  a  mark  of 
intellectual  attainment,  and  a  qualification  which  recommends 
a  lad  to  commercial  firms  and  other  employers.*  A  further 
reason  for  the  difference  between  German  secondary  education 
and  the  English  is  that  the  German  secondary  school  provides 
much  more  of  a  definite  course  of  instruction  than  do  the  mass 
of  ours.  The  work  of  the  school  is  carefully  planned  to  cover 
six  years  or  nine,  and  oflicial  regulations,  public  opinion  and 
the  advice  of  the  teachers  all  combine  to  influence  parents  in 
favour  of  keeping  their  sons  at  school  to  the  end  eitner  of  the 
shorter  or  the  longer  course.  There  is  a  natural  disposition 
to  sit  out  the  piece,  instead  of  (as  in  a  more  disjointed  pro- 
gramme) to  leave  after  one  or  other  of  the  "turns."  At  the 
same    time,    lively   complaints    are    raised    by   many    German 

*  The  importance  of  this  certificate  as  a  qualification  for  employment  in  a  good 
house  of  business  is  shown  by  the  following  advertisements  taken  at  hazard  from 
the  "Clerks,  etc.,  Wanted"  column  in  a  Berlin  morning  newspaper: — "Lehrling 
mit  Berechti>j:un>i:  zum  einjahr.  Dienst  gegen  monatliche  Vergutung  gesucht. 

"W.    P.    Buchhandlung,    tranzosische   Str." 

"  Lehrling  mit  Berechtigung  zum  einjahr.  Militardienst  fur  das  Comptodr  einer 
Aktiengesellschaft  gesucht." 

"Das  Kxport-Haus,  E.  A.  Schaferstr,  Berlin,  S.O.,  sucht  sofort  einen  Lehrling 
mit  guter  Handschrift.  Zeugniss  fiir  die  Berechtigung  zum  einj.  Dienst  erfor- 
derlich." 

The  form  of  the  corresponding  advertlsemente  in  a  London  daily  paper  shows 
that  we  have  no  analogous  qualification  which  emplo3'ers  as  universally  recog- 
nise, or  can  as  conveniently  name. 

"  Youth  (smart,  well  educated)  wanted  m  merchant's  office  as  junior  clerk ; 
must  Ik?  good  writer,  quick  and  accurate  at  figures. — ^Apply,  by  letter,  to  B., 
Bishopsgate,  E.G." 

**  Clerk  wanted  at  once ;  good  writing  indispensable,  (und  must  be  quick  and 
correct  at  figures ;  shorthand  a  recommendation. — ^Apply  in  own  handwriting, 
witn  fuU  particulars,  to  C,  Moorgate  Street,  E.G." 

Thus,  for  this  grade  of  requirement,  the  standard  of  general  education  is  fixed 
for  a  Gkrman  lad  of  16  by  the  State  examination  for  one  year's  military  service, 
ail  examination  conducted  in  the  school  itself,  on  the  normal  and  entire  course 
of  school  work,  by  a  joint  examining  commission  of  teochere  in  the  school,  and 
of  €k)vemment  inspectors.  In  England,  we  have,  indeed,  a  multitude  of  examina- 
tions, and  it  is  well  known  that  much  evil  as  well  as  much  good  can  be  traced 
to  their  influence.  But  we  have  no  uniform  and  universally  recognised  test  like 
Ihi.-?  Gk-rman  examination  for  one  year's  military  service.  We  are  too  apt  in 
conswiuenue.  to  grope  along  with  generalities  like  the  "well-educated"  of  the 
English  advertisement.  And  indirect  results  of  thcJ^same  cause  are  the  habit 
of  English  parents  of  taking  away  their  boys  a  year  or  two  years  before  the 
German,  and  the  tendency  of  English  emplovers  to  encourage  premature  specialisa- 
tioi  m  shorthand  and  book-keeping  instead  of  insisting  on  what  is  of  far  greater 
value— the  basis  of  a  good  general  education.  Although  the  English  boy  may  be 
•  smart,  smartness  without  the  necessary  knowledge  is  of  less  avail  than  it 
uspd  to  be. 

The  view  taken  in  this  note  is  confirmed  by  some  remarks  of  Mr  F'ng  Hiirh 
Master  of  the  Manf?hest<>r  Grammar  School,  in  his  paper  on  "Some  DiflicultirR  of 
Day  Schools,  i^  Mr.  Cookson's  E&gayi  on  Secondary  Education  (Oxford.  Uni- 
versity Press,  1898),  pp.  14  and  22.  .7  \  , 
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writers  at  the  tendency  of  parents  to  withdraw  their  sons  at 
the  close  of  the  first  six  years  of  a  nine-years'  course.  And 
the  statistics  show  that,  from  the  secondary  schools  with  a 
course  of  instruction  designed  to  cover  the  years  from  ten  to 
nineteen,  there  is  a  great  leakage  of  pupils  at  the  point  reached 
when  two-thirds  of  the  full  course  are  done,  *.e.,  when  the  pupils 
are  sixteen  years  of  age  or  a  little  older.* 


.  *  (1)  The  statistics  for  the  secondary  schools  of  Prussia  for  the  year  1895-6 
Staiistische  Mitlheilungen  Uber  das  ho  here  UiittrrichUwcscn  im  Konigreich 
Preiissen.  Berlin,  1897,  pp.  44-91)  show  tihat  the  distribution  of  scholars  in  the 
different  classes  of  the  various  types  of  schools  was  as  follows :  — 


(a)  Nine-year  Schools. 

Name  of  Class. 

Type  of  School. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

Unter 
III. 

Ober 
III. 

Unter 
II. 

Ober 
II. 

6,743 
6,612 

Unter 
I. 

Obor 
I. 

Oymnasien      • 
(Fully       classical  \ 
schools)     -       -  / 

10,425 
10,371 

10,042 
10,008 

10,656 
10,452 

10,569 

10,388 

9,516 
9,387 

9,429 
9,010 

5,663 
5,342 

4,718 
4,508 

Kealgymnaslen 
(Schoolswith  Lathi  \ 
only)  .       .       ./ 

8,718 
3,681 

8,607 
3,547 

3,713 
3,676 

3,849 
3,782 

3,345 
3,294 

3,236 
3,070 

1,726 
1,639 

1,132 
1,031 

822 
8C4 

Oberrealschulen     - 
(Modern  schools)   - 

1,949 
1,899 

1,876 
1,868 

1,837 
1,830 

1,621 
1,538 

1,252 
1,226 

1,153 

1,084 

482 

438 

281 
233 

170 
163 

Normal     age     ot\ 
scholars  in   the  > 
class  -       -       -J 

Between 

9  and  10 

years. 

11 
■  years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 

years 

and 

over. 

[In  each  of  the  above  squares,  the  upper  line  of  figures  ahows  the  total  number 
of  boys  in  that  class  in  all  the  Prussian  secondary  schools  of  the  given  type,  in 
tho  summer  half-year,  1895;  the  lower  line  of  figures  shows  the  corresponding 
numbers  for  the  winter  half-year,  1895-6.1 

(6)  Six-year  Schools. 


Type  of  School. 

Namk  op  Class. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

Realschalen     • 
(Modern  schools)      - 

4,163 
4,147 

4,187 
4,129 

4,310 
4,215 

3,235 
3,223 

2,872 
2,362 

1,718 
1,509 

Normal      age      ot^ 
scholars   in    the  J- 
class     -       -       -) 

Between 

9  and  10 

years. 

11  years. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15-16 
years. 

[In  the  above  squares,  the  upper  line  of  figures  shows  the  total  number  of 
boys  in  that  class  in  all  the  Prussian  Realschulen  in  the  summer  half-year,  1895 ; 
the  lower  line  of  figures  shows  the  corresponding  number  for  the  winter  half- 
year,  1895-6.] 

Progymnasien  (fully-classical  schools  with  a  six  years'  course),  and  Realpro- 
gymnasien  (semi-olasBLcal  schools  with  a  six  years'  course)  are  omitted  from  the 
aoove  table  as  relatively  unimportant. 

These  figures  show  that,  while  the  schools  are  fuller  in  the  summer  than  in 
the  winter  half-year,  the  three  highest  classes  in  the  nine-year  schools  are  markedly 
less  full  than  the  six  lower  classes  in  the  same  schools.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able falling-off  in  the  three  highest  classes  of  the  six-year  schools. 

(2)  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  those  who  respectively  sat  for 
and  obtained  the  leaving  certificate  in  the  nine-year  schools  in  Prussia  in  1895-6, 
and  the  ages  of  those  who  were  successful. 
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It  is,  however,  in  the  modern  German  practice  of  requiring 
the  pupils  in  each  class  of  a  secondary  school  to  work 
through  the  same  course  of  study  during  the  school-year, 
that  (so  far  as  the  later  period  of  school  life  is  con- 
cerned) one  of  the  fundamental  differences  will  be  found 
between  their  system  and  our  own.  But  it  should  be  noticed 
that  in  their  earlier  stages,  the  systems  in  vogue  in  the  two 
countries  are  much  less  unlike.  A  German  boy,  who  is  going 
to  receive  what  in  his  own  country  corresponds  to  a  public 
school  education  in  this,  enters  the  big.  school  when  he  is  nine 
years  old  or  thereabouts.  If  there  is  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment (Vorschule)  attached,  ho  may  enter  it  as  young  as  six 
and  a  half  or  seven.  Ihit  it  is  at  nine  years  of  age  that  he 
is  admitted  to  the  lowest  form  (Sexta)  of  the  secondary  school 
proper  and  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  officially  appointed 
curriculum.  Now  a  boy,  receiving  the  corresponding  grade  of 
education  in  England,  often  does  not  enter  the  big  school  till 
some  time  between  his  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  birthdays.  The 
previous  four  years  (or  thereabouts)  will  have  been  spent  by 
him  in  a  preparatory  school,  usually  under  private  manage- 
ment, and  often  far  distant  from  the  great  public  school  for 
which  the  boy  is  being  prepared,  except,  of  course,  in  the  cases 
where  there  is  a  preparatory  or  junior  department  attached 
to  the  public  school  itself.  In  either  case,  however,  the  period 
of  gchool-life  which,  in  the  German  secondary  school  with  a 
nine-years'  course,  is  represented  by  the  four  lowest  classes 
(viz.,  Sexta,  Quinta,  Quarta,  and  TJnter-Tertia) ,  will  be  spent  by 

(Including  external  scholars.) 


Type  of  School. 


Number 

of  Candidates 

who  sat  for 

the  Leaving 

Certificate 

Examination. 


Number 

of  Candidates 

who  obtain  e<l 

the  Leaving 

Certiftcata. 


Numb3r  of  successful  Candidates  who  were 


Unier 

17 
years. 


Gyronasien 


4,447 


4,243 


Between 

17—18. 


IM 


Between 
18—19. 


837 


Between 
10—20. 


1,297 


Between 
20—21. 


0(i2 


Over 

21 
years. 


Realgymnaslen 

788 

760 

29 

213 

254 

108 

06 

Oberrealschulen  <           160 

154 

- 

6 

36 

1 

46               41 

2S 

Tbe  above  tfrble  sliows  how  much  older  aire  th«  youths  in  the  liidiefft  class  of 
Pnissioai  (nine-year)  secondary  schools  'than,  those  in  th-e  corresponding  form  of 
the  similar  grade  of  English  schools. 

(3)  Th«  following  table  shows  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  various  types  of 
secondary  schools  m  Prussia  who  obtained  the  certificate  entitling  to  one  year's 
military  service  (Zeugniss  zum  einjaihrigen  Dienst)  in  the  year  1895-6.  In  the 
r-ine-year  schools  t3iis  certificate  can  be  obtained  on  completion  of  the  sixth  year's 
course  (Unter-prima) ;  in  the  six-year  schools,  on  completion  of  the  whole  course. 


Years 

in 
Course. 


Type  of  School. 


Number  of  Pupils  who  left  the 

Schools  in  question  with  the  Certificate 

for  one  year's  Military  Service. 


9 


6 


I 
{ 


Qymnaaien  - 

1,518 

Realtrymn.asien    - 

l,0.'i8 

Oberrealschulen 

611 

Projrymnftsien      • 

352 

Realprogymnasien 

592 

Realschulen 

1,316 
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the  English  boy  in  what  is  in  effect  a  separate  school.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  compare  the  English  system  with  the  German,  we 
must  take  into  account,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  curriculum 
of  the  preparatory  school  or  preparatory  department,  and  it  will 
be  found  that,  however  separate  in  point  of  situation  and  manage- 
ment this  preparatory  school  may  be  from  the  great  public  school 
or  schools  for  which  it  prepares  its  boys,  there  is  in  eif ect  a  very 
close  relation  between  them.  Even  when  a  preparatory  school 
sends  on  boys  to  a  considerable  number  of  public  schools,  the 
curricula  of  the  latter  are  so  far  uniform  mat  the  same  pre- 
paratory course  is  sufficiently  adapted  to  all  of  them.  -There  is 
some  diversity  in  the  entrance  examinations,  and  a  good  deal  of 
-diversity  in  the  entrance-scholarship  examinations  at  the  public 
schools,  but  the  curricula  of  the  schools  are  not  unlike.  And 
in  the  cases  of  a  preparatory  department  attached  to 
the  public  school  itself  or  of  a  private  preparatory 
school  which  sends  on  its  boys  more  or  less  exclusively  to  a  single 
public  schooT,  the  organic  connection  between  the  curriculum  of 
the  earlier  or  later  parts  of  the  boy's  school  life  is  naturally  all 
the  closer.  But  if  we  compare  the  course  of  instruction  appointed 
for  the  four  lowest  classes  of  a  German  (nine-years)  secondary 
school  with  that  given  in  an  English  school  preparatory  to  one 
of  our  public  schools,  we  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  both 
cases  to  teach  together  the  boys  in  each  class  in  all  subjects. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  Our  system  of  competitive 
examinations  for  entrance  scholarships  at  the  great  public  schools 
is  apt  to  encourage  specialisation  in'  the  highest  class  of  the  pre- 
paratory school.  In  Quarta  and  TJnter-Tertia  (the  corresponding 
classes  in  the  German  course)  there  is  no  such  specialisation  at 
any  time.  Here  again,  as  in  other  points,  the  characteristic  of 
the  English  system  is  to  have  recourse  to  individualising 
arrangements.  But,  speaking  broadly,  a  common  practice 
during  the  four  years  of  Engflish  secondary  school  life  which 
correspond  to  those  passed  in  the  four  lowest  classes  of  a  German 
nine-years'  secondaiy  school  is  to  teach  togrether  in  all  subjects 
the  boys  in  the  same  class.*  Thus  Mr.  Pollard,  speaking  of  the 
Junior  school  in  a  representative  day  public  school  in 
England,  says  that  "  the  time  for  teaching  arithmetic  and  French 
"  are  synchronised  so  that  a  boy  may  be  in  a  higher  form  for 
most  of  his  subjects  and  in  a  lower  form  for  French  and  arith- 
metic. In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  hoW' 
ever,  a  hoy  is  ^placed  in  the  same  class  for  every  subject ; 
^^  if  his  knowledge  is  not  on  a  uniform  level  in  various  subjects,  it 
"  is  desirable  that  it  should  become  so,  but  the  arrangement  for 
"  classification  exists  to  meet  special  cases."t 


*  In  some  well-known  Enfflish  prepcaratory  secondary  schools,  however,  the 
boTS  are  reclassified  both  for  Mathematics  and  for  French. 

t  Chapter  on  "Organisation  and  Curricula"  in  Mr.  P.  A.  Bamett's  Teaching 
and  Orqanisation,  with  Special  Reference  to  Secondary  Schools,  pp.  18-19. 
Lonji^mans,  1897. 
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Note  on  the  History  of  the  "Standards"  in  English 

Elementary  Schools. 

It  is  inieresting  in  this  connexion  to  note  the  conflict  of  the  two  tendencies, 
i.e.,  towards  a  unifonn  course  and  freedom  of  classificoition  respectively,  in  the 
8[^ere  of  Engldsh  public  elementary     education.     The  ages  of  the  scholars  in 
preparatory  secondary  schools  and  in  tihe  upper  standards  of  our  public  elementary 
schools  practically  fall  within  the  same  limits.     So  far,  therefore,  as  the  age  ot 
t^e  8ch<nar8  is  concerned,  the  question  at  issue  is  comparable  in  the  two  types 
of  »chool.      In  the  preparatory  secondary  achoola  the  State  has  done  nothing 
to  prescribe   a  curriculum.    Indirectly,  however,  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
petitive examinations  for  entrance  scholarships  at  the  Public  Schools  hav^  exerted 
greot  influence  on  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools  whkih  prepare  boys  for 
these   examinations.     In    the  public   elementary   schools,    on    the    other    hand, 
the    first    attempt    of    the    State    to     indicate    a    curriculum   was    made    in 
1853  (minute  of  April  2nd),  when  direct  capitation  grants  per  scholar  first  be- 
came payable  out  of  the  Parliamentary  grant.    It  was  laid  down  tha4>  "  three- 
fouTths  of  the  sohokm  above  seven  and  under  nine  years  of  age,  three- fourths 
of  those  above  nine  and  under   11,   and  three-fourths    of  those  above  11  and 
tinder  13  respectively,  should  pass  an  examinaition  before  Her  Majesty's  Inspector, 
or  Assistant  Inspector."    The  accompanying  circular  to  the  Inspectors  prescribed 
an  examination  of  the  children  above  nine  years  of  age,  in  two  divisions,  according 
to  their  attainments.    But  the  Circular  expressly  states  that  "  age  is  not  the 
principle  on  which  children  are  classified  in  a  scnool,  nor  (unless  coupled  with 
the  time  that  they  have  been  under  instruction)  does  it  measure  the  merits  of 
their  teachers  acoordins;  to  their  proficiency,"  and  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  the 
"  ordinary  classes  "  of  the  school  would  differ  in  organisation  from  the  "  divisions  " 
called  up  for  the  annual  examination.     The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  in 
its  reiwrt  published  in  1861,   laid  great  stret«s  on  the  failure  of  large  numbers 
of  the  elementary  schools  ''  to  secure  a  thort>ugh  grounding  in  the  simplest  but 
most  e8sen>ttal  parts  of  instruction,  i.e.,  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering  in  an 
intelligent  manner"  (vol.  i.,  pp.  295-6).     The  Revised  Code  of  1861  consequently 
introduced  a  new  s}'^tem  of  annucU  grants,  conditional  inter  alia  on  the  number 
of  scholars  and  their  proficiency  as  tested  by  individual  examination  by  the  inspec- 
tor.    For  the  purposes  of  this  examination,   it  was   ordered  tha/t  each   school 
should  be  classified  in  four  "  groups,"  Group  I.  being  confined  to  children  between 
three  and  seven  years  of  age;  Group  II.  -to  those  between  seven  and  nine;  Group 
in.  to  those  between  nine  and  eleven ;  Groirp  IV.  to  children  of  eleven  and  up- 
wards.    A  curriculum  was  laid  down,  in  r^uHng,  writing  and  arithmetic,   for 
eaoh  of  these  groups.     (Arts.  43  and  44.)    Th^  revised  Owie  of  February  13th, 
1662,  added  the  proviso  that  "  children  under  six  years  of  age,  in  those  schools  of 
which  t^e   inspector  is  able  to  report  that  special  provision   is  made  for  the 
instruction  of  infanits,  are  not  required  to  be  individually  examined,"  and  children 
under  six  were  excluded  from  Group  II.  and  upwards.     ()n  March  28th  of  the  same 
year,  the  term  "  group  "  was  changed  into  **  standards,"  and  the  plan  of  grouping 
by  age  was  given  up.    By  a  suDsequent  Minute  of  May  9th,   1862,  the  four 
"standards "  were  increased  to  six  by  the  insertion  of  in4«rmedia4)e  stages  in  the 
compulsory  curriculum,  which,  however,  was  still  limited  to  reading,  writong, 
and  arithmetic ;   and  it  was  further  enacted  that  "  every  scholar  for  whom  the 
(annual)    grants   dependent   upon   examination   are   claimed   must   be   examined 
according  to  one  of  the  standards  and  must  not  he  presented  for  examination 
twice  according  to  the  same  or  a  lower  standard."    This  change  definitely  es- 
tablished the  rudiments  of  an  official  curriculum  extending  in  yearly  stages' over 
the  normal  period  of  school  life  from  six  years  onwards.     But  the  curricuhnn 
had  regard  only  to  what  Mr.    Lowe  called  "  the  minimum  of  education."    It 
was  not  an  indication  of  what  a  good  school  ousht  to  teach,  but  of  what  ajl  schools 
rau.Ht  tctich.     Moreover,  its  introduction  was  (m  view  of  the  Report  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  Conunission)  inevitably  regarded  by  many  as  a  punitive  measure. 
80  far  as  the  standards  went,  they  were  connected  in  the  mind  of  the  teachers 
with  the  system  of  individual  examination,  a  test  which  many  regarded  as  mis- 
leading and  inadequate  in  its  practical  opemtion,  although  the  £duoa4ion  Depart- 
ment "  strove  from  the  first  to  obviate  these  drawbacks,"  and  instructed  its  in- 
spectors "  to  judge  ol  a  school  as  before,  by  a  standard  embraotng  its  reli^ous, 
moral  and  intellectual  merite.     But,  as  so  large  a  part  of  the  grant  dep«ided 
on  rudimentary  knowledge,  there   was  a  danger  lest,  in  spite  of  the  influence 
of  inspectors  in  the  opposite  direction,  t^e  subjects  which  paid  the  school  best 
should  receive  more  than  a  due  share  of  the  attention  of  the  teachers."    (R.O.  on 
Rlem.  Educ,  1888.     Final  Report,  p.  19.)    It  was  believed  by  somp  experienced 
peivons  that  the  Revised  Code  nctuallv  discouraged  attention  to  grammar,  hi.storv 
and  geography,  and  depressed  the  level  of  the  best  schools.      In    1667,    Mr. 
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Curry's  Minute  offered  increased  grants  with  a  view  to  "  encouraging  the  presen- 
tation of  a  greater  number  of  scholars  for  examination  in  elementttiy  .subjects 
and  in  standards  betiter  corresponding  to  tiheir  respeotiYe  ages,  and  to  encaurage 
instrudion  beyond  the  elementary  eubjecis"  But  the  limits  of  the  compulsory 
ourrioulum  were  not  extended,  and  thus  the  "  standai-ds  "  in  their  narrow  sense 
represented  more  distinctly  than  before  the  barest  minimum  of  instruction  and 
not  a  broad  outline  of  what  a  good  elementary  sdhool  should  aim  ait  [>roviding. 
As  time  went  on,  the  work  of  &e  compulsory  "  standards  "  became  less  and  less 
conterminous  with  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  and  led  to  grave  practical  in- 
convenience. The  "  standards,"  instead  of  providing  a  framework  wifaicth  a  sohool 
would  naturally  strive  to  fill  with  efficient  educational  work,  came  more  and 
more  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  awkward  and  narrow  groove,  which  interfered 
with  the  natural  classification  of  the  scholars.  The  Code  of  1884  (Art.  109  (b)) 
made  an  important  change  by  directing  the  Inspector  to  satisfy  himself  that 
'*  in  classifying  the  scholars  for  instruction,  regard  has  been  paid  to  their  health, 
their  age,  and  their  mental  capacitv,  as  well  a«  to  their  due  progress  in  learning." 
At  length  the  whole  question  of  tiie  "  standards  "  and  their  beaiung  on  educational 
efficiencv  was  discusscKl  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Elementary  Efducation,  which 
reported  in  1888.  'Sie  Final  ^Report  of  the  m^rity  of  the  OwnimiaBioners  (pp. 
133,  aeq.)  thus  summarised  their  inquiry.  "We  were  told,"  wrote  the  Com- 
missioners, "  that  no  system  of  standards  strictly  corresponding  to  cure  is  in  use 
in  Continental  elementary  sdiools ;  but  that  a  progreBsive  system  is  adopted 
in  them^  under  which  children  as  a  rule  pass  through  a  class  in  each  year^ 
with  the  result  thatj  whilst  more  time  is  spent  on  the  cmirse,  the  teaching 
is  much  sounder  than  under  our  system.  Many  continental  plans  of  study  for 
elementary  schools  are  far  more  minute  in  apportioning  the  details  of  yearly 
work  than  the  English  Code.  It  is  alleged  that  there  are  evils  attending  tibe  use 
of  standards  which  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  It  is  said  the  subjects  in  the 
standards  must  necessarily  be  arranged  for  an  average  school  and  for 
an  average  child^  and  so  must  be  detrimental,  mare  or  less,  to  that  which  is 
above  or  below  the  average.  It  is  said  that  a  child  of  quick  and  superior  abdlities 
is  hindered  fpom  rising  through  the  classes  as  quickly  as  is  desirable,  and  that 
oftentimes  this  operates  more  pmverfully  in  inducing  him  to  get  away  from  school 
than  would  any  amount  of  success  in  Ms  passing  rapidly  through  Ms  standards, 
for  in  the  one  case  he  chafes  under  a  sense  of  oeing  unfairly  treated,  whale  in 
the  other  his  very  success  acts  as  a  spur  to  urge  him  on  towards  the  highest 
]K>int  of  excellence  to  be  gained  in  the  school.  The  duller  child,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
it  is  said,  has  to  be  preyed  in  order  to  be  made  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  his 
class,  and  this  all^the  more,  if  through  his  own  irregular  attendance,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  an  inefficient  teaohing  staff,  his  subjects  get  much  in  arrear  towards 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  teachers  in  many  instances  complain  of  the 
bad  classification  pixxiuoed  under  the  standards.  One  computes  the  error  in 
classification  to  be  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  20  per  cent,  of  the  children 
in  a  given  standard  being  too  low  for  their  abilities,  and  20  to  30  per  cent,  one 
or  two  standards  too  high.  Another  claims  for  teachers  a  free  hand  in  the 
classifloation,  even  desiring  to  see  all  standards,  except  a  "leaving  standard," 
abolished.  A  third  affirmed  that,  if  he  had  the  liberty  he  desired,  he  should 
transform  his  sohool  from  end  to  end. 

"On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  expressed  considerable  doubt  about 
the  advisability  of  entertaining  any  proposal  to  classify  according  to  ability,  and 
he  much  preferred  the  continent^il  system  of  a  class  devoting  a  whole  year  to  its 
prescribed  curriculum.  He  would,  indeed,  have  been  willing  to  sweep  away  alto- 
gether the  existing  standards  and,  in  lieu  of  the  whole  system,  he  would  have  had 
the  work  for  each  rlann  j)resrribfd.  the  number  of  hour*  to  be  devoted  to  earh 
subject  carefully  .wed/led,  the  books  to  be  vsed  in  ^nch  class  approved,  and  the 
teachers  beitter  trained ;  the  one  aim  of  the  teaching  being  to  secure  that  the 
rriiiciples  of  each  subject  of  instruction  are  clearly  set  forth  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  scholars." 

In  tliese  last  words  we  have  the  GJerman  svstem  advoca;ted,  as  against  the 
"  stain diard '*  svsftem  as  it  formerly  prevailed.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  far  from 
being  comparable  to  the  sv^tem  in  the  German  elementiary  schools,  mainly  because 
it  was  lesB  thorbugMy  thought  out,  and  embraced  far  less  variety  of  carefully 
graduated  subjects,  but  also,  because  it  was  not  accompanied  by  the  reouirement 
of  ooraipulsory  attendance  during  the  whole  school  course  up  to  14  vears  of  age. 
and  because  it  was  affected  bv  a  s\'sd;em  of  inspection  necesfsarilv  influenced  bv 
"navment  according  to  the  results  of  individual  examination."  Xn  other  words, 
the  English  elementary  !*chool  twcher.  under  the  old  svstem  of  standards,  did  not 
eni'ov  the  same  freedom  in  educational  method  and  the  same  kind  of  educational 
o-uidnnce,  which  are  given  to  the  teacher  in  the  German  elementarv  schools.  The 
n*nction  against  these  admitted  evils  strengthened  the  tendency  to  demand,  not 
a  more  precisely  adjusted  set  of  educational  conditions,  but  greater  liberty  in  the 
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lassification  of  the  pupils  in  the  sdhool.  The  majority  of  the  Boyal  OommiasioQen 
recommended  (p.  Zl4)  "'  that  standards  have  been  ahown  to  be  of  too  much  value 
lor  the  purpose  of  examination  to  make  it  prudent  to  dispense  with  them,  but 
they  should  be  caretully  revised,  with  a  view  to  some  moditications  in  the  method 
of  examination,  and,  in  the  j^rouping  of  standards,  especially  in  small  schools; 
and  should  be  applied  so  as  to  aive  perfect  freedom  of  classifying  scholars 
according  to  their  aUainments  and  abilUies.^* 

In  aooordance  with  this  recommendation  changes  were  made  in  the  Code  of 
1890.  "Freedom  of  clascdfioution "  was  then  encouraged  by  Art.  101  (a)  (y.)t 
which  states  that  *'  the  standards  in  which  scholars  are  presented  for  examination 
need  not  be  the  same  for  each  subject.  Hie  scholars  examined  will  be  examined 
in  the  classes  in  which  they  are  taught."  It  is  further  laid  down  by  Art.  101  {e) 
(ix.),  that  "scholars  f)Tesented  for  examination  need  not  be  in  the  same  standards 
in  class  subjects  as  m  elementary  subjects,  nor  need  they  be  presented  in  the 
same  standards  in  both  class  subiects.  All  scholars  should  be  examined  in  the 
class  subjects  in  the  classes  in  which  thev  are  taught,  and  in  onMnary  circum- 
stances they  should  be  advanced  not  less  than  one  standard  in  a  year."  But  this 
important  change  was  introduced  in  a  guarded  manner.  The  Revised  Instructions 
to  H.M.  Inspectors  inl890,  pointed  out  that,  thou^^  Art.  101  (a)  (v.)  "  permits  the 
senaxate  classification,  in  certain  cases,  of  scholars  for  exiimination  in  different 
sttojects,  such  cases  will  necessarily  be  very  rare,  otherwise  they  will  interfere 
seriously  with  the  organisation  of  a  school,  and  with  the  due  responsibiflity  of 
class-teachers."  But  the  Instructions  of  subsequent  years,  sliffhtly  varied  in  suc- 
cessive editions,  have  indicated  more  fully  tne  object  of  toe  above-mentioned 
chanp^  in  the  Code  as  giving  "  freedom  of  classification  according  to  the  attain- 
ments, opportimities  and  abilities  of  the  scholars."  They  suggest  (§5  f.),  that 
"while  the  present  school  year  will  be  retained  for  nnancial  purposes, 
a  distinct  school  year  may  be  adopted  for  educational  purposes  and 
divided,  as  in  most  schools  of  a  higher  gntde,  into  three  terms.  If  this  arrange- 
ment were  common,  children  might  pass  from  school  to  school  at  any  period  of 
the  year  and  find  in  each  a  class  in  th^r  own  state  of  progress,  and  thus  the 
difficulty  of  classification  of  new  scholars,  especially  in  arithmetic,  would  be 
avoided."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tendency  of  all  these  changes  is  to  depart 
stiU  further  from  the  old  idea  (more  nearly  related  to  the  present  German  system), 
of  lm\[iiig  a  prescribed  course  of  study  in  all  subjects  for  each  year  of  school-life. 
From  1891  to  1897,  the  Instructions  also  contained  the  following  passage  (eliminated 
from  the  amended  edition  of  1898.)  (§  16):— "ITie  rule  which  prescribes  that 
in  ordinary  circumstances  a  scholar  should  be  advanced  not  less  than  one  standard 
in  a  year  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  child  of  ordinary  capacity  who  has  enjoved 
t^e  usual  opportunities  of  instruction.  The  Code  entitles  the  teacher  to  use 
freedom  in  classification,  so  that  a  scholar  may  be  advanced  in  any  one  or  more 
of  the  elementary  subjects  in  which  he  is  fit  to*^  be  advanced,  or  kept  back  in  anv 
one  or  more  of  the  elementary  subjects  in  which  he  is  backward." 

Thus  recent  tendencies   in   English   elementarv  education    have   been   in    the 
direction  of  sweeping  away  the  verv  rudimentarv  traces  of  the  German  svstem, 
which  (under  peculiarly  unfavourable  conditions)  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Codes   of  1861-2.    The  older  state  of  things  confessedly  entailed  many  of  the 
drawbacfks  of  the  German  system,  without  securing  the  advantage  of  a  carefullv 
graduated  andprogressive  curriculum  for  all  scholars  during  a  normal  period  of 
school  bfe.     When,  therefore,  the  last  Roval  Oommiwion  on  English  elementarv 
education  came  to  reWew  the  facts  of  the  case,  a  great  change  was  felt  to  be 
•T^evitable.    The  change  might  have  been  in  the  Germanising  direction,  as  recom- 
n^ended  hv  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.     In«?tead  of  that,  the  exactlv  opposite  tendencv 
prevajled   and  at  the  present  moment  a  foreigner  studying  ou^  elementarv  schools 
misfht  find  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precipe  educational  significance  of  a  "stan- 
.1ard,    or  to  amve  at  a  definition   of  the  attainments    whirh   we  retrard  as  the 
norinal  outcome  of  a  complete  training  in  an  elementarv  school.     This  is  a'  sijm 
of  the  strongly  mdividuahsmg  tendencies  at  work   in  English   education,  ev«>n 
'.n  that  pan  ri  Jt  which  is  constantlv  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State     It 
."^^l"^  5Ti,  V  *^*^  *?.^*  ^^r  ^^^^^"^  n^sponsible  for  the  changes  have  them- 
ZZtv:     '^J7  exceptions,    been  educated   in  secondary  schools,  and   then»fors 
fpnuli.ar  with  the  methods  prevailing  there.  «c*wu«». 
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DL — The  Intellectual  Aim  of  Secondary  Education 
as  understood  in  PrnsBia. 

Mr.  Pollard's  words,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  that  "  if  the 
boy's  knowledge  is  not  on  a  uniform  level  in  various  subjects,  it 
is  desirable  that  it  should  become  so,"  are  intended  by  him  to 
have  only  a  limited  application.     But  the  doctrine  which  under- 
lies them  has  been  applied  in  a  much  more  sweeping  manner  by 
those  who  have  successively  become  responsible  for  the  direction 
of    secondary    education   in    Germany.     They   appear    to   have 
repeatedly  asked  themselves  what  range  of  intellectual  attainment 
ought  to  be  possessed  by  a  boy  on  the  completion  of  such  and 
such  a  school  course,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  fund  of  actual 
knowledge  acquired  by  a  youth  before  he  leaves  school  and  enters 
the  University  ?     They  have  made  a  practice  of  putting  tuis  kind 
of  question  in  regard  to  each  type  of  curriculum  and  to  each  of 
the  normal  periods  of  secondary  school  training  (i.e.,  six  or  nine 
years).    The  result  is  that  the  German  authorities  nave  habitually 
formed  a  clear  estimate  of  the  range  of  actual  knowledge  and 
information  with  whicli  a  bov  should  be  equipped  at  each  stage  of 
his  school  career,  and  at  its  close.     In  England,  the  corresponding 
questions  are  asked  much  less  often  and  with  much  less  precision. 
They  are  assumed,  of  course,  in  the  regulations  of  the  preliminary 
examinations   appointed   for  the   various   professional   callings, 
But  our  notions  of  the  general  culture    (allgemeine  Bildung), 
which  should  be  l;he  Txfsitive^nd  normal  pfoducT  of  "ft  specific 
course  of  secondary  instruction   are  both  less   exact  and  less  ; 
exacting  than  those  current  in  Germany.     We  do  not  set  out  in  " 
the   same   definite   way   to  formulate  our  educational   aim,   to 
calculate  the  expenditure  and  to  devise  the  means  necessary  to  its 
attainment,  and  finally  to  assure  ourselves  by  a  kind  of  continuous 
audit,  applicable  to  all  secondary  schools  alike,  whether  we  are 
succeeding  in  getting  what  we  wanted.     In  other  words,  we  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  education  the  same  precision  of 
purpose  which  we  regard  as  natural  in  a  manufacturer  when  he 
decides  what  kind  of  goods  his  factory  shall  produce,  and  reckons 
up  the  cost  of  actually  producing  wares  of  a  given  quality  and 
texture. 

It  will  be  said  that  we  have  no  right  to  press  the  analogy 
between  education  and  manufacture ;  that  the  best  outcome  of  Ji 
good  school  is  ethical  in  its  nature,  and,  therefore,  not 
measurable  by  examination ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  apply 
commercial  tests  to  the  products  of  school -life  must  fail  to 
appraise  the  true  value  of  school -training,  and  may  incidentally 
degrade  that  training  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
too  exclusively  to  merely  intellectual  results.  That  there  is  some 
truth  in  these  observations  will  be  admitted  at  once,  and  in  the 
history  of  our  educational  svstem  we  can  look  back  on  a  method 
of  testing  attainments  which  failed  to  take  full  account  of  many 
of  the  results  best  worth  having.  Nevertheless,  on  the  purely 
intellectual  side  of  school-work,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  knowing  what  you  aim  at  and  having^  no  fixed 
standard  or  purpose.     It  will  not  be  disputed  that  there  is  a  range 
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of  knowledffe  which  a  "  well-educated  man  *'  ought  ta  possess ;  that 

the  range  will  alter  from  age  to  age  according  to  the  changing 

circumstances  of  the  time ;   that  our  conception  of  what  a  man 

ought  to  know  naturally  varies  with  his  profession  or  calling,  and 

with  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  society  in  which  he  ought  to 

/     move ;    that   the   specialised   knowledge   required   by   a  man's 

'      business  should  be  built  up  on  a  broad  foundation  of  general 

N       culture ;  and  that  general  culture  necessarily  involves  a  variety 

^    of   elements   which   will   be   acquired   by   different   men   with 

different  degrees  of  alacrity  and  effort  according  to  their  natural 

aptitude  for  different  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Erom  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  German 
(especially  Prussian)  statesmen  and  educational  authorities 
have  been  constantly  at  pains  to  define  their  ideas  of  what  should 
be  the  common  measure  of  "  general  culture  '*  among  the 
educated  classes,  and  to  devise  means  for  securing  its  diffusion 
through  the  agency  of  secondary  schools.  This  combination  of 
high  educational  iaeals,  with  the  opportunity  of  using  adminis- 
trative machinery  in  order  to  put  those  ideals  to  the  test  of 
general  practice,  has  had  no  parallel  in  our  own  country.  Not 
that  England  has  lacked  an  equal  succession  of  eminent  teachers, 
who  have  striven  to  define  the  aim  of  our  higher  education.  The 
names  of  Dr.  Whewell,  Dr.  Arnold,  the  early  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  Cardinal  Newman,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Thring, 
Mr.  Jowett,  and  Professor  Huxley,  are  not  less  illustrious  than 
those  of  the  men  who  have  rendered  like  service  to  higher 
education  in  Germany.  But  the  English  thinkers  had  not  a 
highly  organised  system  of  public  instruction  ready  to  their 
(  hand.  Though  each  in  turn  influenced  some  part  of  the 
machinery  of  educational  administration,  they  could  not 
generalise  their  ideas  by  modifying  the  curriculum  of  the  whole 
system  of  secondary  schools.  In  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand, 
new  educational  ideals  have  been  much  more  rapidly  translated 
into  administrative  practice.  The  actual  studies  in  the  secondary 
schools  have  been  more  immediately  and  deeply  influenced  by 
successive  changes  in  the  world  of  ideas.  In  the  alterations 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  curricula  can 
easily  be  traced  the  direct  influence  of  the  changing  intellectual 
outlook  of  the  time.  And  such  alterations  are  not  merely  changes 
on  paper.  They  are  enforced  by  searching  methods  of  inspection 
and  supervision.  They  may  not  operate  with  equal  thorough- 
ness in  all  cases,  but  they  operate  at  least  so  far  as  changes  in 
intellectual  diet  can  affect  the  tone  and  temper  of  a  school. 

It  by  no  mean^  necessarily  follows  that  such  a  state  of  things 
is  the  best.  It  may  perhaps  be  held  that,  so  far  as  history  throws 
any  light  on  the  matter,  the  English  instinct  is  against  it.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  when  some  may  have 
thought  it  possible  to  bring  our  system  of  secondary  schools  under 
the  influence  of  a  more  definite  standard  of  attainment.  But, 
from  the  Act  of  Uniformity  onwards,  the  various  currents  iii  our 
national  life  have  flowed  so  long  in  separate  channels  that  we  can 
hardly  imagine  their  ever  being  united  in  any  such  system  of 
schools  as  exist  to-day  in  Prussia,  ^et  it  is  at  least  conceivable 
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that  State  control  mieht  be  made  effective  in  regard  to  the  in-  ) 
|tenfectual~"standar(ls  of  sedondaiy  education,  without  actually /y( 
havingihe  power  to  determine"  how  the  -N'ariou^  schools  should  V 
handle  those  subjects  which  touch  religiotis  belief  and  political 
sympathies.  But  such  an  arrangement  would  necessarily  involve 
the-iecognition,  if  not  the  establishment,  of  a  considerable  variety 
of  secondary  schools  in  order  to  meet  varieties  of  parential  choice. 
Such  a  system,  however,  would  necessarily  be  more  expensive  to 
maintain  than  one  in  which  the  State  enjoyed,  directly  or  in- 
directly, a  practical  monopoly  in  the  provision  of  State  educa- 
tion. There  would  be  more  schools  to  inspect,  and,  through 
having  a  great  number  of  separate  institutions,  educational  appli- 
ances, etc.,  would  often  have  to  be  duplicated  or  even  triplicated 
where,  under  the  other  system,  one  school  would  suffice.  The 
riystem  would  present  special  difficulties  in  small  towns  and  in 
thinly  populated  districts.  It  may,  indeed,  be  argued  that  under 
no  circumstances  can  the  control  or  monopoly  of  the  State  in 
secondary  education  be  absolute.  When  a  moral  or  intellectual 
movement  sweeps  through  a  country,  it  will  certainly,  somehow  or 
other  and  sooner  or  later,  find  its  way  into  the  schools,  however 
elaborate  the  precautions  taken  to  keep  it  out.  But,  nevertheless, 
State  supervision  can,  under  certain  conditions,  approximate 
fairly  closely  to  complete  control,  especially  in  those  grades  of 
education  where  effective  competition  cannot  easily  be  improvised 
by  individuals.  And  it  is  open  to  argument  whether  the  ultimate 
interests  of  human  freedom  are  not  better  served  by  liberty  of 
organisation  even  at  the  cost  of  much  inefficiency  than  by  pro- 
tective regulation  crushing  private  initiative.  But  the  choice  is 
not  necessarily  between  these  two  extremes.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
combine  sufficient  liberty  of  organisation  and  development  with 
a  duly  high  standard  of  tested  efficiency  alike  in  the  material 
equipment  of  the  schools  and  in  the  intellectual  outcome  of  their 
work  ?  '-^ 

X. — The  English  Tendency  to  lay  Stress  on  the  Ethical,  rather 
than  on  the  purely  Intellectual,  Inlluences  of  Secondary 
Education. 

This,  however,  raises  the  wider  question,  What  is  the  function 
of  the  secondary  school  ?  The  traditional  English  answer  is 
that  it  should  aim  not  so  much  at  intellectual  attainment  as  at 
character.  "  It  is  no  wisdom,"  wrote  Dr.  Arnold,  "  to  make  boys 
prodigies  of  information ;  but  it  is  our  wisdom  and  our  duty  to 
cultivate  their  faculties  each  in  its  season,  first  the  memory  and 
imagination,  and  then  tlm  judgment ;  to  furnish  them  with  the 
means,  and  to  excite  the  desire,  of  improving'  themselves,  and 
to  wait  with  confidence  God's  Ijlessing  on  the  result."*     That 

•  In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  EducaHon,  1834  (quoted  in  Mr.  Findlay's  Arnold 
of  Rugbi/,  p.  222).  It  ha«,  however,  been  recently  remarked  by  a  distinguished 
headmaster  in  this  coimtry  that  "  there  is  a  danf;^  of  a  new  cant  arising  about 
the  education  of  'character,'  as  if  honest  work  was  not  as  bracing;  to  the  moral 
character  as  play,  or  any  other  ingredient  of  school  life."  Op.  also  an  interesting 
pas?a^  on  the  "  confused  ideas  of  culture  and  manhood,"  which  are  sometimes 
present  in  English  discussions  on  secondary  education,  in  R.  L.  Nettleship*s  essay 
on  the  "  Theory  of  Education  in  Plato's  '  Repuhlic.'*  (Dr.  Abbijft's  Hellenica, 
Rivingtons,  1880),  p.  102. 
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is  to  say  that,  wliiie  the  school  must  lay  the  necessary  foundation 
of  knowledge,  it  should  be  esteemed  rather  according  to  its 
success  in  fitting  boys  to  learn,  judge  and  act  rightly  for  them- 
selves when  their  schooldays  are  over,  than  according  to  the 
measure  of  actual  attainment  with  which  it  equips  them. 

This  throws  the  stress  on  the  ethical  influences  of  school-life, 
and,  while  not  ignoring  the  intellectual  side  of  the  training, 
consistently  and  definitely  subordinates  it  to  the  moral.     People, 
however,  differ  so  much  and  so  profoundly  as  to  the  form  and 
subject-matter  of  that  part  of  the  teaching  which  specially  aims 
at  the  inculcation  of  moral  principle  and  at  the  shaping  of  belief, 
that  our  secondary  schools  have  naturally,  and  one  may  say 
inevitably,  become  adapted  to  this  variety  of  religious  conviction, 
in    order    that    parents    may    enjoy,    so  far  as   possible,    the 
opportunity  of  sending  their  sons  to  schools  where  the  teaching 
and  observances  are  in  harmony  with  their  own  faith.     The  fact 
that  among  us,  by  a  sort  of  general  consent,  the  moral  influences 
of  school  training  have  thus  been  regarded  as  the  most  essentially 
important,  has  led  to  there  arising  in  England  a  greater  variety 
of  secondary  schools,  enjoying  the  same  kind  of  status  in  public 
esteem,   than  can  probably  be   found  in   any  country  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.     It  will  be  admitted  that  a  secondaiy  school 
deals  with  boys  at  an  age  when,  at  any  rate  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  they  are  intellectually  mature  enough  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  deeper  differences  which  distinguish  one 
form  of  faith  from  another.     Whatever  may  be  true  of  younger 
children  (and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  at  all  ages 
boys,  like  men,  vary  in  point  of  sensitiveness  on  these  topics), 
many  youths  of  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  are,  if  not 
spontaneously  interested  in  ethical  and  theological  problems,  at 
least  not  inaccessible  to  teaching  about  them.     And  it  will  be 
granted  that  instruction  in  the  principles  of  moral  obligation, 
whether  such  instruction  takes  the  form  of  a  religious  lesson 
strictly  so-called,  or  is  implied  in  parts  of  the  teaching  of  history 
or  literature  or  economics,  cannot  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  be 
absolutely  neutral  without  being  colourless,  and,  therefore,  as  an 
educational  instrument,  comparatively  inoperative.     Nor,  in  the 
case  of  temperaments  which  are  susceptible  to  these  questions, 
will  even  instruction  in  the  philosophy  of  scientific  investigation 
necessarily  be  free  from  a  certain  kind  of  infectious  influence. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  school  is  a  subtle  thing,  and  affects  what 
may  be  called  the  permanent  background  of  a  boy's  mind  more 
than  he  may  himself  realise  at  the  time  or  even  afterwards.     And 
the  more  we  endeavour  to  intensify  the  moral  influence  of  the 
schools,  the  more  do  we  find  that  a  large  fed  indispensable  part  of 
tlie  curriculum  naturally  becomes  the  vehicle  of  ethical  teaching, 
l)ased,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  on  definite  principles  about 
which   different  opinions  are  held  by  different  people.*     This 

*  The  effect  of  a  certain  kind  of  persistent  teooking  on  tlhe  temper  and  bias 
of  a  young  pupil's  mind  has  thus  been  described  by  a  recent  writer:  "Skilful 
repetition  gradually  fills  the  atmosphere  around  with  certain  curreni  maxims, 
principles,   doctrines,  until  an  environment  is  established  and  the  chilli   trrows 
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applies  even  to  a  group  of  subjects  which  at  first  sight  might 
appear  among  the  most  remote  from  modem  controversies — 
namely  classical  history  and  literature.  Thus  Dr.  Arnold,  who 
rightly  stands  as  in  a  marked  degree  the  representative  of  the 
English  \-iew  of  secondary  education,  found  in  his  Thucydides  or 
Tacitus  the  means  of  imparting  principles  of  moral  judgment. 

•*  The  study  of  such  a  work,"  he  wrote,  "  under  an  intelligent  teacher 
becomes  the  key  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  :  iirat,  it  affords  an  example  of 
good  historical  evidence,  and  lience  the  pupil  may  be  taught  to  notice  from 
time  to  time  the  vanous  critena  of  a  credible  narrative,  and  by  the  rules 
of  contraries  to  obsene  what  are  the  indications  of  a  testimony  questionable, 
auspicious,  or  worthless.     Undue  scepticism  n.ay  be  repressed  by  showing 

up  in  an  atmosphei%  and  imbibes  all  kinds  of  heavenly  truthj,  almost  without 
Iniing  ab.e  to  say  when  it  was  and  how. "     (Rsv.  Spencer  Jones,  in  the  Common- 
wtallhy   Febniary,   1898).     The  writer  U  referring  to  religious  instruction,   but 
the  same  remark,  mutatis  mutandis,  applies  to  direot  teaching  in  all  subjects 
which  involve  moral  judgments   and,  in  some  measure  (though  only  in  so  tar 
as  he  is  restricted  to  books  chosen  by  his  teacher,  and  is  guided  in  his  study 
of  them  by  his  teacher's  explanations  and  criticism)   to  the  corresponding  parts 
of  a  pupil's  private  work.    In  a  wider  sense,   it  applies  to  all  other  forms  of 
^hool   discipline  which,   in   Faraday's  words,   affect   "  the  management  of  the 
mind,"  colour  its  outlook,  and  determine  its  way  of  approaohing  new  problems. 
The  bearing  of  different  kinds  of  school  studies  on  the  pupil's  intellectual  tenden- 
cies is  pointed  out,  from  another  side,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer:   "Not  only  for 
intellectual  discipline  is  science   t^e  best,  but  also  for  moral  discipline.       The 
learning  of  languages  tends,  if  anything,  further  to  increase  t^e  already  imdue 
respect  for  authority.    Such  and  such  are  the  meanings  of  these  words,   savs 
the  teacher   or  the  dictionary.    So  and  so  is    the  rule  in  this   case,   says  the 
grammar.     By  the  pupil,  these  dicta  are  received  as  unquestionable     His  con- 
stant   attitude   of  mind  is   that   of   submission   to    dogmatic   teaching.     And   a 
necessary  result  is  a  tendency  to  accept  without  inquiry  whatever  is  established. 
Quite   opposite   is   the   mental    tone    generated*  by   the   cultivation   of  science. 
Science  makes  constant  appeal  to  individual  reason.    Its  truths  are  not  accepted 
on  authority   alone ;    but  all  are  at  liberty  to  test  them — ^nay,  in  many  cases, 
the  pupil  is  required  to  think  out  his  own  conclusions.     Every  step  in  a  scientific 
investigation  is  subnvitted  to  his  judgmemt.     He  is  not  asked  to  admit  it  without 
seeing  it  to  be  true."    {Edncationy  pp.  49-50.)    It  was  the  maxim  of  a  famous  school- 
master, at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  "  G-mmmatica  in  scholis  facit  miracula, 
catechismus  in  ecclesia."      The  significance  of  this  maxim  is  implied  in  Faraday's 
remark    that   exclusive  attention    to  literary  studies    in  early  life    "  does    not 
blunt  the  mind    .     .     .     but,  so  far,  gives  the  growing  mind  a  certain  habit, 
a  certain  desire  and  willingness  to  accept  general  ideas  of  a  literary  kind.     .     . 
By  that  degree  of  habit,  the  mind  is  really  injured  for  the  reception  of  other 
knowledge.    It    takes   up   the  impression   that  a  certain  kind   of  knowlec^e — 
what  I  call  the  real  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  things,  is  of  no  im^portance. " 
(Public  Schools  Commission,   1864,  vol.  iv.,  Pt.  2,  Q.  30-31.)    Thus,  thinkers, 
widely  differing  in  their   points   of   view,  agree    in    admitting  the  intellectual, 
and  incidentally  even  the  moral,  influence  of  parts  of  school  curriculum,  which 
at  first  si^ht  may  appear  neutral  and   to  involve  no  elements  of  controversy. 
I  am  far  from  wishing,  however,  to  imply  that  a  man's  character  simply  depends 
on  what  he  was  taught  at  school.     Diet  is  important,  but  physical  constitution  is 
a  prior  fact.     The  point  was  well  put  by  Schopenhauer:   "Our   brains   are  not 
the  wisest  parts  of  us.       In  the  great   moments   of  life,  when   a  man  dec'des 
npon    an    important    step,    his   action    is    directel   not   so   much    by    any    clear 
knowledge  of  the  right  thing  to  do  as  by  an  inner  impulse — you  may' almost 
cill  it  an  instinct — proceedinj?  from  the  deepest  foundations  of  his  being."     (Mr. 
T.    B.    Saunders'   trans'.at'on    "Counsels   and   Mixims,"    p.    112.)     Nf^vertheless, 
there  are  wide  limiits  within  which  each   individual   character  mav  fluctuate  in 
response  to  earlv  influences.     And  in  so  far  as  time  spent  in  school  is  co-extensive 
with  those  early   influences,  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  the  attitude  of  mind 
of  tlie  teiicher?,  their  point  of  view,  the  things  which    thev  do  not  so  much  sav 
as   assume,   the   habits    inculcated,   the   observances   prescribed,   are  all  of  deen 
moment  to  the  child's  future.^  Hence  the  earliest  years  of  education  are  of  such 
essential  importance,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  counts  for  more  in  early 
education  than  the  few  hours  spent  in  a  day  school. 
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how  generally  truth  has  been  attained  when  it  has  been  honestly  and  judi- 
ciously sought,  while  credulity  may  be  chocked  by  pointing  out,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  manifold  are  the  errors  into  w^hich  those  are  betrayed  whose  in- 
tellects or  whose  principles  have  been  found  wanting.  Now,  too,  the  time 
is  come  when  the  pupil  may  be  introduced  to  that  high  philosophy  which 
unfolds  'the  causes  of  things.'  The  history  with  which  he  is  engaged  pre- 
sents a  view  of  society  in  its  most  advanced  state,  when  the  human  mind  is 
highly  developed,  and  the  various  crises  which  affect  the  growth  of  the 
political  fabric  are  all  over  past.  Let  him  be  taught  to  analyse  the  subject 
thus  presented  to  him  ;  to  trace  back  institutions,  civil  and  religions,  to 
their  origin ;  to  explore  the  elements  of  the  national  character ,  as  now  ex- 
hibited in  maturity,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nation's  fortune,  and  the  moral 
and  physical  qualities  of  its  race ;  to  observe  how  the  morals  and  the  mind 
of  the  people  have  been  subject  to  a  succession  of  influences,  some  acci- 
dental, others  regular ;  to  see  and  remember  what  critical  seasons  of  improve- 
ment have  been  neglected,  what  besetting  evils  have  been  wantonly  aggra- 
vated by  wickedness  or  folly.  In  short,  thr  pupil  may  he  furnished,  as  it 
were^  with  certain  formulce,  which  shall  enable  him  to  read  all  history  bene^ 
flcially  ;  which  shall  teach  him  what  to  look  for  in  it,  hmo  to  judge  it,  and  hmo 
to  apply  it"* 

It  is  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  mechanical  teaching  of  history 
and  other  subjects  does  not  raise  these  moral  issues,  and  conse- 
quently slides  over  many  difficulties.  But  it  is  at  least  question-  # 
able  how  far  such  mechanical  teaching  has  any  real  educational 
value.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  a  teacher  may  intentionally 
adhere  to  a  form  of  instruction  which  does  not  stir  up  latent  diffi- 
culties, but  the  new  trend  of  educational  practice  is  all  in  the 
direction  of  vitalising  the  treatment  of  history  and  literature  in 
schools.  And  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  point  of  view,  a  reasoned 
conviction,  a  clear  belief  in  the  rightness  of  certain  principles  and 
the  wrongness  of  others,  are  necessarily  involved  in  any  effective 
teaching  of  history,  and  of  some  parts  of  literature,  whether 
classical  or  modern — not  to  speak  of  other  necessary  parts  of 
school  curriculum  where  the  causes  of  difference  of  opinion  lie 
more  on  the  surface.  And  the  more  that  parents  insist  on  the 
ethical  influence  of  the  school,  the  less  will  they  approve  in- 
differentism  in  the  teacher,  except,  indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  pre- 
pared to  recognise  indifferentism  as  one  out  of  many  shades  of 
moral  judgment.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  pointed  out  that 
**  facts  from  which  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn — unorganizable 
facts,"  are  worthless,  in  themselves  as  a  subject  of  instruction ; 
his  caustic  criticisms  on  much  school  teaching  of  history,  are 
based  on  the  very  ground  that  it  does  not  "  helj}  to  illustrate 
the  right  j)rinciijles  of  political  action.^'  "  The  chief  use  of 
facts,"  he  adds,  is  *'  in  establishing  j.rinciples  of  conduct"  The 
aim  of  good  historical  teaching  is  to  form  the  judgment  and 
determine  principles  of  action,  whereas,  he  complains,  "  of  the 
(historical)  knowledge  commonly  imparted  in  educational 
courses,  very  little  is  of  service  for  guiding  a  man  in  his  conduct 
as  a  citizen."t  But,  here  again,  the  fact  is  impressed  on  us  that 
there  must  be  some  organising  principle,  some  definite  concep- 
tion of  what  is  truth  and  what  is  morally  and  politically  right, 
behind    the   fruitful    teaching   of   history.     And,    once   this    is 

•  Article  on  Riigbv  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Educaiionj  1834  (printed  in  T. 
Arnold's  Mierellaneouit  Wort,,  1845,  pp.  359-60). 
t  Education,  pp.  32-37. 
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admitted,  the  fact  that  people  deeply  differ  on  many  of  the 
fundamental  principles  must  be  a^nitted  also.  A  teacher  of 
history,  for  example,  may  feel  it  his  duty  to  inculcate  patriotism, 
and  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  review  historical  problems  in  the 
light  of  Mirabeau's  maxim  *'La  petite  morale  est  Tennemie  de 
la  grande  *' ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  his  conscience  may  constrain 
him  to  teach,  with  Count  Tolstoi,  that  patriotism  is  a  '*  gross  im- 
posture," and  military  exploits  "  detestable  and  pitiable."*  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  of  view  taken  in  the  teaching  of 
history  may  raise  difficult  questions,  so  difficult  indeed  that  the 
choice  might  practically  lie  between  the  more  or  less  rigorous 
suppression  of  opinions  distasteful  to  the  government  (a  suppres- 
sion which,  it  will  be  granted,  might,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
deemed  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  established  order),  or 
the  generous  recognition  of  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  and  the 
approval  of  a  corresponding  variety  of  schools.  Thus  in  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  words,  **  in  providing  from  day  to  day  the 
right  kind  of  facts,  j^re pared  in  the  right  manner ,  and  giving  them 
in  due  abundance  at  appropriate  intervals,  there  as  as  much 
scope  for  active  ministration  to  a  child's  mind  as  to  its  body."t 

It  is  the  interdependence  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
the  fact  that  all  are  related  to  some  fundamental  conception 
of  truth  (whether  such  relation  is  consciously  realised  or  not) 
that  have  necessarily  made  the  subject-matter  of  education  the 
occasion  of  controversy,  and,  so  long  as  men  differ  from  one 
another  on  the  ultimate  problems,  the  occasion  of  controversy  it 
must  remain.J  And  this  is  specially  true  of  the  branches  oi 
education  which  have  regard  to  elder  scholars,  as  by  that  time, 
in  Milton's  words,  *' years  and  good]  general  precepts  will  have 
furnished  them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which 
in  E thicks  is  called  Proairesis ;  that  they  may  with  some  judg- 
ment contemplate  upon  moral  good  and  evil.  Then  will  be 
required  a  special  reinforcement  of  constant  and  sound 
endoctrinating  to  set  them  riglit  and  firm,  instructing  them  more 
amply  in  the  knowledge  of  Vertue  and  the  hatred  of  Vice."§ 

*  "  When  I  think  now  of  all  the  evil  that  I  have  done,  that  I  have  endured, 
and  that  I  have  seen  about  me,  arising  from  national  enmities,  I  see  clearly  tliat 
it  is  all  due  to  that  gross  irapo«ture  called  patriotism — love  for  one's  native 
land.  When  I  think  now  of  my  education  I  see  how  these  hateful  feelings  were 
grafted  into  my  mind.  What  once  seemed  to  me  right  and  important — love 
of  country,  love  for  those  of  my  own  race,  for  the  organisation  called  the  State, 
services  rendered  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  of  otner  men,  military  exploits, 
now  seems  to  me  detestable  and  pitiable.  What  once  seemed  to  me  shameful 
and  wrong — renunciation  of  nationality  and  the  cultivation  of  cosmopolitanism — 
now  seems  to  me  ri^ht  and  important.*'  My  Bcligion,  by  Count  L.  N.  Tolstoi, 
translated  by  Huntington  Smith,  pp.  25G-7.     (London,  Walter  Scott). 

t  Education,  p.  69. 

t  Cp.    J.  H.  Newmaa     The  Idea  of  a  University.    Discourse  v.,  pp.  99-100. 

"  The  Sciences,  into  which  our  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  cast,  have  oiultiplied 
bearings  one  on  another  and  an  internal  sympathy,  and  admit  or  rather,  demand, 
comparison  or  adjustment.  They  complete,  correct,  balance  each  other.  This 
consideration,  if  well  founded,  must  be  taken  into  account,  not  only  as  regards 
the  attainment  of  truth  whic3i  is  their  common  end,  but  as  regards  the  influence 
which  they  exercise  upon  those  whose  education  consists  in  the  study  of  them." 
.  §  Milton.  Tractate  on  EdvrcUion.  (Pitt  Press,  reprint  of  edition  of  1673,  p. 
13.)  Milton,  in  tEis  little  book,  sketches  a  plan  of  education  for  boys  between 
twoVe  and  twenty-one.  The  passage  quoted  above  refers  to  a  point  in 
their  training  which  clearly  falls  well  within  what  we  should  recognise  as  the 
period  of   secondary,  as  distinguished  from  Univereity,  education,    On  a  later 
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Those  who  know  boys  will  admit  that  ^^  constant  and  sound 
endoqtrinating "  may,  if  pressed  too  far,  produce  intellectual 
effects  of  a  kind  repugnant  to  the  teacher  himself,  yet  to  say  this 
is  not  to  deny  that  schools  may  and  do  differ  in  the  sympathies 
which  they  tend  to  foster  in  those  who  are  responsive  to  this  form 
of  influence. 

But  thus  to  insist  on  the  necessarily  contentious  nature  of  some 
of  the  questions  raised  by  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools, 
(and  it  is  the  problems  of  curriculum  which  are  of  the  most 
essential  importance,  because  they  underlie  and  finally  determine 
the  settlement  of  problems  of  administrative  organisation*),  is 
far  from  amounting  to  a  denial  of  large  opportunities  for  mutual 
toleration  oi^even  for  compromise.  Certain  difficulties  in 
educational  work,  and  especially  in  that  of  higher  education, 
may  indeed  be  pressed  with  great  logical  force  to  a  point  at  which 
the  public  provision  of  education  would  become  almost  impossible, 
in  consequence  of  the  financial  burthen  which  would  be  entailed 
on  the  State,  if  the  latter  had  everywhere  to  provide  the  educa- 
tional atmosphere  desired  by  parents  of  every  different  shade  of 
belief  .t     But,  short  of  this,*^  and  granting  that  due  provision  be 


page  he  recommencls  that,  in  due  course,  **Sundayes  also,  and  every  evening 
may  be  now  understandingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  Theology  and 
Church  History  ancient  and"  modern."  The  aim  of  the  whole  course  is  com- 
parable to  that  wfhich  has  formed  the  beat  tradition  of  English  secondary 
education,  viz.,  "a  compleat  and  generous  education  .  .  .  which  fits  a  man 
to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and 
publiok,  of  Peace  and  War.*' 


*  Cp.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  words  {Education,  pp.  6  and  7).  "  The  question 
which  we  contend  is  of  such  essential  importance  is,  not  whether  such  and 
such  knowledge  is  of  worth,  but  what  is  its  relaitvt  worth.  .  .  In  education, 
this  is  the  question  of  questions,  which  it  is  high  time  we  discussed  in  some 
roetfiodic  way.  The  first  in  importance,  though  the  last  to  be  considered,  is 
the  problem  how  to  decide  among  the  conflicting  claims  of  various  subjects 
OR  our  attention.  Before  there  can  be  a  rational  mrriculvm,  we  must  settle 
which  things  it  most  concerns  us  to  know ;  or,  to  use  a  word  of  Bacon's,  now 
unfortunately  obsolete,  we  must  dsttrmine  fhe  relative  values  of  knowledges." 

t  Cp.  Mr.  Edward  Barnes'  lecture  on  the  '*  Progress  and  Efficiency  <i  Volun- 
tary Education  in  England."  (Crosby  Hall  Lactures  on  Education,  1848,  pp. 
3-47.)  **  Whilst  I  believe  that  education  is  the  duty  of  the  people  themselves, 
I  am  equally  persuaded  that  it  does  not  come  wi'hin  the  province  of  Government, 
according;:  to  just  views  of  what  that  province  is,  under  a  syst-em  of  political 
and  civil  liberty.  But  I  am,  if  possible,  still  more  strongly  of  opinion  that, 
wherever  the  duty  lies,  it  is  eaiinently  the  interest  of  the  people  to  discharge 
It  for  the-njselves,  and  for  these  amongst  other  reasons.  .  .  .  8th,  That  tho 
question  of  education  is  implicated  with  that  of  religion,  and  therefore,  the 
serious  objections  which  apply  to  Government  interference  with  religion  apply  also 
to  Government  interference  with  education.  .  .  L«t  every  syfrtem  have  an 
open  field,  and  in  the  end  the  best  will  win  the  day.  Lst  pnvate  schoolmasters 
receive  fair  play  from  the  Government,  and  not  be  unjustly  discouraged  by  grants 
of  public  money  to  public  schools  which  compete  with  them.  Every  interference 
of  Government  tends  to  increase  the  necessity  for  that  interference  and  the 
haibit  of  it.  The  more  Government  interferes,  the  more  likely  shall  we  be  to 
have  a  pra*;tical  Ait  of  Uniformity  in  regard  to  schools;  and  in  my  judgment, 
that  uaiformitv,  so  far  from  bein>r  an  advantage  as  many  doctrinaires  suppose, 
would  be  the  greatest  obstruction  to  improvement.  .  .  '  I  frankly  admit  that 
we  have  still  many  wretched  schools.  I  have  been  told  by  the  Morning  Chronirlt 
that  I  am  the  advocate-general  of  bad  schools.  In  one  sense,  I  am.  I  maintain 
that  we  have  as  much  right  to  have  wretohed  schools  as  to  have  wretched 
new^apers,  wret>c9ied  books,  wretched  institutions,  wretched  political  economists. 
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made  for  what  may  be  called  the  more  highly  polarised  beliefs, 
there  appears  to  be,  in  actual  practice,  room  for  a  tacit  understand- 
ing that  a  public  school  should,  as  far  as  possible,  provide  what 
the  large  mass  of  average  opinion  in  a  country  regards  as  neutral 
ground  in  matters  of  religious  and  intellectual  controversy.  The 
limits  of  such  neutrality,  however,  can  be  but  dimly  defined,  and 
will  be  found  to  vary  at  different  times  and  in  different  schools. 
In  short,  the  conditions  of  such  a  truce  are  determined  by  tact 
and  good  feeling  rather  than  by  any  precise  line  of  demarcation 
in  opinion.  This  neutral  ground  will  appear  more  extensive 
during  periods  of  intellectual  slack- water  than  it  proves  to  be  in 
times  when  the  tide  of  controversy  runs  high.  There  is  also  a 
rather  strong  English  feeling  that  a  schoolmaster  (as  it  is  neatly 
put  in  the  late  Mr.  Johnson's  Hints  for  Eton  Masters)  should  be 
'*  content  to  have  pupils  and  not  aim  at  having  disciples."  People 
think  that  a  public  schoolmaster  should  not  take  what  they  call 
"  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  position,"  and  "  browbeat  the  lad 
into  faith."*  Again,  there  are  some  who,  like  the  souls  in  the 
vision  of  Er,  the  son  of  Armenius,  "  as  the  evening  comes  on, 
take  up  their  quarters  by  the  bank  of  the  river  of  Indifference." 
But  there  are  many  English  parents  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  concern  to  secure  for  their  children  what  they  regard 
as  the  right  religious  and  ethical  atmosphere  during  their  years 

wretched  members  of  Parliament,  and  wretched  Ministers.  You  caimot  proscribe 
all  these  things  without  proscribing  liberty.  Th^  man  is  a  simpleton  who 
says,  to  advocate  liberty  is  to  advocate  badness.  The  man  is  a  quack  and 
docirinairt  of  the  worst  Ckrman  breed  who  would  atlempt  to  force  all  mind, 
whether  individual  or  national,  into  a  mould  of  ideal  perfection — to  stretch  it 
out  or  to  lop  it  down  to  his  own  Procrustean  standard.  I  maintain  that  liberty 
is  the  chief  cause  of  excellence ;  but  it  would  cease  to  be  liberty  if  you  proscribed 
everything  inferior.  Cultivate  giants  if  you  please;  but  do  not  stifle  dwarfs. 
The  servants  were  well-intentioned,  not  wise,  who  proposed  to  pluck  up  the 
tares,  for  there  was  danger  that  they  should  root  up  the  wheat  with  them." 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Mr.  Baines  at  a  later  period  in  his  life  (1867^ 
signed  the  Report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Oommassion,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  though  it  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Authority,  Pro- 
vincial Authorities  and  County  Boards  for  secondary  education.  The  existence 
of  misused  endowments  rendei'ed  sofme  form  of  State  interference  inevitable. 
And  Mr.  Miall — ^who  in  another  of  the  Crosby  Lectures  (1848),  had  spoken 
with  nearly  equal  warmth  against  the  interference  of  Government  with  popular 
education — ^was  a  member  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  s  Commission  on  elementary 
education,  and  in  1B61  joined  in  signing  its  Report.  That  Report  (vol  L,  pp. 
297-9) ,  contains  an  inetmctive  comparison  of  the  views  of  those  members  of  the 
(commission  who  thought  it  desirable  that  the  State  should  offer  assistance  towards 
the  maintenance  of  education,  and  of  those  who  believed  the  interference  of 
Qovemment  with  education  to  be  generally  undesirable.  But  this  fundamental 
difference  of  opinion  did  not  prevent  the  Commissioners  in  joining  in  a  united 
Report,  which  was  far  from  weakening  in  any  way  the  control  exercised  by  the 
i^tate  over  elementary  schools.  Those  who  preferred  non-interference  found 
tnemselves  in  a  minority  on  the  Connnission,  and,  therefore,  joined  with  their 
colleagues  in  an  effort  to  make  the  best  of  what  they  doubtless  regarded  as,  in 
principle,  a  bad  system.  "They**  (i.e.,  those  who  thought  that  annual  grants 
foi  education  should  be  gradually  withdrawn)  "have  felt  it  their  duty  to  regard 
the  question  as  it  stands,  after  twenty-nine  years  of  a  policv  opposed  to  their 
ow";  and,  on  the  rejection  of  their  own  view,  they  cordially  adopt,  in  the 
scGuud  resort,  the  scheme  of  assistance  approved  by  the  majority  of  their  col- 
league!^, which  thev  regard  as  better  in  every  reepect,  and  above  all,  as  a  far 
nearer  approach  to  justice  than  the  present  extremely  partial  system  **  (p.  299). 

•  HintB  for  Eton  Mtuttrg.  By  W.  J.  (written  in  1862).  (H.  Frowde,  1898), 
p.  16. 
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of  school-life.  And  the  more  the  formation  of  character  under 
ethical  influences  is  regarded  as  the  chief  task  of  education, 
the  more  varied  must  at  all  times  be  the  provision  of  alternative 
schools.  The  history  of  English  education  during  the  last  fifty 
years  shows  how  general,  on  the  whole,  has  been  the  desire  to 
show  consideration  to  the  different,  and  not  always  compatible, 
claims  of  different  forms  of  religious  belief.  But  the  prevalence 
of  this  desire,  and  (under  an  appearance  of  some  indifference)  an 
instinctive  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  have  been 
among  the  chief  reasons  why  it  has  not  hitherto  proved  possible 
to  establish  in  this,  as  in  some  other  countries,  a  unified  system  of 
secondary  education  under  the  supervision  of  the  State. 

N^ote. — The  following  recent  expressions  of  opinion,  wliich  bear  on  the  snhject 
referred  to  in  the  forej^oin^  section  are  quoted  here  as  indicating  three  different 
points  of  view. 

"  Tlie  school  is  the  church  of  the  future  ;  the  teachers  are  its  priestliood. 
Perfect  freedom  is  therefore  essential.  If,  as  is  the  unconcealed  aim  of  many 
ardent  educationists,  no  one  is  to  l)e  allowe<l  to  carry  on  a  school  who  has  not 
obtained  an  authorisation  from  a  Government  Department  and  whose  scholars  do 
not  satisfy  its  examiners,  we  shall  be  on  our  way  to  a  centralised  tyranny,  whicli 
would  soon  liave  a  benumbinjj  effect  upon  educational  progress.  An  official 
standard  of  philosophic  and  scientific  l)elief  would  insensibly  but  surely  arise, 
not  perhajw  embodieil  in  articles  to  l)e  subscrilied  by  candidates  for  educational 
]K>sts  but  practically  imi>osed  by  a  jealous  iinti^>athy  to  innovation.  Teat^hers 
venturing  to  reject  the  official  doctrines— say  in  biology  or  sociology — or  even 
susi)ecte<l  of  nuestioning  them,  would  find  their  careers  blo<^ked.  *  None  but 
those  who  comoiiied  mental  originality  with  contempt  for  wordly  prosjierity 
would  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  independent  thought  and  spee<^h.  '  Under  such 
a  r^ginip  progress  would  be  slow.  It  is  in  the  more  advanced  education,  and 
particularly  in  those  higher  sciences  where  so  much  remains  unsettled,  that 
State  control  would  be  most  mistOiievous."  (Mr.  E.  S.  IJeesley  in  the  Positivist 
Jia^€w  for  June  1893.) 

The  followin*?  pa'*sage  is  taken  from  a  ])a])er  on  "Catholics  and  the  Public 
Schools  "  retid  by  the  Rev.  John  Non*is  (Oratory  School)  at  the  Third  Annual 
Conference  of  Catholic  Collies  upon  Secondary  Education  (May  11,  1898). 
"  r  can  from  my  own  experience  testify  to  the  increasing  amount  of  talk 
amongst  Catholics,  and  they  are  not  always  slack  Catholics,  aG^ut  the  injury  and 
loss  they  have  to  l)ear  because  they  cannot  send  their  sons  to  the  public  schools. 
To  be  candid,  gentlemen,  one  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  their  feelings. 
Eton  and  Harrow,  Winchester  and  Rugby, '  Charterhouse  and  Westminster 
are  stirring  sounds  in  English  ears  ;  they  are  part  of  the  national  heritage ; 
they  are  inseparable  from  the  nation's  history  and  are  very  near  the  nation's 
heart.  They  have  come  do>vn  to  us  from  a  far-off  past :  their  traditions  are 
hoary  with  age,  as  their  buildings  are  grey  with  years  ;  in  spit«  of  all  that  has 
happened,  there  still  hangs  around  some  of  them  the  fragrance  of  the  Catholic 
piety  that  set  them  up  in  the  land :  they  are  the  training  ground  of 
England's  great  men  :  within  their  walls  are  to  be  found  learning,  culture, 
refinement  and  many  other  beautiful  things  that  appeal  strongly  to  us  all,  and 
are  of  real  value  in  social  life,  in  short,  all  those  tnin^  that  impress  on  a  man 
that  indelible  mark,  indescribfible,  but  real,  which  distinguishes  a  public  school 
man  from  the  rest  of  his  fellows.  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  allow  all  this,  and 
much  more,  if  you  will,  and  yet  T  am  compelled  to  say,  with  full  deliberation,  that 
no  Catholic  boy  should  ever  be  allowed  to  enter  a  public  school  ;  that  to  send  a 
Catholic  boy  to  a  public  school  is  to  exjxysc  him  to  dangers  such  as  no  loyal 
Catholic  can  even  contemplate  with  ecjuanimity,  is  t-o  deprive  him  of  a  training 
in  spiritual  things  to  which  he  has  a  right  as  a  child  of  the  Church,  and  withput 
which  he  will  never  imbilie  the  tnie  spirit  of  a  Catholic  ;  is,  in  a  word,  to  run 
the  lisk  of  making  him  a  cold  and  indifferent  Catholic,  without  fellow-feeling 
with  his  brethren,  probably  critical  in  spirit  and  disloyal,  who  will  not  edify  by 
his  practice  and  whose  sympathies  will  be  le.ss  with  the  Church  than  >vith 
others. 

"  There  is  frst  the  danqer  to  the  boy*s  faith  :  and  this  danger  is  both  positive 
and  negative.  He  will  of  course  be  excused  attendance  at  chapel  and  prayers, 
and  all  direct  religious  instruction,  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  cannot  be 
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excused  very  positive  religions  instruction.  All  day  long  all  through  the  school 
year,  he  will  be  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  solvent,  as  sure  and  effective 
as  the  action  of  the  weather  on  certain  kinds  of  stone.  In  the  class  room  he  will  Ijc 
under  men  of  various  views,  one  high,  another  low,  a  third  broad,  one  will  be 
lutionalistic,  another  materialistic,  and  all  will  Iiave  little  rcsjiect  for  the  faith 
of  the  one  or  two  little  Catholic  Iniys  they  may  come  across.  They  will  not  of 
set  purpose  interfere  with  a  boy's  faith — I  trust  not  and  believe  not--  but,  even 
if  that  is  secure,  they  are  Init  men  after  all,  and  you  cannot  expect  that  they 
will  guard  their  wonls  and  avoid  suppressing  their  opinions  for  fear  of  the  one 
lx>y  in  their  class  :  it  is  too  much  to  expect  tiiat  they  should  even  think  of  it  all : 
and  if  a  man  is  an  eam&st  teacher,  he  must  in  a  thou.sand  different  ways  impress 
his  o\vn  mind  on  to  the  mind  of  hLs  youthful  pu^)il :  Ex  ahuncUintia  corals  os 
loquitur  ;  and  if  the  teacher  is  sincere  in  his  religious  views  he  must  bring  out 
what  is  in  him,  indirectly  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  positively.  The  greater 
his  success  as  a  teacher,  the  greater  his  influence,  so  much  the  more  danger  for 
his  pupil.  We  all  know  how  great  the  influence  of  a  good  master  is  :  how 
boys  first  admire  and  then  begin  to  imitate :  how  eajgerly  they  imbibe  all 
that  such  a  master  says,  how  tliey  make  his  views  their  own  ana  how  loyally 
they  cling  to  those  views.  To  say  the  very  least,  to  put  a  Catholic  l)oy  of  four- 
teen into  such  a  position  is  to  ]mt  him  into  imminent  danger  out  of  which  he 
is  not  likely  to  emerge  without  serious  damage  to  his  faith,  even  if  it  is 
not  completely  killed,  and  this  without  any  fault  on  the  part  of  his  teacher, 
without  any  breach  of  faith  or  any  want  of  consideration." 

Speaking  at  Birmingham  on  July  27,  1898,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
re|K)rte<l  to  have  said  {Times  report,  July  28).  "  In  this  country  there  was 
necessarily  a  very  considerable  difficulty  in  dealing  with  tlie  religious  part  of 
education,  because  there  were  so  many  different  opinions  among  them,  and  every 
man  had  a  right  to  liLs  own  opinion.  Thei*efore,  every  man  had  a  right  to  have 
something  to  say  as  to  the  religious  education  that  should  be  given.  Very  often 
now  they  heard  a  great  deal  said,  and  said  moreover,  in  his  judgment,  in  a  very 
mistaken  way,  alwut  the  necessity  in  these  matters  of  religious  equality.  He 
entirely  wcHt  with  the  doctrine  ot  religious  equality,  but  he  verj'  often  tnought 
that  some  i)eople  meant  by  equality  in  religion  having  no  religion  at  all.  There 
were  other  forms  of  religious  equality.  It  was  said,  and  not  only  was  it  said 
but  it  was  acted  upon,  *  give  religious  instruction,  but  let  every  teacher  give  the 
instruction  which  ne  likes  to  give,'  trusting  it  entirely  to  the  schoolmaster.*  But 
it  seemed  to  him  that  a  parent  had  no  right  to  entrust  his  child  to  tlie  religious 
instruction  of  one  who  might  be  teaching  the  very  contrarj'  of  what 
the  parent  himself  believed.  He  thought  it  was  goocl  that  parents  should 
choose  for  themselves  what  religious  instruction  the  children  should  receive. 
The  responsibility  was  placed  by  Gotl  ui»on  them,  and  they  ought  to  take  it  up. 
He  wished  to  see  schools  that  were  suitable  to  the  different  opinions  of  religious 
people.  Let  there  be  schools  to  instruct  the  Wesleyans ;  let  there  be  .schools  to 
instruct  the  Quakers ;  schools  to  instruct  the  Independents,  and  so  on.  Let 
them  have  schools  to  suit  the  needs  of  everyone,  but  for  the  same  reason  let 
there  be  schools  to  instruct  the  children  of  members  of  the  Chureh  of  England." 

It  may  be  added  tliat  the  desire  for  variety  in  secondary  education,  corre- 
spondent to  variety  in  religious  belief,  is  felt  oy  many  persons  in  France  at  the 
present  time : — 

"  Qu'on  fasse  un  essai  de  la  libert<^,  .sur  le  terrain  de  Tenseignement  secondaire. 
Qu'oii  cesse  de  mesurer  la  liberte  d'une  main  avare  et  jalouse  ;  qu'on  la  donne 
pleine,  large  et  enti^re,  telle  que  la  conceit  un  esprit  qui  ne  se  laisse  pas  aveugler 
par  les  passions  de  secte. 

"  Libert^  pour  tout  honndte  homme,  fut-il  prStre  ou  religieux,  de  se  vouer,  si 
cela  lui  platt,  ati  dur  labeur  de  I'education. 

"  Liberte  pour  le  p^re  de  famille  de  confier  ses  cnfants  aux  maitres  de  son 
choix. 

"  Liberte  |)our  le  fonctionnairc  ;  qn'il  soit  bien  entendu  qu'il  ne  perdra  pas  son 
gagne-pain,  paree  qu'il  aura  pr6f6r6  le  college  libre  au  lyc^e  de  I'Etat." 

UEiat  et  aes  riraux  dans  fcnseigvinmt  secondaire^  jmr  Le  P.  Joseph  Bumichon, 
S.  J.     Paris,  Librairie  Ch.  Poussielque,  nie  Ca.ssette  15,  1898,  p.  44. 
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XI. — The  Growing  Need  .for  more  Knowledge  in  the  yarious 
Branches  of  Professional  and  Commercial  Life.  Effects  of 
this  change  on  Methods  of  Secondary  Education. 

Just,  however,  as  it  cannot  but  be  the  tendency  of  a  strictly 
unified  system  to  disregard  at  any  rate  the  minor  shades  of 
religious  diiterence  and  to  place  small  minorities  in  a  j)osition  of 
some  relative  disadvantage ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
characteristic  weakness  of  the  opposite  system  to  fail  in  securing 
as  high  an  average  level  in  intellectual  attainment.  There  are 
many  signs  that  this  is  the  point  at  which  our  gravest  educa- 
tional peril  lies.  In  order  to  excel  in  a  profession,  in  commerce, 
in  industry,  it  is  becoming  necessary  for  a  man  to  start  by  know- 
ing a  great  deal  more  than  used  to  be  the  case.  Not  that  mere 
knowledge  avails  without  energy,  initiative,  imagination,  judg- 
ment, character.  But  these  virtues  need  for  their  successful  exercise 
a  wider  basis  of  knowledge  than  before.  The  different  parts  of 
the  world  are  coming  to  closer  quarters  with  one  another.  There  is 
increasing  mobility,  not  of  capital  only,  but  of  expert  knowledge 
coupled  with  industrial  enterprise.  Distant  markets  are  less 
isolated.  Economy  in  production  is  becoming  more  universally 
a  necessary  factor  in  success.  The  amateur,  however  brilliant, 
is  finding  it  harder  to  contend  against  the  expert.  Tlie  organiser 
has  to  take  into  account  an  ever  widening  range  of  intercon- 
nected facts.  The  outcome  of  all  this  is  that  the  need  for  a  good 
foundation  of  sound  and  well-chosen  knowledge  is  being  felt  by 
'  classes  in  society,  for  whom,  not  very  long  ago,  much  less  actual 
.  knowledge  sufficed.  They  made  up  for  lack  of  knowledge  by 
their  great  energy  and  enterprise.  But  the  gam.e  is  getting 
harder  for  them,  because  there  are  more  players,  and  among  the 
players  are  rivals  who  are  intellectually  better  equipped.  It  is 
not  mere  information  that  is  wanted,  but  the  trained  power  of 
getting  information,  of  analysing  it,  testing  its  accuracy,  dove- 
tailing one  piece  of  information  into  another,  of  applying  it  with 
economy  and  address.  The  searching  discipline,  which  a  good 
secondary  school  can  give,  trains  the  faculties,  and  at  the  same  ♦ 
time  gives  the  sound  and  lasting  basis  of  general  knowledge,, 
on  which  in  later  life  the  more  advanced  studies  of  the  pro- 
fessional man  and  the  practical  experience  of  the  man  of  business 
can  be  built  up.  Nor  is  it  only,  or  indeed  mainly,  for  reasons  of 
personal  profit  in  professional  or  commercial  life  that  this  wider 
range  of  general  culture  is  becoming  more  necessary  to  more 
people  every  year.  A  similar  need  arises  out  of  the  growing 
complexity  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  both  in  Imperial  and  in 
local  affairs.  Day  by  day  there  arise  in  Imperial  and  municipal 
affairs  questions  which  involve  fundamental  issues  in  ethics  and 
economics.  We  look  to  our  secondary  schools  to  send  out 
successive  generations  of  intellectual  leaders ;  and  in  order  that 
the  eminent  few  may  effectively  lead,  they  must  be  able  to  appeal 
to  large  circles  of  well-educated  opinion — intelligent  alike  in  the 
criticisms  they  utter  and  in  the  approval  they  bestow.     And  in 
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tne  sphere  of  intellectual  activity,  in  the  study  of  the  problems 
of  conduct  and  belief,  the  different  parts  of  the  world    with 
their  different  bases  of  thought  and  conduct  are  coming  to  closer 
grips.     1  here  is  an  ever-growing  necessity  for  more  disciplined 
intelligence,  for  more  knowledge,  for  the  kind  of  training  which 
enables  a  man  to  see  quickly  the  connection  between  things,  to 
test  an  argument,  to  **  prove ''  liis  own  conclusions,  to  follow  up 
clues,  to  marshal  evidence,  to  get  behind  mere  phrases  into  the 
heart   ot   things.     A-  really   good   secondary   education,   up    to 
sixteen  or  nineteen  as  the  case  may  be,  does  for  a  man  what  he 
can  rarely  do  for  himself  in  later  years.     It  drills  his  intelligence, 
while  the  powers  are  still  supple,  and  it  presses  into  his  mind, 
while  the  memory  is  still  retentive    and  undisturbed  by  outsider 
cares,  a  well-set  foundation  of  necessary  knowledge.     But  all    y 
over  Germany  these  advantages  have  been  made  more  accessible  / 
to  the  children  of  families  of  small  means  than  is  the  case  in/ 
England.    The  middle  classes  of  this  country,  and  the  boys  of 
promising  ability  who  are  born  in  humbler  station,  are  at  a 
disadvantage,     and    year    by    year    at    a    relatively    greater 
disadvantage,  in  a    matter    of    rapidly  growing    intejnationaL 
importance.     The  German  secondaiy  schools  do  not  specialise ; 
they  excel  because  they  make  it  their  chief  duty  to  lay  a  broad 
foundation  of  general  culture,  and  the  leaders  of  the  professions 
and  the  authorities  of  their  unrivalled  higher  technical  schools 
agree  in  regarding  this  high  level  of  general  culture  as  an  indis- 
pensably necessary  preparation  for  their  own  more  specialiser*^ 
work.     It  is  in  this  sense,  as  Cardinal  Newman  said,  that  "if/ 
liberal  education  is  good,  it  must  necessarily  be  useful  too." 

It  is  true  that  in  planning  any  course  of  school  studies  we  have 
to  remember  that  the  time  available  is  narrowly  limited. 
"  No  doubt,"  wrote  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  in  his  essay  on 
"  The  Theory  of  a  Classical  Education,"*  "  the  studies  of  boy- 
hood must  be  carefully  limited  and  selected;  but  they  may  be 
representative  of  the  diversity  of  the  intellectual  world  in  which 
men  live.  A  boy  must  not  be  overwhelmed  in  a  mass  of  details ; 
lie  ought  to  be  forced  by  all  possible  educational  artifices  to  appre- 
hend facts  and  not  to  repeat  words ;  but  in  order  titiat  he  may 
attain  a  thoroughly  cultivated  judgment  according  to  the 
standard  of  our  age,  his  education  must  be  many-sided,  he  must 
be  initiated  into  a  variety  of  methods."  Since  these  words  were 
written  the  need  for  such  an  education  has  become  at  once  more 
urgent  and  more  widely  diffused.t 

*  In  "Essays  on  a  Liberal  Eduoation"  (Macmillan,  1868,   p.  136). 

t  The  bearing  of  this  kind  of  general  education  on  commercial  prosperity  is 
jwinted  out  in  the  Kepoit,  |)reHente<l  to  tlie  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  Manchester  by  the  Deputation  appointed  to  visit  Technical 
kS<^hoo!s,  Institutions,  and  Musmims  in  Gennany  and  Austria,  July  and  August, 
1897.  (Manchester,  Henry  Blicklock.)  "It  is  by  no  means  a  d-fflcult  matter 
to  trace  to  the  inifuence  of  the  sch-ools  and  the  system  of  education  generally 
the  improvement  which  has  marked  the  manufacturing  progress  of  Germany 
and'  especially  the  unique  position  occupied  by  the  chemical  industries  in  tliat 
country/*' 

The  wider  sipmificanc6  of  the  general  education  given  in  good  secondary  schools 
is  discussed  in  Cardinal  Newman's  Tdeji  of  a  Univertity  (Discourse  vii.,  pp.  164, 
feq.).  "If  a  hberal  education  is  good,  it  must  necessarily  be  useful  too.  .  .  . 
GerfeiaT  ctiltute  of  m'md  is  the  best  aid  to  professional  and   scienlifi?  study, 
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Faraday,  in  discussing  this  question  from  another  point  of 
view,  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  a  broad  and  varied  basis  for  the 
education  to  be  given  in  secondary  schools.     He  was  protesting 
against  the  narrowness  of  the  old  classical  education  because  he 
had  found  that  it  did  not  give  that  '^  mode  of  mind,  that  manage- 
ment of  the  mind  "  which  enabled  a  man  to  think  or  speak  with 
understanding  about  matters  of  natural  science.      But  he  was 
careful  to  explain  that  he  was  not  attacking  the  classics  at  all,  but 
only  putting  in  a  plea  for  other  kinds  of  knowledge  as  equally 
necessary  ingredients  in  a  good  education.     In  other  words,  he 
had  in  view  what  one  may  call  a  formula  of  the  constituents  of 
necessary  culture.     Enumerating  some  branches  of  science  as 
**  fundamental,  like  the  ABC  of  the  alphabet,"  he  let  fall  an 
I  expression  which  puts  the  idea  in  a  striking  form.     All  these, 
/  he  said,   are  **  things  that  a  gentleman  cannot  do  without,*'* 
/  That  is  to  say,  he  had  before  his  mind  a  more  or  less  clear  con- 
!  ception  of  the  range  of  knowledge  which  a  well-educated  man 
[  ought  to  possess,  and  the  foundation  of  which  ought  to  be  laid 
at  school  instead  of  being  left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  in 
later  life. 

This  is  the  point  to  which  German  statesmen  and  educational 
authorities  have  given  far  more  attention  than  has  been  the  case 
in  our  own  country.  They  have  attempted  to  find  a  formula 'for 
the  range  of  attainment  which  an  educated  man  should  be 
expected  to  possess.  From  point  to  point  their  ideas  have 
broadened.  They  have  been  led  to  admit  that,  in  certain 
respects,  the  formula  will  vaiy  under  the  different  conditions 
imposed  by  the  demands  of  different  kinds  of  professional 
and  industrial  life.  But  they  have  never  departed  from 
the  fundamental  idea  that  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  must  be 
possessed  by  all  educated  men  in  common,  and  that  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  such  knowledge  deep,  and  firm,  and  true,  is  the 
function  of  the  secondary  school.  To  this  they  have  applied 
their  energy  for  three  generations.     They  have  spared  no  effort 

and  educated  men  can  do  what  illiterate  cannot;  and  the  man  who  has  learned 
to  think  and  to  reason,  and  to  compare  and  to  discriminate  and  to  analyse,  who 
has  refined  his  taste,  and  formed  his  judgment  and  sharpened  his  mental  vision, 
will  not,  indeed,  at  once  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  pleader,  or  au  orator,  or  a  statesman, 
or  a  physician,  or  a  good  landlord,  or  a  man  of  business,  or  a  soldier,  or  an 
engineer,  or  a  chemist,  or  a  geologist,  or  an  antiquarian ;  but  he  will  be  placed 
in  that  state  of  intellect  in  which  he  can  take  up  any  one  of  the  sciences 
or  callings  I  have  referred  to,  or  any  other  for  whi(ji  he  has  a  taste  or  special 
talent,  with  an  ease,  a  grace,  a  versatility,  and  a  success  to  which  another  is 
a  sfaran^er.    In  tliis  sense,  then,     .     .     .    mental  culture  ia  emphatically  ««e/i/Z.'' 

The  foremost  advocates  of  higher  technical  instniotion  in'  Germany  insist 
on  a  basis  of  wide  general  education  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  success 
in  applied  studies.  Thus,  Dr.  Redtenbacher,  the  Director  of  the  famous  Technical 
High  School,  at  Karlsruhe,  said  that  if  we  sacrifice  humane  studies  in  favour 
of  a  narrow  form  of  technical  training,  we  shall  isolate  the  ranks  of  scientific 
industry  from  the  rest  of  national  life  and  estrange  them  from  the  more  ideal 
interests  of  society.  In  his  work  on  Universities  and  Technical  High  Schools 
(1891),  Dr.  Zdller  declares  that  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
general  education  are  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  higher 
technical  schools  to  accomplish  their  aim.  (See  Paulsen.  Geschichte  des  gelehrten 
T^n^errioht^  iv.,  569.)  A  similar  view  is  taken  by  the  most  experienced  teachers 
in  hisrher  Technical  Instiutes  in  this  country. 

•  Report  of  Public  Schools  Commission,  1864,  vol.  iv.,  Pt  2,  Q.  48,  65-68. 
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in  defining  their  aims  and  in  carrying  them  out  in  practice. 
The  matter  has  never  been  allowed  to  end  in  mere  talk.     They 
have  from  the  first  been  convinced  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
national  welfare  to  fix  a  high  standard  of  secondary  education,  /  y^ 
to  insist  on  that  standard  being  maintained  in  pi-actice,  and  to   ) 
secure  for   boys   of   promise   all   over   Germany   access   to   the 
education  thus  defined.     It  is  here  that  they  find  the  drfferentia 
between  primary  and  secondary  schools.     Each  type  of  school 
has  its  aim.     It  is,  in  their  judgment,  just  as  necessary  that  the/ 
complete  primary  course  should  result  in  each  scholar  possessing/ 
a  certain  range  of  knowledge  as  that  the  complete  secondary  ^ 
course  should  attain  a  corresponding  end.     Hence  they  insist  ohlx  , 
all  children  who  are  not  destined  for  higher  education  remaining 
in  the  primary  school  from  six  to  fourteen,  in  -order  that  they 
may  work  throuarh  the  whole  course  carefully  })lanned  out  for      v 
those  years.     But  they  admit  that  by  fourteen  no  boy  can  acquire 
the  range  of  knowledge  which  is  covered  by  the  formula  of  '\ 
good  general  education.     The  latter  involves  a  longer  course, 
each  year  of  which  (beyond  the  initial  stages)  has  to  accomplish 
a  certain  part  of  the  task  assigned  to  the  whole.     Not  that  the 
masters  merely  teach  an  instalment  of  the  complete  course  in 
one  year,  test  its  acquisition  by  an  examination,  and  then  leave 
the  boy  free  to  forget  a  large  part  of  it.     On  the  contrary,  the 
attainment  gained  in  each  year  is  worked  up  afresh  into  the  tasks 
of  each  succeeding  year,  until  at  the  close  of  the  whole  course 
the   boy   is   assured,   so   far   as   skilled   teaching   and  constant 
discipline  can  assure  anything,  of  that  basis  of  knowledge  which 
**  an  educated  man  cannot  do  without."     The  secondary  school 
course,  therofore,  is  not* a  casual  length  of  chain  from  which  on** 
or  more  links  can  be  cut  off  without  affecting  the  usefulness  of 
what   is   left.     The   course   is   an   integral   whole,   requiring   a 
specified  number  of  years  for  its  accomplishment,  and  rewards 
and  recognition  are  given  only  to  those  who  complete  it.     True, 
there  are  different  kinds  of  secondary  school-courses,  -  different 
alike    in    period    and    in    curriculum.      But    those  differences, 
important     as     they    are,     are     matters     of     sub-classification. 
Thus,  the    Germans    admit    a    broad    distinction    between    the 
courses  planned  to  cover  the  years  from  nine  to  sixteen,  and 
from   nine   to  nineteen   respectively,   as   they   do  between   the 
courses    which    are    fully    classical,    semi-classical,    or    wholly 
modern,  as  the  case  may  be.     But  these  distinctions  do  not  touch 
the  fundamental   principle   that,   before   a  man  can  be  called 
"  educated  "  at  all,  a  certain  minimum  of  culture  he  must  hav-^e, 
ancF  fliat  minimum,  they  hold,  cannot  be  jeached  in  a  secondary     /^ 
school -course  whrch  ends  T)efore  thejige  of^jsixteen.     And  it  is  ,^ 
this  adherence"  to  clearly-stated  ])rinciple  that  has  enabled  the 
German   people   to   build   up   its    wonderful   system   of  higher 
education.     Granted  that,  at  every  point  of  the  analysis,  it  may 
be  arguable  to  admit  qualification  or  criticism ;  granted  that  any 
line  clearly  drawn  makes  some  hard  cases ;    granted  that  the 
needs  of  modem  life,  the  aptitudes  of  different  boys,  and  the 
rapidity  or  slowness   of   individual    development,   shade   off  by 
almost  imperceptible  d(*grcos  the  one  into  the  other,  and,  there- 
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fore,  m^ke  rigid  classification  difficult,  or  in  some  respects 
actually-  injurious ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
broad  outcome  of  this  systematic  organisation  has  been  on  the 
intellectual  side  remarkable,  and  that  it  has  succeeded  in 
equipping  a  large  proportion  of  the  German  nation  with  the  kind 
of  aptitude  and  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  are  becoming,  year 
by  year,  of  greater  value  in  the  struggle  of  modem  life.  The 
Germans  believe  that,  under  modem  conditions,  the  victory  will 
lie,  not  with  an  unorganised  multitude,  however  conspicuous  the 
energy  and  courage  of  some  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  but 
with  a  highly  trained  phalanx  of  workers,  drilled  to  co-operate, 
and  combining  different  forms  of  knowledge  all  subordinated  to  a 
common  aim. 

But  many  German  thinkers  would  be  among  the  first  to  admit 
that  such  a  system  as  this  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  advan- 
tages.    The  phalanx  itself  proved  unwieldy  in  later  days ;  once 
broken,  it  could  not  easily  be  reformed.  Persistent  subordination 
tends   to   weaken   individual   initiative,   on   which    in   certain 
contingencies  all  depend.     But  to  such  criticisms  as  these  an 
upholder  of  the  modem  German  system  would  probably  reply 
that,, however  necessary  may  become  a  more  open  order  of  attack, 
the  latter  in  its  turn  will  depend  for  success  on  each  individual 
having  a  very  high  level  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  possession 
of   that   amount   of   necessary   knowledge   can    only   be   made 
universal   throughout  that  part  of    the  nation  concerned,   by 
some   such    preliminarj^   process   of  collective   discipline  as  is 
secured  by  a  State  system  of  secondary  schools.     "  I  grant," 
he  might  say,  "  that  such  a  system  has  perils  of  its  own ;  that  it 
*'  may   tend   to   efface   certain   individualities   of  aptitude   and 
"  attainment  which  for  some  reasons  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
"  preserve ;  and  that  it  may  in  turn  be  superseded  by  some  looser 
*'  form   of   classification   and    arrangement.     But,    in   order   ti> 
secure  the  advantages  of  the  latter  at  its  best,  you  inust  go 
through  the  ]»re])arat')rj'  stage  of  stricter  discipline,  in  order 
that  the  meaning  and   the   necessity   of  a  high   average   of 
**  individual  attainment  may,  so  to  speak,  be  burnt  into  the  mind 
"  of   the   nation,   and   become   instinctive   and   inevitable.     Or, 
**  otherwise,  there  will  be  a  dangerously  large  minority,  possibly 
"  a  majority,  of  persons  who  will  disregard  tiie  duty  of  acquiring 
**  that  minimum  of  general  culture  which  it  is  essential  that  each 
*'  unit,  however  independently  he  may  be  allowed  to  act,  must 
"  possess,  if  only  that  he  may  realise  the  points  at  which  skilful 
"  combination   and   subordination   will   alwavs   continue   to   be 
**  necessary.     And  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  defaulters 
"  of  this  kind  will  imperil  not  their  own  welfare  only  but  that  of 
**  the  community  to  which  they  belong.     If  you  take  a  very  long 
'*view,  the  present  system  may  be  only  a  stage  in  the  develop- 
**  ment ;  yet  it  is  for  us  a  necessary  stage,  in  order  to  guarantee 
•*  successful  development  at  all." 

But  in  attempting  to  fix  a  formula  for  what  shall  be  regarded  as 

J  the  normal  outcome  of  a  good  secondary  education,  thore  are  two 

special  dangers.     We  may  decide  on  the  wrong  ingredients,  or 

we  may  put  in  too  many  of  them.     The  first  mistake  ends  in  the 
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produotian  of  the  wrong  kind  of  men  for  the  work  which  has  to  bo 
done.  The  second  mistake  produces  premature  fatigue  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  or  (if  actual  over-pressure  is  avoided)  a 
certain  lack  of  focus  in  the  mind.  It  is  admitted  by  manv 
German  writers  that,  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  their 
own  country  during  the  present  century,  the  reality  of  these 
dangers  has  been  observed.  To  remedying  such  evils  where  they 
have  been  ascertained  to  exist,  and  to  guarding  against  th«m 
at  points  where  they  have  beeu  thought  likely  to  arise,  the  best 
intelligence  has  been  steadily  applied.  Even  so,  however,  there  . 
are  some  who  believe  that  the  evils  have  not  been  eradicated. 
Yet  the  severest  critics  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  regret  the 
existence  of  the  system  which,  through  defective  application  at 
some  points,  may  have  produced  such  evils.  They  would  mairv- 
tain  that  the  system,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  has  been  historically 
justifiable,  and  that,  however  sweeping  the  changes  which  may 
be  ultimately  necessary,  the  period  of  systematic  classification 
will  be  found  to  have  been  indispensable  as  an  intermediate 
stage. 

Note.-The  following  extract  from  a  speech  made  about  two  years  ago  by 
Prince  Bismarek  to  the  Prussian  fichoolmastew  indicates  his  opanion  of  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  secon-dary  schools  on  German  life:—  .  ,  _  .  A^r^^Ati  ^hUSv 
"  The  success  attained  by  every  land  in  its  national  ^«^«]<>Pf  ^^^±,^S^ 
on  the  educated  minority  which  the  country  contains.  As  I  re^^^'^y  ^^^?^/ 
ill-temper  amon«  the  dependent  masses  may  call  forth  ^  ,f  ^.^  f ^^J^".:^*' 
we  have  remedies,  but  among  tihe  educated  mmonty  it  results  ^^^Jf  ^'^' 
the  diagnosis  of  which  is  difficult  and  its  cure  weansome.  Therefore  I  1*7  J^"® 
greatest  weight  on  the  education  and  the  aentiments  of  the  «du«ited  ck^  ^ 
every  counti^.  To  this  category  belong  in  Germany,  ,^^<^°g  <^^^»\,t^^?Ji'*: 
mei^ar.'  leaders  and  the  officers.  The  %r  class  would  ^f^^^^P^J^^ 
our  educatioml  «vntem.  The  corps  of  officers,  ancluding  the  non-commissioned 
officera,  is  an  inimitable  creation.  Other  countries  cannot  equal  us  m  tf  ^f '  ^^^f 
ifl  the  product  of  the  education  dn  the  higher  schools.  ^Another  effect  of  this  ecJu- 
cation  is  to  be  found  in  the  perfection  of  our  industry.  —T^mes  report. 

The  bearing  of  other  than  purely  scholastic  forces  on  oome  of  the  questions 
discussed  in  the  foregoing  section  is  treated  of  in  the  following  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  for  June  6,  1898  :  — 

GERMANY'S  COMMERCIAL  PROSPERITY. 
Sir  -Being  engaged  by  a  firm  whidi  is  doing  quite  an  important  ^"siness^"; 
exerting  m^hinifto  England,  I  have  been  «-^^^^^«»  ,^^^ 
why  it  is  that  other  countries,  and  especially  Germany,  have  majie  f^^^^T^ 
MrM^  com^eiK^ial  irtrides  forward  in  the  last  few  years,  .^^^^'^."V^^^^ 
industry  and  comme«e  hare  remained  aTmost  stationary.  ,  ^  ,^^«  „^V^?^^ 
is  attributed  in  England  principally  to  the  better  ^^^l^^f^^^^^^ 
tion  which  young  men  are  receiving  in  Germa«iy   peJAaps  it  may  be  interesting 
for  your  readers  to  hear  also  the  candid  opinion  of  a  foreiipier.     ^^ 

Doubtless  this  fact  is  greatly  due  to  the  better  ^^^^'^."V^^^J^^fj  ^^^^ 
strange  to  say,  although  the  suneriority  of  the  German  ^^^''^'^^''^^ 
pretty  generally  recognised  in  England,  dt  is  astonishing  how  ^^y  few  Eng^^^^^ 
men  ai^goin^  to  G<™any  for  purposes  of  study,  whjle  thei^  ar^  to  be  ^omt^^ 
™  high  sch!^s  in  Germany  cuibe  a  considerable  number  of  Russiane,  Amen^s^ 
.TaT«n^,  and  even  Frenchmen.  If,  therefore,  this  <^pT)aTatiyelv  P]^^^^ 
of  GermanV  were  due  only  to  better  education,  then  this  could  be  ^-^IT  ron^^ 
if  the  younger  generation  of  En^lishmeTi-especiallv  those  whose  means  will  pennit 

it-A<rould  complete  their  studies  in  German  hi^h  schools.  

According  to  my  nriyat^  view  thfe  fundnn\ental  reasons  for  Germany  a  groat 
adrnncM  lie  deeper ;  I  attribute  them  to  Ae  circTimstance  that  *^J^,^"^^^^^.P*^^^ 
being  a  very  eonseryative  nation,  has  adhered  a  little  too  long  to  some  ^^'^^^^ 
imrtdtntionf*  whii-h  in  other  countries  haye  been  replaced  by  more  modem  onen. 
Such  improved  institutions  are:  — 
Th^  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
TT»  decimal  atandard  of  money,  and 
Oomffmlsorv  service  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 
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The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  at  last  been  introduced  in 
England,  and,  altiiouKli  it  is  not  yet  generally  used,  the  public  at  large  will  soon 
tind  out  the  really  great  advantage  of  this  system  if  it  becomes  better  ao<iUamted 

with  the  same.  ,      t^     i     j     ju 

To  me,  as  a  foreigner,  it  is  absolutely  incomprehensible  why  Englsind  adheres 
so  long  to  the  really  very  awkward  standard  of  money  and  does  not  introduce  a 
decimal  standard,  so  much  the  more,  as  this  could  be  easily  done  by  simply 
dividing  the  shilling  into  100  cents  instead  of  into  12  pence,  while  pounds  and 


to  calculate  in  English  money.  I  myself  would  often  prefer  to  buy  English  goods, 
.  as  I  know  that  their  quality  is  in  many  cases  superior ;  but  turning  English  money 
and  Jilnglish  measures  into  foreign  values  and  metric  measures  in  order  to  oompai'e 
prices  makes  too  much  trouble,  and  takes  too  much  time,  and  eo  I  abstain  from 
doing  so.  I  know  personally  hundreds  of  merehants  who  are  acting  likewiuL  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  this  difficulty  did  not  exist  English  exporters  would  do 
much  more  business. 

Every  Englishman — whatever  objections  he  may  have  against  compulsory 
military  service — ^will  agree  that  it  is  the  most  democratic  and  just  institmtion,  as 
in  the  defence  of  the  home  it  abolishes  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor,  higih 
and  low.  It  is  often  remarked  by  Englishmen  that  a  compulsory  service  is  con- 
trary to  the  individual  liberty,  but  I  think  that  it  is  just  as  much  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  liberty  of  the  individual  citizen  to  force  him  to  pay  his  taxes  and 
duties  as  to  oblige  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  his  home. 

Germany's  great  advances  are  mainly  due  to  compulsory  military  service.     By 
this  institution  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  standard ; 
the  young  man  who  under  other  circumstances  'would  never  jhave  a  chance  of 
mixing  with  other  classes  of  people,  but  would  always  remain  in  his  own  ephere 
as  farmer  or  labourer,  is,  in  this  way,  brought  into  direct  contact  with  other 
classes,  and  placed  imder  entirely  new  circumstances,  any  want  in  his  ordinary 
e^cation  is  supplemented,  and,  besides,  he  is  taught  order  and  discipline.     But 
•tis  education,  order,  and   discipline  are   the  foundations  for  the  attainment  of 
^Tcoess  in  every  economic  field,  tihere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  these  fundamental 
qualities  are  implanted  in  the  whole  new  generation  of  a  nation,  this  nation  must 
in  course  of  time  surpass  all  other  nations  which  do  not  offer  to  their  younger 
generation  the  same  opportunities  for  acquiring  these  qualities. 
•    There  is  another  very  important  point  connected  with  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice, which — from  the  educational  point  of  view — is  of  very  great  importance 
This  is  tfce  institution  of  the  "Einjahrig  Freiwilligeai."    In  Germany  every  youn^ 
Jk  man  has  to  do  active  military  service  for  three  years,  excepting  only  those  whi 
•  have  srone  through  one  of  the  higher  schools,  such  as  a  Gymnasium,  a  Realschule, 
&c.  ^  Such  young  men  as  the    latter  Ihave  to  serve  only  for    one  year  as  "  Frei- 
williger,"  and  if  after  the  expiration  of  their  year  they  are  passing  the  examination 
thev  become  "Lieutenant  in  der  Resen'e." 
/        It  is  only  natural  that  all  parents  would  prefer  to  have  their  son  ser\'ing  as  a 
lieutenant  in  case  of  war  instead  of  as  a  common  soldier,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  all  parents  who  can  afford  to  do  so.  and  even  manv  who  have  to  expose 
tjemselves  to  privations  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  so,  are  sending  their  sons  t^» 
the  higher  schools  so  that  they  may  be  entitled  to  serve  as  "  Freiwilliger  "  and 
become  "Lieutenants  in  der  Reserve."    The  consequence  is  that  many  thoustinds 
of  young  men,  who,  if  this  institution  did  not  exist,  would  be  sent  bv  their  parents 
to  the  workshop  to  earn  monev.  are  attending  these  higher  schools. 

Now,  if  a  young  man  has  finished  these  higher  schools  and  become  a  lieutenant 
in  the  resei-ye    theij.  of  course,  he  is  entitled  bv  his  education  to  a  much  better 


oung  men  are  graduating  in  thf^se  hiqrhest  schrK>la  of  Germanv  where  there  are 
hundreds  in  England,  and  if  it  is  further  considered  how  great  an  importance  a 
^^T^A  ^^^^^'^'''^  '"^  «^Y^  kind  of  economic  competition,  then  it  is  not  to  b^ 
IZt^'A  t  G^"n.«-Tiv  has  made,  in  regard  to  industry  and  commerce,  such 
S^n^.    fl,    J'l'^^'^  V"'^  t'^^  introduction  of  the  uniform  decimal  standard  of 

h^SioHnnTf  7^^  '^'**"'  1°^  "^"^^.t'  «^^  nie-isures.  and  la^t.  but  not  least,   the 
introduction  of  the  compulsory  military  service. 

Budai>est.  y^^^  ^^^  Brknnerberg. 
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XII.— Historical  Sketch  of  the  Curricula  in  Prussian 

Secondary  Schools. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  perspective,  thei'efore,  that  we  maj  best 
regard  the  criticisms,  trenchant  as  they  are,  which  German 
writers  have  a])plied  to  the  policy  of  securing  by  State  supervision 
and  control  a  high  level  of  individual  attainment  among  these* 
receiving  secondary  education. 

First,  as  to  ihe  ingredients  of  the  intellectual  outcome  of  a 
course  of  study  in  a  Secondary  School.  On  this  point  we  can 
trace,  throughout  the  history  of  higher  education  in  Germany 
during  the  present  century  (and  the  present  state  of  things  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  its  historical  development)  a 
gradual  change,  or  rather  expansion,  in  the  point  of  view.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  old-fashioned  Latin  school  was  the  sole 
type  of  local  Secondary  School  in  Germany.*  There  were  some 
boarding  schools  of  high  repute — such  as  Schulpforta,  Meissen, 
Grimma,  and  their  like — schools  which  traced  back  their  history 
to  the  16th  century.  These  schools  were  very  stern  in  their 
conception  of  discipline,  and  embodied  in  their  somewhat  narrow 
but  consistently  classical  curriculum  the  ideas  of  Melancthon 
and  of  Sturm,  overlaid  by  the  accretions  of  later  practice.  Stag- 
nant in  the  17th  century  in  consequence  of  the  distractions  and 
exhaustion  produced  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  these  celebrated 
schools  gained  new  life  through  the  reforms  of  1728.  In  the 
18th  century  they  were  the  nursery  of  famous  men.  J.  H. 
Schlegel  and  Leasing  were  educated  at  Meissen ;  Klopstock, 
Ernesti,  the  brothers  J.  E.  and  J.  A.  Schlegel,  and  T.  G.  Eichte 
at  Schulpforta.  Lessing  used  to  recall  with  gratitude  his  school 
days  at  Meissen.  "  Theophrastus,  Plautus,  and  Terence  were  my 
world,  in  which  I  studied  at  my  ease  in  the  narrow  precinct  of 
that  secluded  school  world.  How  gladly  would  I  have  recalled 
those  years  again,  the  only  years  in  which  I  was  truly  happv." 
Each  of  these  schools  had  its  own  traditional  influeiire,  iis 
ijOoc,  as  the  Tractarians  would  have  called  it.  An  old  Wyke- 
hamist might  recognise  in  the  description  of  these  schools  some- 
thing  which  would  remind  him  of  the  influence  of  his  own. 
They  possessed  a  strong  literary  tradition ;  their  pupils  set  their 
mark  on  German  literature.  A  recent  writer  thus  describes  the 
character  of  these  famous  Fiirstenschulen.  "  Their  scholars, 
sequestered  from  the  agitations  of  the  world,  acquired  at  any 
rate  the  habit  of  independent  work,  learnt  the  methods  an! 
meaning  of  research,  and  gathered  out  of  classical  literature  a 
store  of  knowledge  and  of  aesthetic  and  moral  ideas  which  laid  a 
foundation  for  their  after  life.  By  the  studv  of  the  antique 
world,  they  strengthened  their  character  for  the  duties  which 
awaited  them  in  later  years ;  they  gained  a  true  sense  of  style 
and  served  their  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  letterj."t^    llen\ 

♦Paulsen.     GtscJnchte,  des  qdehrten   UnUrricTUs,  vr.,  ^^- 
t  Pr.    O.    Heine;    s,    V.    Filrstenschulen   in   Prof.    Rein's   hnnfHo2mduche8 
Hnndhurh  der  Pddagogik, 
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more  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  history  of  German  education, 
we  catch  the  note  of  the  best  tradition  of  our  own  ancient 
fiocondarj'  schools,  and  of  those  which  have  been  modelled  upon 
their  practice.  But  the  German  Ftirstenschulen  did  not  produce 
these  ejfifecta  on  all  their  scholars.  Clever  boys  to  whom  literary 
studies  were  congenial  derived  true  culture  from  their  discip- 
line; but  the  ruck  of  the  scholars,  the  idle  and  the  mediocre, 
drifted  through  the  schools,  insensible  to  their  higher  aims. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  changes  made  in  their  curriculum  by  the 
reforms  of  1769,  the  drift  of  public  opinion  set  in  steadily  against 
these  old  foundations.  There  was  a  reaction  against  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  the  classical  curriculum.  Fierce  diatribes 
against  the  unnatural  life  of  boarding  schools,  against  the  spiri- 
tual deadness  of  thfir  religious  teaching,  against "  fagging,"  and 
the  roughness  of  their  diet  and  accommodation,  undermined  their 
popularity  and  prestige,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  their  numbers  had  materially  declined.  Hence,  at  the 
critical  moment  when  secondary  education  in  Prussia  was  reor- 
ganised by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and  his  colleagues  (1808- 
1818),  the  bias  of  the  time  was  against  the  old  boarding  school 
tradition.  Their  virtues  were  forgotten,  and  it  was  their  faults 
that  loomed  largest  in  the  eyes  of  those  responsible  for  the  new 
policy.  Moreover,  Pestalozs^i  had  impressed  upon  Europe  the 
essential  rightness  of  a  close  connection  between  home  and 
school.  Thinking  almost  exclusively  of  elementary  education, 
he  had  eloquently  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  best  hope  of  popular 
education  lay  in  a  very  close  and  s;sTnpathetic  relation  between 
parents  and  teachers,  between  the  traininer  of  the  school  and 
the  influence  of  the  home.  But  his  writings  and  exampb^ 
affected  education  far  beyond  its  elementary  crrades.  The  Ger- 
man  nation  had  always  cherished  a  high  ideal  of  home  life,  and 
the  system  of  taking  a  boy  away  from  his  home  in  his  tender 
years  and  bringing  him  up  under  the  dominant  influence  of 
a  separate  and  distant  community  seemed  alien  to  the  national 
tnadition.  Furthermore,  von  Humboldt  and  his  co-workers 
aimed  at  diffusing  a  high  standard  of  secondary  education 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  class.  Good  schools  must', 
therefore  be  placed  in  every  little  town.  Boarding  schools  miglit 
have  met  the  needs  of  the  rich,  or  of  those  poor  enough  to  solicit 
tiie  aid  of  charitable  foundations.  But  for  the  great  mass  of 
professional  and  middle  class  families  good  secondary  dav  schools 
were  regarded  as  the  essential  thing.  And  all  the  tendencies  of 
the  time  drew  men  in  the  same  direction.  Travelling  was  costly 
and  difficult.  Boarding  school  life  meant  the  long  separation 
of  children  from  parental  influence  and  from  the  atmosphere  of 
home.  Even  letters  could  only  pass  at  infrequent  intervals  ;  and 
the  boarding  schools  hid  boronio  unpopular.  They  had  failed 
with  the  average  boy.  They  represented  a  stiff  old  tradition; 
resistance,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe.  And 
thus,  at  the  determinative  moment,  the  new  system  of  Prussian 
secondary  education  was  worked  out  in  the  terms  of  the  day 
school.     Higher  education  was  mado  local,  instead  of  non-local. 
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And,  at  this  parting  of  the  ways,  German  policy  in  regard  io 
secondary  schools  definitely  took  the  path  which  led  further  and 
further  away  from  what  we  know  as  the  typical  English  tradi- 
tion. In  Germany,  it  was  the  reformed  day  school  tilat  became 
tlie  principal  influence  in  secondary  education ;  the  boarding 
school  fell  into  a  subordinate  place.  In  England,  things  were 
otherwise.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  we  had  no  such 
crisis  in  secondary  education  as  Prussia  had  between  1808  and 
1818.  There  had,  it  is  true,  been  bitter  feeling  enough  against  the 
old  boarding  schools  (many  sharing  Cowper's  wish  fliat  such 
schools  were  **  or  better  managed  or  encouraged  less "),  but  it 
uevt^r  produced  far-reaching  changes  in  our  educational  system.* 
Our  old  public  schools  tided  over  the  danger  which  secretly  threat- 
ened them.  Nothing  occurred  to  compel  revolutionary  change. 
Public  opinion  became  absorbed  in  other  than  educational  is^u^"*'. 
The  middle  class,  which  was  most  concerned  in  the  question,  f  ouHd 
its  energies  taken  up  in  the  rapid  extension  of  its  commercial 
activities.  Keligious  divisions  (partly  social,  ])artly  traditional, 
partly  due  to  profound  diiferences  in  intellectual  outlook),  ren- 
dered futile  anv  hope  of  establishing  in  small  towns  public 
secondary  schools  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  alike.  The 
State  had  no  direct  control  over  the  Universities  and  no  pow^r 
of  regulating  their  requirements  for  matriculation.  The  Uni- 
versity qiiestion  iiself  was  bound  up  with  the  problem  whether 
Nonconformists  should  be  allowed  to  study  at  Oxford  or  take 
degrees  at  Cambridge,  or  be  given  access  to  a  new  university 
without  any  religious  tests.  Our  professions  were  self-govern- 
ing, and  we  had  no  compulsory  military  service.  Thus  the  con- 
ditions were  wholly  different,  and  the  course  of  development 
diverse  also.  When  the  movement  of  reform  touched  Engli-^h 
public  secondary  education,  it  roused  the  boarding  schools  first. 
Butler  at  Shrewsbury,  Hawtrey  at  Eton,  Arnold  at  Rugby,  were 
the  leaders.  They  it  was  who  raised  the  ideal  of  English  secondary 
education,  and  their  work  established  the  old  tradition  of  our 
higher  schools  on  a  new  and  surer  foundation.  Good  work  was 
being  done  in  many  of  the  local  grammar  schools  before  their 
time  or  since.     But  in  England  the  quickening  impulse  of  reform 

•  The  following  extract  from  the  Letters  of  Hannah  More,  te  Zachary  Maraiilay, 
Esq.  (London,  1860),  illustrates  the  feeling  on  the  subject  of  great  secondary  board- 
ing schools,  wluoh  prevailed  in  certain  circles  in  this  country  at  tlhe  time  when 
the  day  school  system  was  being  so  greatly  strengthened  in  Prussian  secondary 
education. 

"In  the  year  l8T^,  it  became  a  serious  question  with  Lord  Macaulay*8  father 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  or  otherwise  to  send  him  to  a  public  school.  .  . 
There  was  some  idea,  as  it  appears,  of  placing  him  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Macaula^r 
consulted  Hannah  More.  The  following  is  part  of  her  answer: — 'Barlev  Wood, 
August  7th,  1812.  (She  recommends  Westminster  *by  day.*)  .  .  .  Throwing 
boys  headlong  into  those  great  pubHc  scbools  alwavs  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
practice!  of  those  Scytbian  mothers,  who  threrw  tlieir  new-bom  infents  into 
the  river:  the  greater  part  perished;  but  the  few  who  possessed  great  natural 
strength,  and  who  were  worth  saving,  came  out  with  additional  vigour  from 
the  exneri'Tipnt.  .  .  Nejct  to  religion,  there  is  no  tsudx  drill  to  the  mind, 
no  such  tamer,  as  the  hard  study  and  discipline  of  these  schools.  In  all  other 
respects,  I  think  sufficiently  ill  of  them.*' 

(Op.  also  Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan's  Life  aiMl  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,  chapter 
X..  p.  27.) 
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came  in  the  main  from  the  boarding  schools ;  and  the  kinds  of 
discipline  and  tradition  which  are  most  easily  established  and 
maintained  in  boarding  schools  became,  so  to  speak,  the  pattern 
for  other  schools.  This  has  affected  the  history  of  English 
secondary  education,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  German,  through- 
out the  last  sixty  years,  and  explains  the  characteristic  excellence 
and  defects  of  each  side  alike. 

When,  therefore,  in  1808,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  began  to 
remodel  Prussian  secondary  education,  it  was  to  the  local  Latin 
schools  (or  grammar  schools  as  we  should  call  them),  that  he 
turned  his  hand.  He  found  them  attempting  to  fulfil  a  double 
function — that  of  educating  boys  who  were  destined  to  go  on 
to  the  University  and  subsequently  to  enter  a  profession, 
and  those  who  were  intended  for  commercial  life.  In  the  lower 
classes  of  the  schools  these  two  grades  of  scholars  were  inter- 
mixed. The  highest  classes,  often  very  small,  were  for  the  most 
part  attended  only  by  thone  who  were  preparing  for  the  Uni- 
MMsity.  It  was  a  survival  of  old  daJ^•^.  Neither  class  of  pupils 
K^ii  exactly  what  they  wanted.  There  was  neither  the  staff  nor  the 
intellectual  standard  necessary  to  the  highest  kind  of  secondary 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  the  future  shopkeeper  did  not 
f^et  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  tilings  appropriate  to  his  future 
calling;  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  to  learni  a  good  many  things 
which  were  wholly  foreign  to  it.  All  alike  learnt  the  element-? 
of  Latin,  often  taught  in  a  dreary  and  mechanical  fashion.  But 
the  boy,  destined  for  the  University  and  a  profession,  was 
kent  back  by  the  slow  ])rogress  of  his  comrades,  while  they,  on 
their  part,  found  no  opportunity  of  acquiring:  a  more  congenial 
(and,  to  them,  more  useful)  kind  of  knowledge.  Hence  there 
was  friction  everywhere,  and  discontent  on  both  sides.  But, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  boarding  schools,  the  number  of  the 
pu])ils  needing  more  advanced  instruction  in  day  schools  was  often 
considerable.  Therefore,  the  schools  could  not  gradually  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  tradinq:  class.  They  had 
always  to  contend  with  two  disparate  elements,  neither  of  which 
could  gain  elsewhere  easy  access  to  what  it  wanted. 

The  reforms  of  1808-1818  settled  the  question  in  a  very 
definite  way.  They  converted  the  local  jrrammar  schools  into 
classical  schools  of  the  most  approved  t^-pe.*  As  a  single  school 
could  not  fully  meet  the  needs  of  both  grades  of  pupils,  those 
of  the  latter  who  were  destined  for  commercial  life  had  to  ^o 
to  the  wall.  The  grammar  school  became,  not  (to  use  a  later 
term)  the  modern  Realschule,  but  the  classical  Gymnasium.  That 
such  a  decision  was  possible  at  all  shows  clearly  the  relative  in- 
fluence of  the  professional  and  the  trading:  classes  at  that  time  in 
Prussian  society.  Or,  rather,  it  shows  that  Prussian  statesmen 
resrarded  the  higher  education  of  the  professional  classes  as  then 
being  the  more  urgent  of  two  national  needs. 


Herbart  was  no  friend  to  the  idea  of  a  uniform  curriculum  of  that  kind, 
lie  wanted  variety  of  type.  Op.  his  Allgemeine  P&dagogik  (1806)  ii.,  6,  4.  "  Irb 
w<tehe  keine  reme  Fiviide  zu  empfinden  w^nn  -Rtaaten  sich  der  Erziehung.v.r.r^. 
le^onheiten  auf  ein*  Weise  nnnehmen,  etc."    The  whole  passage  is  significant 
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The  scheme  of  studies  laid  down  for  the  new  local  classical 
schools  was  embodied  in  Slivern's  Lehrplan  of  1812.*  It  pro- 
vided a  ten  years'  course,  divided  into  six  classes.  In  the  three 
lowest  classes  a  boy  was  to  spend  a  year  a-piece ;  in  each  of  the 
next  two  classes,  two  years ;  in  the  highest  class,  three  years. 
The  curriculum  was  as  follows :  — 


Latin     - 

Greek    -       -       - 

Mother  Tongue    - 

Mathematics 

National  Scleuce  • 

History  and   Geo- 
graphy. 

Belif;iou8  Instruc- 
tion. 

Hebrew  (optional) 

Dranring 

Writing 

X^tal  number  ^ 
of  lessons  per  \ 
week     -        •) 


vr. 

(One  year). 
0 

6 
0 
2 
3 

2 


Namb  of  CL\sa. 

V.        ,        IV.       '       III. 
(One  ye  ir).     (One  year).  i(Two  ycara). 


II. 

Two  years) 


I. 
( Three  ywirs). 


(5 
(5 
2 
3 

2 


8 

8 

8 

8 

r» 

1 

V 

7 

^        1 

4           \ 

* 

•4 

()        ' 

«           1 

u 

0 

2 

2          ' 

2 

•> 

3 

3 

3 

3 

— 

— 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

— 

32 

32 

32 

(2) 


(2) 


82 


32 


32 


Singing  and  Physical  Exercute  extra. 
Half  holi'iays  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

This  curriculum  shows  what  the  reformers  of  Prussian  secon- 
dary education  regarded  as  the  essentials  of  culture  to  be  im- 
parted by  the  higher  schools.  It  was  definitely  classical,  making 
both  Latin  and  Greek  compulsory  subjects.  But  it  also  laid  great 
stress  on  mathematics  and  the  mother-tongue.  The  other  sub- 
jects were  all  subsidiary  to  these  four.  Organic  unity  of  curri- 
culum was  the  aim ;  the  subjects  of  instruction  were  not  casually 
thrown  in  together  without  regard  to  the  balance  of  the  whole. 
(Jn  the  ground  that  all  the  subjects  named  were  indispensable 
j^aiis  of  a  good  general  education,  no  scholar  was  allowed  to 
withdraw  himself  arbitrarily  frcmi  any  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
curriculum.  All  had  to  do  all.  This  was  the  root  idea  of  the 
plan.  It  excited  much  opposition.  Scmie  parents  wished  theii- 
boys  to  specialise ;  some  teachers  (Insirod  to  give  free  play  to  th.^ 
special  bent  of  sonu*  of  their  pupils  by  relieving  them  from  some 
of  the  other  branches  of  instruction.  But  the  Government  held 
firm,  and  withstood  all  attempts  to  break  into  the  unity  of  the 
curriculum.  Nothing  was  permitted  to  impair  the  generaJ 
formula  of  a  good  education,  as  conceived  by  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  day.  And,  in  spite  of  manifold  changes  and 
extensions  of  view,  this  has  remained  the  fundamental  principle 
of  German  secondary  education  ever  since. 

There  were  three  chief  reasons  why  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
and  his  colleagues  laid  such  stress  on  the  idea  of  "  allgemeinp 
Bildung,"  Le.,  on  a  normal  t^qie  of  general  education.  First,  they 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  one-sidedness  of  much  of  the  earlier 


See  Paulsen's  QesrhicJUe  des  gelehrten  UnterrichtSj  iv.,  289. 
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training,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  insist  on  thoroughness  oi 
work  in  all  subjects.  Fr.  August  Wolf,  in  a  communication  to 
Von  Humboldt,  summed  up  the  evils  of  superficial  secondary 
education  by  quoting  the  line — 

w6\\^  ijwi<TTaTO  tpya,  KOKUS  S'^jr/erroTo  vdma. 
"Many  things  he  knew,  and  badly  knew  them  all." 

They   were   resolved   upon   thoroughness   and   concentration, 
non  midta  sed  mvltum.     Secondly,  a  change  was  coming  over 
psychology  which  profoundly  affected  the  educational  aims  of 
the   time.,    The  faculty-psychology,   which  had  regarded  each 
kind  of  mental  activity  as  based  on  some  particular  power  of  the 
soul,  was  giving  way  to  a  new  conce])tion  of  organic  growth. 
Mathematical  analogies  were  being  superseded  by  the  biological. 
Hence,  educational  reformers  began  to  dwell  on  the  possibility 
of  a  many-sided  course  of  instruction,  the  parts  of  which  should 
be  so  balanced  and  interconnected  as  to  correspond  to  the  many- 
sided  activities  of  the  single  mind,  and,  while  neglecting  none  of 
them,  train  all  alike  in  subordination  to  the  will.     This  con- 
ception showed  itself  in  the  idea  of  a  curriculum  so  designed 
as  to  furnish  a  complete  and  well-balanced  training  for  the  mind. 
And,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  selection  of  the  right  subjects 
of  instruction  was  all-important,  because  the  aim  of  instruction 
was  "  so  to  form  the  circle  of  thought  that  the  right  volitions 
would  spring  from  it.'^*     Thirdly,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
Prussian  statesman  of  the  first  decade  of  this  century  decided, 
above  all,  that  the  schools  should  train  up  men  of  a  noble  inde- 
pendence of  character.     This  was  their  inspiring  purpose  and 
the  animating  principle  of  all  their  work.     Their  native  land 
had  suffered  humiliation ;    to  retrieve  its  fortunes  there  must 
arise  all  over  Prussia  a  young  and  vigorous  generation,  with 
intellectual  powers  finely  trained  and  fully  developed.     To  pro- 
duce a  succession  of  generations  like  that  was  to  be  the  aim  of 
the  higher  schools.     And  where   in  history  was   the  ideal   of 
national  character  to  be  found?     "  Not  in  the  old  Roman  world, 
with  its  t<*ndency  towards  material  dominion  and  power     .     .     . ; 
not  in  the  world  of  mediaeval  Christianity  with  its  tendency  to 
repress  human  nature ;   not  in  the  modern  world,  with  its  ten- 
dency to  the  mechanic  arts  and  material  utility  "  ;  t  but  in  the 
history  and  literature  of  Hellas.     It  was  Greece  alone  that  had 
secured  the  full  and  free  and  fair  development  of  indiviaual 
character.     And,   therefore,   with    the    fervour  of    missionaries 
spreading  a  new  religion,  this  group  of  men,  who  were  statesmen 
and  educational  reformers  at  the  same  time,  insisted  on  Greek 
taking  an  important  place  among  tlie  subjects  prescribed  for  the 
curriculum  of  the  higher  schools.     It  was  a  young  men's  move- 

•  Cp.  Prof.  Rein's  article  on  "  Pestalozzi  and  Herbart."  (Forum,  May,  1896:) 
He  ruotes  the  following  passage  from  Herbart,  whicli  illustrates  the  psydiologi- 
cal  views  then  beginning  to  make  way  in  Germany.  "Instruction  aims  primarily 
nt  forming  the  circle  of  the  thoughts;  education  at  forming  the  character.  The 
latter  is  nothing  without  the  former.  .  .  One  has  education  in  one's  power 
only  on  condition  that  one  is  able  to  bring  into  the  youthful  soul  a  drclt  of  thought, 
closely  connerted  in  all  its  parU,^ 

t  Op.  Paulsen's  QtsrMrhU  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts,  it.,  280. 
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ment*  and  marked  by  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Its  leaders 
turned  from  the  literary  and  philosophical  tradition  of  France 
to  that  of  Greece  at  its  noblest  time.  Shelley's  words  in  his 
preface  to  "  Hellas  "  (1821)  are  inspired  by  the  same  feeling  of 
devotion  to  the  Greek  ideal.  "We  are  all  Greeks.  Our  laws, 
our  literature,  our  religion,  our  arts  have  their  root  in  Greece. 
But  for  Greece — ^Rome  the  instructor,  the  conqueror  or  the 
metropolis  of  our  ancestors,  would  have  spread  no  illumination 
with  her  arms,  and  we  might  still  have  been  savages  and  idola- 
ters ;  or,  what  is  worse,  might  have  arrived  at  such  a  stagnant 
and  miserable  state  of  social  institution  as  China  and  Japan 
possess.  The  human  form  and  the  human  mind  attained  to 
a  perfection  in  Greece  which  has  impressed  its  image  on  those 
faultless  productions  whose  very  fragments  are  the  despair  of 
modern  art,  and  has  propagated  impulses  which  cannot  cease, 
through  a  thousand  channels  of  manifest  or  imperceptible  opera- 
tion, to  ennoble  and  delight  mankind  imtil  the  extinction  of  the 
race."  It  was  the  aim  of  von  Humboldt  and  his  colleagues  to 
bring  into  all  the  schools  the  "  breadth,  central ity,  blitheness, 
repose,"  of  which  Mr.  Pater  speaks  as  the  marks  of  Hellenic 
culture.t  Much  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Winckelmann 
(1717-1768).  Just  as,  in  Mr.  Pater's  words,  Winckelmann  had 
"  defined  in  clearest  outline  the  problem  of  culture-balance,  unity 
with  oneself,  consummate  Greek  modelling."  for  Goethe  himself, 
at  the  time  when  the  latter,  "  possessing  all  modern  interests,  was 
ready  to  be  lost  in  the  perplexed  currents  of  modern  thought," 
so  in  like  manner  was  it  the  purpose  of  the  new  Prussian  Gym- 
nasium, as  its  very  name  implied,  to  secure  in  the  minds  and  / 
character  of  the  rising  generation  a  deep,  instinctive  reverence  f 
for  the  ideals  of  Greek  training  and  culture.  And,  under  the 
impulse  which  Schiller  and  Goethe  gave  to  German  literature,  it 
was  natural  enough  that  the  classics,  and  especially  the  Greek 
classics,  should  take  a  leading  place  in  the  normal  curriculum 
of  the  higher  schools.  But  the  preference  for  these  Hellenic 
studies  was  based  on  something  deeper  than  cesthetic  grounds. 
It  had  a  philosophical  and  propagandist  side  as  well.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement  hoped  that  they  might 
replace  the  sanctions  of  revealed  religion  bv  the  impulses  of 
Greek  culture.  And  in  much  that  they  wrote  about  their  edu- 
cational plans  there  is  an  echo  of  the  sentiment  half  veiled  in 
Schiller's  lines — 

"Da  die  Gotter  inenschlicher  nodi  waren, 

Waren  Menschen  j<ottUcher."  J 

*  Paulsen,  op.  cit.,  iv.,  312,  footnote. 

Op.  also  the  preface  to  Endymion,  written  in  1818,  when  Keats  was  23.  "1 
hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  dav  touched  the  beautiful  mythology  of  Greece 
and  dulled  its  brightness."  When  Keats  was  lent  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer 
(between  1812  aiKl  1815)  **he  read  it  all  night  long,  with  intense  delight,  even 
shouting  aloud  when  some  especial  passage  struck  his  imagination."  (Lonl  Hough 
ton's  memoir.) 

t  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance.     (Macmillan,  1873.)    Essay  on    • 
Winckelmann,  p.  201.) 

X  Dis  Gditer  Qriechenlands.  But  there  were  other**  who  held  firmly  to  the  view 
that  there  wa«  r.o  real  contradiction  between  (in'  the  w'der  sense  of  each)  the 
Greek  and  the  Ohristian  ideals.  Cp.  Dr.  Baumgarten's  article  on  Herder  in 
Profetoor  Rein's  Encycloxfadierhee  Handhiich  der  Padagogik. 
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In  the  history  of  education,  it  will  be  found  that  all  great 
changes  in  school  curricula  have  been  conditioned  by  other 
changes,  instinctive  or  avowed,  in  the  point  of  view  from  which 
men  look  out  upcn  the  great  problems  of  life  and  conduct.  This 
was  true  of  the  momentous  alterations  which  were  made  in  the 
curricula  of  the  Prussian  higher  schools  at  the  critical  period 
of  their  v^^organisation  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 
The  undcxiying  aim  of  the  promoters  of  these  changes  was  to 
give  effect  in  the  schools  to  what  they  conceived  as  being  the 
necessarily  new  direction  of  human  thouglit;  to  break  into  tho 
old  routine ;  to  disturb  the  old  tradition ;  to  substitute  for  it 
something  which  they  thought  more  living  and  actual,  more 
closely  adjusted  to  the  facts.  As  Novalis  said,  jjhUosophiren  ist 
de pMegmatisir eriy  vivificiren  ;  "  the  service  '  of  philosophy  "  (I 
quote  Mr.  Pater's  paraphrase)  "is  to  startle  the  human  spirit 
into  a  sharp  and  eager  observation.'*  And  with  this  aim  the 
founders  of  the  new  system  of  secondary  education  in  Pinissia 
sought  to  vitalise  the  higher  schools  by  the  impact  and  the  ferment 
of  Greek  philosophy  and  Greek  ideals  of  balanced  character. 
Had  there  been  no  such  intellectual  movement  dominating  the 
cultivated  circles  in  Prussia  at  that  time,  there  would  have  been 
no  such  searching  reform  of  secondary  education  as  actually 
took  place.  The  intellectual  effects  of  that  reform  liave  been 
felt  ever  since.  The  educated  classes  in  ,  Germany  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  collateral  consequences  of  new  philosophical 
ideas  than  is  the  case  with  us.  This  contrast  is  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  inherited  qualities  of  national  temperament.  But  mental 
characteristics  of  this  kind  are  strengthened  by  the  operations 
of  the  higher  schools ;  and  thus  the  tendencies  of  education, 
though  perhaps  primarily  the  effect,  become  also  in  a  measure 
the  cause,  of  certain  proclivities  in  the  national  character.  Anil 
u  is  liie  apparent  insensitiveness  of  the  average  educated  Eng- 
lishman to  the  wider  bearinefs  (on  national  policy  and  individual 
conduct),  of  such  philosophical  generalisations,  say,  as  Darwin's, 
that  produces  in  a  certain  type  of  German  mind  a  profound 
irritation,  as  of  wonder  blended  with  contempt.  "  Es  fehlt  in 
England,"  writes  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  "  an  eigentlicher  Macht 
der  Geistigkeit,  an  eigentlicher  Tiefe  des  geistifc^en  Blicks,  kurz 
an  Philosophic."*  He  means  that,  in  his  view,  the  Englivsh  mind 
is  lacking  in  the  power  of  intellectual  generalisation,  in  depth 
of  real  intellectual  insight,  in  ])hilosophical  power.  A  student 
of  the  instinctive  play  of  English  thouglit  on  problems  of  conduct 
and  belief,  taking  a  larger  view  of  the  meaning:  of  the  word 
"  ]>hilosophy,"  will  not  agree  with  this  criticism,  though,  within 
certain  limits,  he  will  admit  iis  force.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  methods  of  German  hij^her  education  have 
given  literary  and  philosophical  generalisations  an  easier  access 
to  the  averasre  educated  mind  than  have  our  English  methods. 


•  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  Jenseits  von  Qitt  itnd  JJose.  Vorspeil  einer  Philnnophio, 
Hpr  Znhinft.  (Sixth  editian,  Leipzig,  Naumann,  1896.  Section  252,  p.  221,  seq.) 
The  whole  passage  here  referred  to  is  significRnt. 
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The  English  mind  is  at  onco  less  facile  in  philosophical  analvfi^i^ 
and  less  easily  mastered  by  formulse  which  it  instinctively  leeis 
not  to  fit  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  pays  for  this  by  being  less 
adept  in  philosophic  expression  and  by  living  in  an  atmosphere 
less  sensitive  as  a  rule  to  the  wider  significance  of  new  ideas. 
And  the  differences,  possibly  racial,  in  the  intellectual  life  of  tlie 
two  countries  are  accentuated  by  differences  in  the  influences 
and  methods  prevalent  in  the  higher  grades  of  their  educational 
systems. 

To  return,  the  insistence  on  Greek  culture  as  an  essential 
element  in  all  higher  education  was  the  distinctive  note  of 
the  reform  of  the  Prussian  Secondary  Schools  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  Greek  had,  of  course,  been  revived  as  part  of 
the  discipline  of  the  highest  culture  ever  since  the  Renaissance. 
But  it  had,  with  rare  exceptions,  been  subordinated  to  the  study 
of  Latin.  Latin  was  the  common  language  of  the  educated 
world  of  Europe,  and  therefore  as  indispensable  as  has  been  for 
many  generations  French  with  diplomatists  and  as  is  to-day 
English  with  the  modern  commercial  traveller.  Out  of  tliis 
natural  and  necessary  use  of  Latin  in  the  schools  sprang  a 
further  consequence :  the  experience  and  skill  of  teachers  were 
gradually  concentrated  on  so  using  it  as  to  provide  an  early  and 
stringent  discipline  for  the  mind,  an  exercise  in  accuracy,  in 
logic,  in  habits  of  exact  reasoning,  and,  as  the  use  of  Latin 
a^  a  means  of  oral  intercourse  between  educated  men  very  slowly 
fell  into  desuetude,  its  value  as  a  mental  discipline  became  more 
prominent.  But  comparatively  little  stress  was  laid  on  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  Roman  civilisation  and  philosophy.  The 
reformers  of  Prussian  secondary  education  desired  to  find  an 
intellectual  ferment  for  the  schools.  It  was,  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  its  influence  on  character  and  on  the  outlook  and  h'va^ 
of  the  pupils  that  they  laid  an  altogether  new  emphasis  on  Greek 
in  their  curriculum.  It  was  not  their  purpose  merely  to  secure 
an  addition  to  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  pupils.  Still  less 
was  their  aim  a  pedantic  one.  They  wanted  to  secure  "  wider 
horizons,  an  enlargement  of  the  whole  mental  outlook."  They 
believed,  as  Professor  Butcher  has  put  it,  that  "  the  application 
of  a  clear  and  fearless  intellect  to  every  domain  of  life  was  one 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Greece  to  the  world."*  And  there- 
fore they  chose  Greek  language  and  literature  as  the  "yea^^t" 
of  their  new  curriculum.  vSome,  indeed,  of  the  men  of  the  tir.u' 
went  out  of  theii  way  to  disparage  Latin  at  the  (expense  (;i 
Greek.t  One  eminent  teacher  declared  that  "his  soul  was 
y)ossessed  by  the  thought  of  so  unveiling  Greek  antiquit>"  as  to 
inspire  the  German  nation  with  ideas  of  patriotism  and  liberty. '^ 
Herbart  himself  maintained  that  a  classical  education  should 
begin  with  the  reading  of  the  Odyssey,  but  with  him  this  vio<v 
was  based,  not  so  much  on  any  special  enthusiasm  for  the  intel- 
lectual effects  of  Greek  culture,  as  on  a  belief  that  the  storie-. 

•  Sorm  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius.     (Maoraillan,  1891),  p.  24. 
t  Op.  PassoVg  remarks,  quoted  by  Paulsen.     Geschichte  des  gelehrten  Unter- 
rirhtSf  vol.  iv.,  p.  236,  eeq. 
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in  the  Odyssey  were  specially  appropriate  to  the  early  stages 
of  intellectual  development  in  the  child.  In  Professor  Paulsen's 
words,  **  the  speculative  phantasies  of  this  movement  for  inspir- 
ing new  national  ideas  by  means  of  Hellenic  culture  were 
repugnant  to  his  calm  and  sagacious  temperament."  Neverthe- 
less, he  held  that  boys  should  begin  Greek  before  Latin,  master- 
ing, to  start  with,  the  barest  elements  of  inflexion  and  then 
learning  the  language  by  reading  selections  from  the  classical 
authors,  not  by  memorising  rules  of  grammar.*    Thus  a  subor- 

•  For  Herhart's  views  on  the  prioritv  of  Greek  to  Lxtin,  see  \V.  Willmau's 
edition  of  Heilxvrt'a  works,  Leipzig,  Vass,  vol.  i.,  p.  76,  2-28,  291;  vol.  ii.,  156, 
464,  seq.  473.)  J  oh.  Schuize  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  Gymnasium  at  Manau,  accord- 


(1791) 

ill  Kngland,  "  wished  that  Grtek  might  be  tiiught  before  Latin."  Knox  was  master 
qI  Tunbridge  school,  and  opposed  the  innovating  scheme  on  practioul  grounds. 
But  he  admits  that  Greek  may  someitimes  be  taught  before  Latin  "in  private 
tuition,"  a  concession  which  is  interesting  when  it  is  remembered  thcit*  Herbart's 
own  views  on  the  subject  were  largely  formed  during  his  years  of  work  as 
prhrate  tutor  to  the  sons  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Bern,  1797-1800.  The  view  that 
boys  should  learn  Gr^ek  before  Latin  has  many  advocates  at  the  pre.sent  time. 
But  the  prevailing  opinion  lays  stress  on  Hellenic  studies  as  an  element  in  the 
later,  rather  than  in  the  earlier  stiges  of  a  liberal  education.  The  special  form  of 
enthusiasm  which  prevailed  in  Prusj^ia  at  the  bcgianing  of  the  century  ha^, 
of  course,  long  since  evaporated.  But  the  position  of  Greek  in  the  sch&me  of  a 
liberal  curriculum  has  probably  never  been  stronger  than  it  is  to-day.  New  dis- 
coveries in  archaiology,  and  the  (icvelopment  of  historical  and  literary  studies 
have  enhanced  its  educational  value.  The  case  :or  Greek  was  admirably  stat?'! 
in  a  leading  article  in  the  l^imts  of  November  23rd,  1897.  "  There  "^ has, 'of 
course,  never  been  any  (question  as  to  the  value  of  Greek  studies  as  an  instrument 
of  liberal  education.  As  a  key  to  the  noblest  tihoughts  that  have  moved  man- 
kind, the  influence  of  which  is  still  felt  in  every  department  of  mental  activity, 
while  their  power  and  beauty  must  of  necessity  evaporate  in  the  best  of  transla- 
tions, Greek  could  never  be  at  a  discoimt.  .  .  iSie  true  significance  of  Greek 
culture  becomes  more  clear  and  striking  with  the  progress  of  the  hiunan  mind.  .  . 
The  questions  most  pressing  in  regard  to  higher  education  now  seems  to  bo,  not 
whether  Greek  shall  continue  to  be  taught,  hut  how  it  shall  be  taught,  and  to 
whom,  i.e.,  to  what  extent  it  shall  continue  to  be  a  mere  vehicle  for  grammatical 
drudgery  or  forced  on  unwilling  students  to  whom  it  will  never  be  useful  or 
interesting.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  alleged  failure  of  Greek  as 
an  educational  instrument  has  been  due  to  faulty  and  unintelligent  teaching.  Boys 
have  been  put  to  the  Greek  grammar  before  they  were  of  an  age  to  see  in  it 
any  meaning  or  intereat  wha^tever,  and  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  have 
too  often  been  used  as  a  mere  vehicle  for  parsing.  .  .  The  remedy  is  not  in  the 
abolition  of  Greek  study,  but  in  the  improvement  of  its  methods.  Our  public 
school  and  University  teaching  seems  disposed  to  abandon  that  excessive  devotion 
to  iframmatical  analysis  which  killed  all  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  Greek 
authors,  and  to  encourage  wider  reading  with  a  view  to  the  acauisition  of  vocabu- 
lary and  intelligent  understanding  of  what  is  read.  Greek  literature  may  hold 
its  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  hi^er  education  if  it  is  studied,  not  for  the 
illustration  of  grammatical  rules,  but  for  the  communication  of  thoughts 
worth  reading  and  remembering,  and  beauties  not  of  one  age  onlv,  but  of  all 
time.  '  A  view,  similar  to  this,  is  gaining  ground  in  Genmanv,  as  will  be  seen  below. 
Jt  niay  further  be  noted  here  that  there  was  a  verv  real  connexion  between 
rhe  ardent  advocacy  of  Hellenic  studies  in  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  other  currents  of  philosophic  thought  on  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
^}ft^'  /^T;^^^?^  "r]^  *"^  °^  ^^^  Datriotic  .statesmen  of  the  time  to  make  €«ch 
cihzen  feel  that  he  belonged  not  to  himself  alone,  but  to  the  State.  S^a  l\  oh\\ 
X^  vofii^^iv  ahrhu  ainnv  rlva  thai  rS>v  jro\trS>p,  iiWh  wivras  ttjs  -k&K^ws, 
fi6oL0i^  y^p  e^aaros  rr,s  7ro\f«$.  iArUioth^  Polifivs.  Z  {0)  1,  1  337a). 
llie  true  spiritual  freedom  of  the  individual  was  to  be  consciously  realised  in 
the  act  of  voluntary  subordination  to  the  will  of  the  community,  of  which  he 
formed  a  part.  The  relation  of  this  idea  to  the  philosophical  and  IHerary  movement 
of  the  time  is  discn«sed  by  Professor  Herford,  in  his  Age  of  Wordswirth.  (Bell. 
Xolfi),  pp.   '*'"  -■•^— • 
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dinate  tendency  in  the  educational  thonglit  of  the  period  rein- 
forced the  strong  movement  in  favour  of  making  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  the  special  mark  of  the  reformed  classi- 
cal training.  ^  . 

The  effect  of  the  imposition  of  the  new  and  wider  curriculum 
on  the  Prussian  Secondary  Schools  was  at  once  to  raise  the 
standard  of  their  education.  But  this  was  done  at  the  cost  of 
lengthening  the  normal  school  course,  of  consequently  raising 
the  age  of  entrance  to  the  University,  of  curtailing  the  period 
devoted  at  the  University  to  general  education  and  strengthening 
the  tendency  to  academic  specialisation,  and,  finally,  of  increas- 
ing the  range  of  subjects  which  a  boy  was  required  to  master  at 
school.  Thus,  at  all  points,  the  results  of  Prussian  policy  in 
secondary  education  have  been  to  accentuate  the  difference 
between  the  German  system  and  our  own. 

I  have  gone  at  this  length  into  what  at  first  sight  may  seem 
to  be  mainly  an  historical  question,  because  it  is  reall}'  the  key  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  present  position  of  secondary  and 
higher  education  in  Prussia.  The  account  of  later  developments 
must  necessarily  be  abridged  within  small  compass. 

When  the  reformed  classical  schools  in  Prussia  had  been  at 
work  for  some  years  they  incurred  criticism  from  two  distinct 
points  of  view.  In  the  first  jilace  they  were  accused  of  impair- 
ing the  intellectual  activity  of  their  scholars  by  what  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  called  "  geistige  UberfiLtteining,"  or  mental  over- 
feeding. The  result  was  that  the  new  curriculum  of  1837,  while 
leaving  the  sum  of  working  hours  practically  untouched,  con- 
centrated more  time  on  Latin,  at  the  cost  of  Greek  and  of  Mathe- 
matics and  the  mother-tongue.*  The  semi-political,  semi-religious 
enthusiasm  for  Greek  had  already  spent  much  of  its  force,  and,  as 
always,  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  world  of  ideas  affected 
the  curriculum  of  the  higher  schools.  The  second,  and  not  less 
formidable,  line  of  attack  came  from  those  who  held  that  there 
was  need  for  a  second  and  wholly  different  type  of  higher  school 
than  the  classical,  in  order  to  provide  a  fitting  education  for  boys 
destined,  not  for  university  studies,  but  for  commercial  and 
industrial  life.  The  reform  of  the  local  grammar  schools  had 
rendered  them  less  than  ever  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  those 
pupils  whose  future  careers  would  be  not  professional  or 
'  academic,  but  on  a  somewhat  lower  social  plane.  Herbart  him- 
self had  insisted  from  the  first  that  hohere  Biirgerschulen,  what 
we  might  call  citizens*  higher  schools,  were  a  sine  qua  nan  in  the 
complete  educational  equipment  of  a  modern  State.  Every  year 
strengthened  this  form  of  educational  demand.  Some  people, 
especially  in  the  industrial  districts,  advocated  the  establishment 
of  "  modem  sides "  in  the  local  classical  schools.  It  was  con- 
tended that  arrangements  should  thus  be  made  to  provide,  with 
perhaps  some  form  of  common  foundation,  two  different  kinds  of 
education  under  one  roof.  But  the  Prussian  Education  Depart- 
ment held  its  ground.  In  a  circular  of  1825,  it  set  iiself  definitely 

*  The   curriciiliim    (Lehrplan)    of    1837.    is  printed  in  Paulsen's  Ge^ichirhte  des 
-if^lejirten  UnterrirhU,  vol.  il,  p,  361. 
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* 
against  any  mixture  of  the  types  of  Secondary  Schools.  The 
justice  of  a  demand  for  a  "  modem  "  education  was  admitted,  but 
the  supply  of  such  education  was  held  to  be  the  affair  of  the 
municipalities  themselves.  The  State  could  not  do  everything, 
and  the  essential  matter  of  State  concern  was  the  maintenance  of 
the  highest  form  of  secondary  education  (i.e.,  as  was  held,  the 
classical)  in  such  profusion  as  to  make  it  easy  of  access  to  all 
pupils  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  it.  To  mix  up  classical 
and  modem  education  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prussian 
Education  Department  at  that  time,  end  in  spoiling  both.  The 
two  types  were  essentially  different,  had  different  aims,  needed 
different  curricula  and  teachers  differently  trained,  were  in  short 
needed  for  different  classes  in  the  commimity.  No  single  teacher 
could  efficiently  serve  two  masters — the  cause  of  classical  educa- 
tion and  that  of  studies  more  immediately  useful.  Such  a  double 
service  would  impair  his  efficiency,  injure  the  unity  of  his  work, 
prevent  him  from  devoting  himself  to  either  problem  with  the 
single-mindedness  essential  to  complete  success.  If  the  muni- 
cipalities felt  the  need  for  another  type  of  secondary  school,  better 
suited  to  tlie  needs  of  the  trading  and  industrial  classes,  let  them 
supply  it.  But  the  State,  it  was  urged,  must  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  securing  the  highest  form  of  secondary  education, 
which  could  rarely  hope  to  be  totally  self-supporting,  but  was 
neverthdess  of  the  first  and  most  essential  importance  to  \he 
higher  welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

This  decision  marked  another  turning-point  in  the  educational 
"policy  of  Prussia.  From  that  time  forward  it  was  a  fixed 
principle  that  the  different  types  of  secondary  school  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  kept  distinct.  In  England  the  course  of  events 
has  been  otherwise,  and  the  amalgamation  of  different  types  of 
curriculum  under  one  headmaster  has  become  a  characteristic 
of  our  system  of  secondary  education. 

The  demand  for  a  "  modem  "  as  distinguished  from  a  classical 
curriculum  has  had  behind  it  some  of  the  strongest  forces  of  our 
time.  In  all  directions  industry  and  commerce  have  felt  the 
impulse  of  new  ideas ;  the  fiel^  of  their  activity  has  rapidly 
widened,  more  of  general  knowledge  has  become  necessaiy  as  a 
preparation  for  practical  careers.  In  the  application  of  science  to 
industry  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  young 
men  of  ability,  well-trained  in  studies  which  equip  them  for 
business  callings  instead  of  tending  to  estrange  their  sympathies 
from  commercial  life.  And  in  the  vast  expansion  of  foreign 
trade,  with  all  tKe  new  facilities  offered  to  commercial  enterprise 
by  steam  communication,  the  press  and  the  telegraph,  proficiency 
in  the  use  of  modern  tongues  has  become  an  increasingly  valuable 
part  of  the  intellectual  outfit  of  an  aspirant  to  commercial 
success.  And,  behind  all  this,  there  has  been  the  deeper  instinct 
that  the  conditions  of  modern  life  call  for  a  culture  of  their  own ; 
for  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  development  of  modern  state's 
and  of  modern  industry,  for  closer  acquaintance  with  the  methods 
and  conclusions  of  scientific  inquiry ;  for  the  careful  study,  during 
the  years  of  school-time,  of  modem  literature,  modem  history, 
and    modern   ideas.     Thus   the   trend   towards  a  new  form  of 
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curriculum  has  not  been  utilitarian  only,  or  solely  based  on  com- 
mercial interests.  Far  more  profoundly  significant  than  the 
merely  commercial  aspect  of  the  movement  has  been  the  slowly 
f  ormea  conception  of  a  new  kind  of  liberal  education,  which  shall 
discard  the  dead  routine  of  tradition  and  write  itself  afresh  in 
nii  dern  studies,  in  an  altered  discipline,  in  revised  ideals  of  life. 

Ihit  this  wider  notion  of  "  modern  '*  education  did  not  quickly 
disengage  itself  from  narrower  and  more  "  Philistine  "  demands. 
Tl)e  tradition  of  the  Healschule  inherited  from  the  eighteenth 
century  had  led  men  to  regard  specific  forms  of  preparation  for 
different  kinds  of  commercial  and  industrial  life  as  inseparable 
from  the  curriculum  of  the  citizens'  higher  schools.  It  was 
Spilleke  who  more  than  any  other  man  made  effective  protest  in 
Pi*ussia  against  this  tendency  to  identify  premature  technical 
specialisation  with  all  schemes  for  providing  a  higher  grade  of 
education  for  the  sons  of  the  trading  and  lower  middle  class. 
In  his  essay  published  in  1822  he  set  on  foot  the  propaganda  for 
the  Healschule  as  we  know  it  to-day.  Thus,  just  as  the  Prussian 
Education  Department  on  the  one  hand  prevented  the  classical 
schools  from  being  mixed  up  with  educational  aims  of  another 
kiaJ,  so  Spilleke  on  the  other  hand  prevented  the  ideal  of  a 
"  modern "  Kberal  education  from  being  mixed  up  with  pre- 
maturely  specialised  instruction. 

The  new  ideas  slowly  made  their  way.  Over  against  the 
favourite  curriculum  of  the  fully  classical  school,  teaching  both 
Latin  and  Greek  and  preparing  boys  for  the  University  and  the 
higher  professions,  there  gradually  took  shape  the  conception  of 
two  other  kinds  of  school — the  one  using  Latin  as  a  linguistic 
discipline  but  teaching  no  Greek;  the  other  seeking  linguistic 
training  in  modem  languages  alone.  These  two  types  of 
"  modern  "  education  were  for  a  time  somewhat  intermixed.  In 
1832  the  "provisional  regulation  for  the  leaving  examinations 
in  the  citizens'  schools  and  Realschulen  (Vorlaufige  In- 
struktion  fur  die  an  den  hoheren  Burger-  und  Realschulen 
auzuordnenden  Entlassungs-priifungen)  secured  for  such  pupils 
in  these  schools  as  should  pass  the  leaving  examination  the 
privilege  (previously  limited  to  the  scholars  from  fully  classical 
schools)  of  one  year's  military  service  and  of  admission  to  the 
])05tal  service,  forest  service,,  and  the  profession  of  architect. 
Latin  was  expected  but  not  actually  required.  If  the  candidate 
did  not  offer  Latin,  the  fact  was  to  be  noted  on  his  certificate. 
Thu.^,  in  the  first  stage,  the  Realg\mnasium  (semi-classical 
school)  and  the  Healschule  (non-classical  school)  were  ti*eated  as 
two  sub-varieties  of  one  type  of  secondary  school.* 

With  ups  and  downs,  corresponding  in  part  to  changes  in  the 
political  outlookjt  the  fortunes  of  the  "modern"  schools 
gradually  improved.  By  some  of  the  more  old-fashioned 
classical  teachers  they  were  held  up  to  derision  and  contempt. 
"  They  are  schools  which  cram  into  boys  what  will  '  pay,^ " 
Nutzlichkeitakramschulen) ;  "  Boys  who  leave  a  Gymnasium  for 

*  Paulsen.     OcscKicIUe  des  gdehrten  Unterrichts^  vol.  ii.,  p.  647,  8eq. 
+  Ibid,  pp.  472  3,  651. 
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a  Realschiile  are,  with  few  exceptions,  lads  that  no  one  can 
make  much  use  of  and  of  whom  one  thanks  Heaven  to  be  rid  " — 
sucji  are  some  of  the  recorded  expressions  of  the  time.  But  in 
1859  "modern''  secondary  education  was  recognised  by  the 
Grovernment  in  a  more  lormal  manner  than  before.  The 
"modern"  schools  were  divided  into  three  classes:  — 

(1.)  Realschulen  of  the  first  class  (with  a  nine  years'  course 

including  Latin). 
(2.)  Realschulen  of  the  second  class  (with  Latin  optional). 
(3.)  Hohere  Bxirgerschulen  (the  same  as  (1)  above,  but  with 

only  a  seven  years'  course). 

So  far,  however,  the  universities  were  closed  to  the  scholars  from 
all  these  schools.  In  1870  pupils  who  successfully  completed  the 
lull  course  of  nine  years'  work  in  Realschulen  of  the  first  class 
were  given  access  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  natural  science, 
and  modern  languages  at  the  University.  This  opened  to  them 
a  number  oi  professions  to  which  they  had  had  no  previous, 
access,  including  that  of  teaching*  certain  subjects  in  secondary 
schools.  In  1879  the  lower  technical  schools  (Gewerbeschulen) 
Avere  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce to  that  of  the  Education  Department,  and  re-named 
Realschulen  without  Latin.  And  at  length  in  1882  the  new 
Lehrplane  re-classified  the  hierarchy  of  Prussian  secondary 
??chools  as  follows :  — 

1.  Schools  with  a  full  course  of  nine  years : 

(a)  (Tvmasium  (fully  classical  school). 

(6)  RealgjTunasium  (with  Latin  but  no  Greek). 

(c)  Oberrealschule  (no  Latin  or  Greek). 

2.  Schools  with  a  course  of  six  years : 

[a)  Progymnasium  (fully  classical). 

(6)  Realprogj-mnasium  (Latin  but  no  Greek). 

(c)  Hohere  Biirgerschule  (no  Latin  or  Greek). 

3.  Schools  with  a  course  of  seven  years. 
.  Realschule  (no  Latin  or  Greek). 

The  Education  Department  had  thus  definitely  accepted  the 
idea  of  non-classical  training  as  a  part  of  the  national  system  of 
higher  education,  though  the  distribution  of  the  privileges  among 
the  various  types  of  school,  even  among  those  with  the  same 
length  of  course,  remained  (and  remains)  unequal. 

In  the  meantime  great  changes  had  been  made  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  Gymnasium  or  fully  classical  school.  After  tlie 
alterations  made  in  1837  (referred  to  above)  the  next  notewortny 
revision  took  place  in  1856.  The  aim  of  the  changes  was  to  lessen 
the  pressure  on  the  scholars,  to  bring  back  more  freedom,  unitv 
and  spontaneity  into  the  work  of  this  highest  grade  of  Prussian 
secondary  schools.*  It  seems  doubtful  whether  these  benefits 
were  actually  attained.  "More  freedom  in  theorv,  not  in 
practice,"  is  Professor  Paulsen's  comment.     But  in  1882,  when 

•Paulsen,     ^ffeschirhie  det  QeUhrtm  TJnttrrichts,  vol.  ij.,  pp.  511,  8<jq, 
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tlie  Kealgymuasiiun  [i.e.,  the  secondary  school  with  Latin  but  no 
Greek)  was  first  recognised  under  thai  name  and  given'  a  special 
curriculum  of  its  own,  more  drastic  changes  were  made  in  the 
Lehrplan  of  the  Gymnasium  itself.  Modern  studies  were  given 
a  larger  place  in  the  classical  curriculum — a  change  which  was 
taking  place  contemporaneously  in  the  English  secondary  schools 
of  the  same  type — and  while  the  hours  devoted  weekly  to  Latin 
and  Greek  were  reduced  by  11,  mathematics  gained  2,  natural 
science  4,  history  and  geography  3,  French  4.*  The  scheme  of 
studv  stood  as  follows :  — 

GYMXAsiuai.    Number  ok  v/kbkly  Lessons  in  School. 


Name  of  Class. 

V. 

Ober 
III. 

Uutjr 
II. 

Ob  Ji- 
ll. 

Uuter 
I. 

VI. 

IV. 

Uuter 
III. 

Ober 
I. 

Be'igiouB    Iiutruc 
>     tion. 

Mother  Tougue 

Latin 

Oreek 

French    • 

History    and   Oeo- 
graphy. 

Mathematics  - 

Natural  History 

Physics   • 

Writing  . 

Drawing 

Total    • 


3 


» 

« 

9 

0 

— 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

28 

30 

2 
9 

5 
4 

4 
2 


2       I 

2 
9 
7 
2 
3 

3 
2 


2 

2 

2 

*    , 

0 

8      I 

7 

7      , 

2 

8 

3 

3 

4 

2 

__ 

2 

2 

S 


2 
3 


2 

3 
8 
0 
2 
3 


3 

8 
6 
2 
3 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Bealgymnasium,  the  Greek-less  sister 
of  the  Gymnasium,  differed  from  the  Realschule  of  the  first  class 
out  of  which  it  had  been  developed,  by  the  marked  increase 
assigned  to  the  hours  of  instruction  in  Latin.  Its  curriculum,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Realschulen  of  the  first  class,  showed 
a  reduction  of  3  hours  weekly  in  the  time  assigned  to  mathe- 
matics, of  4  hours  under  the  head  of  natural  science,  and  of 
smaller  reductions  in  other  non-classical  subjects  with  an  increase 
of  no  less  than  10  hours  weekly  in  Latin. 

The  changes  of  1882,  says  Professor  Paulsen,  were  of  the 
nature  of  a  compromise.  Xeither  the  advocates  of  the  classical, 
nor  those  of  the  modem,  education  got  what  they  wanted.  The 
classical  teachers  had  hoped  for  more  freedom  on  the  side  of  the 
humanities.  They  found  themselves  under  the  necessitv  of 
compelling  their  scholars  to  reach  a  higher  Ipvel  of  attainment 
in  a  wider  range  of  subjects,  especially  in  mathematics,  in  French 
and  in  natural  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  in  the 
Realschulen  had  desired  more  freedom  to  model  their  curriculum 
according  to  the  needs  of  their  scholars.  They  obtained,  in  the 
Realgymnasien,  a  heavy  burden  of  Latin,  and,  in  the  Oberrsal- 

*  PauUen.     Geschickte  des  gdehrten  UnterrichtSy  vol.  ii.,  p.  576. 
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scliulen,  no  freedom  to  teach  Latin  at  all.  The  policy  of  fixed 
types  of  school  had  again  prevailed,  and  this  involved  strict 
regulation  as  the  price  paid  for  high  intellectual  attainment  in 
each  of  the  types  ordained. 

There  followed,  naturally  enough,  a  period  of  controversy  and 
unrest.  The  liealgpnuasicn  sent  up  to  the  Universities  (for 
those  studies,  that  is,  which  were  open  to  scholars  from  this  type 
of  school)  an  increasing  number  of  students.  There  were  signs 
of  an  overcrowding  of  the  professions.  The  demands  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  classes  for  a  purely  "  modem  "  educa- 
tion became  more  insistent.  The  ehampions  of  the  old  classical 
education  showed  signs  of  entering  into  alliance  with  the 
advocates  of  the  Latin-less  schools  in  order  to  crush  out  the 
"  dangerous  compromise  embodied  in  the  Realgymnasium " 
which  taught  Latin  but  discarded  Greek.  Others  urged  the 
claims  of  a  new  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  secondary 
schools  teaching  no  classics  in  the  sixth  lowest  (years')  classes, 
and  then  forking  out  at  that  point  into  three  parallel  divisions, 
with  (1)  Latin  and  Greek,  (2)  Latin  only,  and  (3)  neither  Latin 
or  Greek  respectively  in  their  alternative  curricula.  Then  came 
the  famous  Conference  on  Secondary  Education,  held  in  Berlin 
in  December  1890,  and  described  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper. 
And  finally  the  Prussian  Education  Department  issued  the 
Curricula  of  1891,  a  translation  of  which  is  printed  in 
this  volume.  The  schools,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
classified  according  to  tlieir  distinct  and  separate  types.  There 
is  no  confusion  or  intermixture.  Each  kind  of  school  is  intended 
to  fulfil  a  certain  end.  Its  aim,  in  each  subject,  is  fixed  for  it  in 
a  definite  manner.  There  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  standard 
which  each  shall  reach  at  every  stage  of  its  work,  in  every  branch 
of  its  work,  and  at  the  completion  of  its  work.  But  the  State 
recognises  three  alternative  types  of  "general  education"  as 
obtainable  in  secondary  schools.  To  all  three  types,  however,  it 
by  no  means  accords  equal  privileges.  The  Gymnasium  is  still 
the  more  highly  favoured  of  the  three.  It  alone  has  the  full 
range  of  privileges  to  ofEer.  It  still  attracts  the  pick  of  the 
boys,  though  of  course  to  any  such  generalisation  there  are  many 
exceptions.  It  alone  can  admit  its  pupils  to  the  study  of 
Philosophy,  of  History,  of  Classical  Philology,  of  Law,  of 
Theology,  of  Economic  Science,  and  of  Medicine,  at  the  Univer- 
sity. That  is  to  say  every  doctor  and  every  jurist  in  Prussia  has 
had  to  pass  through  the  complete  classical  course  of  nine  years  at 
a  Gymnasium.  The  possession  of  these  privileges  naturally  main- 
tains its  high  inherited  prestige.  It  is  the  most  highly  favoured 
of  the  three  types  of  complete  secondary  school.  The  Real- 
gymnasium,  on!  the  other  hand,  has  only  two  privileges  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Oberrealschule,  viz.,  the  right  of  admitting 
its  pupils  to  the  higher  Military  and  Naval  Service  and  to  the 
study  of  Modem  Languages  at  the  University.* 

*  A  summary  of  the  privileges  attaching  to  the  various  types  of  Seoondaty 
Schools  in  Prussia  will  be  found  in  Special  Reports  on  Educational  SubjectSf 
1896-7  (pp.  432,  »eq.). 
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The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
different  types  of  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  in  the  winter  half- 
year  1895-6,*  the  last  for  which  statistics  are  available :  — 


I^pe  of  School. 

Number  of  Schools. 

Number  of  Scholars 
in  the  schools. 

Number  of  Scholars 

in  the 

Preparatory  Department. 

(a)  With  nine  yoars'  coune : 
Gymnaslen    - 

Kealgymnauea     • 

Oberrealschulen    • 

278 
86 
24 

76,078 
24,634 
10,288 

8,976 
8,833 
1,726 

(fr)  With  six  yean'  coorae : 
Progymnaaien 

Realprogymuaaien 

46 

71 

4,644 
6,466 

266 
060 

Realachulen  - 
ToUl 


73 


672 


10,676 


3.676 


141,684 


10.494 


Thu-j  there  were  in  Prussia  318  secondary  schools  with  a 
curriculum  including  Greek  and  Latin ;  157  secondary  schools 
teaching  Latin  but  no  Greek ;  and  97  secondary  schools  teaching 
no  classics  at  all.  In  the  fully  classical  schools  there  were 
80,622  pupils ;  in  the  semi-classical,  30,999 ;  and  in  the  non- 
classical,  29,963.  The  scholars  in  the  preparatory  departments 
are  omitted  from  this  comparison  because  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  will  proceed  to  the  upper  departments  of  the  scmie  school, 
e.(/.y  many  boys  go  from  the  preparatory  department  of  a 
Gymnasium  or  Realgymnasium,  before  beginning  Latin,  to  a 
non-classical  school. 

These  figures  show  that,  though  not  unassailed,  the  numerical 
as  well  as  the  social  primacy  of  the  fully  classical  schools  is  still 
unshaken  in  Prussia.  Tradition,  social  preference,  professional 
habit  are  all  in  their  favour,  not  to  speak  of  actuid  privileges 
and  the  possible  superiority  of  their  curriculum.  But  in 
any  comparison  of  the  intellectual  effects  of  different 
curricula,  it  is  important  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain 
whether  the  actual  material,  on  which  the  curricula  operate, 
is  strictly  comparable  in  the  different  types  of  school  con- 
cerned. Herr  Alex.  Wernicke,  writing  in  the  ZeUschrift  filr 
lateinlose  hohere  Schiden  for  February  12,  1897,  stated  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  most  gifted  boys  in  Prussia  (and  not  those  of 
the  upper  classes  only)  are  generally  sent  to  the  fully  classical 
schools.f  In  so  far  as  this  statement  is  accurate,  and  as  a 
general  truth  it  seems  undisputed,  the  Gymnasien  start  with  the 
immense  advantage  of  having  the  best  class  of  boys  to  deal  with. 
But  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  may  lose  this 
and  other  adventitious  benefits. 


•  Siatistisches  Jakrbuch  der  mheren  Sckulen,  1897-8.     (Leiprig,  Teubner),  2iid 

Abtoilun^r.  p.  1,038.  ,        .     ., 

t  P.  143.    The  writer  erplains,  in  a  footnote,  that  he  us  aware  that,  m  the  case 
me  non-classical  schools,  the  conditions  are  more  favourable. 
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XIII.— The  Edncational  Effects  of  a  Definite  Classification  of 
Secondary  Schools  according  to  their  Curricula,  and  to  the 
Length  of  their  Normal  Course. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  however — and  for  certain  purposes  it  is 
worth  a  great  deal — Prussia  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  clear- 
cut  classification  of  the  different  types  of  secondary  schools 
according  to  their  aims  and  curricula.  Some  headmasters  of 
English  secondary  schools  lament  the  absence  of  any  similar 
classification  in  this  country.  Thus,  in  an  address  delivered  in 
January  1898,  Dr.  Gow,  oi  Nottingham,  urged  the  necessity  of 
some  form  of  "intellectual  organisation  of  secondary  schools  hy 
means  of  general  curricula.'*  He  maintained  tliat  *'  it  is  desirable 
and  necessary  that  the  public  at  large  should  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  secondaiy  schools,  which  it  will  not  do  until  the 
schools  are  arranged  on  some  intelligible  plan.'*  The  outline  of 
such  a  plan  he  sketched  as  follows :  — 

"  Let  us  suppose  a  NatiouAl  Council  of  Education  to  have  been  appointed 
and  to  have  issued  a  series  of  curricula  for  schools  of  difl'erent  types,  for 
secondary  schools  which  prepare  for  the  Universities  and  the  professions, 
for  secondary  schools  which  prepare  for  business,  for  technical  schools,  for 
higher  grade  schools,  for  elementary  schools.     I  lay  no  stress  on  this  list, 
but  give  it  merely  to  illustrate  tlie  kind  of  work  that  I  want  the  Council  to 
do  at  their  discretion.     Suppose  that,  for  secondary  schools,  with  which 
alone  I  am  concerned,  the  curricula  should  state  what  subjects  should  be 
taught,  what  time  should  be  given  to  each,  and  what  standard  should  be 
attained  in  each  form  or  set.     Suppose  that  each  school  were  required  to 
print,  every  term,  a  complete  list  of  each  form  and  set,  with  time-table  and 
subjects  of  instruction.     Suppose  that  local  inspectors  were  appointed,  whcjse 
business  should  be  to  visit  the  schools  and,  without  interfering  with  the 
teaching,  to  certify  that  the  work  was  really  done  and  the  standards  really 
maintained.     Consider  what  advantages  would  result  from  such  a  system  to 
the  public,  the  profession,  and  the  pupils.     Parents  would,  in  a  fr^vr  years, 
understand  the  work  of  each  school  and  the  standards  of  each  form,  and 
would  assist  in  keeping  their  children  at  least  up  to  the  average  standard  of 
their  age ;  and  again,  parents  who  removed  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  would  have  security  that  they  would  find  somewhere  near  their 
new  home  a  school  differing  oidy  in  unimportant  particulars  from  that  which 
they  had  lately  left.     Schoolmasters  would  be  protected  from  ignorant  and 
vexailous  interference,  but  at  the  same  time  any  indolence  or  incapacity 
or  duj)licity  on  their  part  could  not  long  remain  undetected.     .     .     .     The 
preliminary  professional  examinations  could  be  abolished  and  without  detri- 
ment to  the  professions,  for  it  would  be  open  to  them  to  say,  '  We  will  not 
take  a  boy  except  from  a  school  of  a  certain  type  and  from  a  certain  standard 
in  it.*     The  time  saved  from  examinations  could  be  given  to  learning,  and 
the  evil  effects  of  examinations  would  not  exist.     Everv  teacher  would  teach 
his  best^  conscious  that  he  was  in  rivalry  with  hundreds  who  were  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing,  and  that  his  success  could  not  be  overlooked.     Expe- 
riments could  be  publicly  notified  and  the  results  recorded  by  competent 
judges ;  and  teachers,  when  they  met  in  council,  would  discuss  the  practice 
of  their  profession  with  the  assurance  that  they  really  could  get  srtmcthiiig 
done  in  time.     Overlapping  would  be  impossible,  or  would  at  least  be  open 
and  undisguised.     A  local  authority  would  be  able  to  say  what  type  of  school 
was  wanted  in  its  locality  and  on  what  scale  it  should  he  supplied."  * 


Eduoaiian,  February  12th,  1898. 
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Dr,  Gow  admits  that  any  such  classification  of  curricula  would 
involve  the  establishment^  in  some  form  or  other,  of  a  central 
council  for  education.  But  he  argues  that,  as  in  other  branches 
of  national  defence,  the  education  of  the  country  should  be 
regarded  as  a  whole.  • 

"  The  safety  of  the  whole  countiy  depends  upon  the  adequate  protection 
of  every  part  of  it.  Similarly,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  there  should  be  good 
education  here  and  there,  for  we  have  that  already ;  there  must  be  good  edu- 
cation everywliere,  else  the  nation  is  not  saaSciently  protected  against  its 
rivals.  And  this  high  general  efficiency  can  only  be  secured  by  the  super- 
vision of  a  Central  Council  comparable"  in  character  and  authority  with  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office.'* 

He  further  points  out  that  "  uniformity  in  curriculum  "  and 
*'  uniformity  in  methods  of  teaching  "  are  quite  different  things. 
It  is  only  the  former  that  he  advocates ;  the  latter  he  strongly 
condemns,  on  the  ground  that  "  teaching  is  an  art,  even  a  fine 
art,  calling  for  invention,  intellect,  taste,  judgment  in  the 
highest  degree,"  and  that  "it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to 
reduce  jthis  to  a  uniform  mechanical  process." 

"But  uniformity  of  curriculum  is  on  a  very  different  footing  Consider 
the  analogy  of  some  other  art.  There  was  a  long  period  in  the  history  of 
painting  when  artists  had  practically  no  subject  for  pictures  except  the 
Virgin  and  Child ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  uniformity  of  subject,  the 
methods  of  painting  and  grouping,  the  coloration,  the  expression  of  devout 
feeling,  aU  that  is  intellectuali^^-tile  painter's  art,  was  not  uniform  oi 
mechanical,  and  a  Virgin  aiKfChild  by  Botticelli  bears  hardly  any  resem< 
blance  to  the  same  subject  when  treated  by  Baffaello.  If  you  dispute  this, 
I  will  try  another  analogy,  the  art  of  cricket.  It  was  always  possible,  1 
suppose,  to  find  some  pleasure  in  knocking  a  ball  about ;  but  skUl  began 
to  be  developed  only  when  rules  were  introduced,  and  now,  when  everybody 
plays  cricket  on  a  pitch  of  the  same  length,  with  a  ball  of  the  same  weight, 
with  a  bat  of  the  same  width,  and  so  on,  skill  and  public  interest  are  at  their 
highest,  and  yet  there  is  no  uniformity  of  method.  Grace  does  not  bat  like 
Banjitsinhji,  or  Peel  bowl  like  Richardson.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  essential  U 
to  the  progress  of  every  art  that  a  great  number  of  persons  should  be  trying  1 ' 
to  do  the  same  thing,  each  in  his  own  way.  The  limitation  of  the  subject- 
matter  is  an  aid,  and  not  an  obstacle,  both  to  the  development  of  the  artist 
and  to  the  appreciation  of  the  spectator.  Similarly,  the  art  of, teaching  will 
never  be  highly  developed  or  highly  aj»preciated  by  the  public  until  a  great 
number  of  persons  are  engaged  in  trying,  each  in  his  own  way^  to  teach  the 
same  things — ^these  things  being  so  clearly  defined  that  the  pubhc  can  become 
intelligent  critics  of  the  process.  Do  you  doubt  it?  Then  consider  for  a 
moment  the  immense  improvement  in  teaching  which  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  institution  of  the  Local  Examinations,  and  ask  yourselves  how  much 
of  the  improvement  is  due  to  uniformity  of  subject,  uniformity  of  standard 
from  year  to  year,  the  rivalry  of  teachers  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  the 
publicity  of  the  success." 

He  proceeds  to  point  out  that,  under  present  conditions, 
English  secondary  education  does  not  escape  a  certain  uniformity, 
but  that  this  uniformity  is  brought  about,  not  in  any  clearly 
thought-out  way,  but  by  the  haphazard,  and  often  mischievous, 
influence  of  a  variety  of  external  examinations.  For  an  inferior 
ond  often  demoralising  kind  of  uniformity,  he  would  siibstitute 
a  carefully  planned  and  as  carefully  watched  classification  by  a 
National  Council  representing  the  various  grades  of  education. 

"  There  is  abeady  a  great  deal  of  uniformity  in  the  curricula  of  our  scho^. 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examine  every  year  nearly  90,000 
children  in  examinations  which  offer  nearly  the  same  subjects  and  the  same 
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standards  to  children  of  the  same  age.  The  London  Matriculation  attracts 
nearly  4)000  candidates.  The  College  of  Preceptors  has  a  host  more.  It 
is  obvious  that  schools  which  prepare  for  these  examinations  must  have  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  curricula,  and  that  a  very  trifling  adjustment  would 
suffice  to  produce  in  several  hundred  schools,  including  all  the  largest,  all  the 
uniformity  that  any  sane  man  could  desire.  It  is  customary,  indeed,  with 
opponents  of  authorised  curricula  to  cite  the  story  of  the  French  Minister 
of  Education,  who  took  out  his  watch  and  observed  with  plide  that  every 
child  in  France  was  then  engaged  upon  a  lesson  in  geography ;  but  this  rigid 
uniformity  is  abandoned  even  in  France,  and  need  not  be  "  named  among 
Christians  "  any  more.  Not  only  is  it  not  required,  for  intellectual  organisa- 
tion, that  all  children  should  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  not 
even  required  that  they  should  do  precisely  the  same  thing  at  all.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  all  read  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  oi^  "Cnsar, 
Book  v.,"  or  "La  Jeune  Siberienne"  ;  it  is  necessary  only  that  th^y  should 
\\  all  give  the  same  amount  of  time  to  the  same  branch  of  study,  and  should, 
at  about  the  same  age,  aim  at  the  same  standard  of  attainment.  Well,  I  say 
that  this  result  could  be  secured  with  very  little  adjustment  of  time-tables, 
and  very  little  alteration  of  customary  names. 

I  have  myself  frequently  inquired  into  the  later  history  of  boys  who  left 
my  school  to  go  to  other  schools — ^for  instance,  Manchester  and  Biigby.  I 
have  always  found  that  they  go,  in  their  new  schools,  into  forms  of  the  same 
denomination  and  continue  the  same  work,  often  with  the  sam«  books,  cuvd 
I  feel  confident  that  a  committee  could  arrange  a  series  of  standards,  ranging 
from  the  first  form  to  the  sixth,  which  would  causQ  hardly  any  disturbance 
in  most  secondary  schools. 

Such  uniformity  as  now  exists  is  mainly  the  result  uf  certain  examinations. 
But  the  effect  of  public  written  examinations  is  very  far  from  being  wholly 
good,  either  to  teacher  or  to  pupil.  The  subject  being  necessarily  narrow, 
the  standard  necessarily  the  same  from  year  to  year,  the  time  given  to  each 
paper  necessarily  short,  these  examinations  tend  to  produce  uniformity  oi 
method  as  well  as  of  subject.  The  teacher  is  apt  to  neglect  this  topic  because 
it  is  never  set,  and  to  lay  stress  on  that  because  it  lends  itself  to  a  neat 
question ;  and  thus,  while  the  worst  craftsmen  are  improved,  the  best  are 
certainly  degraded.  The  effect  on  the  pupil  is  more  serious.  He  sees  his 
ceacher  content,  or  compelled,  merely  to  outwit  the  examiner — ^the  example 
before  him  is  one  of  cunning  or  cynicism — ^he  regards  an  examination  as  the 
ond  of  knowledge;  nothing  is  worth  knowing  which  is  not  required  for 
examinations.  Everything  worth  knowing  must  be  presentable  in  a  neat 
paragraph,  and  when  all  examinations  are  passed,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
learn.  Thus  the  examination  system  does  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  that 
intellectual  atrophy  of  which  the  signs  are  so  abimdant  at  the  present  day. 
Now,  if  we  had  a  statutory  uniformity  in  schools,  all  the  good  effects  of 
examinations  would  follow  without  the  bad.  The  teacher,  for  instance, 
who  is  required  to  give  two  hours  a  week  to  English  literature,  would  choose 
some  book  that  he  loves  or  that  he  wants  to  read  carefully  for  himself,  or  thai 
he  knows  he  can  teach  really  weU.  He  would  stand  up  to  his  class  like  a 
man  to  give  freely  of  his  learning,  his  experience,  his  judgment,  his  enthu- 
siasm. It  matters  little  if  what  he  gives  is  not  of  the  best ;  at  least  it  \b 
genuine,  it  is  a  bit  of  real  life,  and  some  other  teacher  will  supply  the 
corrective.  That  is  the  position  that  I  wish  to  see  the  teacher  occupy,  and 
that  he  does  not  occupy  under  our  present  system. 

With,  this  address  of  Dr.  Gow's,  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  argument  for  the  establishment  of  a 
*'High  Council  of  Education."  The  passage  occurs  in  the 
account  of  secondary  education  in  foreign  countries,  prepared  by 
hiTin  for  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  in  1866,  and  printed 
in  their  report.     (Vol.  VI.  pp.  630-1.) 

"  A  High  Council  of  Education,  such  as  exists  in  France  and  Italy,  com- 
prising, withput  regard  to  politics,  the  personages  most  proper  to  be  heard 
on  questions  of  public  education,  a  consultative  body  only,  but  whose  opinion 
the  Minister  should  be  obliged  to  take  on  all  important  measures  not  purely 
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administrative,  would    be    an   invaluable    aid    to    an    English  Education 
Minister.     .     .     .     One  or  two  matters,  on  which  I  have  akeady  touched  in 
the  course  of  my  report,  are  matters  on  which  it  would  naturally  be  the 
function  of  such  a  Council  to  advise.     It  would  be  its  function  to  advise  on 
the  propriety  of  subjecting  children  under  a  certain  age  to  competitive  exa- 
mination, in  order  to  determine  their  admission  to  public  foundations.     It 
would  be  its  function  to  advise  on  the  employment  of  the  examination  test 
for  the  public  service ;  whether  this  security  should,  as  at  present,  be  relied 
on  exclusively ;  or  whether  it  should  not  be  preceded  by  securities  for  the 
applicant   having   previously   passed  a   certain  time   under   training   and 
teachers  of  a  certain  character,  and  stood  certain  examinations  in  connexion 
with  that  training.     It  would  be  its  function  to  advise  on  the  organisation 
of  school  and  University  examinations,  and  their  adjustment  to  one  another. 
It  would  be  its  function  to  advise  on  school  books,  on  the  graduation  of 
schools  in  proper  stages,  from  the  elementary  to  the  highest  school;  and, 
above  all,  it  would  he  its  function  to  advise  on  studies  and  on  the  plan  of 
work  for  schools;  a  business  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  more  and  more  in- 
v%ting  discussion  and  ripening  for  settlement.    We  have  excellent  materials 
in  England  for  ^flch  a  Council.     Properly  composed,  and  properly  represent- 
ing the  grave  interests  concerned  in  the  questions  it  has  to  treat,  it  would 
not  only  have  great  weight  with  the  Minister,  but  great  weight,  as  an  illus- 
trious, unpaid,  deliberative,  and  non-ministerial  body,  with  the  country, 
and  would  greatly  strengthen  the  Minister's  hand  for  important  reforms."  * 
In  Prussia,  the  functions  of  such  a  Council  are  discharged  by 
the  Vortragende  Rate  in  the  Education  Department,  assisted  by 
the  advice  and  the  expert  knowledge  of  local  conditions  possessed 
by  the  highly  qualified  inspectorate*  which  is  organised  in  Schul- 
Kollegien,  one  College  or  Board  for  each  Province.     It  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  influence  which  this  form  of  organisation  hab 
had  on  the  efficiency  of  Prussian  secondary  education.     All  the 
inspectors  of  the  secondary  schools  have  themselves  had  experi- 
ence as  teachers  in  such  schools.  They  are  intimately  acquainted, 
not  only  with  the  internal  condition  of  the  schools  in  their 
respective  provinces,  with  the  quality  of  the  teaching  staff,  and 
with  the  special  needs  and  difficulties  encountered  in  the  difEero/it 
localities,  but  with  the  actual  problems  of  secondary  education 
as  teachers,  and  teachers  alone,  can  know  them.     They  have  had 
experience  of  actual  class  work ;  they    know  what  the  boys  can 
undertake ;  where  Ihe  shoe  pinches ;  what  is  the  real  pressure  of 
examinations  and  of  school  studies.     At  every  point,  therefore, 
the    Central    Educational    Authority    of    Prussia    is    closely 
acquainted  with  the  details,  as  well  as  with  the  general  condi- 
tions,  of  the  problems  before  it.     It  combines  the  best  local 
experience  with  a  wide  general  outlook.     It  takes  a  synoptic 
view  of  the  whole  question  of  public  education.     It  watches  the 
daily  work  of  the  schools,  it  takes  cognisance  of  actual  class 
teaching,  it  associates  itself  with  the  teachers  in  the  conduct  of 
the  leaving  examinations,  it  receives  constant  reports  from  the 
headmasters  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  it  examines  the 
text-books    proposed    for    use    in    the    schools,    and    approves 
them    when     satisfactory,     and    it    authorises     the    curricula 
for    schools    of    varying    types.      But    all    this    is    done    with 
the     utmost     consideration     for     differences     of     local     need, 
and     with     precise     and     searching     investigation     into     the 

*  Cp.  the  Beport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,   1896, 
vol.  1.    (Beoommendation«  of  this  Commissionsrs),  pp.  258-9,  and  pp.  104-110. 
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merita  oi;  any  changes  proposed.  It  may  be  said  of  it  what 
Pericles  said  of  the  people  of  Athens,  that,  "it  has  a  special 
power  of  thinking  before  it  acts,  and  of  acting  too."  The  whole 
system  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  perfect  combination  of  know- 
ledge and  machinery.  Large  responsibilities  are  thrown  on  the 
municipalities,  because  the  aid  rendered  by  the  State  to  secondary 
education  consists  less  in  money  grants  than  in  guidance  and 
advice.  But  for  the  whole  Prussian  system  of  education  the  Central 
Authority  acts  as  the  organising  brain.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
officials  sitting  in  Berlin  keep  themselves  in  very  close  and 
intimate  contact  with  the  Provincial  Boards  of  Inspectors,  and 
the  latter  with  the  local  authorities  and  teachers  in  the  province. 
The  result  is  a  union  of  economy  and  intellectual  efficiency  pro- 
bably unequalled  elsewhere. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  some  rigidity  is  inseparable 
from  any  highly  organised  system  of  supervision  ♦and  control. 
What  we  in  England  call  "red  tape,"  and  the  Germans  "the 
green  table,"  may  make  its  appearance  from  time  to  time,  despite 
all  efforts  to  the  contrary.  But  all  methods  of  government  have 
the  defects  of  their  qualities,  and  the  remarkable  thing  in 
Prussian  secondary  education  is  not  its  inelasticity,  but  its  power 
oi  gradual  and  effective  readjustment  to  new  needs.  This  is 
rendered  the  more  easy  by  tte  existence  of  a  highly  developed 
educational  public  opinion,  and  by  the  careful  and  systematic 
discussion  of  educational  methods  in  the  professional  press,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Government  summons  from  time  to  time  what 
may  almost  be  called,  so  far  as  Prussia  is  concerned,  an 
(Ecumenical  Council  of  representative  men,  in  order  to  review 
in  a  large  spirit  the  wider  problems  of  national  education  in  their 
relations  to  the  economic  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  State. 

There  is  doubtless  something  to  be  said,  in  theory,  for  absolute 
laissez-faire  in  matters  of  education,  for  the  complete  abstinence 
of  local  and  central  government  in  all  its  forms  from  any  part  of 
the  task  of  providing  or  superintending  the  work  of  all  grades  of 
schools.  Such  a  view  has  recently  been  maintained  with  the 
utmost  logical  consistency,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  of  New 
York.* 

*"  The  Anarchists,"  he  states,  ''  do  not  believe  that  education  should  be 
furnished  to  children  by  the  State.  We  have  no  objection  to  philanthropic 
effdtts  in  that  direction — people  voluntarily  combining  togetlier  for  such  a 
purpose — but  we  do  object  to  public  schools  supported  by  compulsory  taxa- 
tion. .  .  .  The  people  may  always  be  trusted  to  find  out  the  means 
to  provide  the  instruction  they  desire.  To  be  worth  anything  education 
must  come  as  the  supply  responsive  to  demand.  Private  enterprise  always 
furnishes  anything  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  provided  the  demand  is  a 
practicable  one.  The  Anarchist  believes  that  education  does  little  or  nothing 
in  the  direction  of  forming  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  puts  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  criminally  inclined,  and  instruments  for  good 
in  the  hands  of  those  whose  inclinations  are  good.  Whoever  is  educated  has 
power,  and  that  power  may  be  used  for  evil  or  for  good. 

*  In  the  J^dvccttional  Review  (U.S.A.)  for  January,  1898 :  Professor  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  the  Editor  of  ihat  Review,  informs  his  readers  that  Mr.  Tucker  is  the 
most  pVominent  representative  in  the  United  States,  of  "  the  philosophical  anarchist:? 
who  aim  to  bring  about  a  new  order  of  society  through  education.  * 
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"  As  to  what  education  a  child  should  have,  the  answer  is,  the  education 
that  it  wants.  Anyone  who  feels  the  need  of  higher  education  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strive  after  it  and  find  the  means  of  getting  it.  Educational 
enterprise  should  be,  like  any  other,  a  commercial  enterprise.  It  offers 
what  is  wanted  to  those  who  want  it  at  a  competitive  price ;  those  who  want 
a  little  education  will  buy  a  little ;  those  who  want  much  will  buy  much. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  discipline  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  child.  Let  the 
child  follow  its  bent  and  learn  what  it  wants  to. 

"  I  make  the  same  criticism  against  the  present  educational  system  that  I 
maKe  against  all  Government  institutions ;  they  are  all  subject  to  the  same 
incompetency,  carelessness,  over-drill,  too  much  regimentation,  too   little 
spontaneity,  too  little  recognition  of  individuality — everything  run  in  the 
same  mould. 

"  What  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  toward  the  child  ?  The  position  of  the 
Anarchist  is  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  rights  and  duties,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  a  matter  of  contract ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  contract  between  a 
parent  and  an  unborn  child,  and  as  a  mere  infant  is  incapable  of  making  a 
contract,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  duty  to  an  unborn  child  or  an 
infant.  Until  they  are  able  to  assert  themselves,  until  they  are  able  to 
contract,  they  are  the  propertv  of  their  creators  (I  mean,  of  course,  their 
human  creators),  and  such  creators  should  have  sole  control  of  them,  and 
neither  the  State  nor  anybody  should  be  allowed  to  step  in  betewen  the 
creator  and  his  property.  If  the  creator  sees  fit  not  to  give  his  child  an 
education  thai  is  his  business.  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  the  Anarchist 
holds  that  the  motive  of  parental  affection  is  all-sufficient  to  insure  the  care 
of  children  by  their  parents." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  philosophy  in  the  abstract, 
its  practical  application,  in  England  at  all  events,  would  be 
attended  with  some  difficulty.  It  would  involve,  in  the  first 
place,  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  system  of  Government  and 
local  grants  for  elementary  education,  as  well  as  of  the  present 
arrangements  for  inspection  and  supervision.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  theory  enunciated  by  Mr.  Tucker  applies  to  all  grades 
of  instruction;  and,  furthermore,  elementary  and  secondary 
education  are  so  interdependent  that,  if  the  first  were  aided  by 
money  grants  and  counsel  by  the  Central  Government  or  by 
local  authorities,  while  the  second  was  left  destitute  of  any  form 
of  guidance  or  aid,  the  schools,  originally  established  for  the 
work  of  elementary  education,  would  inevitably,  and  in  response 
to  imperative  local  and  national  needs,  attempt  to  do  something 
to  provide  education  of  a  higher  type  for  the  children  who 
would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  any  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
kind  of  instruction  merited  by  their  attainments  and  necessary  to 
their  success  in  life. 

But  a  no  less  serious  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Tucker's 
scheme  is  found  in  the  existence  of  endowments  left  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  In  England  alone  there  are,  available 
for  secondary  education,  endowments  known  to  be  subject  to 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1809-74,  producing  about  £650,000 
a  year.*  The  application  of  these  endowments  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State,  which  has  thus,  apart  from  all  other 
forms  of  aid  and  control,  an  inevitable  relation  to  secondary 
education.  Under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1858-1891,  and 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  the  State,  acting  throuerh  the  Charity 
Commissioners,    exercises    a   general    administrative    and   legal 


♦  Royal  Commisaion  on  Secondary  Education,  vol.  i.,  p.  39. 
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jurisdiction  over  the  vast  mass  of  charitable  endowments 
dedicated  to  this  grade  of  educational  service.  *'  If,"  it  has  been 
remarked,  "  the  Endowed  Schools  Ac/ts  were  repealed,  and 
nothing  was  substituted  for  them,  the  only  consequence  would  be 
that  a  particular  mode  of  reorganising  certain  endowments  would 
thenceforth  cease  to  exist.  But  if  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts 
were  repealed,  and  nothing  was  substituted  for  them,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  a  revival  of  the  lengthy  and  expensive  process 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chanceiy  Division  of  the  High  Court."* 
And  if  it  were  conceivable  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  were  abolished,  and  nothing 
substituted  for  it,  the  consequence  would  be,  not  only  the  pro- 
bable misuse  or  alienation  of  immense  sums  of  public  money  to 
private  purposes,  but  chaos  in  some  of  the  most  necessary  and 
valued  relations  of  family  life. 

Thus,  apart  from  the  facts  that  large  annual  grants  are  already 
made  by  the  State,  through  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in 
aid  of  certain  branches  of  secondarj^  education ;  that  under  the 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of  1890  funds  amount- 
ing to  over  £740,000  a  year  are  made  available  for  technical  and 
scientific  education,  and  almosj  wholly  devoted  to  those  purposes 
by  the  local  authorities  concerned;  that  a  rate  not  exceeding 
Id.  in  the  £  may  be  levied  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts 
by  the  Council  of  any  county  or  borough,  or  by  an  urban 
sanitary  authority;  and  that  some  portion  at  all  events  of  the 
grant,  made  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  and  administered  by  the  Education  Department,  is 
expended  on  teaching  which  is  secondary,  rather  than  elemen- 
tary, in  its  character ;  apart  from  all  these  considerations,  each 
of  which  is  an  indication  of  the  tendency  of  Government  to  come 
into  contact  with  secondary  education,  the  existence  of  educa- 
tional endownments  is  practically  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  complete 
severance  of  all  ties  between  the  State  and  secondary  schools. 
This  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Edward  Miall,  one  of  the  staunchest 
advocates  of  the  view  that  *'  the  education  of  the  young,  whose 
parents  are  above  a  condition  of  indigence,  is  a  matter  which 
scarcely  falls  within  the  legitimate  province  of  civil  government."t 
He  maintained,  indeed,  that  "  spontaneous  and  natural  agencies 
are  slowly  but  certainly  securing  the  desired  results  more 
efficiently  and  with  far  less  disturbance  of  popular  prejudice 
than  any  action  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Government  could 
effect,  and  to  these  (the  former)  the  work  had  better  be  left." 
But,  though  he  regretted  the  very  existence  of  educational 
endowments  and  held  thai,  if  they  could  be  all  absorbed,  such 
would  probably  be  the  best  use  that  could  be  made  of  them  so  far 
at  least  as  education  was  concerned,  he  confessed  that  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  see  to  the  fitting  application  of  educational 
endowments.  This,  however,  is  to  admit  the  impracticability,  in 
this  country  at  all  events,  of  laissez  faire  in  regard  to  secondary 
education.     And    Mr.    F.    D.    Maurice,    who    approached    the 

*  Report  of  Royal  Oomini-S5»ion  on  Secondary  Education,  1895,  vol.  i.,  p.  21. 
t  I/etter  of  Mr.  Afiall  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  1866. 
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problem  from  a  very  different  standpoint,  fixed  on  endowments 
as  an  index  of  the  fact  that  education  can  never  be  simply  a 
matter  of  individual  concern.  Writing  to  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commissioners  almost  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Miall,  Mr. 
Maurice  said :  "  Endowments  suggest  the  thought  that  education 
has  some  relation  to  the  past  and  to  the  future ;  the  tendency  of 
the  middle-class  is  to  confine  it  altogether  by  the  judgments  and 
demands  of  the  present  time.  Endowments  proclaim  that  money 
may  be  made  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  ends  which  are 
above  itself ;  the  tendency  of  the  middle-class  is  to  make  it  the 
main  motive  and  reward  of  education  and  of  every  other  work 
in  which  human  beings  are  engaged."* 

So  far,  therefore,  as  England  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  choice 
between  the  supervision  of  secondary  education  by  the  State, 
and  the  continuance  of  a  condition  of  entire  abstention  by 
Government  from  any  interference  with  secondary  schools.  State 
supervision  exists  already,  and  appears  to  be  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances.  The  matter  really  at  issue  is  to  what  points 
that  supervision  shall  be  addressed.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  points 
out  that  the  question  of  curricidum  is  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  field  of  education.  He  refutes  the  objection  that  "  a 
system  of  complete  laissez-faire  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  sets  forth,"  and  maintains  that  *'  the  question 
of  transcendent  moment  is,  not  whether  such  and  such  knowledge 
is  of  worth,  but  what  is  it^  relative  worth.  Remembering  how 
narrowly  the  time  for  acquisition  is  limited,  not  only  by  the 
shortness  of  life,  but  still  more  by  the  business  of  life,  we  ought 
to  be  especially  solicitous  to  employ  what  time  we  have  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  education,  this  is  the  question  of  questions 
which  it  is  high  time  we  discussed  in  some  methodic  way  .  .  . 
Before  there  can  be  a  rational  curriculum  we  must  settle  which 
things  it  most  concerns  us  to  know."t 

This  question  of  curriculum,  the  choice  of  which  must  in  any 
case  be  left  to  some  adult  judgment  acting  for  tlie  child,  is  in 
Prussia  entrusted  to  the  central  authority  of  the  State,  conceived 
as  being  the  organ  through  which  the  mass  of  the  best  informed 
adult  judgment  of  the  time  can  act  with  the  greatest  precision 
and  the  most  highly  concentrated  knowledge.  No  part  of  the 
whole  problem  of  education  has  received,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  more  exact  and  continuous  study  than 
this  of  curriculum.  It  is  regarded  as  the  point  round  which  all 
turns,  and  on  which  all  right  educational  policy  chiefly  depends. 
In  this  country  also,  it  is  true,  the  State  has  had  some  regard  to 
questions  of  curriculum  in  secondary  schools  (in  the  rules  for 
Schools  of  Science,  for  example,  and  in  many  schemes  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts),  but,  as  compared  with  what  has 
happened  in  Prussia,  the  action  of  the  English  State  in  mis 
matter  has  been  incomplete  and  somewhat  desultory  in  character. 
We  are  apt  to  think  that  curriculum  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance,  and  that  "whatever  is  best  administered,  is  best." 

•  R«nort  of  Schools  Inquiry  Oomroission,  1868,  vol.  ii..  p.  63,  aeq. 
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AVe  have  no  official  document  comparable  in  range  and  general 
significance  to  the  Prussian  "Lehrplane  fiir  die  hoheren 
Schulen  ''  (curricula  and  courses  of  study  for  higher  schools) 
a  little  book  which  may  not  unjustly  be  called  an  educational 
masterpiece. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  exact  classification 
of  the  various  tj^pes  of  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  is  not  a  thing 
of  yesterday.  It  represents  the  results  of  a  policy  of  supervision 
extending  over  ninety  years — and  those  years  of  the  utmost 
significance  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  building  up  of  a 
system  of  highly  organised  secondary  education,  balanced  and 
scientifically  ordered  in  all  its  parts,  is  un  ouvrage  de  longue 
hale  in  €,  When  schools  have  been  permitted  or  encouraged  for 
many  years  to  grow  up  or  remodel  themselves  on  a  variety  of 
plans,  it  might  well  prove  an  impossible  task  to  establish  among 
them  any  such  principles  of  classification  as  have  formed  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government  at  least  since  1859,  not 
to  name  an  earlier  date.  Nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Gow  has  remarked, 
secondary  schools  do  necessarily  tend  roughly  to  classify  them- 
selves in  their  efforts  to  meet  certain  permanent  needs  of  the 
country.  And  what,  perhaps,  might  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for 
English  needs  would  be  some  such  "  classification  and  co-relation 
of  secondary  schools "  as  is  outlined  in  the  draft  scheme 
adopted  by  the  Headmasters'  Conference  in  1894,  and  submitted 
by  them  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  in 
the  same  year.*  It  is  evident  that  the  consideration  of  questions 
of  curriculum  would  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  working  out  of 
such  a  scheme. 

There  are  other  circimistances  which  have  rendered  it  easier 
for  Prussia  to  establish  a  clear  classification  of  secondary  schools 
than  could  be  the  case  in  such  a  country  as  England.  In 
Prussian  secondary  education,  everything  turns  in  the  last  resort 
on  the  privileges  which  the  State  can  bestow  on  the  schools  it 
approves.  These  privileges  consist  only  to  an  insignificant  degree 
in  money  grants.  By  far  the  most  important  of  the  privileges 
are  (1)  the  right  of  entering  on  the  further  courses  of  study 
preparatory  to  the  different  professions;  and  (2)  the  right  of 
giving  scholars,  who  satisfactorily  complete  a  stated  course  of 
study,  exemption  from  one  year's  military  service.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  first  of  these  two  kinds  of  privilege 
turns  on  the  State  organisation  of  the  professions,  and  on  the 
State  control  of  the  Universities  and  of  the  Higher  Technical 
Schools ;  while  the  second  is  conditioned  by  universal  military 
service  which  makes  possible  the  privilege  of  partial  exemption. 
But  those  considerations  do  not  touch  the  question  whether  or 
not  care  is  desiral)le  in  so  adjusting  the  curricula  of  recognised 
secondary  schools  as  to  secure  their  rendering  the  most  effective 
service  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult 
under  some  circumstances  than  under  others  to  find  an  effective 
sanction   for   the   due   maintenance   of   salutary   differences   in 


R'^port  af  Royeil  Commission  on  Se^^ondary  Education,  vol.  v.,  pp.  306  «f^. 
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educational  supply,  renders  the  problem  more  complex  but  not 
less  urgent. 

Another  reason  which  has  made  the  differentiation  of  the  various 
types  of  secondary  schools  easier  in  Prussia  than  it  would  be 
in  England  is  the  fact  that  theirs  is  a  day  school  system  and  ours 
a  mixed  system  of  day  and  boarding  schools.  In  an  ordinary 
Prussian  town  there  is  always  a  class  of  boys  whose  parents 
desire  for  them  the  best  available  kind  of  secondary  education 
within  daily  reach  of  their  own  home.  In  an  English  town  ol 
the  same  si^e,  a  large  number,  possibly  a  majority,  of  the 
corresponding  class  of  boys  will  be  sent  away  by  their  parents 
to  boarding  schools  from  the  age  of  10  onwards.  This  at  once 
affects  the  whole  problem  of  secondary  school  supply.  If  it  is 
often  bard  even  in  Prussia  to  maintain  a  Gymnasium  in  a  small 
town  by  reason  of  the  limited  number  of  boys  requiring  the  full 
term  of  a  fully  classical  education,  it  is  likely  to  be  much  harder 
in  an  English  town  of  similar  size  to  establish  or  keep  up  a 
corresponding  t}^ie  of  school  when  half  or  more  than  half  of  the 
boys  who  might  attend  it  are  sent  off  to  boarding  vschools  instead. 
And  the  difficulty  does  not  end  here.  Parents  are  naturally 
interested  in  the  schools  to  which  they  send  their  lads,  and  to 
which  perhaps  they  and  their  friends  of  their  own  generation  have 
also  gone.  But  they  will  not  feel,  save  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances or  under  the  strong  impulse  of  public  duty,  an  equally 
close  concern  in  the  fortunes  of  a  local  day  school  which  they  do 
not  think  the  most  suitable  for  their  own  children.  The  result 
is  that  there  does  not  grow  up  the  same  kind  of  local  pride  in  the 
local  secondary  schools  which  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
Prussian  system.  And  this  affects  not  only  the  financial  interests 
of  the  schools  but  their  clierUHe,  their  standing,  and  their 
prestige.*  Add  to  this  the  facts  that  with  us  the  State  does  not,  as 
in  Prussia,  fortify  the  headmaster  by  an  authorised  and  approved 
curriculum  against  the  varying  and  often  ignorant  whims  of 
individual  parents ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  headmaster's 
success  is  often  estimated,  both  by  his  Body  of  Governors  and  by 
the  public  at  large,  rather  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  scholars 
he  manages  to  attract  than  by  his  steadfastness  in  adhering  to  one 
or  other  educational  aim ;  and  the  differences  in  the  educational 
position  in  the  two  countries  becomes  even  more  apparent.  Ifl 
Germany  a  headmaster  is  paid  a  salary  like  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment :  his  income  does  not  vary,  by  means  of  capitatioh  fees 
or  otherwise,  with  the  turnover  of  his  business.  At  the  famous 
Conference  on  secondary  education,  held  at  Berlin  under  the 
Kaiser's    presidency    in    1890,    Dr.    Kruse,    Provincial    School 

te. 

*  As  an  illustradon  of  the  high  degree  of  educational  knowledge  displayed  in 
many  German  municipal  documents  on  secondary  schools,  I  wauld  refer  the  reader 
to  t2ie  **  Qutachtlicher  Bericht  des  Oberbiirg€rm€ii»ter  Fuss  an  den  Mafl^strat 
zu  Kiel  tlber  seine  Reise  zur  BesichtigunK  der  sogenannten  Reform-sohuTen  in 
Altona  und  Frankfurt-a-M.  und  fiber  die  notwendige  Teilung  und  Umgestaltung 
der  Kieler  Oberrealschule "  (printed  in  the  Zeitichrift  fur  lateinlose  Adhere 
Schulen,  November,  1896).  'nas  report  to  the  Town  Council  of  Kiel  on  certain 
questions  concerning  the  proposed  reorganisation  of  one  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  that  city  shows  a  mastery  over  some  of  the  most  intricate  and  difficult 
problems  in  modem  secondary  education. 

1396.  0 
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Inspector  of  Danzig,  said  that  he  was  once  taken  by  the  mayor  oi 
a  little  town  in  West  Prussia  to  see  a  so-ealled  secondanr  school 
in  the  place.  Dr.  Kruse  heard  some  of  the  lessons,  and  finally 
asked  the  headmaster,  "  What  is  the  special  function  of  this 
school  ?  "  The  answer  was,  ** We  prepare  boys  here  for  Gymnasien, 
Progymnasien,  Realgymnasien,  Realprogymnasien,  Oberreal- 
schulen,  agricultural  schools,  and  commercial  academies."  The 
tale  was  received  by  the  Conference  with  shouts  of  laughter.  But 
I  remember  heaidng  an  eminent  English  authority  say,  with 
nothing  but  approval  for  the  energy  involved,  that  under  a 
certain  headmaster  a  certain  secondary  school  in  this  country  was 
in  effect  and  at  the  same  time  a  first-grade  school,  a  second- 
grade  school,  and  a  third-grade  school.  This  kind  of  "  universal 
providing"  is  foreign  to  the  traditions  of  Prussian  secondary 
education.  The  Gennans  regard  school-keeping  as  a  professional 
art  rather  than  an  organising  enterprise.  They  expect  the  head- 
master to  be  the  inspiring  influence  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  school,  to  throw  his  energies  into  the  work  of  developing  the 
teaching  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  efficiency  and  intellectual 
force,  rather  than  to  be  an  administrator,  an  organiser,  an  opener 
out  of  new  forms  of  many-sided  activity  in  different  educational 
directions.  Our  secondary  schools  are  much  more  composite  in 
character  than  are  those  in  Prussia.  Our  educational  fauna,  as 
often  happens  on  islands,  is  distinct  from  the  fauna  on  the  neigh- 
bouring continent. 

Biit  in  saying  this  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  'disparage  the 
English  system,  which  indeed,  apart  from  its  own  intrinsic  and 
admitted  excellences,  is  far  more  congenial  to  English  habits  than 
the  German  system  could  ever  be.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
many  possibly  unwise  concessions  which  have  been  made  by 
secondary  schools  in  various  places  to  local  demands  have  in  fact 
been  practically  inevitable  and  regretted  by  none  more  than  by 
the  headmasters  themselves.  And  some  other  developments, 
however  much  to  be  deplored  from  the  point  of  view  of  strict 
classification,  have  been  carried  out  by  men  acting  under  a  noble 
impulse  of  public  duty  and  in  the  disinterested  desire  to  make 
higher  education  attractive  or  possible  to  families  previously 
deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  obtaining  it.  My  wivsh  is  rather 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  thing  in  education  is 
not  quantity,  but  quality;  that  the  desire  to  be  extensively 
useful  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  faculty  of  being 
educationally  first-rate ;  and  that,  in  our  composite  system  of 
secondary  education,  some  schools  are  apt  to  illustrate  what  the 
(entomologists  call  "protective  mimicry,"  that  is  to  say  they 
enjoy  immunity  or  increased  importance  through  the  fact  that 
to  the  casual  observer  they  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  species 
which  is  not  really  theirs. 
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3Q[V.— The  Contrast  between  Day  Schools  and  Boarding  Schools,  and 
its  bearing  on  Prossian  as  compared  with  English,  Secondary 
Education. 

It  is  oliaracteristic  of  Prussian  secondary  education  that 
practically  all  its  best  schools  are  day  schools.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  England.  This  difference  cuts  very  deep  into  the 
whole  question.  But  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  issues 
involved  is  pertinent,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  any  comparison 
between  the  Prussian  and  the  English  systems.  For  good  or 
evil,  the  boarding  school  has  a  much  more  intense  and  subtle 
influence  over  the  boy  than  a  day  school  can  ever  have.  The 
contrast  is  thus  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on' 
Secondary  Education  in  England  (1895) :  — 

'*  The  tone  and  character  of  the  home,  the  ruling  interests  and  ambitions 
of  the  parents  are  much  more  potent  and  constant  factors  of  the  result  in  the 
day  than  in  the  boarding  school.  Ideally  the  day  school  may  be  the  more 
perfect  system,  for  the  presence  of  the  child  is  as  good  for  the  home  as  the 
influence  of  the  home  ought  to  be  good  for  the  child.  Each  educate  the 
other ;  and  the  parent  may  lose  more  from  being  without  the  responsibilities 
and  restraints  imposed  by  daily  contact  with  a  quick  and  critical  boy  or  a 
sensitive  and  observant  girl,  than  he  or  she  loses  by  being  withdrawn  from 
parental  supervision  and  care.  Besides,  a  system  which,  as  a  fundamental 
condition  of  the  educational  process,  postulates  the  complete  separation  of 
the  sexes,  is  conducted  without  some  of  the  more  refining  influences  which 
nature  supplies.  But  this  only  shows  how  hard  it  is  to  create  equal  terms 
between  the  day  and  the  boarding  school.  In  the  former  case,  the  master 
has  to  do  his  work  under  the  direct  help  or  hindrance  of  home  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  home  is  more  remote,  and,  though  it  is  ever  in  the  background, 
exercising  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  influence,  yet  the  pupil  is  much 
more  completely  in  the  master's  hands.  He  has,  therefore,  an  opportunity 
such  as  seldom  comes  to  the  day-school  master,  though  that  opportunity  has 
drawbacks  of  its  own.  The  individual  scholar  is  a  greater  force  for  good  or 
evil  in  a  boarding  than  in  a  day  school,  but  then  the  very  function  of  a 
master  and  the  distinguishing  quality  of  capacity  for  his  place,  is  ability  to 
neutralise  and  overcome  the  evil  influence  of  the  bad,  and  to  use  and  enlarge 
the  amehorative  influence  of  the  good.  And  along  with  this  potency  of  tliQ 
individual  goes  the  power  of  the  school,  the  action  of  its  traditions  and  its 
history,  the  memory  of  its  heroes,  the  pressure  of  its  public  opinion,  of  its 
established  customs  and  fixed  habits — in  a  word,  the  corporate  feeling,  or 
esfyrit  de  corps,  which  at  once  enforces  discipline  and  produces  characters  of 
a  specific  type.  On  the  other  hand,  the  day  school  is  in  things  educational 
a  stronger  local  force  ;  if  it  feels  more  easily  and  deeply  the  influence  of  the 
home,  the  home  in  turn  is  more  susceptible  to  its  presence.  It  stands  open 
to  the  neighbourhood,  visible  to  its  eyes,  accessible  to  its  ambitions ;  what 
it  can  do  for  the  competent  is  manifest  to  all,  every  success  achieved  in  it 
and  through  it  being  a  challenge  to  imitation  or  emulation.  For  a  school 
to  be  non-local  may  mean  that  a  locality  hardly  feels  the  presence  or  the 
meaning  of  the  school,  while  the  more  a  school  lives  in  and  through  and  for 
a  locality,  the  more  it  enables  the  locality  to  achieve.  Thus  the  day  school 
exercises  a  more  direct  influence  on  its  neighbourhood,  is  less  respective  of 
class,  and  more  common  to  the  whole  people,  and,  in  order  to  its  healthy  life, 
needs  a  keener  and  more  widely  distributed  interest  in  education.  But  the 
neighbourhood  is,  as  a  rule,  very  diflFerent  m  the  two  cases.  The  fit  home 
of  the  boarding  school  is  the  country  or  the  country  town ;  but  the  day  school 
needs  a  population  around  it,  and  so  has  its  proper  seat  in  our  great  cities 

or  towns."  * 

•Report,  vol.  i.,  pp.  138-9. 
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It  is  remarkable  tliat  we  iu  England  who  have  shown  so  strong 
a  bias  towards  individualism  in  our  educational  arrangemeiois^ 
should  have  developed  to  a  higher  point  of  perfection  than  any 
other  modern  nation  that  type  of  secondary  school  which  brings 
to  bear  on  the  individual  boy  the  strongest  pressure  of  coUective 
discipline  and  corporate  tradition.  But  the  fact  that  the  normal 
type  of  secondary  school  in  Gennany  is  the  day  school  has  had  a 
corresjwndent  influence  on  the  intellectual  character  of  its  work. 
If  we  take  the  late  Mr.  Thring's  description  of  the  duties  of  a 
boarding-house  master  at  a  great  English  public  school 
we  find  that,  after  describing  the  master's  actual  teaching  work, 
he  goes  on  **  and  yet  only  half  a  master's  duty,  and 
that  the  least  half,  has  been  touched  upon.  He  has 
the  whole  domestic  management,  discipline,  and  life  of 
a  certain  number  of  boys  in  his  hands  for  which  '  he  id 
resnonsible.  .  .  .  Year  by  year  under  his  roof  comes  all  the 
evil  as  well  as  all  the  good  of  English  homes:  He  has  to  train 
these  boys  to  be  honourable,  free  men.  He  must  believe,  even 
against  belief,  that  freedom  and  liberty  to  do  eveiything  a  wise 
father  would  wish  his  son  to  do  is  the  only  sure  means  of  making 
boys  free  men  ;  and  that  prison  walls  and  prison  discipline  are  no 
training  against  vice."*  Mr.  Thring  writes  in  another  place 
(pp.  190  seq) :  — 

" In  a  houHe  by  itself"  (i.e.,  a  separate  boarding  house  at  a  greai  school) 
"  a  small  number  of  bojs  are  knit  together  m  a  little  commonwealth.  The 
liouHe  master  and  his  wife  have  the  entire  management,  subject  to  the  main 
school  laws.  No  other  authority  or  power,  whether  of  boys  or  maators, 
iiiterieres  with  their  own  little  kingdom.  They  take,  naturally,  under  thaae 
circumstances,  a  great  interest  in  their  house,  for  it  is  their  owii,  unmixed 
with  any  other  influences.  They  can,  and  do,  become  very  intimate  with 
tlu'ir  boys,  nil  1  their  boys  with  them.  In  fact,  it  is  to  both  parties  a  homey 
and  there  is  a  home  influence  and  home  refinement  about  it.  .  .  .  Tho 
boys,  on  their  part,  love  their  own  house  and  uphold  it.  It  has  a  character 
which  they  are  jealous  about.  They  rejoice  at  their  house  being  di/stin.- 
guished  in  school ;  tlicy  rejoice  at  its  triumphs  out  of  school.  In  the  ^ames 
house  plays  house  ii^  friendly  rivalry,  and  great  amusement  and  much  friendly 
life  is  the  result,  an  esprit  Je  corps  of  the  best  kind.  .  .  ,,  7he^e.  14 
plenty  of  common  life,  plenty  of  public  interest  to  make  the  school  one  ;  to 
bind  it  closely  together  and  weld  it  into  one  body,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  breaking  ui  on  the  domestic  character  and  valuable  responsibilities  of 
the  separate  houses.  Two  opposite  and  most  necessary  principles  are  both 
secured  by  this  system  ;  the  civilisation  and  gentler  feelings  of  comparativo 
home,  with  all  the  hardy  training  of  a  great  school.  The  common  classets. 
tlie  common  games,  the  common  school-honours  at  the  Universities  and  in 
the  world  bind  the  hojB  closely  ;  nothing  is  lost  in  this  way ;  whilst  the 
narrower  circ^Ic  of  the  separate  house  ensures  a  more  kindly  and  careful 
treatment  than  would  otherwise  bo  possible." 

And  further,  it  is  not  only  the  boarding  house  masters  who 
have  intimate  and  personal  relations  with  the  boys  out  oi  school 
hours.  The  work  of  the  class-room  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
labour  gladly  and  unselfishly  undertaken  by  all  the  masters  at  a 
school  in  which  the  high  English  tradition  prevails.  Anyone 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  being  brought  up  at  one  of  these 

•  Education  and  School.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Thring,  headmaster  of  Upping- 
ham School  (Macmillan,  1867)',  p.  128.  This  book  ia  perhaps  the  best  account 
ever  written  of  the  aims  of  a  modem  English  boarding  school  of  the  first  grade. 
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schools  looks  back  with  ever-increasing  gratitude  on  all  that  was 
done.. for  him  there.  As  he  himself  grows  older  and  more 
experienced  in  the  claims  and  absorbing  cares  of  life,  he  under- 
stands more  clearly  what  it  must  have  cost  the  masters,  in  point 
of  time  and  thought  and  unsparing  pains,  to  give  to  him 
indfvidnally,  and  to  many  others  also  individually,  so  much  help 
and  counsel,  companionship  in  leisure  and  encouragement  in 
difficulty.  And  as  he  becomes  able  to  compare  the  abilities  of 
leailing'  men  in  other  walks  of  life  with  those  of  his  old  teachers, 
hfv  realises  that  in  his  school  days  he  had  the  inestimable  benefit 
of  coming  under  the  direct  and  personal  influence  of  men  who, 
by  any  standard  of  comparison,  would  be  justly  counted 
^uXaK<K<t^aroi  voXvaq 

Such  is  the  noble  tradition  in  the  English  Universities  and  in 
the  best  English  secondary  schools.  Of  course  eveiyone  knows 
that  it  is  not  realised  everywhere  or  in  all  cases,  and  that  of  the 
very  system  of  the  boarding  house  itstOf  the  old  saying  is  true, 
corriipHo  optimi  fit  pessima.  Nevertheless,  the  tradition  is  firmly 
set  and  grows  stronger  year  by  year,  diffusing  itself  by  natural 
overspill  of  influence  into  day  schools  too  and  into  schools  of  other 
gradeSi*  It  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  English  training, 
and  fruitful  in  all  manner  of  lasting  good.  It  does  not  lend 
itself  to  analysis  in  text  books,  and  it  cannot  ba  imparted 
by  codes  of  rules.  It  is  above  all  a  matter  of  example. 
**  It  wil  give  birth  to  a  living  teaching  which  in  course 
of  time  will  take  the  shape  of  a  self-perpetuating  tradition  or  a 
genius  loci  as  it  is  sometimes  called ;  which  haunts  the  home 
where  it  has  been  bom,  and  which  imbues  and  forms,  more  or  less, 
aiid  one  by  one,  every  individual  who  is  successively  brought 
under  its  shadow,  "t 

Now  in  a  system  of  secondary  education ^  in  which  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  the  day  school  have  long  been'  dominant,  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  mastership  will  naturally  differ  from 
this.  Given  the  same  devotion  and  unflagging  care  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  their  energies  will  express  themselves  otherwise 
and  in  another  kind  of  skill.  It  will  be  natural  for  them  to  focus 
more  of  their  work  and  strength  on  the  intellectual  side  of  school 
training.  The  standard  of  comparison  between  school  and  school 
will  tend  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  intellectual  attainment.  In 
the  natural  up-growth  of  professional  ideals,  men  will  measure 
themselves  against  standards  of  expected  achievement  in  the  ttisk 
of  imparting  knowledge,  of  disciplining  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  their  pupils,  in  perfecting  methods  of  instruction,  in  graduat- 
ing courses  of  study,  in  concentrating  the  interest  of  a  curriculum, 
im  building  up  a  high  normal  level  of  mental  attainment  among 
the  8<*.holars  who  complete  the  appointed  course.  And  with  this 
will  naturally  be.  connected  the  growth  of  a  literature  on  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  tlip  expectancy  of  roniplein  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  the  teacher's  work,  a  special  interest  in 


'  •  Op.    on  thia  «abject    a  paper   on  The   Future,   of   Day   SchooU,    by    M?*. 
F.  J.  B.  Bendy  in  tEe  Journal  of  EducaUon,  February  and  Marcb,  1895. 
t  T;  H.  Kernnani.    Idea  of  a  University,  p.  147. 
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the  investigations  of  psychology,  in  a  word  in  the  application  of 
scientific  method  to  wie  problem  of  instruction.  In  all  this,  the 
German  secondary  schoolmasters  as  a  body  excel  our  own.  If, 
as  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  present  writer,  one  is 
admitted  to  the  conference  of  teachers  in  a  German  classical  school 
and  then  passes  on  into  the  society  of  masters  at  a  great  public 
school  in  England,  one  finds  that  each  group  of  men  talk  a 
great  deal  about  their  school,  but  that  they  talk  about  it  from 
very  different  points  of  view,  and  generally  about  very  different 
aspects  of  its  work.  This  contrast  is  due  to  differences  in  tradi- 
tion, in  previous  education,  in  habits  of  thought  and  in  the 
claims  on  the  masters'  time. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  traits  in  German  books  about 
education  is  the  hearty  and  almost  affectionate  acknowledgment 
which  is  alwavs  made  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  teachers.  And 
the  foreign  student  who  visits  their  schools  well  knows  how 
unfailing  is  their  courtesy,  how  wide  and  exact  their  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  of  their  work,  how  ready  they  are  at 
all  times  and  even  at  the  cost  of  much  inconvenience  to  explain 
and  illustrate  their  methods,  to  compare  and  analyse  their  results. 
The  German  secondary  schoolmaster  believes,  and  rightly  be- 
lieves, that  his  country  leads  the  world  in  thoroughness  and 
precision  of  thought  on  a  certain  range  of  educational  problems. 
He  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  inquiry  into  the  scientific  aspects 
of  his  work.  He  is  not  an  amateur.  He  is  conscious  of  being 
a  member  of  a  learned  profession.  He  knows  that  there  lies 
round  him  a  body  of  precise  and  formulated  knowledge  as  to 
the  conditions  of  teaching.  To  this  body  of  knowledge  he  is 
ever  seeking  to  make  some  contribution,  to  add  a  stone  to  the 
edifice  which  has  been  building  for  generations.  He  knows 
the  limits  of  originality.  He  is  warned  off  by  recorded  failures 
from  entering  upon  paths  which  may  look  attractive,  but  have 
been  proved  to  be  no  thoroughfare.^.  He  does  not  over-value 
desultory  and  disconnected  experiments.  He  has  been  trained 
to  think  things  out  on  principle.  He  knows  that  his  work  will 
be  subjected  to  expert  criticism,  and  he  prefers  to  have  it  so. 
And,  because  of  all  this,  he  is  perhaps  a  little  over-conscious 
of  precedent ;  a  little  afraid  of  the  simple  revolutionary  questions ; 
keenly  alive  to  all  that  fundamental  changes  in  method 
and  organisation  would  involve ;  somewhat  dominated  by  the 
prevailing  doctrines  of  pedagogy ;  somewhat  unaccustomed  to 
measure  the  good  and  the  evil  of  systems  of  education  less 
uniformly  excellent  than  his  own  ;  and  comparatively  unfamiliar 
with  the  problems  and  opportunities  afforded  by  the  daily  and 
less  formal  intercourse  between  bovs  and  masters  in  a  greaij 
boarding  school,  with  its  strong  traditions  alike  in  work  and  play. 

It  would  be  a  gain  to  both  sides  if  the  masters  in  English 
and  German  secondary  schools  knew  more  of  one  another.  We 
^ow  what  Sturm  was  to  Ascham,  Comenius  to  Samuel 
Harthb,  what  Pestalozzi's  influence  has  been  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  conversely  what  Locke's  was  to  Basedow 
and  Dr.  Arnold's  to  Dr.  Wiese.  There  is  much  truth  in  the 
remark  that,  were  it  possible  to  combine  the  different  merita 
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of  the  best  English  and  the  best  German  secondary  schools,  the 
result  would  be  the  best  system  in  the  world. 

No  man  can  become  a  master  in  a  German  secondary  school 
without  having  passed  through  a  very  long  and  stringent  course 
of  special  preparation  for  his  work.  The  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions which  he  is  required  to  possess  are  more  varied  than 
those  usually  looked  for  in  this  countrj\  That  he  must  be  a 
man  of  high  character  goes  without  saying.  But  he  has  also 
to  know  a  great  deal,  to  know  it  all  verj'  well,  and  to  give 
proof  that  he  can  make  others  know  it  too.  As  contrasted 
with  this,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  passages  from  two  letters 
written  by  Dr.  Arnold,  one  a  letter  of  inquiry  for  a  master 
and  the  other  addressed  to  a  master  on  his  appointment  at 
Itugby. 

.  .  What  I  want  is  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  an 
active  man,  and  one  who  has  common  sense,  and  understands  boys.  I  do 
not  so  much  care  about  scholarship,  as  he  will  have  immediately  under  him 
the  lowest  forms  in  the  school ;  but  yet,  on  second  thoughts,  I  do  care  about 
it  very  much,  because  his  pupils  may  be  in  the  highest  forms ;  and,  besides, 
I  think  that  even  the  elements  are  best  taught  by  a  man  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  However,  if  one  must  give  way,  I  prefer  activity 
of  mind  and  an  interest  in  his  work  to  high  scholarship  ;  for  the  one  may  be 
acquired  far  more  easily  than  the  other.  ...  It  is  my  great  object  to 
get  herd  a  society  of  intelligent,  gentlemanly,  and  active  men,  who  may 
perpetually  keep  up  the  character  of  the  school,  and  make  it  vile  damnum 
if  I  were  to  break  my  neck  to-morrow," 

"  Tlie  qualifications  which  T  deem  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  a 
master's  duties  here  may  in  brief  be  expressed  as  the  spirit  of  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman — ^that  a  man  should  enter  ur>on  his  business,  not  ^k 
iraptftyovy  but  as  a  substantive  and  most  important  duty ;  that  he  should 
devote  himself  to  it  as  the  especial  branch  of  the  ministerial  calling  which 
he  has  chosen  to  follow ;  that,  belonging  to  a  great  public  institution,  and 
standing  in  a  public  and  conspicuous  situation,  he  should  study  things  *  lovely 
and  of  good  report '. ;  that  is,  that  he  should  be  public-spirited,  liberal,  and 
entering  heartily  into  the  interest,  honour,  and  e^eneral  respectability  and 
distinction  of  the  society  which  he  has  joined  ;  and  that  he  should  have  suffi- 
cient vigour  of  mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge  to  persist  in  adding  to  his  own 
stores  without  neglecting  the  full  improvement  of  those  whom  he  is  teaching. 
1  think  our  mast<5r8hip8  here  offer  a  noble  field  of  duty,  and  I  would  not 
bestow  them  on  anyone  who  I  thought  would  undertake  them  without 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  our  system  heart  and  hand."  * 

It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  speak  of  our  great  boarding 
schools  as  if  in  them  alone  were  to  be  found  examples  of  the 
higher  type  of  English  secondary  education.  A  striking  develop- 
ment of  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the  rising  distinction  of 
many  first-grade  day-schools  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large 
towns.  Nor  are  in'  England  the  boarding-schools  an  entirely 
separate  class  from  the  day  schools.  The  two  categories  shade 
off  into  one  another  through  intermediate  varieties.  But  it  is 
natural  that,  in  some  of  their  characteristic  features,  the  day- 
schools  should  differ  in  greater  or  less  degree  from  those  which 
ore  mainly  or  exclusively  boarding-schoois.  Neither  type  of 
school  can  wholly  reproduce  the  characteristics  of  the  other. 

The  practice  o'f  entrusting  large  responsibilities  in  the  internal 
government  of  the  school  to  certain  of  the  elder  boys,  who  are 

•  Quoted  ill  Stanley's  ^fe  of  4nwW,  chapter  iii.,  pp.  W-2, 
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known  as  prefects  or  prsepostors,  is  one  of  the  salient  features  of 
English  public-school  life.     In  German  secondary  day-schools 
there  is  nothing  really  analogous  to  it.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  system  of  school  discipline  has  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  factors  in  the  creation  of  what  we  know  as  the  English 
public-school  tradition.     It  developes  the  governing  faculty.     It 
accustoms  boys  at  an  early  age  to  bear  heavy  responsibilities.     It 
stimulates  their  public  spirit.     It  sti'engthens  their  administra- 
tive powers.     In  the  case  of  some  boys,  possessing  a  too  sensi- 
tively conscientious   temperament,   the   duties  imposed   by   the 
system  may  at  times  involve  mental  and  moral  overstrain,*  but 
nevertheless  the  good  of  the  system  has  largely  outweighed  the 
evil,  and  many  English  public-school  boys  must  have  learned  at 
least  as  much  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  prefects  as 
from  the  actual  instruction  which  they  received  in  the  class- 
rooms.    It  is  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  greatest  secon- 
dary schools  are  boarding  schools,  that  the  development  of  this 
part   of   their   discipline    is   principally    due.     This   point   was 
emphasised  by  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  who,  though  he  did  not 
originate  the  system,  was  largely  responsible  for  its  wider  recog- 
nition and  development.     "  If  you  have  a  large  Joar {/i/i^-school," 
he  wrote  in  1835,  **  you  cannot  have  it  adequately  governed^with- 
out  a  system  of  fagging.''     He  explained  and  defended  the  system 
in  the  following  words :  — 

"Jl  ){oyemment  among  the  buys  themselves  being  necessary,  the  actual 
confliitution  of  public  schools  places  it  in  the  best  possible  hands.     Those  to 
whom  the  power  is  committed  are  not  simply  the  strongest  boys,  nor  the 
oldest,  nor  yet  the  cleverest ;  they  are  those  who  have  risen  to  the  highest 
form  ill  the  school ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  be  probably  at  once  the  oldest, 
the  strongest  and  the  cleverest ;  and  further,  if  the  school  bo  well  ordered, 
they  will  be  the  most  respectable  in  application  and  general  character — ^those 
who  have  made  ttie  best  use  of  the  opportunities  which  the  school  aiTords, 
and  are  most  capable  of  entering  into  its  objects.     In  short,  they  constitute 
a  real  aristticracy,  a  government  of  the  most  worthy,  their  rank  itself  being 
an  argument  of  their  deserving.     And  their  business  is  to  keep  order  among 
the  boys ;  to  put  a  stop  to  improprieties  of  c(mdu(!t,  especially  to  prevent 
that  oppression  and  ill-usage  of  the  weaker  ])oy8  by  the  stronger  which  is 
so  often  ignorantly  confounded  with  a  system  of  fagging.     For  all  these  pur- 
poses a  general  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  school  is  given  them  ;  and  in 
some  schools  they  have  the  power,  like  the  masters,  of  enforcing  this  autho- 
rity by  impositions  ;  that  is,  by  setting  tasks  to  be  written  out  or  learnt  by 
heart  for  any  misbehaviour.     And  this  authority  is  exercised  over  all  those 
boys  who  are  legally  subject  to  it ;  that  is,  over  all  below  a  certain  place  in 
the  school,  whatever  be  their  age  or  physical  strength  ;  so  that  many  boys 
who,  if  there  were  no  regular  fagging,  would  by  mere  physical  force  be'  exer- 
cising power  over  their  schoolfellows,  although  from  their  idleness,  ignor^ 
ance  and  low  principle,  they  might  bo  most  unfit  to  do  so,  are  now  not  onlv 
hindered  from  tyrannising  over  others,  but  are  themselves  subject  to  autho- 
rity, a  most  wholesome  <»xample,  and  one   particularly  needed   at  school, 
that  mere  physical  strenofth,  even  among  boys,  is  not  to  enjov  an  ascendancy. 
Meanwhile,  the  governing  part,  of  the  school,  thus  invested  with  trreat  re- 
sponsibility, treated  by  the  mastere  with  gre.it  confidence  and  consideration 
and  being  constantly  in  direct  communication  with  the  head -master,  and 
receiving  their  insfruction  almost  exclusively  frt»m  him,  learn  to  feel  a  cor- 
responding self-r«iinect  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  ;  fhev  look  upon  them- 
selves as  answerable  for  the  character  of  the  school,  and  b^  the  natural  effect 


,.  *  ^^rj^^  ^JSI^^^'  i^  ^^  f  o«m«  and  Prose  Remains  of  Arthvr  Ttngh  Clouah 
^Macmillan,  1869),  vol.  i.  (Life  and  Letters),  jjp.  10  and  68. 
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of  their  position  acquire  a  manliness  of  mind  and  habits  of  conduct  infinitely 
superior,  generally  speaking,  to  those  of  young  men  of  the  same  age  who 
have  not  enjoy ed^the  same  advantages."  * 

Of  late  years,   however,  some  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
public-school  life  have  led  experienced  observers  to  regard  the 
development  of  this  system  in  a  rather  less  favourable  light. 
The  oi-ganisation  of  school-life  has  become  more  complex,  and  the 
duties  of  some  of  the  prefects  have  consecjuently  become  more 
elaborate.     The  intellectual  standard  which  the  boys  are  required 
to  reach  ih  their  school-work  has  become  more  exacting,  and  thii? 
has  imposed  on  the  prefects  an  additional  strain  at  the  very  time 
when  their  administrative  duties  are  most  engrossing.     Thus  the 
very  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  public  schools, t 
have   incidentally  increased   the   difficulty   of  maintaining  the 
system  of  internal  government  in  its  older  form.     Again,  there 
has  been  a  great  development  of  the  athletic  spirit  in  the  public- 
schools,  and  this  has  led,  in  some  cases,  to  its  being  thought  desir- 
able to  admit  to  the  rank  and  responsibility  of  prefects  some  boys 
who  are  distinguished  rather  for  physical  prowess  than  for  mental 
attainment,  while  in  some  other  cases  those  of  the  prefects  who 
are  good  at  games  have  been  known  to  form  among  themselves 
what  is  in  effect  an  imperium  in  imperio.     This  may  sometimes 
be  unavoidable,  and,  within  due  limitations,  often  nothing  more 
than  a  recognition  of  iho  fact  that  skill  in  book-learning  is  by 
no  means  th(»  only  basis  for  real  authority,  either  in  school-days 
or  in  later  life.J     Bnt  that  tlie  tendencies,  of  which  the  above- 
mentioned  facts  are  some  of  the  indications,  excite  serious  mis- 
giving in  the  minds  of  many  competent  observers  is  shown  by 


—i.^ _. 


*  In  tho  Journal  uf  I^diuation,  1836.     Keprinted  in  Thos.  Arnold's  Miscella- 
neous irf»r^;«,  1846,  pp.  372-3. 

+  Cp.    Mr.  Tan'ei's     DcbuttMe    Claims,    Kssai/s    on  Secondary    Education. 
(Gonsttibl«.       Louilou,    1898,    p.    xxvii.)       "'Ihe   iiii])rovenieuts   that  have   been 
made  in  the  last  Hfty  year^   in  the  huusiug  uf   buardoi's,  which  are  apparent   to 
everybociy,  are  only  the  extonial  indications  of  an  eijualiy  |p:eat  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  tesichinfi  and  discipline." 

t  Tiiis  point  of  view  is  brought  out,  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  public  school- 
masters, by  Mr.  Cotterill  in  his  Suggested  Reforms  in  Public  Schools.  (Black- 
wood, 1886,  pp.  86  seq.)  "It  is  men  of  force  of  character  and  general  vigour, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  that  are  most  indispensivble  as  schoolmasters.  If  a  sufh- 
dent  number  of  such  men  can  be  found  without  going  below  the  first  class  '*  {i.e., 
of  University  honours),  "by  all  means  let  headmasters  go  no  lower;  for  they 
will  have  eeouied  the  betst  possible  combination — the  i<£al  achoolnuister.  But 
who  believos  that  it  is  so?  .  .  .  Many  a  boy  is  led  to  think  lightly  or  contemp- 
tuously of  one  of  the  n<yblest  of  all  human  possessions — a  highly  cultivated  in- 
tellect—bfxsatise  he  sees  that  it  is  so  often  accompanied  by  a  weakly  and  neglected 
body,  because  its  possessor  is  a  half-man  ;  or,  from  his  observsition  and  know- 
ledge of  manfy  of  the  mtMi  who  hu'*»  succeeded  in  obtaining  posts  of  distinction, 
owing  to  their  high  intellectual  attainuients,  he  inay  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  one-sided  method  which  they  pursued  to  obtain  their  ends  is  the  only  method 
open  to  him ;  that  to  become  a  successful  man,  he,  too,  must  become  a  half-man. 
Furtht^r.  by  a  nal  man  only  can  real  men  be  formed.  Character  begets  character 
aud  strength  strength.  How  sickly  many  of  us  sch<K)lniasters  are,  not  so  much* 
because  our  p!t>?ent  lives  iire  lived  in  defiance  of  na-ture's  Kteni  law.s  (for  Tiiany  of 
us  are,  after  tho  neglect  of  thewe  l,iws  in  our  earlv  youth,  swkin«  now  to  conform 
to  them),  but  because  the  seeds  r>f  weakness  or  dis*>as€  were  sown  in  our  boyhood 
and  youth.  Are  such  as  we  usually  the  tvpe  of  man  that  we  should  wish  our 
t'ov.-s  to  strive  to  become?  And  thoFo  of  us  who  are  for  ever  imprewing  upon 
our  bov«c  the  reliirious  dutv  of  hivin-^f  foMnd  iPind?  in  ?onnd  bn'I'c??.  whit  sad 
examples  often  are  we  of  men  whose  bodies  at  least  are  assuredly  not  sound'  " 
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the  following  observations  written  by  one  who  has  had  special 
opportunities  of  judging  the  present  tone  of  our  great  public 


schools. 

**  The  very  essence  of  public  school-life  has  been  the  system  of  self-govern- 
ment in  tihe  hands  of  the  Prefects,  and  the  difficult  problem — a  problem  which 
promises  to  press  even  more  heavily  in  the  future — ^is  :  Can  this  be  carried  on, 
when  success  in  examinations  is  the  criterion  of  industry,  and  sometimes  the 
only  reason  for  the  popularity  of  a  school,  and  when  special  training  or 
^  cramming '  is  necessary  to  ensure    this   success  ?    The  plain  question  ia  : 
'  Will  the  prefect  system  have  to  go  ? '    The  calls  upon  the  tiu^  and  atten- 
tion of  a  Prefect  in  a  public  school  are  as  clearly  defined  as  they  are  nume- 
rous ;  they  are  the  regular  days  of  *duty,'  preserving  law  and  order  in  tiie 
house  during  preparation  and  other  times ;  the  active  support  of  school  in- 
stitutions, such  as  literary  and  debating  or  other  societies,  or  editing  the 
school  journal.     In  the  modern  professionalising  of  athletics,  if  he  is  captain 
of  any  game — sometimes  it  is  enough  if  he  be  one  of  the  representatives — 
his  attention  to  school  work  will  be  nominal,  and  his  position  with  its  duties 
is  held  by  parents  as  well  as  masters  to  be  sufficient  excuse  for  failure  in 
school  work.     It  is  a  common  practice  nowadays  to  select  the  head  of  a 
school  from  among  the  body  of  Prefects  irrespective  of  his  place  in  the 
Sixth,  and  to  make  Prefects  of  boys  of  character  and  leading,  more    or 
less  irrespective  of  their  place  in  the  school.     The  practice  has  grown  out 
of  the  recognition  of  qualities  other  than  intellectual  superiority,  and  it 
seems  to  carry  with  it  the  practical  advantage  of  relieving  what  we  may  call 
the  working  Sixth  of  many  of  its  cares.     This,  however,  is  no  real  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  conflicting  interests  in  the  public  schools  of  to-day.     It  empha- 
sises the  sharp  division  between  workers  and  players,  between  the  student 
and  the  boy  of  action ;  and  in  the  long  run  learning  suffers,  even  if  it  is  not 
degraded.     Intellectual  interest  and  the  love    of   true   learning   hold   the 
awkward  place  in  a  triangular  duel ;  they  are  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
craze  for  athletics  on  one  side  and  of  cram  for  examinations  on  another.     It 
is  easy  and  common  enough  to  adopt  a  cheery  optimism ;  to  say  that  some- 
how things  right  themselves ;  that  the  true  love  of  learning  is  found  in  our 
schools,  and  an  some  way  receives  more  encouragement  than  before.       It 
may  also  be  impossible,  and  therefore  unnecessary,  to  reconcile  fully  the  con- 
flict of  interests ;   and  it  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
English  people,  in  having  to  choose  a  side,  have  always  preferred  the  edu- 
cation which  forms  character  to  that  which  fosters  learning.     We  never  tire 
of  repeating  that  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing-fields  of  Eton.       But 
while  all  this  may  be  cheerfully  admitted,  we  are  still  leaving  out  of  account 
some  pf  the  most  serious  points  for  reflexion.     The  bom  student,  it  is  true, 
can  be  left  to  take  care  of  himself,  but  what  of  the  average  Sixth  Form  boy 
whose  instincts  are  half-formed  and  untrained?    What  effect  will  it  have 
on  the  mass  to  raise  false  standards  and  to  allow  meaner  and  more  trivial 
aims  to  be  the  object  of  existence?    And  if  the  purpose  of  public  school 
education  with  us  is  above  all  and  at  all  costs  to  form  character,  what  is 
the  character  which  our  nresent  system  is  actually  stamping  upon  men? 
We  are  a  long  wav  from  Waterloo,  and  English  temperament  and  character 
have  been  and  still  are  undergoing:  many  striking  chan£;es ;  are  the  qualities 
which  are  now  developing  amongst  us  all,  ^nd  not  least  among  our  publi*: 
school  men,  the  Qualities  which  will  win?"* 

Another  writer,  who  speaks  from  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  one  of  our  most  famous  day  secondary''  schools,  regards 
it  as  one  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  day-schools  over  board- 
ing-schools, that  in  the  former  the  elder  boys  are  exempt  from 
some  of  the  more  engrossing  claims  of  the  prefect's  position.  In 
other  words,  under  the  conditions  of  day-school  life,  a  boy's 
energies    may    be    turned    more    completely    into    intellectual 


*  liev.  H.  M.  Burge  in  Mr.  Cookson's  Ensays  on  Secondary  Education,  (Oxford, 
University  Press,  1898),  p.  61. 
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channels  than  is  generally  possible  when  he  is  charged  with 
responsible  duties  in  the  government  of  a  boarding-school.  But, 
of  course,  this  concentration  of  energy  will  depend  in  some 
measure  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  day-boy's  home,  largely  on  his 
having  sufficient  strength  of  character  and  fixity  of  purpose  to 
resist  the  distractions  which  he  may  meet  with  there,  and  partly 
also  on  the  drift  of  public  opinion  in  the  school  itself.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  ordinary  German  day  secondary  school  the 
home  and  school  conditions  are  generally  favourable  (sometimes 
perhaps  even  too  favourable)  to  unremitting  application  to  in- 
tellectual studies.  The  passage  to  which  I  have  referred  above  is 
as  follows:  — 

"Another  advantafi[e"  (i.e.,  of  day  schools  as  compared  with  boarding 
schools),  "  particularly  in  the  highest  forms  of  a  school,  which  follows  from 
<bhe  fact  that  a  boy  lives  at  home,  is  that  his  time  out  of  school  is  not  so  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  matters  of  school  and  house  management  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  the  Sixth  Form  boy  in  a  boarding  house.  I  should  be  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  undervalue  the  advantages  of  the  monitorial 
system  as  it  affects  Sixth  Form  boys  themselves  no  less  than  as  an  instru- 
ment of  government.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the  more  conscien- 
tious a  preepostor,  the  less  time  he  has  to  himself  outside  his  form  room. 
It  is  not,  I  believe,  rare  for  euch  a  boy  deliberately  to  sacrifice  his  own 
work,  about  which  in  itself  he  may  be  eager  enough,  for  the  sake  of  some 
duty,  disciplinary  or  athletic,  which  seems  at  the  time  to  have,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  higher  claims.  Even  if  this  is  an  exaggerated 
statement,  at  least  the  day  boy  is  free  from  such  distractions.  .  .  .  The 
day  boy  loses  much,  very  much,  by  the  absence  of  what  many  men  would 
regard  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  education ;  but  the  extent  of  his 
loss  need  not  be  exaggerated.  Since  Arnold's  time,  in  the  hands  of  a  series 
of  wise  head-maarters,  the  monitorial  system  has  come  to  be  a  most  valuable 
part  of  our  public  school  oi^anisation ;  in  some  schools  it  was  possibly  such 
at  an  earlier  date.  But  it  is,  perhaps — though  I  hesitate  to  say  it — ^not  the 
essential  part,  and  the  virtues  characteristic  of  public  school  men  are,  I 
believe,  obtainable,  though  not  so  easily,  nor  perhaps  to  the  same  extent, 
without  it.  And  even  now  it  is  not  free  from  abuses.  It  has  lent  itself  to 
the  modem  craze  for  athleticism  in  a  not  altogether  creditible  degree.  The 
leadinfir  athletes  nowadays  in  most  schools  are  also  the  leading  monitors,  anl 
they  are  so  too  often  in  virtue  solelv  of  their  athletic  prestige.  If  thev  were 
not  admitted  into  the  official  hierarchy  they  would  set  up  one  of  their  own, 
which  the  school  at  large  would  recognise  as  the  more  legitimate.  But  it  is 
a  dangerous  policy  to  call  in  the  barbarians  for  the  protection  of  the 
empire."  * 

In  making  any  contrast  between  German  and  English  secon- 
daiy  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  the  different  part  which 
athletic  interests  play  in  the  two  systems.  School  games  occupy 
a  much  larger  part  of  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  English  school- 
boy than  they  do  of  the  German.  Athletic  skill  counts  for  much 
less  in  German  than  English  secondary  school-life.  Everyone 
admits  that  cricket,  football,  and  other  games  are,  within  certain 
limits,  most  valuable  factors  in  our  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. "  No  one  can  doubt,"  remarks  a  recent  writer,  "  that,  for 
English  lads  at  all  events,  atheletics  furnish  a  salutary,  potent, 
and  necessary  contribution  "  towards  the  training  of  character. 
And  efforts  are  being  made  in  Germany,  under  high  authority,  to 
stimulate  interest  in  this  side  of  school  training.     But  the  high 

•  Mr   Cookson  m  the  volume  of  Essays  on  Secondary  EduccUion,  edited  by 
him.    (Oxfori.  University  Press,  1898),  p.  70. 
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point  of  development  which  school  games  have  reached  iu  Eng- 
land could  not  have  been  attained,  had  not  a  considerable  number 
of  the  masters  been  themselves  keenly  interested  in  athletics,  and 
themselves  skilful  players.  This  is  a  side  of  the  question  which 
is  sometimes  overlooked  in  theoretical  treatises  on  the  professional 
training  of  Jieachers  for  secondary  schools. 

It  has  been  pointed  out*  tliat  school  athletics  develope  personal 
courage  and  good  temper,  strengthen  discipline,  teach  unselfish- 
uoss  "  in  working  fpr  one's  side  rather  than  for  oneself,"  indepen- 
dence and  savoir  faire,  and  "  a  certain  adaptability  of  character 
which  will  make  a  boy  hereafter  capable  of  mingling  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  without  sh\Ties8  on  the  one  hand  or 
presum]>tion  on  the  other " ;  and,  fui-ther,  that  "  the  system  of 
to-day  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  intimate  and 
fiiendly  relations  between  teacher  and  taught,  between  master 
and  bov.  For  the  maintenance  of  such  relations  there  is  neede<l  - 
some  neutral  ground,  not  connected  with  the  extraction  of  work 
or  giving  and  receiving  moral  harangues,  on  which  the  two 
parties  may  meet  and  fraternise,  and  in  athletics  Just  such  a 
neutral  ground  is  provided."  This  development  of  school  games 
into  an  important  part  of  school  training  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  special  opportunities  for  regular  athletic  exercise  furnished 
by  boarding-school  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  consensus  of  experienced  o[)inion 
Uiat  in  many  English  secondary  schools  the  present  danger  lies 
rather  in  the  excess  than  in  the  defect  of  athletic  interests. 

"  Athletics  are  good,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  them ;  and 
that  is  undesirable.  The  question  is  certainly  one  which  all  who  care  about 
education  are  bound  to  take  into  account.  For  some  time  past,  people  con- 
nected with  the  Universities  and  public  schools  have  been  asking  themselves 
whether  athleticism  has  not  been  developing  into  something  like  a  tyranny, 
and  the  worship  of  athletics  into  an  idolatry.  .  .  .  What  really  dismays 
thinking  men  (who  are  not  necessarily  non-athletic  men)  is  the  attitude  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  schoolboy  conviction  that  athletics  are 
the  one  thing  in  the  world  worth  caring  about  tends  to  thrust  all  other  in- 
terests into  the  shade.  .  .  .  That  there  is  at  school  a  tyranny  of  athletics 
and  an  idolatrv  of  athletics,  the  writer  believes."  t 

In  some  cases,  perhaps  in  many,  parents  are  much  more 
actively  interested  in  the  atliletic  than  in  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  their  sons.  This  shows  that  the  ])resent  tendency,  though 
it  has  an  immediate  bearins:  on  school-problems,  is  by  no  means  a 
purely  school  question.  The  prominence  of  the  subiect  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  story,  told  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Gilkes,  head- 
master of  Dulwich :  — 

''  I  was  lately  dining  in  the  company  of  a  gentleman,  a  parent,  who  after 
dinner  said  to  me  with  some  feeling  in  his  tone  that  he  had  that  day  taken 
his  son  to ,  naming  a  great  .scliool,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity given  him  by  the  parting  to  give  his  boy  the  best  advice  in  his  power. 
I  said  the  occasion  was  well  chosen,  for  that  when  a  boy  was  going  into  a 
strange  and  perilous  life  he  needed  guidance ;  and,  moreover,  that  then  his 

♦  By  the  Rev.  Lionel  Ford,  Assist-ant-Mast^r  in  Eton  College,  in  a  paper  on 
"Public  Schoo]  Athletics"  in  Mr.  Cookson's  Essays  on  Secondary  Education ^ 
pp.  285  seq. 

+  Rev.  L.  Ford  in  Mr.  Cookson's  Essays  on  Secondary  Education  (1898),  pp. 
284,  295,  and  299. 
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heart  W96  soft  aiid  open,  and  tdien  he  would  receiye  and  remember  what  he 
said..  The  father  agreed  with  me,  and  said  the  advice  which  he  had  giyen 
his  boy  was  to  take  up  bowling  rather  than  batting,  as  likely  to  be  of  much 
more  service  to  him."  * 


XV. — The  AdvantagOB  and  Dangers  of  having  a  Forfhnla  for  the 
*' General  Education''  expected  as  the  Normal  Outcome  of 
each  Type  of  Secondary  School. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Geiman  secondary  school  tends  to 
throw  great  stress  on  the  broad  intellectual  attainments  of  its 
pupils,  there  arises  a  special  danger  to  which  reference  must 
be  made.  A.  recent  German  writer  has  remarked,  as  "char- 
acteristic of  an  earlier  generation  of  learned  persons "  in  hia 
countrj',  that  they  should  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the 
name  "  Gymnasium,"  and  have  applied  it  to  a  class  of  secondary 
schools  without  taking  over  a  trace  of  the  wonderful  care  for 
})hysical  training  which  marked  Greek  education.  "  Our 
schools,"  he  says,  *'  aim  too  exclusively  at  eruditioa"  (Gelehrsam- 
keit).t  A  good  deal  is  being  attempted  to  correct  this  one- 
sided tendency,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  as  the  main  interest 
has  for  generations  been  focussed  on  the  intellectual  side  of 
secondary  school  work  in  Germany,  common  practice  has  reached 
so  high  a  standard  of  average  at^nment  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  abate  its  soniewhat  exacting  demands. 

The  ground-thought  which  underlies  all  secondary  education 
is  that,  before  a  man  can  practice  a  profession  or  perform  any 
duties  which  are  professional  in  the  range  of  knowledge  re- 
quired for  their  eflfective  discharge,  he  ought  to  possess  a  certain 
level  of  general  knowledge  worked  up  by  the  operations  of 
teaching  and  of  intellectual  discipline  out  of  the  condition  of 
mere  disconnected  information  into  the  kneaded  consistency  of 
culture.  The  formula  of  the  constituents  of  this  general  know- 
ledge varies  from  age  to  age,  and  (though  within  narrowing 
limits)  in  different  civilised  countries.  Broadly  speaking, 
secondary  education  is  everywhere  in  two  grades — the  one  ending 
at  sixteen,  the  other  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  Each 
grade  has  its  own  formula  for  the  general  education  normally 
expected  to  accrue  from  it,  though  this  formula  is  more  precisely 
fixed  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  Might  we  not  fairly  expect 
a  youth,  on  completing  his  secondary  education,  to  have,  in  the 
first  place,  some  knowledge  of  religion, — ^some  assurance,  that 
is,  as  to  the  principles  guiding  conduct;  next,  to  have  at 
command  a  working  and  (so  far  as  it  goes)  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  three  (or,  in  the  lower  grade,  two)  languages 
besides  his  own ;  to  know  the  broad  outline  of  the  world's 
histoiy,  and,  in  some  detail,  the  more  recent  annals  of  his  own 
country;  to  have  grasped  the  outlines  of  physiography  and  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  physical  formation  of  the  earth's 

•  National  Bevitw,  September,  1897. 

t  De7^  Mensch  und  itint  naturliche  Aushildung,  von  Artibur  Schulz.     (Btrlm  : 
B.  Heinrich,  2nd  edition,  1896),  pp.  123  and  139. 
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hurlace  and  of  its  political  divisions,  with  a  closer  acquaini* 
ance  with  the  topography  of  his  native  land;  to  be  accurate 
in  arithmetic,  and  familiar  with  at  least  the  earlier  stages  of 
algebra  and  geometry;  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  physics  and,  possibly,  chemistry,  together  with  some  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  history  and  with  the  meaning  of  scientific 
method ;  and,  finally,  to  have  some  skill  in  the  use  of  brush 
and  pencil,  as  well  as,  where  provision  has  wisely  been  made 
for  this,  in  some  other  kind  of  manual  exercise?  To  these 
requirements  would  naturally  be  added,  as  indispensable 
elements  in  all  true  education,  some  practice  in  the  elements 
of  vocal  music,  and  a  course  of  careful  training  of  the  physical 
powers.  As  between]  the  two  grades  of  secondary  education, 
the  difference  in  expected  outcome  is  one  of  degree  rather  than 
of  kind;  we  expect,  indeed,  the  youth  who  has  remained  at 
school  till  nineteen  to  know  at  least  one  language  more  than 
he  who  has  left  at  sixteen,  and  to  have  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  curriculum ;  but  we  speak  of  one 
who  has  reached  either  of  these  two  levels  of  attainment  by 
the  same  form  of  words,  used,  indeed,  with  a  subtle  difference 
of  meaning,  as  being  '*  an  educated  man."  Advanced  studies, 
whether  academic  or  professional,  come  later.  They  are  built 
up  on'  the  basis  of  general  knowledge,  without  which,  indeed, 
they  cannot  in  the  true  sense  be  profitably  pursued  at  all. 
It  is  the  general  knowledge  jgrhich  we  expect  to  be  the  out- 
come of  the  school.  Of  course,  we  do  not  always  get  it.  "  If 
to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,"  schools 
had  not  always  been  what  they  have  been.  But  this  is  the 
aim  which,  so  far  as  intellectual  attainment  goes,  is  "  secondarj^" 
as  distinct  from  "  primary,"  in  its  character ;  and,  in  so  far  as 
this  aim  is  disregarded  or  fallen  short  of,  the  work  of  the  school 
on  its  intellectual  side  is  not  "  secondary"  at  all. 

I  am  far  from  meaning  that,  without  enjojdng  secondary 
education  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  men  of  exceptional 
ability,  or  of  genius,  or  of  that  untiring  industry  and  self-denial 
which  amount  to  rare  ability,  cannot  reach  by  private  study 
and  evening  tuition  something  like  the  level  which  is  the  ex- 
pected outcome  of  even  the  best  secondary  schools.  But  these 
men  are  exceptions,  and  even  they  would  probably  be  among 
the  first  to  admit  that  they  had  missed  much  in  losing  the 
help,  criticism  and  discipline  involved  in  the  normal  course  of 
secondary  education  witiiin  the  noimal  period  of  years.  Nor 
do  I  forget  that,  under  our  English  system,  some  youths  com- 
plete, or  attempt  to  complete,  at  the  TJniversity,  a  course  more 
appropriate  to  the  school. 

If,  however,  it  is  replied  that  there  is  no  such  generally 
recognised  measure  of  attainment  which  parents  and  the  public 
expect  our  lads  to  acquire  before  the  completion  of  their  course 
in  one  or  other  grade  of  English  secondary  school,  I  can  only 
answer  that,  if  that  indeed  be  so,  we  are  behind,  and  grievously 
behind,  the  greater  part  of  German-speaking  Europe  and 
Scandinavia,  not  to  speak  of  some  other  countries.  It  is  not 
that  youths  of  sixteen  or  nineteen  should  be  prodigies  of  know- 
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kdge^  still  less  that  they  should  have  a  vague  and  inaccurate 
acquaintance  with  many  subjects,  none  of  which  have  been 
mastered  or  assimilated.  It  is  in  th«  lact  of  its  being  a  well-* 
connected  whole,  embracing  the  essential  ingredients  of  liberal 
culture,  thatj  on  the  intellectual  side,  the  real  virtue  lies  of  a 
good  secondary  education.  It  is  only  after  a  certain  point  has 
been  reached  that  specialisation  is  healthy,  profitable  or  wise. 
And  it  is  with  the  range  of  knowledge  that  must  precede  elEec- 
tive  specialisation  that,  at  any  rate  the  second  grade  of  secondary 
education  is  solely  concerned.  The  lack  of  a  certain  measure 
of  any  one  of  seven  things — ^religious  knowledge,  the  discipline 
of  mathematics,  the  discipline  of  science,  the  discipline  of 
language,  the  discipline  of  literature,  the  discipline  of  history, 
and  some  manual  and  artistic  training — constitutes  a  defect 
in  intellectual  culture  and  jpro  tanto  weakens  a  man's 
claim  to  be  called  educated.*  Milton  had  a  clear  idea 
of  this  general  secondary  education,  of  the  **  studies  wherein 
our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time 
in  a  disciplinary  way,"  though  he  planned  in  his  Tractate  a 
scheme  of  work  not  beginning  till  twelve  and  lasting  till  twenty- 
one.  He  would  have  had  "  academies  "  for  the  giving  of  such 
an  education  set  up  "  in  every  city  throughout  this  land."  And 
he  laid  stress  on  the  essentially  impoi'tant  fact  that  the  pupils 
must  not  be  allowed  to  forget  one  instalment  of  this  necessary 
knowledge  in  the  process  of  acquiring  another,  but  that  the 
whole  course  must  be  regarded  as  a  single  thing,  and  the 
natural  outcome  of  it  a  basis  of  culture,  solidly  pressed  down 
into  the  mind  and  affording  a  firm  foundation  for  higher  studies 
or  for  practical  life.  "  In  which  methodical  course,"  he  wrote, 
"  it  is  so  supposed  they  (the  pupils)  must  proceed  by  the  steddy 
pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  seasons  for  memories 
sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into 
the  rear  of  what  they  have  been  taught,  untill  they  have  con- 
firmed, and  solidly  united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfeted 
knowledge  like  the  last  embattelling  of  a  Roman  Legion."! 

It  is  to  be  added  that,  in  different  types  of  secondary  schools, 
these  different  disciplines  will  be  applied  in  varying^  degrees. 
Some  schools  will  lay  the  chief  stress  on  linguistic  studies, 
others  on  the  mathematical,  others  on  the  scientific. 
But  some  insight  into  each  of  these  disciplines  during  his 
school  days  an  educated  man  ought  to  have  had,  and  either 
the  linguistic  or  the  mathematical  or  the  scientific,  with  some 
subordinate  emphasis  on  each  of  the  other  two,  ought  to  form 
the  backbone  of  the  intellectual  training:  of  the  school.  Mr. 
»Towett  was  once  drawn  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  into 
saying,  apparently  with  a  touch  of  irritation,  "  I  may  be  pre- 
judiced, but  I  should  think  that  a  Cabinet  which  consisted  of 

♦  I  am  speaking  here  only  of  the  intellectual  side.  It  may  well  be  argued 
that  the  "  formula  for  >?eneral  culture  "  should  take  account  of  mental  and  physical 
proficiency  combined,  as  well  afi  force  of  character.  Op.  Mr.  Cotteriire  SuggesUd 
ReforrM  in  Public  Schools,  p.  82.  ^    .    ., 

+  Milton's  Tractate  on  Education,  (Cambridge  University  Press,  facsimile  re- 
print of  the  edition  of  1673),  p.  17. 
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persons  who  only  knew  Latin  and  Greek  would  probably  be 
a  better  Cabinet  than  a  Cabinet  consisting  entirely  of  chemists/' 
"  But,"  he  added,  "  I  think  it  desirable  that  Cabinet  Ministers, 
like  other  persons,  should  possess  some  knowledge  of  physical 
science,"*  and  it  doubtless  went  without  saying  that  over  the 
door  of  the  Council  Chamber  should  be.  written,  "  Let  no  man 
enter  here  without  at  least  a  tincture  of  mathematics." 

This  question'  of  the  general  education,  aimed  at  and  given 
by  secondary  schools,  has  a  close  bearing  on  the  commercial 
efficiency  of  a  country.  An  eminent  Frenchman  said  recently 
to  the  present  writer,  referring  to  the  kind  of  education  which 
is  all  that  so  many  of  our  boys  get  before  they  go  into  business, 
**  *  Le  (jo-ahcad  *  is  all  very  well,  but  you  need  a  good  deal  more 
than  that  now-a-days."  It  would  be  a  grave  error,  however, 
to  think  of  secondary  education  solely  in  terms  of  commercial 
advancement.  Commerce,  indeed,  is  so  large  a  part  of  our 
national  destiny  that  our  higher  schools  cannot  shirk  the  ques- 
tion what  shall  best  fit  men  to  be  leaders  in  industry  and  cap- 
tains in  trade.  But,  though  secondary  schools  must  as  far  as 
possible  avoid  "merchant-marring  rocks,"  there  is  a  far  higher 
duty  laid  on'  them  than  the  mere  equipping  of  lads  to  be  the 
instruments  of  their  own  (or,  oftener,  of  other  people's)  material 
gain.  Against  the  meaner  foiins  of  the  commercial  ideal,  the 
liberal  secondary  school  may  sound  the  necessary  note  of  revolt. 
We  are  a  governing  nation,  as  well  as  a  trading  one.  An  essential 
part  of  the  duty  of  our  secondary  schools  is  to  train  men  who  will 
be  capable,  often  at  an  early  age,  of  filling  posts  of  high 
responsibility  in  every  part  of  the  empire.t  And  it  also  behoves 
us  to  have  a  somewhat  closer  and  earlier  knowledge  of  new 
sti'eams  of  thought  stirring  the  Continent  of  Europe.  To  some 
of  those  intellectual  tendencies,  we  may  apply  Sir  Thomas  More's 
exclamation,  **  Aut  tu  es  Erasmus  aut  Diabolus,"  but  it  is  both 
perilous  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  general  disadvantage  of  Europe, 
that  we  should,  through  lack  of  ready  knowledge  of  foreign 
tongues,  let  them  pass  by  us  as  generally  unheeded  as  we  do. 

Two  generations  ago,  the  then  much  more  limited  number 
of  English  secondary  schools  had,  in  spite  of  the  narrowness 
of  their  curriculum,  an  aim  which,  though  not  clearly  expressed, 
was  nevertheless  pretty  clearly  felt.  Then  came  the  rise  of 
scientific  studies  and  the  claims  of  modem  history  and  literature, 
British  and  foreign.  There  ensued  sharp  criticism,  a  Royal 
Commission,  and  a  struggle  after  which  the  old  studies,  though 
damaged  in  argument,  remained  in  possession  of  much  of  the 
ground.  Since  that  time  the  great  increcise  in  wealth,  the 
wider  applications  of  science  and  linguistic  skill  to  industry 
and  commerce,  and  the  democratic  impulse,  have  further  com- 
plicated the  problem  by  increasing  the  variety  of  demand  for 
higher  education.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  in  England 
have  at  any  point  set  ourselves  to  think  out  systematically  the 
nature  of  the  new  needs. 


•  Report  of  the  Royal  Oommission  on  Scientific  Instruction  and  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  1872,  vol.  i.,  Q.  3917,  seq. 

t  Op.  Cotteriirs  Suggested  Beform$  in  Public  Schools,  pp.  76-7,  and  speech 
PI  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Eaatbonroe  OoDege,  July  23,  1896. 
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It  is  greatly  to  tlie  honotir  of  Germany  in)  general^  and  of 
Prussia  in  particular,  that  it  has  made  this  effort  at  systematic 
thought.     And   her  example   has   in  consequence   profoundly 
affected   the  higher-school   system  of  Central   Europe  and  of 
Scandinavia.     But  this  insistence  on  the  idea  of  a  broad  general 
education,  on  the  idea  of  "  allgemeine  Bildung,"  leads  to  perils 
of  its  own.     Speaking  at  the  Conference  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion in  Berlin,  in  December,  1890,  Dr.  Kruse,  of  Danzig,  said 
that  what  the  Prussian  Gymnasien  mostly  needed  was  "less 
routine,    less    drive,    less    examination,"    (weniger     Schablone, 
weniger    Zwang,    und    weniger    Priiferei),    and    his    hearers 
applauded  his  words.    N^ot  that  the  Prussian  secondary  schools 
suffer  more  from  examinations  than  do  many  of  our  own.     The 
prevalence  of  examinations  is  far  from  being  a  necessary  mark 
of  a  good  system  of  education.     In  his  report  to  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  quoted  some  words 
of  M.  Laboidaye's,  which  have  a  very  wide  application :  — **  Le 
pays  a  examens  est  precisement  celui  dans  lequel  on  ne  travaille 
pas."     It  is  on  the  kind  of  examination',  not  on  the  fact  of 
examination,  that  everything  turns.     Tests  are  necessary,  and 
tests  must  be  sufficiently  independent,  but  they  are  mischievous 
in  so  far  as  they  fail  to  take  into  account  the  normal  process 
of  daily  school  work,  and  merely  encourage  cram  and  then 
reward  it.     Of  this  kind  of  offence,  the  German  examinations 
cannot  be  pronounced  as  guilty  as  some  of  our  own.*    It  is  rather 
in  the  exacting  character  of  the  demands  which  the  German 
secondary  school  tends  to  make  on  every  side  of  the  pupil's  work 
that  the  danger  lies.     But  on  a  point  like  this,  a  foreign  observer 
is  driven  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  competent  critics  who 
have  watched   the  operations   of  the  German   schools  as   only 
Germans  can. 

Writing  in  1881,t  Dr.  Btimelin,  of  Tubingen,  maintained  that, 
within  his  recollection,  there  had  been'  a  falling  off  in  the  really 
educational  value  of  the  traruing  given  by  the  classical  schools. 
He  traced  this  to  the  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  to  initiate 
the  pupils  into  too  many  branches  of  knowledge,  each  worthy 
in  itself,  but  encyclopBBdic  in  their  aggregate.     The  require- 
ment of  so  wide  a  range  of  knowledge  had  produced  the  effect, 
he  thought,   of  over-burthening  the  memory  of  the  scholars. 
The  teachers  had  clung  to  the  old  forms  of  intellectual  discipline, 
e,q,,  grammatical  accuracy  in  composition  and  translation  from 
the  classics,  mathematical  exercisos,  etc.,  but  had  superadded  to 
these    much    additional    instruction    in    the    facis    of   classical 
antiquitv,    in    history    and    in    a    number    of    other    subjects. 
The    effect    of    thi«,    he    maintained,    had    been    to    pitch    a 


*  As  to  the  effect  of  the  multiplicity  of  external  ezaminatioDA  on  the  intel- 
lectual work  of  some  En^lifih  secondary  schools  at  the  present  time,  see  Dr.  Gk>v*s 
paper  on  "Professional  Examinations"  in  Mr.  Cookson's  Esiaya  an  Secondary 
Educniion  (1896),  pp.  253  seq. 

t  Reden  vn  i  Aufmtzt  (Neue  Folge),  Freiburg  i.  B.  (J.  C.  B.  Mohr),  pp.  540 
seq.,  ami  565. 
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atamdard  beyond  the  powers  oi  tib.e  average  pupil.  There  was 
.no  leisure  tune  left  for  private  studies  and  reasonable  recreation. 
£iyen  the  cleverest  boys  were  often  sent  up  to  the  University 
stale  (lernmude)  and  overtaught.  And  he  challengedj  as  one 
pf  the.  root  errors  of  the  system,  the  theory  that  the  classical 
.  ^BCQn^Aiy  school  ought  to  aim  at  giving  a  qumtessence  of  general 
education,  a  clear  and  well-knit  knowledge  of  all  the  essential 
elements  of  liberal  culture.  The  philologists,  he  thought,  had 
ridden  their  hobbies  too  hard.  What  was  once  a  pleasant  occu- 
pation of  leisure,  had  grown  into  a  burthen)  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  Histoty,  archceology,  pure  scholarship,  had  increased 
th^ir  claim  on  the  boys'  strength  and  time,  until  much  of  the 
bdracing  and  appetising  effect  of  a  good  education  had  been 
impaired  or  lost  altogether.  Dr.  Eiunelin  also  deplored  any 
attempt  to  introduce  into  the  regular  curriculiun  of  the  classical 
school. two  modem}  languages  in  addition  to  Latin  and  Greek.* 
"It  is  excessive,"  he  wrote,  "to  make  the  study  of  four  foreign 
tonnes  an  integral  part  of  a  scheme  of  secondary  education. 
Jl  hundred  years  ago,  a  man  who  knew  four  languages  besides 
his  own  was  regarded  as  eminently  learned.  There  wad  little 
Greek  done  in  those  days,  and  English  was  hardly  studied  in 
comparison  with  French.  But  the  talents  and  the  strength  of 
memory  of  human  beings  do.  not  wax  from  one  century  to 
another,  and  the  educational  aim  of  linguistic  discipline  can 
be  sufficiently  attained  by  the  use  of  one  pr  two  f  or^gn  tongues. 
To  increase  their  number  in  the  curriculum  may  do  more  harm 
.t^au  good,  and  simply  confuse  the  mind." 

Dr.  Hiimelin  remarked  in  conclusion :  "  There  are  two  distinct 
and  alternative  principles  in  education,  the  one  tends  to  promote 
individuality  of  development,  the  other  to  secure  a  high  average 
level  of  culture.      The  first  system  prevails   in  the  secondary 
schools  in  England^  where  not  only  is  no  single  institution  like 
,auy  other,  but  also  within  one  and  the  same  school,  and  in  a 
single  class   of  one  school,   the  individual  scholars  are  given 
different  occupations  according  to  their  different  gifts,  attain- 
ments and  future  needs."     As  the  antithesis  to  this  system,  he 
names  the  ^French,  adding  that  the  German  stands  between 
the,  two,  tint  much  nearer  to  the  French  than  to  the  English. 
In  fact,  the  developments  in  German  secondary  education,  which 
he  regretted,  had  all  been  in  the  direction  of  restricting  the 
o])[H)r(nuitios  for  free  individual  development  amons^  the  f?cholars. 
'J^t^   contrasted    the  new    state    f)f  things    with    that    which    he 
remembered  in  his  own  bchool  time.     In  the  old  davs  there  was 
muchr  more  freedom,  much  less  "  drive,"  less  actual  teaching, 
more  scope   for   private   study-      Among  the   naturally   clever 
scholars  this  system  excited  the  anpetite  for  learnine  more :  the 
backward  ^r  4€wy  boys  learnt  less  than  they  are  obliged  to  do  now. 
"There  was  less  compulsion:    the  whole  business  was  slacker 
and  more  easy-going.;    but  the  present  system,  like  a  sort  of 


*"'  It  will  be  seen  that  this  part  ^  ^is  critioisnl  does  not  affect  the  normal  curri- 
culnm  of  the  Prussian  Gymnasien. 
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military  service,  constantly  hustles  the  lad  forward  and  drives 
him  up  to  tiie  extreme  limit  of  his  ability  and  endurance.''* 

This  was  written  in  1881.  Dr.  Rlimelin  was  referring  per- 
haps to  other  parts  of  Germany  rather  than  to  Prussia.  And 
much  has  since  been  done  to  lessen  the  burthen  of  the  secondary 
schools.  The  Prussian  Lehrplane  of  1891,  for  example,  reduced 
the  aggregate  number  of  weekly  lessons  in  the  whole 
curriculum  of  the  Gymnasium  by  16,  in  the  Bealgymnasiiim'  by 
21,  and  in  the  Oberrealschule  by  18.  Nevertheless,  Professor 
Paulsen,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  History  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Germany,  which  was  only  published  in  1897,  states  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  to  his  mind  the  problem  of  over^pressure 
remains  unsolved.  And  he  traces  the  mischief  to  ihe  number 
of  different  subjects  in  which  the  pupil  in  a  classical  school  is 
required  to  attain  a  qualifying  measure  of  actual  knowledge. 
"  Our  Gymnasium,''  he  says,  "  tries  to  do  two  things :  to  cleave 
to  the  old  tradition  of  classical  training  and  at  the  same  time  to 
cultivate  modern  languages  and  natural  science." 

To  this  he  traces  the  prolongation  of  the  school  course,  the 
^\  prevalence  of  the  system  of  having  special  teachers  for  special 
subjects  (as  distinguished  from  the  system  of  one  class  teacher 
taking  a  group  of  subjects),  and  the  heavy  burden  of  written 
exercises  and  prepared  work.  "  Every  year  the  pupil  must  eom- 
''  plete  the  appointed  tale  of  exercises  in  seven  or  eight  distinct 

subjects  or  else  lose  his  promotion.     The  result  of  this  is  the 

feeling  of  tension  which  people  call  *  over-pressure,'  an  43vil 
*^  which  has  not  been  abolished  and  cannot  be  argued  away.  The 
'^  mischief  is  as  old  as  the  constitution  of  our  existing  system  of 
"  classical' sehools;  It  arose  in  Prussia  when  Joh.  Schulze  carried 
'^  out  the  great  educational  reforms,"  (Schulze  followed  Suviem 
in  1818  aA  Director  of  Prussian  Secondary  Education),  "  and  in 
*^  Austria  a  little  later  under  Bonitz ;  it  survived  Wiese's  efforts 
"  to  cure  it  by  concentrating  the  subjects  of  instruction ;  again,  in 
"  the  eighties  it  gave  rise  to  the  extreme  pressure  which  wrung 
'^  from  file  Kaiser  hinKself  those  bitter  complaints  and  attacks  at 
"  the  Conference  of  1890.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  reforms  of 
"  1891  have  healed  the  mischief.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  mis- 
"  chief  can  be  healed  by  any  mechanical  reduction  in  the  number 
"  of  working  hours  or  by  a  mere  lessening  of  school  tasks  in  this 
"  and  that  subject,  especially  in  the  classics.     It  seems  to  me  that 

*Cp.  Dr.  Virchow'8  reroarkB  at  the  Conference  on  Secondary  Education,  held 
in  Berlin  in  December,  1890.  "I  regret  that  I  cannot  bear  my  testimony  to 
our  having  made  progress  in  forming  the  character  of  pupils  in  our  schools. 
When  I  look  back  «rrer  t>h«  forty  years  during  which  I  have  been  Professor  and 
Examiner — a  period  during  which  I  have  been  brought  in  contact  not  only  wiUi 
phvsicians  and  scientific  investigators,  but  also  with  many  other  types  of  men 
— ^I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ttie'  impression  that  we  have  miade  material  advances 
in  training  up  men  with  strength  of  diaracter.  On  the  contrary,  I  fear  that 
we  are  on  a  downward  path.  The  number  of  '  characters '  becomes  smaller.  And 
this  is  connected  with  the  shrinkage  in  private  and  individual  work  done  durins 
a  lad's  sohool  life.  For  it  is  only  by  mcana  of  independent  work  that  the  pupa 
learns  to  hold  his  own  against  external  difficulties,  ana  to  find  in  his  own  strength, 
in  his  own  nature,  in  his  own  benur,  lihe  means  of  resiBUng  suoh  difficulties  and  of 
prevailing  over  them.**  {Verhancuungen  Hber  Fragen  ati  kdheren  UnferrichUj 
Berlin,  1891,  p.  120). 
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\^  people  generally  have  handled  this  question  in  too  mechanical  a 
''  fashion.    They  make  calculations  and  demonstrate  by  statistical 
**  inquiries  that  a  scholar  in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of  these 
''  schools  has  never  more  than  two  or  three  or  at  most  four  hours' 
''  home  work.    They  say  that  this  is  not  too  much ;  that  in  old 
''  days  boys  worked  much  harder  than  that ;   and  that  sensible 
'^  parents  are  ready  enough  to  complain  that  young  folks  are 
''  spoiled  nowadays  by  too  much  cockering  and  consideration. 
"  The  trouble,  they  say,  does  not  lie  in  over-pressure,  but  in  there 
^'  not  being  lessons  enough,  which  leads  to  slackness  and  idleness. 
''That  may  be  true  enough  in  certain  cases.    Personally,  I 
''  do  not  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the  demands  made  on 
"  the  pupils'  working  powers  are  really  excessive.    But,  even  if 
"  this  oe  granted,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  decide  whether 
"over-pressure  exists  or  not.    The  weariness  induced  by  intel- 
'*  lectual  labour  does  not  merely  depend  on  the  amount  of  labour 
"  which  has  to  be  expended  on  a  given  task.     Ten  hours  walking, 
which  one  has  to  do  on  a  flat  country  road  in  order  to  fetch  some- 
thing one  has  forgotten,  tires  one  far  more  than  ten  hours'  walk- 
''  ing  over  hill  and  dale,  now  missing  and  now  finding  the  path. 
Ttdte  a  scholar  who  works  twelve  or  even  fourteen  hours  a  day 
with  intense  concentration  of  mind  at  some  favourite  study,  and 
give  him  instead  a  small  number  of  comparatively  easy  tasks — 
say  three  or  four — each  of  which  can  be  finished  without  much 
''  trouble  in  a  couple  of  hours ;  he  will  feel  these  six  or  eight  hours 
of  assigned  labour  an  insupportable  burthen.    Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  something  of  the  same  kind  has  happened  to  our  secon- 
"  dary  schools  in  the  present  century.    In  the  room  of  relatively 
**  free,  self-chosen  and  connected  work  in  one  department  of  leam- 
"  ing — i.e.,  in  classical  antiquity — ^they  have  been  given  assigned 
**  and  compulsory  tasks  in  a  variety  of  subjects.     A  hundred  years 
ago,  schoolboys  perhaps  worked  harder  than  they  do  to-day, 
though  it  may  be  that  the  day's  labour  did  not  really  as  often 
begin  before  sunrise  as  the  recollections  of  some  old  public  school 
heroes  may  have  led  us  to  believe.    And  yet  the  boy  of  an  older 

Stneration  may  have  found  his  longer  hours  of  work  less  tiring 
an  the  lad  of  to-day  finds  his  four  set  tasks  which  he  can  finish 
"  comfortably  in  three  hours  .  .  .  There  are  certain  tempera- 
''  ments  with  which  the  present  system  thoroughly  agrees :  steady 
''  conscientious  young  fellows  whom  it  just  suits  to  prepare  the 
"  task  set  them  day  by  day,  and  day  by  day  to  have  it  taken  by 
"  the  master  and  approved.  But  lads  of  an  independent  character 
"  soon  get  sick  of  mat  kind  of  compulsory  routine.  .  .  .  This 
"  is  the  real  cause  of  the  feeling  of  over-pressure.  It  is  a  state  of 
''  mind  induced  by  staleness  more  than  by  any  absolute  excess  of 
school  work.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that^  in  the  case  of  the  average 
schoolboy,  we  cannot  get  a  double  result — the  old  kind  of  classi- 
cal education  and  the  modern  scientific  education  too.  We  need 
"a  type  of  school  more  adapted  to  the  present  time,  a  modem 
**  Gymnasium."* 

And,  in  the  concluding  pages  of  his  book.  Professor  Paulsen 
traces  the  trouble  still  further  home.     He  find;  its  real  root  in 

*  Paulsen.     Cesehichie  des  gelehrUn  UnUrrichU,  vol.  ii.,  636-643. 
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tke  dominant  idea  of  "  allgemeine  Bildung,"  in  the  conception  of 
a  formula  for  "a  good  general  education."  "For  the  last 
'* hundred  years,"  he  says,  "this  conception  of  'allgemeine 
"Bildung*  has  tyrannised  over  us  with  an  ever-increasing 
tyranny.  It  dominates  our  curricula;  it  dominates  our  ex- 
aminations ;  this  and  that  is  a  necessary  ingredient  '  in  a  good 
"  education/  and  must  therefore  be  taught  in  the  schools,  or  else 
the  pupil  will  afterwards  have  a  right  to  reproach  the  school 
"  with  having  neglected  its  duty.  And  this  pressure  of  public 
"  opinion  has  translated  itself  more  and  more  into  the  pressure  of 
"  official  rules.  The  State  makes  the  secondary  schools,  and  the 
State  must  therefore  see  to  it  that  a  good  general  education  can 
actually  be  got  in  them.  And  it  must  also  see  to  it  that  civil 
servants  of  all  grades  are  reallv  '  well  educated  men.'  This  is 
"  the  object  of  the  curriculum  of  the  classical  school,  this  is  the 
"reason  why  special  teachers  in  all  manner  of  subjects  are 
"  appointed  to  its  staf! ;  this  is  the  reason  whv  the  examinationa 
"  are  so  arranged.  The  '  good  general  education '  which  a  vouth 
"  is  to  get  at  a  classical  school,  must  be  blamelessly  thorough  and 
'\  complete."* 

But  it  must  be  added^  in  order  to  prevent  possible  misunder- 
standing, that  the  view  so  admirably  stated  by  Prof.  Paulsen 
contains  some  of  the  elements  of  controversy.  That  there  is  over- 
pressure in  the  Prussian  secondary  schools  at  all,  or  that,  if  any 
cause  for  anxiety  does  exist,  i£  is  due  to  the  reasons  adduced  by 
Professor  Paulsen,  is  by  no  means  generally  admitted  by  Prussian 
secondary  teachers  and  educational  authorities.  We  sometimes 
read  in  this  co\mtry  brilliant  onslaughts  upon  our  system  of 
prevalent  examinations,  and  we  willingly  admit  the  force  and 
truth  of  much  that  is  urged  against  certain  aspects  of  this  branch 
of  our  educational  arrangements.  But,  at  the  same  time,  most 
people  make  the  private  reservation  that,  after  all,  some  system 
of  authoritative  tests  is  necessary  in  educational  work,  and  that 
what  is  really  wanted  is,  not  the  abolition  of  examinations  root 
and  branch,  but  rather  the  co-ordination  of  those  tests,  their 
better  adjustment  to  the  normal  course  of  school  duties,  and 
the  taking  into  account  of  what  a  boy  does  in  class  day  by  day 
besides  what  he  can  pour  out  on  paper  on  a  given  day.  In  a  word, 
educational  controversies  of  this  kind  are  generally  found  to  turn 
on  questions  of  method  and  degree.  And  similarly  I  am  disposed 
to  say  that  Professor  Paulsen's  criticisms  will  be  found  to  touch 
the  exaggerated  us^  which  has  been  made  of  the  idea  of  a  "  good 
general  education,"  rather  than  the  idea  of  there  being  such  a 
thing  as  a  good  general  education  at  all.  It  would  indeed  lead 
us  into  a  position  of  great  difficulty  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
secondary  education  is  a  vague  process,  the  intellectual  aim  of 
which  cannot  be  more  or  less  accurately  defined.  It  is  impru- 
dent to  enter  into  or  to  carry  on  any  practical  business  without 
a  definite  aim,  and  to  do  so  in  such  a  costly  thing  as  secondary 
education  would  expose  us  to  special  dangers  of  extravagance 

*  Panlften.     Gesrhuhtt  ties  geUhrten  Unterrichis,  toI.  ii.,  p.  684. 
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and  odioiiiiistratiye  confusion.  What,  therefore,  is  necessary,  if 
Professor  Paulsen's  trenchant  criticisms  are  allowed  to  be  true, 
is,  not  to  abandon  the  notion  of  "  allgemeine  Bildnng ''  alt')^ 
geiher ;  bnt,  to  reconsider  the  formula  of  its  ingredient  parts, 
and  •  to  strike  out  from  it  any  details  which  can  be  safely  dd^;- 
ciirded. 

The  difficulty,  however,  does  not  end  here.  A  certain  per- 
plexity of  purpose  is  the  doom  of  all  higher  education  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  transition. 
80  many  new  subjects  and  new  ideas  are  crowding  in  for  recog- 
nition as  parts  of  school  curricula,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
room  for  them  all  in  any  single  scheme.  And  we  know  by 
erperience  that  subjects  which  look  at  first  sight  eminently 
suitable  for  educational  purposes,  do  not  always  prove  so  excellent 
when  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  has  faded,  when  a  mass  of 
detail  has  covered  up  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  early  generalisa- 
tions, and  -vdien  the  ^'  crammer  "  has  perfected  his  short  cuts  to 
apparent  knowledge.  This  disillusionising  experience  streng- 
thens the  instinctive  feeling  that  we  shall  do  wisely  if  we  hold 
fast  to  methods  of  intellectual  discipline  which,  however  old- 
fashioned  and  appar^itly  useless  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
do  at  least  possess  the  solid  merit  of  being  effective  for  their 
purpose.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  forge  a  first-rate  educational 
instrument.  Such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  mere  asking. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  some  apparently  simple  educational 
devices  are  simple  because  generations  of  skilled  teachers  have 
slowly  stripped  away  from  them  all  that  is  unessential  and  otiose. 
And  thus  we  come  to  value,  more  than  we  once  thought  possible, 
old  methods  of  traditional  education  and  cling  to  them  as  at 
any  rate  an  essential  part  of  our  scheme.  But  other  subjects 
still  make  an  irresistible  claim  for  admission,  and  thus,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  curriculum  grows  and  grows 
until  it  is  in  danger  of  breaking  down  by  its  own  weight.  And, 
more  than  that,  the  balance  of  the  curriculum  is  spoiled.  Wn 
balance  is  essential  to  its  effect  and  beauty,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  work  of  art.  Just  as  in  some  villages  we  may  some- 
times see  old  cottages,  the  design  of  which  shows  that  the 
tradition  of  architectural  style  lingered  on  unconsciously  in 
unfrequented  places  long  after,  in  centres  of  more  enlightenment, 
it  had  given  way  before  the  inevitable  rush  of  new  and  discordant 
ideas ;  so  in  education  there  is  often  more  truly  artistic  feeling, 
more  unity  and  balance  and  a  better  distribution  of  values  in 
curricula  which  are  mere  sleepy  survivals  of  the  past  than  in 
those  which  have  been  laid  open  to  the  distractinsf  influences 
of  the  present  day.  The  latter  often  halt  between  two  opinions. 
But  this  is  inevitable.  We  may  deplore  it,  but  it  is  part  of  the 
trouble  of  our  time. 

There  remains,  however,  a  praver  matter  still.  The  trend  of 
things  during  the  last  three  or  four  generations  has  been  towards 
introducing  what  we  may  call  the  factory  svstem  into  intellec- 
tual, as  well  as  into  industrial,  work.  In  all  branches  of  intel- 
lectual labour  the  individual  and  independent  workman  counts 
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for  less  than  he  did.  This  is  pari  of  the  great  change^  of  which 
the  so-called  Industrial  Revolution  is  only  one  aspect  In  the 
old  days,  higher  education  quickly  led  a  man  into  spheres  of 
freedom  and  independent  activity*  It  is  not  so  now.*  He  finds 
himseit  with  his  intellectual  aptitudes  just  a  screw  in  the 
machine.  He  has  to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  his  forefathers, 
not  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  knowing,  but  because  the  knowledgp 
is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  his  work.  The  standard 
has  risen.  Higher  education  has  become,  for  an  increasing 
number  of  people,  a  necessity  of  life,  not  a  luxury  of  culture. 
And  it  is  oi  na  use  for  us  to  turn  round  and  say  that  we  will 
have  none  of  it,  but  will  shuffle  along  comfortably  in  our  old 
path.  We  must  accept  the  situation.  We  must  play  the  game 
according  to  the  new  rules,  or  else  stand  out  altogether.  Anc} 
standing  out  means  national  ruin.  A  nation  which  refuses  tt 
equip  itself  with  the  necessary  knowledge  does  so  at  its  peril,  f 07 
its  rivals  are  getting  it  and  using  it.  We  may  grumble  at  the 
high  standard  of  intellectual  attainment  forced  on  the  pupils  in 
the  Oerman  secondary  schools  if  we  like.  There  are  Germans 
who  grumble  too.  We  may  say,  if  we  like,  that  the  former  state 
of  things  was  happier  after  all.  There  are  Germans  who  say  so 
too.  But  the  unconscious  trend  of  things  goes  on  all  the  same, 
and  has  no  regard  for  protest  or  relets. 

All  that  we  can  do  is  to  keep  such  freedom  as  we  can,  remem- 
bering always  that  initiative  plus  knowledge  is  the  most  valuable 
combination  of  all :  that,  in  the  long  run,  nothing  makes  up  for 
the  loss  of  initiative ;  and  that  for  no  Empire  in  the  world  la 
the  production  of  individual  initiative  and  of  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  more  important  than  for  our  own.  We  may 
try  to  get  more  unity  of  curriculum,  more  precision  of  aim, 
more  balance  of  studies.  It  is  still  more  important,  however,  to 
shield,  as  best  we  may,  the  scholars  from  overstrain,  from. pre- 
mature fatigue  of  mind,  from  loss  of  freshness  of  interest  and 
power.  But  all  this,  in  the  case  of  lads  who  have  to  earn  their 
own  living,  and  to  make  their  own  way  in  ttie  world,  has  to 
be  done  subject  to  the  imperative  condition  of  their  obtaininjg 
and  retaining  the  necessaiy  minimum  of  actual  knowledge.t 

•  Cp.  Paulsen.  Geachichte  des  gelehrten  UnUrrickU  (ii.,  667).  "  Eb  iat  wohl 
kein  Zweif el  dass  die  geistige  Selbetandigkeit  d«r  Gebildeten  am  Knde  des  18  Jahr- 
hunderts  sehr  viel  ^i^sser  war,.al&  am  Knde  des  19  Jahrhimderts.** 

t  It  is  in  respect  of  the  need  "for  laying?  stress  on  knowledge  as  well  as  01  energy 
that  I  chiefly  differ  from  the  conclusions  reached  by  M.  Edmond  Demolic^,  in  his 
vigorous  book  A  quoi  ixent  la  aupirioriti  des  Anglo-Saxon*.  (Paris,  Maison 
I)idot.)  He  attempts  a  comparison  between  the  French,  German  and  Bnglivh 
systems  of  secondary  education,  believing  that  the  question  of  education  ia  pre- 
eminently ike  question  of  the  social  future.  In  a  chapter  oh  the  '*  Regime  Scolaire 
Anglais/  he  thus  defines  the  chief  educational  aim.  ''  Ce  foesoin,  c'est  essentiellement 
de  fabriquer  des  jeunes  gena  aptes  K  se  tir^  eux-m&mes  d'aSaijne  dacuB  tourtes  le9 
difficult^  et  dans  toutes  les  situations  de  la  vie ;  c*e6t  de  faii<e  des  hommes  pra- 
tiques et  ^nerjcetiqneiB,  et  non  des  fonctionnaires  ou  de  purs  lettrds,  qui  oonn<aissent 
de  la  yie  seulement  ce  que  Ton  apprend  dans  les  livres,  ce  q[ul^  &  vrai  dire,  est 
peu  de  chose.  Le  produit  que  les  Anglais  veulent  obtenir  est  bien  celui  qui  r^pond 
fe  mieux  aux  conditions  in^Iuctables  de  rivolution  sociale  actuelle;  des  nommes.** 
I  agree  that  initiatiye  and  energy  are  matters  of  essential  importance,  but  the 
enerjTf  must  not  ibe  blind  energy,  nor  mu«t  the  dniUatiye  fail  to  be  informed  by 
accurate  knowled^ze  and  directwl  by  forethouj^ht.  The  <;onditions  of  modem  life 
are  makinij;  necessary  akUful  combinations  ol  indiyidual  courage  and  intellectual 
attainment.  The  problem  is,  how  to  secure  the  due  balance,  in  groups  and  ia 
indiyidnak,  of  tiiose  two  chttracteriitics. 
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XV^I. — Experimental  CombinatioDS  of  Classical  and  Kon-Classical 
Curricula  in  Prussian  Secondary  Schools. 

These  are  the  grave  questions  which  are  troubling  German 
secondary  education.  They  are  among  the  underlying  causes 
of  educational  unrest  there  as  here.  And  one  of  their  effects  is 
to  threaten,  even  in  Prussia,  the  rigid  classification  of  secondary 
schools.  "  l)er  Begriff,"  says  Professor  Paulsen,  "  liebt  reine  For- 
men,  die  Wirklichkeit  dagegen  fordert  mannigfache  IJbergangs- 
formen."  Neat  and  orderly  classifications  are  the  delight  of  the 
philosopher,  but  the  nature  of  things  demands  a  variety  of 
transitional  forms.  And  among  the  most  remarkable  signs  of 
change  in  Prussian  secondary  education  is  the  tendency  to 
favour  combinations  of  curricula  in  order  to  meet,  with  the 
economy  of  a  single  institution,  a  variety  of  local  needs.  Let  it 
be  said  at  once,  however,  that  composite  arrangements  of  this 
kind  are  a  very  different  thing  when  they  are  consciously 
designed  and  scientifically  watched  as  duly  authorised  experi- 
mental deviations  from  a  normal  pattern,  from  what  they  ai'e 
wlien  they  are  allowed  to  grow  up  casually  and  anyhow,  without 
any  conscious  reference  to  underlying  principle  and  without  any 
care  being  taken  to  arrange  the  conditions,  and  to  record  the  out- 
come, of  each  permitted  experiment. 

There  are  three  different  schemes  to  which  attention  must  be 
called  in  this  connection.  The  first  is  that  adopted,  by  ofBcial 
authority,  in  the  Realgymnasium  at  Altona;  the  second  is  that 
introduced  into  the  Municipal  Gtymnasium  and  Bealgymnasium 
at  Frankf ort-on-the-Main ;  the  third  is  that  proposed  for  the 
re-modelling  of  the  curriculum  in  the  upper  classes  of  certain 
Oberrealschulen,  but  not  yet  actually  carried  into  effect.* 

(1)  The  Realgymnasium  at  Altona  is  combined  with  a  Real- 
schule.  In  other  words,  from  a  basis  of  common  classes  in 
which  no  classics  are  taught,  there  rises  a  school  in  two  parallel 
divisions;  the  one  retaining  Latin  as  the  dominant  form 
of  its  linguistic  discipline,  the  other  seeking  the  correspondent 
discipline  in  the  study  of  JEnglish  and  French.  The  Director  of 
the  school  is  Dr.  Ernst  Schlee,  an  eminent  teacher  whose  name 
is  honoured  in  educational  circles  throughout  Germany.  It  is 
to  him,  more  than  to  any  man,  that  the  experiment  at  Altona 
owes  its  existence  and  success.  He  is  a  teacher  of  rare  power, 
a  man  of  deep  enthusiasm  for  educational  work,  a  thinker  as  well 
as  an  administrator.  Those,  who,  like  the  present  writer,  have 
seen  him  with  his  highest  class  (his  "  upper  sixth  "  as  we  should 
call  it  in  an  English  public  school)  realise  the  influence  which  he 
exerts  over  his  pupils  by  the  earnestness  of  his  character,  by  the 
love  for  classical  literature  which  possesses  him,  by  his  intensity 
of  moral  purpose.     The  school  at  Altona  was  founded  in  1871, 

*  Tlie  tendency  towards  combination  of  curricula  is,  howerer,  showing  itself 
in  actual  chanj^es  in  the  sphere  of  the  TKxn-classical  schools.  Bince  March,  1895. 
the  Realschule  at  Guxhaven  (in  the  territory  of  Hamburg),  has  had  a  Latin  "  side  " 
(Latein-Abteilun^en).  The  boys  on  the  classical  side  are  taught  with  those  on 
the  non-classical,  in  all  subjects  where  this  is  possible. 
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and  Dr.  Sclilee  was  its  first  headmaster.  It  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Municipality  to  establish  a  Kealgymnasium  (or  Real- 
schule  erster  Ordnung  as  it  was  then  called),  and  the  equipment 
of  the  school  was  designed  for  that  end.  But,  though  the  Muni- 
cipality wanted  the  privileges  of  a  "  Realschule  of  the  first 
rank,"  it  also  decided  to  give  modem  languages  a  dominant 
])lace  in  the  curriculum  in  view  of  the  commercial  needs  of  so 
large  a  centre  of  the  shipping  industries  and  of  seaborne 
trade.*  The  two  aims  were  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  normal 
course  of  the  **  Kealschule  of  the  first  rank  "  began  with  Latin  in 
the  lowest  class,  entered  by  boys  of  nine  years  of  age.  The 
Municipality  wanted  the  stress  from  the  first  to  be  laid  on  modern 
languages.  The  Education  Department  was  ready  to  make  some 
concessions  (the  conciliatory  Dr.  Wiese  was  then  Director  of 
Secondary  Education),  but  felt  unable  to  go  so  far  as  the  Muni- 
cipality of  Altona  desired.  The  result  was  that  the  school  was 
established  as  a  "  Realschule  of  the  second  rank  " — i,e.,  without 
Latin  at  all.  But  many  parents  in  the  town  were  gravely  incon- 
venienced by  this  decision.  The  Civil  Service  and  higher  tech- 
nical studies  were  closed  to  scholars  from  Realschulen  of  the 
second  rank.  In  order  to  qualify  for  any  of  these  callings,  a 
lad  would  have  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Altona  Gymnasium 
(founded  in  173(S)  in  order  to  get  Latin,  although  the  whole 
curriculum  of  the  Gymnasium  was  otherwise  unsuited  for  hia 
special  needs.  And  again,  in  order  to  get  the  certificate  for  one 
year's  military  service,  boys  were  required  to  stay  at  a  "Real- 
schule of  the  second  rank  "  for  seven  years,  instead  of  for  six  as 
was  the  case  at  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 

Xow,  it  so  hajjpened  that  in  1865  Ostendorf,  the  headmaster  of 
the  Realg^innasium  at  Lippstadt,  had  publicly  declared  that  from 
year  to  year  he  was  more  aefinitely  inclining  in  favour  of  begin- 
ning the  systematic  study  of  foreign  languages,  not  with  Latin, 
but  with  pome  modern  tongue;  and  that,  through  this  educa- 
tional reform,  itself,  (as  he  thought),  pedagogically  wise,  means 
might  be  found  of  unifying  the  earlier  stages  of  different  types 
of  secondary  education.  The  lad  destined  for  commerce  needed 
modern  languages;  the  lad  destined  for  academic  studies  and 
professional  life  must  needs  go  through  the  classical  training. 
Instead  of  these  two  roads  of  education  parting  from  the  first, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  their  following  a  common  route  up  to 
a  certain  point.  In  short,  Ostendorf  was  feeling  his  way  to  the 
postponement  of  the  time  at  which  the  study  of  Latin  begins  in 
a  fullv  classical  education. 

•  Altona,  though  conterminous  on  one  side  with  Hamburg,  is  under  quite  dis- 
tinct municipal  government.  It  is  in  Prussia,  and  not  in  the  territory  of  Hamburg 
at  all.  Yet,  as  the  traveller  passes  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare  which  leads 
from  Hamburg  to  Altona,  only  a  column  marks  the  boundary  between  the  one 
city  and  the  other.  Manchester  and  Salford  are  not  more  closely  contiguous 
Altona.  itself  a  large  place  (population  about  150,000),  is  inhabited  by  a  poorer 
population  than  Hamburg  (population  about  600,000).  But.  like  Hamburg,  it  is 
mainly  dependent  on  shipping  and  other  allied  trades.  The  educational  pro- 
vision  of  the  two  cities  is  quite  distinct.  That  of  Hamburg,  a  free  city,  has  a 
marked  traditional  character  of  its  own.  Altona  is  part  of  the  Prussian  system 
But  local  needs  have  been  fully  recognised  by  the  Prussian  Education  Department 
in  the  modifications  permitted  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Kealgymnasium  there. 
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Dr.  Schlee  heard  of  tliis,  when  in  1870  he  waa  chosen  head- 
master of  the  new  "  modem  "  school  then  in  course  of  ereotioii 
for  the  Municipality  of  Altona ;  he  consulted  on  the  subject  Dr* 
Wiese  in  the  Education  Department  at  Berlin.  Subsequently> 
on  Dr.  Wiese's  advice,  he  visited  Lippstadt,  thus  coming  under 
the  personal  influence  of  Ostendorf  himself.*  After  considering 
the  various  bearings  of  the  question,  Dr.  Schlee  thought  he  saw 
his  way,  if  he  could  obtain  sanction  for  a  new  curriculum,  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  Altona,  while  at  the  same  time  getting 
the  school  recognised  as  a  "  Eealschule  of  the  first  rank,"  with 
all  the  attendant  privileges  and  advantages  which  that  would 
imply.  Accordingly,  in  September,  1871,  he  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Inspectors-  (SchulkoUegium)  of  the  Province  a  scheme 
for  putting  off  Latin  to  the  third  (year's)  class  from  the  bottom, 
i.e.y  for  the  postponement  of  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin 
to  the  age  of  12,  and  for  giving  in  the  two  lowest  classes  a  great 
deal  of  time  (six  and  eight  hours  a  week  respectively)  to  French, 
English  was  to  begin  in  the  class  above  that  in  which  Latin 
would  be  commenced.  Dr.  Schlee  had  little  doubt  that  this 
plan,  possibly  with  minor  alterations,  would  commend  itself  to 
Dr.  Wiese  at  headquarters.  But  the  scheme  had  to  go  through 
the  Board  of  Inspectors  for  the  Province.  The  flien  Head 
Inspector  of  the  Province  frankly  opposed  the  plan.  He  said 
that  it  was  wrong  to  learn  the  daughter  before  the  mother-^i.e., 
French  before  Latin.  But  he  consented  to  raise  no  objections 
to  the  experiment  if  the  Education  Department  itself  was  willing 
that  it  should  be  tried.  So  far  the  obstacles  seemed  to  be  falling 
away  before  Dr.  Schlee's  energetic  efforts.  But  an  insuperable 
difficulty  arose  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  Municipal  Jiidu- 
cation  Committee  objected  to  the  proposed  change.  Their  objec-^ 
tions  were  not  pedagogical  in  the  strict  sense,  nor  financial,  but 
of  a  more  personal  character.  And  the  difficulty  was  the  harder 
to  overcome,  because  at  the  time  Dr.  Schlee  had  neither  seat  nor 
vote  (as  he  has  now)  on  the  Municipal  Education  Committee. 

So  the  school  was  opened  as  a  "  Realschule  of  the  second  rank," 
without  any  Latin  teaching.  Things  went  on,  as  they  had 
begun,  until  the  summer  of  1876.  Then  the  father  of  one  of  the 
scholars  called  on  Dr.  Schlee  and  bitterly  complained  of  tlie 
grievance  involved  by  the  absence  of  Latin  from  the  curriculum. 
Dr.  Schlee  explained  the  difficulties  to  him  and  pointed  out  that, 
if  a  number  of  the  citizens  agreed  in  regarding  the  then  arrange- 
ments as  unsuitable,  they  had  the  means  of  pressing  their 
views  on  the  Municipal  Education  Committee.  The  parent  vigor- 
ously took  up  the  idea,  and  in  August,  1876,  a  petition,  signed 
by  37  leading  citizens,  was  presented  to  the  Municipal  Education 
Committee  of  Altona,  praying  that  the  school  might  be  converted 
into  a  "  Realschule  of  the  first  rank  "  by  the  necessary  changes 

•  Op.  Die  Oeschichte  des  AlUmaers  Realgymnasvums  in  den  eraten  26  Jahren 
seines  Beatelums:  (Festschrift  zur  Feier  am  20  April,  1896),  von  Dr.  Ernst  Schlee. 
(Altooa,  P.  Mejer'9  Buchdruckorei.)  Ostendorf  s  imoiBt  innportaait  puhUsked 
works  appeared  after  the  establishment  of  the  Altona  School.  vi«.,  Volksschiie, 
BUrgerschule,  und  hdhere  Schule  (Diisseldorf,  1872),  and  Mit  weleher  Sprathe 
heginnt  zweckmdssigerweise  der  fremdspraMiche  Unierricht?  (DQs8elck)rf,  1873.) 
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in  the  curriculum.  The  memorial  is  well  written,  and  to  am 
English  reader  is  speciallj  interesting^  as  showing  how  neces- 
sarily well  acquainted  a  Crerman  parent  is  with  the  regulations 
and  privileges  of  the  various  types  of  secondary  schools.  In  the 
following  October,  the  Committee  referred  the  petition  to  Ur. 
Schlee  for  his  observations.  Dr.  Schlee  re-stated  his  case,  and 
with  some  minor  changes,  repeated  the  recommendations  which 
he  had  made  five  years  before.  The  Committee  approved  the 
scheme,  and  recommended  the  City  Council  to  adopt  it.  In 
January,  1877,  the  City  Council  did  so,  on  condition  that  the 
Education  Department  would  recognise  the  school  as  a  "  Beal- 
schule  of  the  first  rank,"  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
entailed  no  increase  in  the  Municipal  estimates  for  its  mainten- 
ance. In  the  meantime  Dr.  Schlee  had  been,  in  his  Christmas 
holidays,  to  Berlin,  and  had  seen  Drs.  Bonitz  and  Gandtner  at 
the  Education  Department.  Both  showed  warm  sympathy  with 
the  pro])osals,  and  as  the  new  Provincial  Inspector  was  not  un- 
favourable to  the  scheme,  Dr.  Schlee  felt  confident  of  success. 
The  next  step  was  that,  in  February,  1877,  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
referred  the  plan  to  the  Municipal  Education  Board  at  Altona, 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  should  be  adopted. 

In  the  following  June  the  Education  Department  authorised 
the  trial  of  the  experiment,  on  condition,  however,  (1)  that  the 
hours  which  it  was  proposed  to  assign  to  Latin,  were  increased 
in  number ;  (2)  that  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  augmented 
by  the  Municipality  of  Altona  by  the  addition  of  a  lodging  allow- 
ance (in  accordance  with  the  regulations  as  to  the  stipends  of 
teachers  in  Bealschulen  of  the  first  rank) ;  and  (3)  that  the 
Municipality  should  provide  as  soon  as  possible  a  suitable  building 
for  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  winter  months.  The  Municipal 
Education  Committee  raised  no  diflSculty  about  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  hours  to  be  devoted  to  Latin.  The  point  about 
the  room  for  physical  exercises  was  got  over  by  hiring  a  gymna- 
sium from  the  local  athletic  association.  The  question,  however, 
of  augmenting  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  proved  a  more  for- 
midable difficulty.  Negotiations  ensued  between  the  Munici- 
pality and  the  Education  Department.  Finally  a  compromise 
was  reached,  and  in  April,  1878,  the  revised  curriculum  of  the 
school  was  approved  by  the  Minister.  Thus,  with  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  half-year  (April,  1878),  the  new  scheme  began  to 
operate,  or  one  year  and  nine  months  after  the  aggrieved  parent 
had  began  to  collect  signatures  for  his  petition. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details,  not  as  being  important  in  them- 
selves, but  because  they  give  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Prussian  system  actually  works.  It  will  be  noticed 
how  thoroughly  at  every  point  the  wide  issues,  involved  in  the 
proposed  change  in  the  curriculum,  were  examined  and  dis- 
cussed ;  with  what  searching  care  new  schemes  are  canvassed  and 
criticised ;  how  the  advocates  of  reform  are  compelled  to  think 
out  the  full  bearing  of  their  proposals ;  how  closely  interlocked 
is  the  whole  system  of  municipal  initiative,  provincial  inspection, 
central  control,  and  local  expenditure.     The  four  factors  have 
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each  their  due  weight  in  the  result.  It  takes  a  long  time,  but 
it  is  not  necessarily,  after  all,  a  long  way  round  to  an  important 
end.  Once  approved,  the  new  scheme  has  all  the  help  that 
skilled  advice,  careful  record  and  scientific  comparison  of  results 
can  supply.  The  significance  of  the  new  departure  was  at  once 
recognised  all  over  Germany.  Municipal  authorities  sent  for 
reports  of  the  school.  Headmasters  from  other  schools  at  a 
distance  came  to  examine  the  actual  working  of  the  scheme. 
Inquiries  came  even  from  Hungary,  Bumania  and  Russia — so 
close  a  connexion  is  there  between  the  educational  movements 
in  Continental  countries.  In  1880,  the  town'  of  Essen  estab- 
lished a  school  on  the  same  plan.  In  1882  the  name  of  ''  Beal- 
schulen  of  the  1st  rank  "  was  changed  into  that  of  Realgymnasien. 
Gtistrow,  in  Mecklenburg,  followed  Altona's  example  in  1885 ; 
the  great  Guerikeschule,  in  Magdeburg,  in  1887.  Then  came 
the  Conference  on  Secondary  Education  at  Berlin  in  1890.  The 
Conference  approved  the  trial  of  the  Altona  system  where  local 
needs  rendered  it  desirable.  The  Lehrplane,  of  1891,  contained 
a  similar  recommendation.  In  1892,  the  Bealgymnasium  at 
Iserlohn  was  remodelled  on  the  Altona  plan.  Eleven  other 
Kealgymnasien  or  Realprogymnasien  have  also  adopted  similar 
arrangements.* 

The  curriculum  of  the  Altona  "Bealgymnasium  and  Beal- 
schule  "  (it  enjoys  the  double  title)  is  as  follows.  I  have  pre- 
fixed to  it  the  curriculum  of  the  preparatory  department  also. 
It  will  bo  understood  that  boys  enter  the  Bealgymnasium  and 
Bealschule  proper  when  they  are  nine  years  of  age.  Into  the 
question  of  the  educational  results  reached  in  the  school  I  hope 
to  enter  in  another  paper  at  a  later  time.  It  must  here  suffice 
to  say  that,  in  the  couple  of  days  which  I  passed  in  the  school 
in  the  autumn  of  1897,  I  was  milch  pleased  with  what  I  saw. 

Timr-Table  of  the  Municipal  Realgyhnasiuh  and  Realschvle  at  Altona, 

With  the  Prepahatory  DspARTMENT.f 
[Table  of  Weekly  Number  of  Lessons  in  School.] 


Preparatory  Department. 


Class  3. 


Class  2. 


Class  1. 


Biblical  History 

Object  Lessons 

Mother  Tongrue  \ 

Writing    -       •/ 

Arithmetic 

Sinking 

Pliysical  Exercises 


3 
2 
7 
3 
& 
1 
1 
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•  Dr.  Sc3hlee*8  article  oa  Reformschvh  und  Eeahchule  m  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
httcinhm  Adhere  Schulen,     (Feb..  1897.) 

f  From  the  JaJiresbericht  des  Bealgymnasiums  vnd  der  RecUschvle,  zv  AUona 
rher  das  MtuljaJir  Ostem,  1896  bU  Osfern,  1897,  eratattet  von  dem.  Dlrektor, 
Dr.  F..  Schlee.     (Altona:  druck  von  P.  Meyer.) 
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Upper  School. 


Namb  of  Class. 


VI. 


V.     IV. 


KealBchnle. 


III.     II.       I. 


Realgymnasium. 


II1=.  nil.   IIS.    III. 


Religious  Instruction     • 
Mother  Tongue 

Latin 

Fl^ench 

English 

History  and  Geography  • 
Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 

Physios 

Chemistry       .       .       .       . 
Natural  History 

Writing. 

Fhysical  Exercises  • 

Drawing 

Singing 

Total  -   -   - 


s 

4 


6 

3 
6 


2 
2 
3 


2 
3 


3 
b 


30 


Spanish  (optional) 


2 
2 
3 
2 
2 


30 


2 
3 


6 
4 
4 
6 


2 

(1) 
3 
2 


81 


2 
3 


6 
5 
4 
6 


2 
3 


2 

(1) 
3 
2 


33 


6 
4 
4 
5 
2 


2 
3 


3 
5 
3 
2 


2 
2 
6 
4 
3 
4 
5 


3 
2 


33 


33 


2 

(1) 
3 
2 


2 
2 
tt 
4 
3 
3 
4 
2 


2 
3 
5 
4 
3 
3 
5 
2 


33 


3 
2 


83 


8 
2 


84 


2 

3 

5 

4 

3  , 

3 

4 

3 

2 


8 
2 


34 


v. 


2 
3 
5 
4 
3 
3 
5 
2 
2 


8 
2 


84 


II. 


2 
3 
6 

4 
3 
8 
6 
2 
2 


8 
2 


34 


(2)  The  Gymnasium  (classical  school)  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  has  a  curriculiim  so  framed  that  its  three  lowest  (years') 
classes  form  a  common  foundation  for  the  classical  school  and 
for  a  non-classical  school  (lateinlose  Realschule).  The  Eeal- 
gymnasinm  (semi-classical  school)  provides,  like  that  at  Altona, 
in  its  three  lowest  classes  a  common  foundation  for  the  semi- 
classical  and  the  non-classical  school.  But  the  time-table  of  the 
three  lowest  classes  in  the  municipal  Realgymnasium  at  Frank- 
fort is  not  the  same  as  that  of  ihe  corresponding  classes  at  Altona. 
Furthermore,  at  Frankfort,  the  three  lowest  classes  in  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  Realgymnasium  are  the  same.  Thus  from 
a  three-layered  bottom  storey  there  rise  at  Frankfort  two  parallel 
divisions  (but  not  under  the  same  headmaster),  the  one  fully 
classical,  the  other  semi-classical  in  curriculum ;  and  there  might 
rise  a  third  division,  parallel  to  the  other  two,  but  non-classical 
in'  curriculum. 

In  other  words,  this  arrangement  is  an  attempt  to  unify  the 
three  types  of  secondary  school — classical,  semi-classical  and 
non-classical — ^for  a  period  co-extensive  with  the  first  three  years 
of  school  life  (9 — 12).  It  involves  the  postponement  of  Latin 
to  a  point  three  years  later  than  that  at  which  the  study  of  it 
normally  begins  in  the  classical  and  semi-classical  schools  of 
Prussia.  It  also  involves  for  the  Gymnasium  a  further  devia- 
tion from  the  normal  type,  in  that  it  postpones  the  beginning  of 
Greek  to  a  point  two  years  later  than  that  at  which  it  is  regularly 
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begun  in  the  Prussian  secondary  schools  of  that  type ;  and  for 
the  Bealgymnasium  a  corresponding  postponement  of  the  begin- 
ning of  English.  French,  on  the  other  hand,  is  begun  two 
years  earlier  than  in  the  normal  programme  of  each  of  these  two 
types  of  schools.  Other  changes  will  be  observed  if  the  following 
curricula  of  the  Frankfort  schools  are  compared  with  those 
printed  in  the  "  Curricula  and  Programme  of  Work  for  Higher 
Schools  in  Prussia." 

The   Frankfort  Curricula. 
(Plan  of  lessons  in  School  per  week.) 


1 

Common 

(Alternatives ) 

Fouudatiou  of 

_ 

*.  — 

,  Non-claasicAl 

Qymnas'um, 
(Classical  Scho 

III.-  II.MI.» 

2    ;    2  '    2 

Re%l  Gymnasium. 
(Semi-Classical  School.) 

1 

Education. 

III." 

ol.) 
I.^ 
2 

I.» 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

in.» 

III.i  IL* 

ii.i;  i.« 

L» 

Religiotia  Instruction  - !    S    1    2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2    1    2  i    2 

2 

2 

Mother    Tongue    and  '                  • 

' 

1 

Historical  Narration      5        4        4 

S 

S    1    3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3       3 

3 

3 

Latin     -       -       -       .      -    ■    -        - 

10 

10         8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6       6 

Greek    -       •       -       .1    -    I    -    i    - 

— 

-    '    8 

8 

8 

8 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

French          -       -       •      6    1    6    !    6 

2 

2         2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

English 

_    1    _    1    — 

- 

~    1    " 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

6 

4 

4       4 

History  and  Geography 

2    ;    2 

5 

3 

3    •    2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8  t    3 

Geo. '  Creo. 

Arithmetic  and  Mathe- 

matics 

5    '    6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

6 

Natural  History  • 

'I    !    2 

2 

2] 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Physics         ...      - 

- 

- 

-/ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Chemistry    ...      - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

Writing        ...      2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Drawing              -       •      - 

2 
26 

2 

2 

2    i    - 

— 

81 

81 

2 

28 

2 

28 

2 

2 

2  •    2 

Total   - 

25 

20 

28 

28 

80 

31 

32 

1  32 

32 

8S 

Physical  exercises  in  all  classes :  3  hours  a  week. 

Singing  „  „  „      :  various. 

Optional  InBtruction  in  Drawing  (Gymnasium)  II.  and  I. :  2  hours  a  week. 

EnfflUh  ..  II.«  and  I." 

Hebrew 
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» 


n 
n 


n 
n 


II 


» 


n 


This  is  a  very  important  experiment.  It  is  as  if  Rugby  or 
Marlborough  were  to  have  made  an  almost  revolutionary  change 
in  their  curricula.  The  Municipal  Gymnasium  at  Frankfort  is 
a  famous  school,  and  Dr.  Reinhardt  is  a  famous  headmaster. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  Germany,  and 
universally  recognised  as  a  leader  of  educational  thought.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  every  educational  expert  in  Prussia 
(and  there  are  many  such)  is  watching  the  progress  of  this 
experiment  at  Frankfort  with  unfeigned  interest,  and  some  of 
them  perhaps  with  dismay. t 

For  a  great  deal  di^ixMids  on  the  result — nothing  less  perhaps 
than  the  future  development  of  classical  education  in  Germany. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  in  Scandinavia  (a  part  of  the  world  which 
many  progressive  educators  in  Germany  regard  as  a   sort  of 


*  Die  Frankfurter  Lehrpldnt  mil  einer  Einleitung,  herausgegebesi .  yon  Dr. 
Karl  Reinhardt,  Direktor  dcs  st&dtischen  Gymnasiuins  zu  Frankfurt  a/M.  Frank- 
furt-ani-Main.    M.  Diesterweg,  1892.) 

t  An  account  of  some  of  the  teaching  in  this  school  will  he  found  in  Mr.  Fab'nn 
Waro'n  paper  in  thds  volume.  Cp.  also  Oberbu^rmeister  Fuss'  descrip1»on  of  his 
visit  to  iSie  Gymnasluin  and  Realgynrmasium  at  Frankfurt,  in  his  Report  to  the 
'MAfia^ncy  ol  Kiel  (reprinted  in  mis  ZeUuhrift  fiir  lateMose  hdheren  Schulen, 
November,  1896). 
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laboratory  for  educational  experiments),  the  old  form  of  classical 
education  is  hard  pressed  for  life.  Is  the  advance  of  the  modern 
spirit,  the  accumulation  of  new  studies,  the  pressure  of  com- 
mercial ambition,  going  to  bleed  the  old  classical  training  to 
death  in  other  countries  also?  Ur.  Heinhardt  thinks  that 
classical  education  is  passing  through  a  crisis  of  its  fate.  By  that 
he  means,  not  so  much  that  the  world's  interest  in  Greek  and 
Boman  antiquity  is  at  all  likely  to  disappear,  but  that  the 
particular  form  of  secondary  education  which  is  embodied  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  German  Gymnasium  does  stand  in  considerable 
peril.  At  present  things  may  look  on  the  surface  smooth 
enough.  The  Gymnasium  enjoys  social  prestige,  official 
privilege,  public  honour,  and  the  loyal  support  of  its  friends.  In 
Prussia  there  are  more  boys  in  the  Gymnasien  than  in  all  the 
other  kinds  of  secondary  schools  put  together.  There  are  far 
more  Gymnasien  in  Prussia  than  there  are  of  any  other  single 
type  of  secondary  school.  Again,  speaking  broadly,  the 
Gymnasien  have  the  pick  of  the  boys.*  Anyone  who  has  handled 
a  class  knows  what  that  means.  It  means  that  more  can  be 
done  with  the  boys,  that  they  are  quicker  to  take  a  point,  quicker 
to  trace  a  connection,  readier  to  learn,  more  accessible  to  ideas ; 
better  material,  in'  a  word,  for  the  instruments  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  work  upon.  All  this  implies  the  primacy  of  the 
Gymnasium,  and  the  primacy  of  the  Gjonnasium  implies  the 
primacy  of  the  classical  education. 

•But  the  classical  education,  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  Prussian 
Gymnasium,  is  an  elaborate  compound.  It  is.  not  the  da-s^ical 
education  of  the  Renaissance,  of  the  old  Saxon  boardinir  school, 
of  Winchester  before  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  or  even  of 
the  classical  side  of  a  great  English  Public  School  to-day.t  It 
is  more  composite,  more  eclectic.  It  has  compromised  with  the 
modern  spirit.  And,  in  compromising,  it  has  lost  some 
of  its  unity  of  intellectual  purpose.  Then  again  it  has 
on  paper  a  nine-years'  course.  The  curriculum  is  planned 
on  the  understanding  that  the  boys  will  complete  it. 
But  most  of  them  do  not.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  they  can 
got  their  certificate  for  one  year's  military  service,  and,  having 
got-  it,  large  numbers  go  away.  In  other  words,  they  had  come 
to  the  Gynmaaiiim  because  their  parents  believed  it  to  be  the  best 
school,  but  not  because  they  had  any  very  definite  belief  in  the 
spe/nal  virtues  of  the  complete  curriculum.  The  old  Hellenic 
enthusiasm  which  inspired  AVinrkelmaun  and  Schillor  and 
hundreds  of  tho  rultivatpd  men  who  raiue  under  their  influence, 
has  faded  away.  The  curriculum  of  the  G>nnnaRium  does  not 
stand  for  any  rising  form  of  intense  belief.     But  it  has  a  great 

•  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  tliiB.  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

tin  this  connexion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  classical  lessons  in  a  good 
school  are  nmde  inoidentally  the  means  of  interesting  the  boys  in  a  wide  range 
of  other  subjects.  A  term's'  work  on  the  2nd  or  6th  or  Tth  Book  of  Thucvdides, 
for  eTample,  involves  a  jrreat  deal  more  tban  a  careful  study  of  the  Greek  text. 
The  German  cl«««ical  ©econdarv  schools  j?ive  much  le««8  time  to  composition  in 
Lrttnn  ajKl  iGreek  than  do  the  Enorlish.  as  they  have  given  up  Latin  and  Greek 
veweJ-maiing  *nd  Greek  Proae.  I<atin  Prose  composition  is  aljo  m  a  rather 
precarious  position. 
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tradition  of  excellence ;  the  old  methods  have  been  tested  and 
found  effective;  and  the  classical  education,  among  all  the 
swelling  controversies  of  the  day,  is  a  sort  of  neutral  ground. 

Yet  this  is  not  a  sure  foundation  for  a  great  scheme  of 
education.  There  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  the  classical  training 
exists  as  it  were  on  sufferance.  It  may  remaini  until  something 
else  is  ready  to  take  its  place.  And,  all  the  time,  the  leaders  of 
non-classical  education  are  sharpening  their  weapons  and 
imjiroving  their  methods  and  producing  their  astonishing 
results.  Germany,  too,  is  becoming  very  much  interested  in  trade 
and  commerce.  It  has  long  had  an  intellectual  and  scientific 
interest  in  geography,  but  its  interest  is  quickly  becoming  very 
practical  also.  Wealth  and  commerce  count  for  more  than  they 
did ;  the  learned  professions  are  very  full ;  young  men  have  to 
wait  for  years  before  they  can  get  masterships,  in  some  subjects 
at  any  rate,  at  the  public  scnools.  What  wonder  then  that 
parents  should  think  oftener  than  they  did  of  the  wisdom  of 
putting  their  lads  into  trade?  And  when  they  once  make  up 
their  mind  to  do  this,  they  naturally  cast  about  for  the  kind  of 
education  which  will  best  enable  their  boys  to  succeed  in  com- 
merce and  industry.  The  Realschulen  and  the  Oberrealschulen 
are  ready  to  their  hand.  Or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  a  parent 
may  hope  to  bring  up  his  lad  to  a  profession.  But  to  enter  the 
higher  professions,  the  boy  must  go  to  a  Gymnasium.  He  must 
begin  his  work  at  the  G;vTnnasium  when  he  is  nine  years  old 
and  complete  the  whole  nine  years'  course.  But  what  if  the  lad 
turns  out,  half  way,  or  a  third  of  the  way,  through  that  course, 
hardly  fitted  to  excel  in  the  kind  of  intellectual  work  that  a 
profession  involves  ?  What  if  he  proves  dull  at  his  books,  slow 
at  his  classics,  "  ballast"  in  short?  To  remove  him  to  an  Ober- 
realschule  or  a  Realschule  means  that  he  will  find  himself  behind 
his  contemporaries  in  French  and  other  "  modern  "  subjects.  He 
will  have  to  make  up  lost  ground  by  private  lessons  and 
"coaching"  or  else  remain  permanently  behind.  The  parent 
thinks  of  all  this  and  wonders  whether  he  dare  send  his  boy  to  a 
Gymnasium  when  the  risk  is  so  great.  What  an  advantage  it 
would  be  to  him  if  the  lowest  classes  of  all  three  types  of 
secondary  schools  were  interchangeable,  so  to  speak ;  and  if  he 
could  put  ofE  making  up  his  mind  about  the  lad's  probable  future 
until  the  boy  was  at  any  rate  twelve  years  old  and  likely  to  be 
showing  some  clearer  signs,  if  not  of  actual  preference  for  a 
particular  calling,  at  least  of  aptitude  for  one  group  of  studies 
more  than  for  another. 

It  is  to  meet  this  natural  desire — a  desire  all  the  stronger  and 
more  general  in'  Germany,  where  the  choice  of  school  is  involved 
\  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  more  than  it  is  in  England,  that  Dr. 
Reinhardt  has  carried  through  his  plan  at  Frankfort.  The 
decisive  a^e  in'  the  boy's  life  is  deferred  till  twelve,  and  that 
gives  the  father  three  more  years  to  make  up  his  mind  in. 

But  there  is  a  further  reason  still.  The  great  reformers  of 
secondary  education  in  Prussia  plant(^d  classical  schools  in  all  the 
chief  and  middling-sized  towns  of  the  country.  For  a  time, 
these  were  the  sole  secondary  schools.    Then  came  the  up-growth 
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of  new  educational  demands;  the  gradual  recognition  of  new 
types  of  curriculum ;  the  slow  extension  of  some  of  the  privileges 
to  other  forms  of  school.  The  great  towns,  where  the  new 
industrial  and  commercial  needs  were  at  first  most  keenly  felt, 
managed  with  more  or  less  difficulty  to  set  up  and  maintain 
alternative  schools  with  the  various  curricula  approved  by  the 
State.  But  gradually  the  small  towns  became  anxious  to  share 
in  the  advantages  of  the  new  forms  of  "modern"  education. 
Questions  of  expense  at  once  proved  more  serious,  and  it  mi^ht 
happen  that  there  were  not  boys  enough  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
keep  so  many  different  schools  going,  at  least  with  the  number?) 
of  scholars  necessary  to  their  succesa  and  to  the  due  replenish- 
ment of  the  higher  classes.  Thus  there  naturally  arose  the 
desire  for  the  economical  combination  of  different  types  of  school 
in  one  institution.  In  order  to  maintidn  a  very  high  standard  of 
characteristic  excellence  in  each  form  of  secondary''  school,  the 
Prussian  Government  has  never  welcomed  or  encouraged  any 
intermixture  of  types  of  school.  It  does  not  like  educational 
hybrids,  believing  them  to  be,  at  least  when  they  are  hybrids 
between  different  species,  comparatively  sterile  in  intellectual 
influence.* 

Dr.  Heinhardt  has  set  himself  the  task,  with  the  approval  of 
his  Municipality  and  of  the  Government  iiself,  of  working  out 
a  form  of  combination  which,  if  sueceSvsful,  would  solve  many 
difficulties  for  large  and  small  towns  alike.  He  very  truly  says 
that  merely  to  carry  on  two  practically  separate  schools  in  one 
building  is  not  to  make  one  united  whole.  Die  Einheii  einer 
ScJiide  vnrd  nicJit  durch  das  Gebaiide  hestimmf.f  And  this  remark 
is  of  course  much  truer  of  a  day  school  than  it  would  be  of  a 
boarding  school,  and  much  truer  again  of  a  day  school  in  a 
country  of  the  day-school  tradition  than  it  would  necessarily  be 
of  a  day-school  in  a  country^  where  the  boarding-school  tradition 
of  out-of-school  esprit  de  corps  affects,  in  a  measure,  the  practice 
and  arrangements  of  the  day-schools  of  the  same  grade.  Of  the 
worst  form  of  the  day-school  system,  where  the  school  tends 
to  become  a  knowledge  factory,  Dr.  Reinhardt's  remark  would 
be  absolutely  true.  To  the  worst  form  of  the  boarding-school 
system,  where  the  work  in  the  class-rooms  matters  very  little  at 
all,  it  would  be  practically  inappropriate.  But  he  is  thinking  of 
the  average  German!  secondary  school,  where  the  intellectual 
unity  of  the  institution  is  a  matter  of  supreme  educational 
moment,  and  he  means  to  lay  stress  on  the  essential  fact  that  a 
school  ought  to  be,  in  a  sense,  a  living  thing;  an  institution 
dominated  by  a  single  ideal,  standing  for  one  special  form  of 
culture  and  developing  that  form  with  all  the  force  of  con- 
centrated purpose  at  its  command. 

*0p.  the  words  used  at  the  Berlin  Conference  on  Secondary  Education  in 
December,  1890,  'by  Dr.  Holzmfiller  of  Hagen,  a  protagonist  in  the  cause  of  non- 
ckissieail  education.  "Eine  Schule  kann  nicht  'Madchen  fur  alles'  sein.  Sie 
muss  ein  ordentliches  klares  Ziel  haben"  (a  school  cannot  be  a  maid  of  all 
"work.  It  must  have  a  precise  and  clea<r  <aim).  Verhandlungen  fiber  Fragen  des 
hoheren  UrUerrichls  (1891),  p.  123. 

fDie  UmgutaUwng  des  hdheren  Sehultvesens.    Vbrtrag  von  Dr.  Karl  Rein- 
liArdt.     (Frankfurfc  am  Main,  M.  IHesterweg,  1892.) 

1390.  Q 
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Dr.  Reiuliardt  also  holds  strong  opinions  as  to  the  importance 
of  beginning  linguistic  studies  with  some  tongue  less  remote 
from  a  small  boy's  knowledge  thaul  Latin  can  ever  be.  In  the 
old  days — ^and  to  a  much  later  date  than  is  generally  realised — 
Latin  was  practically  taught  in  schools  as  a  living  language.* 
It  is  natural  for  young  children  to  learn  languages  primarily  by 
the  ear.  Some  would  maintain  that  to  be  the  only  rational  way 
of  learning  the  natural  rhythm  and  feeling  of  a  language  at  all. 
This,  however,  is  a  subject  of  educational  controversy,  and  there 
are  many  who  hold  (paradox  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight)  that 
for  certain  purposes  of  intellectual  discipline  a  language  is  all  the 
better  for  being  dead ;  that  the  ear,  except  for  the  necessary 
function  of  audience,  is  a  dangerous  instrument  to  use  in  the 
delicate  business  of  training  the  logical  faculty  by  means  of 
Latin  grammar,  parsing,  construing,  and  composition ;  that  the 
ratiocinative  powers  ought  not  to  be  given,  at  any  rate  in  the 
first  years  of  their  sterner  training,  the  demoralising  assistance 
of  the  acoustically  imitative  ;  that  Latin,  as  a  formative  weapon 
for  the  improvement  of  the  understanding,  is  to  be  likened  to 
mathematics  rather  than  to  French;  that  the  special  virtue  of 
the  often  doleful  early  years  of  classical  training  lies  in  its  abstract- 
ing language  from  the  adventitious  attractions  of  spoken  rhythm, 
and  in  using  the  parts  of  speech  bleached  into  a  condition  handier 
for  purposes  of  logic  ;  that  the  state  of  mind  in  which  a  boy  should 
be  led  to  approach  the  task  of  classical  composition  is  wholly 
different  from  that  half-instinctive,  half-animal  state  in  which  a 
man  feels  his  way  into  the  right  cadence  and  idiom  of  a  living 
tongue.t     I  do  not  know  how  far  Dr.  Reinhardt  would  go  in 

*  Tx>cke.  Same  TJ^mghis  concerning  Education  (pp.  514-517),  1690,  advises 
that  Latin  be  taught  to  a  pupil  (1)  after  he  has  learnt  to  speak  and  read'  French 
well ;  (2)  by  someone  always  talking  .to  him  in  Latin.  . 

"If  a  man  oouTd  ibe  got  who  himself  speaking  eood  La/tin  would  always  be 
about  your  son,  talk  constantly  to  him,  and  suffer  him  to  speak  or  read  nothing 
else,  thb  will  be  the  true  and  genuine  way.'* 

Of  course,  it  was  much  easier  to  follow  this  advice  in  Locke*s  time  than  it 
would  be  now.  Dr.  William  Harvey  (1578-1657),  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  "had  cu;quired  such  a  perfect  colloquial  knowledge  of  Latin  that 
he  thought  with  equal  facility  in  Latin  or  in  English,  so  that  it  was  immaterial 
into  which  language  he  put  his  ideas."  (Mr.  D'Arcy  Power's  life  of  Harvey. 
Fisher  UniwLn,  1897,  p.  56.)  John  Weslev  spoke  Txitin  wl>en  he  went  to  Germany 
in  1738  and  to  Holland  in  1783.     (Wesley's  Journal,  vol.  i.  104  and  iv.  245.) 

The  practice  lingered  in  Germany  to  a  much  later  date.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
visiiing  the  Friedrichs-Wilhelm  Gymnasium  at  Berlin,  in  1865,  heard  the  head- 
master, Dr.  Ranke,  give  a  lesson  to  the  highest  class  on  the  Philocletes  of  Sophocles. 
"  Ho  spokd  Laitin  to  his  class,  and  his  class  spoke  Lati'Q.  in  answer ;  this  is  stiii 
a  common  practice  in  the  German  schools,  though  not  so  common  as  forme^l3^ 
The  Gennan  bovs  have  certainly  acquired  throusrh  this  practice  a  surpriainig 
command  of  Latin."     (Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Report,  1868,  vol.  vi.,  p.  583.) 

f  Cp.  Mr.  Lyttelton's  chapter  on  Classical  Teaching  in  Mr.  Bamett's  Teaching 
and  Organiffotion  (Longmans,  1897),  pp.  214,  seq. 

"Cannot  something  be  done  towards  suggesting  a  true  and  intelligible 
reason  for  boys  to  work  at  classics,  even  though  nine-tenths  of  them  are  never 
to  be  scholars?  Putting  it  quite  briefly,  the  learning  of  these  ancient 
langi  ages  in  its  eariiest  stages  affords  an  opportunity  for  training  in  precision 
of  thought,  memory,  inference,  and  accuracy ;  in  its  later  stages  it  is  capable 
of  enriching  the  mind  with  noble  ideas.  The  aim  of  the  school  is,  therefore, 
to  instruct  till  the  ages  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
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making  concessions  to  those  who  are  attempting  to  revive  the  nse 
of  conversational  exercises  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
classical  languages.  It  is  possible  that  he  might  feel^  as  many 
do,  the  danger  of  such  devices :  he  might  urge  that  those  who  adopt 
them  are  confounding  two  wholly  different  forms  of  intellectual 
discipline  ;  and  that,  if  j^u  are  going  to  teach  a  spoken  language 
at  all,  it  is  far  better  to  choose  French  or  German,  about  the 
right  pronunciation  of  which  there  is  no  dispute,  than  Latin,  as 
to  the  pronunciation  of  which,  in  English  secondary  schools,^ 
tliere  is  no  sort  of  uniformity  of  practice ;  and  also  that,  as  all 
natural  convervsation  must  turn,  in'  its  earlier  stages  at  any 
rate,  on  the  ordinary  objects  and  relations  of  daily  life — ^furniture, 
meals,  methods  of  communication,  and  so  fortii — ^it  is  wiser  to 
choose  a  language  which  reflects  the  present  conditions  of 
civilised  existence  than  one  which  at  every  turn'  would  compel 
the  teacher  to  digress  into  an  arch  ecological  commentary,  into 
what  tlie  liatin  Primer  calls  "a  prefatory  excursion."  But 
in  any  case  Dr.  Beinhardt  stoutly  maintains  that  the  natural  road 
to  Latin  is  through  French,  through  the  nearer  thing  to  the  thing 
more  distant.  And  as  against  those  who  hold  that,  in  order  to 
become  "  a  real  scholar "  it  is  necessary  that  a  boy  be  broken 
in  early  to  the  practice  of  his  craft,  and  that  those  precious  years 
between  9  and  12,  if  once  lost,  can  never  be  made  up  for  again, 
he  would  reply  that,  in  the  field  of  pure  scholarship  iiself,  he 
undertakes  to  produce  as  good  results  as  the  champions  of  the 
earlier  commencement  of  the  language.  He  might  indeed 
possibly  go  so  far  as  to  urge  that  a  turn  for  scholarship  is  a 
matter  much  more  of  temperament  and  natural  aptitude  than  of 
early  school  training.  Certainly  such  a  view  would  be  the  more 
consonant  with  much  that  we  all  recognise  to  be  the  actual 
effects,  so  far  as  a  love  for  classical  scholarship  is  concerned,  on 
the  majority  of  men  who  have  served  the  old  term  of  long  appren- 
ticeship to  Greek  and  Latin  letters 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  English  schoolmasters  are  not 
fully  agreed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  beginning  with  French  as  the 
first  modern  language.  Some  maintain  that,  for  English  boys  it 
is  better  to  besfin  with  German.  Again,  it  is  sometimes  implied 
that  if  a  boy  destined  for  business  learns  French  or  German,  in- 

the  earlier  benefits*  if  boys  leave  then,  while  gradually  paring  the  way  for 
the  later  benefits,  in  case  the  study  continues  to  the  University.  *.  .  . 
The  failure  to  stimulate  love  of  literature  by  means  of  Latin  and  Greek  has 
been  to  some  extent  compent-^ted  for  by  the  admirable  tonic  virtiLe  tohicJi 
resides  in  these  languages  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  spoken 
as  they  have  been  written.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  even  the  early  stages 
of  translation  into  Latin  from  English,  the  pupil  constantlv  has  to  think 
deeply  into  the  meaning  of  an  expression,  for  which  in  French  or  German  he 
would  find  in  the  dictionary  an  almost  exact  equivalent.  This  characteristic, 
combined  with  others  more  generally  recognised,  has  enabled  the  study  of 
Latin  to  survive  the  heavy  assaults  of  the  last  half-century.  People  go  on 
defending  it  as  though  it  could  turn  business  men  into  litterateurs ;  it  can 
do,  and  has  done,  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  an  unrivalled  instrument  for 
stimulating  the  reasoning  faeultiejt  at  an  age  in  which  their  very  existence 
might  seem  open  to  doubt."  Mr.  Lyttelton  also  states  it  as  being  the  "  mam 
pnncipU,  that  in  the  teaming  of  an  unspoken  language  a  special  virtue 
resides.^ 
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stead  of  Latin,  at  school  he  will  necessarily  kill  two  birds  wiiii  one 
stone,  and,  a^  the  end  of  his  course,  hnd  that  he  has  not  only 
derived  more  educational  advantage  from  his  linguistic  studies 
but  that  he  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a  language  which  will 
be  directly  useful  to  him  in  his  trade.  But  in  some  trades  a 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  sai^to  be  of  little  or  no  prac- 
tical use  at  all.  In  others,  French  or  German  are  of  little  value 
as  compared  with  Spanish.  On  these  points  Mr.  J.  E.  King, 
High  Master  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  has  recently 

written  as  follows :  — 

**  The  main  part  of  grammar  school  education  i^,  as  it  always  has  been,  the 
study  of  language,  '  the  liberal  science  or  art  of  grammar,  the  ground  and 
fountain  of  all  the  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences  which  surge  and  spring  out 
of  the  same,'  as  an  old  founder  expresses  it.  This  is  the  chief  instrument 
of  instruction  and  means  of  mental  discipline.  On  a  modem  side  this  train- 
ing must  be  derived  from  the  modem  languages,  and  then  a  question  arises 
as  to  which  language  or  languages  shall  be  chceen.  It  may  seem  obvious 
to  reply  French  or  German,  but  if  the  end  in  view  is  commercial  utility,  the 
answer  is  not  always  clear.  I  have,  for  instance,  been  told  by  parents  that 
Italiaji  and  Spanish  are  commercially  tlie  most  important  foreign  languages. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  told  with  equal  confidence  that  German  is 
the  one  thing  needful.  All  depends  upon  the  trade  in  which  the  speakers 
are  engaged.  Again,  it  is  only  in  a  few  towns  that  any  foreign  language  is 
of  real  practical  importance.  In  some  towns  of  Lancashire  French  and 
German  would  be  considered  of  no  greater  utility  than  Latin  and  Greek. 
From  an  educational  point  of  view  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  boys  who  know 
no  Latin,  German  is  the  beat  language  as  a  first  step.  It  is  more  aHn  to 
English,  its  sounds  are  comparatively  easy  for  Englifih  tongues,  and  it  has 
a  more  obvious  accidence.  French  is  an  unsatisfactory  language  for  an 
English  boy  to  begin  with.  A  clever  boy  can  make  progress,  but  the  average 
boy  seems  to  find  French  too  impalpable ;  the  distinctions  of  sound  are  too 
fine,  the  grammatical  idioms  too  subtle.  Better  progress  is  made  afterwards 
with  French,  if  a  boy  begins  his  study  of  foreign  languages  through 
German,"  * 

(3.)  Of  the  third  movement — that  for  the  remodelling  of  the 
curriculum  in  the  highest  classes  of  the  Oberrealschule  (non- 
classical  school  with  a  nine  years'  course) — there  is  less  that  is 
explicit  to  be  said.  The  scheme  is  still  in  nubibus,  in  the  stage 
of  debate  among  teachers  concerned.  Nevertheless,  it  raises 
issues  so  important  as  to  call  for  mention  here. 

The  non-classical  schools  (the  Realschulen  and  the  Oberreal- 
sehulen)  are  a  veiy  striking  product  of  modern  German 
education.  They  have  aimed  high,  and  have  already  done  a 
great  work.  Their  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  use  that 
they  make  of  living  languages  as  instnimenis  in 
linguistic  discipline  and  in  liberal  culture.  The  new 
methods  of  modern-language  teaching  which,  though 
they  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  labours  of  English  and 
French  scholars,  have  been  most  highly  elaborated  in 
Germany,  and  there  also  most  widely  diffused,  amount  to  little 
short  of  an  educational  revolution.  Just  as  deaf-mutes  are  now 
being  taught  to  speak  by  seeing  how  their  teachers  speak  and  to 
read  the  speech  of  others  by  observing  the  movement  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  of  the  lips,  so  are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
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in  modern  secondary  schools  being  trained  to  regard  modern 
languages  not  as  collections  of  literary  mosaic,  to  be  ingeniously 
fitted  together  into  correct  patterns  by  means  of  grammars, 
vocabularies,  and  carefully  memorised  rules,  but  as  living  things, 
things  which  cannot  be  understood  unless  they  are  felt  to  be 
living,  communicated  as  living,  and*  caught  from  living  lips 
accustomed  to  their  true  use,  and  trained  in  their  right  utterance 
and  native  rhythm.  The  boys  in  the  modem  language  classes  of 
an  old  fashioned  secondary  school  were  often,  so  far  as  the  actual 
use  and  pronounciation  of  the  language  went,  little  better  than 
"  children  of  silence.'*  The  methods  used,  and  doubtless  rightly 
used,  in  teaching  Latin  or  Greek  had  been  carried  over 
mechanically  into  the  teaching  of  English,  French,  or  German. 
It  was  as  if  the  methods  of  geometry  had  been  imported  into 
the  teaching  of  biology.  Not  that  the  object  of  a  good  secondary 
school  is  merely  to  produce  couriers  or  commercial  travellers  of 
the  shallower  kind.  Its  aim  is  a  liberal  education,  without 
which  the  mere  possession  of  imitative  dexterity  in  picking  up 
the  sounds  of  a  strange  language  will  be  found  of  little  perma- 
nent value.  It  is  in  the  firm  but  fitting  discipline  of  the  mind 
and  body,  in  the  training  of  the  will,  in  the  tempering  of  the 
mind,  in  the  sharpening  of  the  powers  of  accurate  observation 
in  strengthening  the  memory,  in  ^q  zymotic  power  of  great  ideas, 
in  the  purging  and  deepening  of  belief,  that  the  real  and  only 
virtue  of  education  lies.  It  is  noi;  cram,  but  discipline.  But  when 
we  come  to  choose  the  instruments  of  education,  our  choice  is  a 
wide  one.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  one  instrument  may  not  in 
itself  be  better  than  the  others ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  are  not 
equally  fitting  for  all  temperaments,  or  for  all  stages  of  culture, 
or  for  the  producing  of  all  the  different  aptitudes 
needed  in  different  lines  of  life.  In  the  choice  of  the 
right  instrument  or  instruments  for  the  given  child,  the 
given  school,  the  given  district,  and  the  given  calling, 
lies  the  central  problem  ^  educational  work.  Tne  champions 
of  the  Realschulen  are  convinced  that,  for  modern  life,  modern 
languages  are  an  essential  (not  necessarily,  however,  the  only 
essential)  instrument  in  linguistic  discipline.  They  are  far  from 
disparaging  the  discipline  of  science  or  the  discipline  of  mathe- 
matics, but  they  maintain  that,  for  children)  of  school  age — ^up 
to  16  at  all  events — the  linguistic  discipline  in  its  wider  sense 
ought  to  be  the  backbone  of  education.  They  contend  that  me 
laws  of  mental  growth,  the  need  for  initiating  each  new  genera- 
tion into  the  accumulated  stores  of  human  culture  as  expressed 
in  language  and  literature  of  all  kinds,  and  the  fact  that  books 
are  cheaper  than  laboratories,  will  compel  us  to  make  use  of  the 
linguistic  discipline  as  our  mainstay  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  liberal  education — with  due  admixture  of  mathematical 
training,  of  the  inventive  side  of  science  teaching,  of  manual 
exercise,  of  general  information  about  the  world  at  large  and  the 
things  in  it,  along  with  the  training  of  the  body  in  the  healthy 
and  noble  exercise  of  its  varied  powers.  But  they  are  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  modern  languages 
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are  living,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  non-classical  schools  to  lay 
special  stress  on  grammatical  exercises,  and  on  the  accurate  and 
laborious  study  of  inflexion  and  of  syntax,  wherein  lies  the 
mental  gymnastic,  the  logical  training,  of  linguistic  study.* 

"Whether  or  no  living  tongues  will  prove  as  effective  as  dead 
ones  in  securing  these  benefits,  time  alone  can  show.  Already, 
however,  the  E^alschulen  have  produced  astonishing  result«,t 
which  have  a  commercial  bearing  apart  altogether  from  their 
more  strictly  educational  interest.  And  the  new  methods  are  t 
already  beginning  to  tell  on  modem  language  teaching  in  the 
classical  schools.  In  September,  1897,  my  friend.  Professor  Dr. 
Wegehaupt,  Headmaster  of  the  Wilhelms  Gymnasium  at  Ham- 
burg, kindly  allowed  me  to  be  present  at  a  lesson  in  English  given 
to  the  second  highest  class  in  his  school — as  we  should  say,  to 
his  "  lower  sixth."  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  at  Hamburg 
commercial  and  other  reasons  have  caused  much  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  all  grades  of  schools,  and  that 
even  in  all  the  elementary  schools  our  language  is  taught  in  the 
four  highest  classes.}  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the 
Wilhelms  Gymnasium  at  Hamburg,  the  boys  in  XJnterprima 
were  using  a  school  edition  of  Sir  W.  Besant's  London,  Past  and 
Present.  The  lesson  was  almost  wholly  given  in  English. 
The  teacher  was  a  German.  The  boys  began  by  briefly 
summarising  in  English  the  substance  of  the  part  of 
the  book  which  they  had  already  read.  This  was  done  with 
closed  books,  and  proved  an  excellent  exercise  in  pronun- 
ciation, and  in  the  accurate  formation  of  sentences.  Next  the 
books  were  opened,  and  each  boy  in  turn  read  aloud  in  English, 
and  theix  traaslated  into  German,  a  fairly  long  passage  from 
the  pages  which  had  been  brought  up  prepared.  The  translation 
into  German  was  almost  faultless.  Then  I  asked  leave  to  choose 
a  passage  for  them,  in  order  that  I  might  tesi  their  power  of 
dealing  with  an  entirely  unprepared  piece  taken'  at  sight.       I 

*  Gp.  Dr.-  Matthias.  Die  OleichwertigkeU  der  Oberreahchul-und  OymrKtsicU- 
bUdung.    ZtUschrifi  filr  lateinlose  hohere  Schulen,  December,  1897. 

"  Deshalb  soil  sich  der  franzdsiacbe  AD!faD/3:siinteiTiclit  haten  den  Sprechiibungen 
zu  breiten  Raum  zu  ji;estatten,  seine  Methode  soil  nicht  zur  Methode  du  perroquet 
zur  Papap:eienin€(thode  werden^  die  Ck^istesbildunj^  nur  wenig  im  Gefoige  hat 
und  die  stellenweise  mehr  physische  als  psychische  Un.terlage  im-d'  Wert  zu  hftben 
pflegt,  da  sie  den  Kachahmungfitrieb,  aber  nicht  angestrengte  Denkthatigkeit  zur 
voraussetzun;;  haJb.  Die  be;?rifflich — ^gesetzliche  Seite  muss  im  fraiizosisclMai 
Uiiterricht  auf  lateinlosen  Schulen  weit  n»ehr  geflegt  werden  eis  an 
Latednschulen,  wo  das  Latein  das  Seinige  thut." 

t  Cp.  article  on  The  Realschitlen  in  Berlinf  and  their  hearing  on  Questions  of 
Secondary  and  Commercial  Educaiion,  "Special  Report  on  iEducational  Sub- 
jects, 1896-7,"  pp.  375,  seq.  and  397. 

X  In  Prussia,  no  foreign  language  is  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  (Volka- 
schulen),  strictly  so  called.  But  a  foreign  language  forms  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  tJie  Mittelschulen  (Higher  Grade  Schools,  as  we  may  call  .them).  Hamburg 
has  an  educational  system  of  its  own,  butt  the  ordinances  of  the  Reichs-Schul 
Kommission  have  necessarily  great  influence  upon  the  curricula,  etc.,  of  its 
secondary  schools.  The  Reichs-Schul  Kommission  consists  of  six  members,  of 
whom  Prussia,  Bavaria,  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and  Wiirttemberg  nominate 
one  each.  The  fifth  member  is  nominated  bv  Baden,  Hessen,  EIsass-Lothringen 
und  Mecklenburg-iSchwerin  in  turn.  The  sixth  member  is  nominated  in  turn  by 
the  other  States  in  the  German  Empire  in  their  order.  The  Beichs-Schul  Koii- 
mission  has  its  office  and  meets  in  Berlin. 
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happened  to  light  on  a  by  no  means  easy  chapter.  Each  boy  in 
turn  read  a  few  sentences  aloud  in  English  and  then  translated 
it  into  Qerman  with  hardly  any  hesitation.  Their  knowledge  of 
our  vocabulary  was  wide.  In  order  to  test  them  still  further,  I 
gave  them  a  short  address  on  some  historical  points  which  arose 
out  of  the  chapter  taken  at  sight.  They  understood  me  perfectly, 
and  afterwards  acquitted  themselves  most  creditably  in  English 
conversation.  Now,  these  boys  began  English  a  little  more  than 
two  years  before  my  visit.  They  have  devoted  to  English  only 
two  hours  a  week  out  of  thirty  hours  a  week  of  their  school  time. 
The  bulk  of  their  work  is  classical,  i.e.,  half  of  their  hours  of 
weekly  work  are  given  to  Latin  and  Greek.  They  are,  in  other 
words,  doing  classical  work,  more  or  less  on  the  level  of  the 
Lower  Sixth  Form  at  an  English  Public  School.  They  are  well 
advanced  in  mathematics,  and  in  history  and  geography, 
They  give  two  hours  a  week  to  natural  science ;  three  hours  a 
week  to  German  literature ;  two  to  religious  knowledge.  More- 
over, they  had  learnt  French  for  six  years,  and,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  were  still  giving  two  hours  a  week  to  that  subject. 
When,  therefore,  on  the  top  of  all*  this,  we  find  them  enjoying 
such  facility  in  English  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  pleasure  a 
rather  difficult  book  at  sight,  to  understand  a  short  English 
lecture,  and  to  converse  readily  in  English  on  various  subjects, 
there  is  reason  to  be  struck  at  the  high  and  wide  range  of  the 
boys'  attainments.  It  is  also  sufficiently  clear  that  a  first  rate 
classical  education  does  not  necessarily  disqualify  a  boy  from 
gaining,  while  still  at  school,  a  most  enviable  proficiency  in  two 
living  languages,  besides  keeping  up  his  Latin  and  Greek  and 
other  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  many  experienced  teachers  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  early  drill  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar 
helps  a  boy  at  every  turn  in  acquiring  a  grip  over  a  new 
language.  But,  of  course,  the  methods  appropriate  to  instruc- 
tion in  a  dead  language  are  very  different  from  those  most 
suitable  for  instruction  in  a  living  one. 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  that  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  for  the  improvement  of  methods 
of  modem  language  teaching,  nothing  will  be  found  to  supersede, 
as  an  instrument  of  linguistic  discipline  for  the  sharpening  of 
the  logical  faculties,  the  right  and  skilful  use  of  Latin,  Those 
who  hold  this  view  are  careful  not  to  defend  a  good  deal  of  the 
customary  teaching  of  Latin  grammar,  as  when,  for  example,  in 
Mr.  Jowett's  words,  "  it  is  droned  out  bv  third-rate  schoolmasters 
to  third-rate  minds."*  They  speak,  not  of  the  kind  of  instruction 
which  produces  stupor  pedagogicus,  but  of  the  classical  discipline 
at  its  best.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  it  depends  on  a  boy's  natural 
temperament  which  kind  of  early  intellectual  discipline  is  likely 
to  be  best  for  him.  Those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  teaching 
of  little  boys,  at  the  age  when  in  England  they  usually  begin 
Latin,  are  aware  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  range  of  difference 
between  them  not  only  in  the  degree  but  in  the  character  of  their 

*  Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  and  the  adTancement  of  Science, 
1872.  vol.  L,  Q.  5917  seq. 
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aptitudes.  For  some  little  boys  with  rather  stupid^  heavy  minds^ 
no  one  would  willingly  prescribe  an  early  course  of  Latin.  On 
the  other  hand,  boys  of  a  volatile,  imaginative  temperament  may 
easily  be  overstimulated  by  teaching  which  is  just  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  intellectual  interest  of  their  less  intelligent  comrades. 
For  these  rather  precocious  boys,  who  are  apt  to  develope  interests 
above  their  age,  there  is  often  good  reason  for  thinking  that  no 
mental  discipline  is  better  than  the  old  drill  in  Latin  Grammar 
and  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  Latin  elegiacs.  A 
good  deal  of  sympathy  has  been  wasted  over  the  alleged  sufferings 
of  little  boys  put  early  to  the  Latin  Grammar.  Under  good  brisk 
teaching  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  class  of  little  boys  as  keen  over 
a  grammar  lesson  as  they  are  over  a  game  of  cricket. 

In  any  case,  there  are  signs  that,  though  "modern"  educa- 
tion may  make  extensive  conquests  in  certain  grades  of  secondary 
schools^  it  is  far  from  likely  to  prevail  over  the  finer  forms  of  the 
old  training  in  all.  At  the  Conference  on  Secondary  Education, 
held  in  Berlin  in  December,  1890,  Dr.  von  Helmholt^  drew  the 
following  comparison  between  the  old  classical  education  as  he 
remembei-ed  it  in  his  school' days  and  that  prevailing  in  Prussia 
to-day :  — "  I  have  got  the  further  impression  that,  in  the  rather 
distant  epoch  to  which  my  own  school  memories  go  back,  we  left 
school  with  more  pleasure  in  classical  literature  than'  is  the  case 
with  the  youths  of  the  present  generation.  ...  It  has 
recently  struck  me  that  the  state  of  things,  with  which  I  became 
acquainted  under  the  influence  of  the  methods  of  our  older 
schools,  is  much  bettor  maintained  even  at  the  present  day  by 
young  Englishmen  than  it  is  in  our  own  country*  The  English 
schools,  it  is  true,  devoto  an  extraordinaiy  amount  of  time  to  the 
ancient  classics,  preferably  however  to  a  wide  range  of  classical 
reading,  in  which  purely  grammatical  studies  are  reduced  to  a 
runimuni.  And  among  educated  Englishmen,  who  have  had  a 
classical  education  at  their  schools  and  Universities,  one  finds 
a  very  thorough  and  extensive  knowledge  of  classical  antiqtiity 
{sehr  eingehende  und  vielfache  KenrUniss  des  klassischen  Alter^ 
thums) .  They  are  always  ready  to  appeal  to  the  classical  writers 
and  to  quote  from  them.  And — what  in  my  judgment  is  the 
chief  point — ^j'^ou  may  notice  a  very  distinct  differen'ce  in  the 
English  style  of  those  Englishmen  who  have  been  educated  in 
this  way  and  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  other  methods. 
Educated  Englishmen  write,  as  a  general  rule,  a  very  good  style, 
and  I  must  say  that  my  young  English  pupils  are  better  at  com- 
position than  their  German  contemporaries."* 

I  do  not  cite  this  (perhaps  too  flattering)  passage  as  typical  of 
the  opinions  which  prevail  in  educational  circles  in  Prussia. 
Gennan  educational  authorities  would,  I  fear,  be  far  from 
generally  concurring  with  Dr.  von  Helmholtz  in  {his  matter.  It 
is  indeed  somewhat  numiliating  to  an  English  reader  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Berlin  Conference  to  notice  how  little  weight  was 


•  Verhandlungen  Uher  Fragen  des  hSheren  Unttrrichis  (Beilin,  18W),  p.  206. 
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attached  to  the  results  of  English  secondary  education.  And  we 
cannot  console  ourselves  wim  the  thought  that  this  was  due  to 
universal  ignorance  of  our  arrangements,  difficult  as  it  is  for  a 
foreigner  (and,  for  that  matter,  for  an  Englishman)  to  get  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  our  system  on  all  its  sides.  I  am 
much  more  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the 
German  and  the  English  systems  are  in  a  sense  incomparable ; 
that  the  two  nations  aim  at  different  things;  and  that  the 
dominant  pi*actice  in  the  best  secondary  schools  in  the  two 
countries  is  so  diverse  alike  in  method  and  in  principle  as  to 
render  anjiliing  short  of  a  systematic  comparison  somewhat 
misleading.  For  this  reason,  German  educators  abstain,  as  a 
rule,  from  drawing  casual  illustrations  from  English  schools, 
though  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  them  to  regard  the 
English  system  of  secondary  education  as  deserving  of  careful 
study  and  investigation.  The  more  the  subject  is  looked  into, 
the  more  suggestive  appears  the  contrast  between  the  systems 
prevailing  in  the  two  countries.  And  it  is  obvious  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  actual  results  attained  by  different  courses  of 
education,  extending  over  the  same  term  of  years  and  applied  to 
boys  drawn  from  the  corresponding  ranks  of  ability  in  the  two 
countries,  is  highly  expedient  in  the  public  interest,  and  not  less 
likel}*^  to  l>e  interesting  than  are  comparative  inquiries  into  the 
methods  and  results  of  naval  and  military  organisation. 

Nevertheless  it  is  fair  to  quote  Dr.  von  Helmholtz's  remarks  as 
sho\\ing  that  there  are  many  eminent  educational  authorities 
in  Germany  who  maintain  the  view  that  a  special  virtue  resides 
in  the  old  tradition  of  classical  training.  And  there  are  signs 
that  this  view  may  gain,  instead  of  losing,  adherents  among  the 
men  of  the  younger  generation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
first  form  of  "modern"  secondary  education  recognised  in 
Prussia  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  tiie  hierarchy  of  the  higher 
schools  was  that  which  discards  Greek  but  retams  Latin.  This 
tj'pe  of  education  is  represented  by  the  Bealgymnasium.  In  a 
sense,  it  is  a  reversion  to  the  old  Latin  training  (filled  out,  of 
course,  with  many  new  elements  of  instruction)  which  prevailed 
in  the  local  grammar  schools  before  the  wave  of  neo-Hellenic 
enthusiasm  brought  the  study  of  Greek  into  so  high  a  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  classical  schools  of  Prussia.  It  is  true 
that  the  Conference  on  Secondary  Education  in  1890  showed 
scant  honour  to  this  form  of  semi-classical  training.  It  scorned 
it  as  nothing  much  better  than  a  merely  temporary  compromise, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  deny  it  a  place  in  the  ideal  organisation 
of  secondary  schools  in  the  future.*  But,  for  all  that,  the  Beal- 
gymnasium  shows  a  certain  tenacity  of  life,  and  its  curriculum 
clearly  corresponds  to  a  distinct  class  of  needs.  A  remarkable 
proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  those  German  schools, 
which  are  engaged  in  the  special  task  of  educating  boys  destined 
to    be    officers    in    the    Army,    have    the   curriculum    of   the 


♦  Verhandlunifen  'Qber  Fragen  du  hoheren  UnterrichU  (BerKn,  1811),  p.  796. 
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Realgymnasimn.*  The  course  of  study  provided  by  the  Real- 
gymnasieix  is  strenuously  defended  by  Professor  Paulsen  ioj  the 
new  edition  of  his  "  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Germany  " 
(ii.  pp.  611  seq.)  And  in  a  remarkable,  though  perhaps  hardly  dis- 
passionately worded,  memorial  recently  issued  by  the  Professors 
of  the  Technical  High  School  at  Karlsruhe,  the  systematic  study 
of  Latin,  as  a  school  discipline,  is  declared  to  be  of  the  highest 
value  for  future  engineers,  botanists,  zoologists,  mineralogists, 
chemists,  and  physicists.  The  memorialists  indeed  advocate  the 
study  both  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  schools,  in  the  case  of  boys 
intending  to  follow  any  of  the  above  scientific  pursuits,  but  of 
the  two  ancient  languages  they  emphasise  Latin  as  -the  more 
indispensable.t 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  recent  protests  in  favour  of 
the  retention  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  the  mainstay  of  secondary 
education  is  that  made  by  Monsieur  Jaures,  the  Socialist  leader, 
in  the  French  Chamber  in  November,  1896.  He  spoke  against 
giving  equal  recognition  to  the  classical  and  modern  sides  in 
secondary  schools  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  headlong  competitive 
struggle  of  the  present  time,  the  sterner  mental  discipline  afforded 
by  Latin  and  Greek  will  give  wav  before  what  Americans  would 
call  "  soft  options  "  in  school  curricula,  unless  a  premium  is  set  on 
the  former.  He  pleaded  for  the  preservation,  at  least  until  some 
happier  time  should  relieve  society  from  its  present  distress,  of 
classical  studies  as  a  memento  of  disinterested  culture.  Otherwise 
even  the  field  of  education  would  be  submerged  under  the  rising 
tide  of  commercialism.  And  he  urged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
middle  classes,  with  however  wry  a  face,  to  hand  on  for  the  benefit 
of  a  future  generation  the  tradition  of  disinterested  studies,  "  like 
a  blind  man  charged  with  the  duty  of  handing  on  a  torch." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  German  educational 
system  certain  important  privileges  are  confined  to  the  classical 
and  semi-classical  schools.  Latin  and  Greek  together  fand,  in  a 
much  lower  degree,  Latin  alone)  thus  enjoy  a  kind  of  favouring 
protection  by  the  State.J     And  these  languages  have  the  further 


•  The  Kadettencorps  (which  is  the  name  technically  given  to  the  whole  of  this 
class  of  military  schools)  provides,  for  the  sons  of  officers  land  of  others  attached  to 
the  State  service,  the  means  of  education  with  a  special  view  to  their  preparation 
for  military  life.  Its  fundamental  object  is  to  be  a  nuzsery  (Pflanz-schule)  of 
officers  for  the  army.  It  is  in  two  divisions.  The  first  comprises  schools  at  Ooslin, 
Potsdam,  Wahlstatt.  Bensbersr,  Plon,  Oranienst«in,  and  E^lsmhe  for  boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  aji^e.  The98  schools  have  the  curricuhim  of  the  corresponding 
classes  in  a  Bealxymnasium.  As  many  as  1,470  boys  aje  being  educated  as  cadets 
in  these  schools.  The  second  division  is  formed  bv  the  Haupt-Kadetten-Anstalt  at 
Gruss-Lichterfelde,  for  boys  between  fifteen  and  eighteen.  The  curriculum  of  this 
institution  is  that  of  the  upper  classes  of  a  ReaJgymnasium,  with  a  special  Mghest 
class  (Selekta).  There  are  1,000  cadets  in  the  school  at  G-ross-Lichterfelde.  Tliese 
schools  are  boairding-sohools,  with  some  day  pupils.  (Statisfcisches  Jalnrbuch  der 
hoheren  Schulen.  1895-6.     1,182  icq.) 

t  Das  Gutachten  der  Technischen  Hochschule  in  KarUruhe  vher  die  OberrecU- 
schulen,  reprinted  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  lateinlose  hoheren  Schulen,  F^uary, 
1897,  with  caustic  comments  by  Prof.  Dr.  Holzmuller,  the  editor  of  that  magazine. 

J  The  privileges  are  well  summarised  by  Oberbflrgermeister  Fuss  in  his  report 
to  the  Town  Council  of  Kiel  (1896).  The  Gymnasium  alone  is  able  to  entitle  a 
youth  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  Jurisprudence,  Medicine,  Theology,  and  Classical 
Philology  at  the  University.  It  enjoys  all  the  other  privileges  accorded  to  other 
types  K>{  secondary  school.    The  Bealgymnasinm   has  the  advantage  over  the 
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benefit  of  a  certaini  social  prestige.  There  still  lingers  in  the 
world  the  feeling  which  is  expressed  in  Locke's  words :  "  Latin  I 
look  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a  gentleman."  All  these 
factors  undoubtedly  help  the  classics  to  retain  their  honourable 
place  in  higher  education.  Nevertheless  there  are  educational 
reasons  in  their  favour  also.  And  there  are  traces  of  a  reaction  in 
some  quarters  against  the  new  idea  that  they  can  be  dispensed 
with  altogether,  without  injury  to  the  value  of  the  curriculum,  in 
certain  types  of  secondary  school.  The  Kealschulen  and  the 
Oberrealschulen,  with  their  respective  courses  of  six  and  nine 
years,  are  without  either  Latin  or  Greek.  The  Realgymnasium, 
though  it  dispenses  with  Greek  altogether,  begins  Latin  in  the 
lowest  class,  and  continues  it  throughout  the  curiiculum.  The 
experiment  at  Altona,  which  has  been  imitated  elsewhere,  is  a 
hybrid  between  Realschule  and  Bealgymnasium,  as  in  the  three 
first  years  of  his  school  life  a  boy  there  does  not  learn  Latin. 
Similarly  at  Frankfurt-am-Main,  in  the  municipal  Gymnasium 
and  llealg^mnasium  the  first  three  years  are  bare  of  Latin.  In 
so  far  as  either  of  these  types  of  Beform  school  prevail  over  the 
Oberrealschulen,  i.e.,  are  substituted  for  them  in  the  case  of  new 
foundations  or  in  the  reconstitution  of  existing  non-classical 
schools,  it  is  clear  that  the  advance  of  purely  Latin-less  secondary 
education  meets  with  a  check.*  At  Kiel,  for  example,  it  was 
proposed  to  convert  an  Oberrealschule  into  a  Reform  school  on 
the  plan  of  the  Frankfurt  municipal  Realgymnasium.  The  main 
reason  why  Oberburgermeister  Fuss  recommended  the  change 
was  hLs  conviction,  cdfter  carefully  obsei'ving  the  results  of  the 
historical  and  German  lessons  in  the  two  highest  forms  of  the 
Kiel  Oberrealschule,  that  the  pupils  were  at  a  disadvantage 
through  not  having  had  the  discipline  of  Latin  teaching.  A  poll 
was  taken'  at  Kiel,  among  the  parents  of  the  scholars  in  the  Ober- 
realschule, whether  they  would  allow  their  boys  to  learn  Latin 
if  optional  instruction  in  that  language  were  provided  by  the 

Oberrealschule  in  beins  able  -to  entitle  a  youth  to  proceed  to  the  «tudy  of 
modern  languages  at  &&  University,  and  to  become  an  officer  in  the  Army 
or  Niayy.  The  OberreaJdohule  can  eotitte  a  you<th  to  study  Maibeouutics  or 
Natural  Science  at  (the  University,  and  to  enter  the  upper  grades  of  the  public 
service  as  an  architect,  mechanical  or  mining  engineer,  or  in  the  departments 
of  Forestry  or  of  Po9ts  and  Telegraphs.  The  Realschule  (six  years*  course),  can 
entitle  a  youth  to  enter  the  lower  grades  of  public  service  in  the  law,  railways, 
provincial  governments,  adminifi4]!ratian  of  mining,  smeking,  and  salt  works, 
the  higher  Agricultural  Colleges,  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Music  and  of  Plastic  Art, 
the  higher  Horticultural  Cofieges,  and  (on  presentation  of  a  further  certificate 
attesting  his  proficiency  in  Latin),  the  profession  of  chemist.  All  tiie  above  grades 
of  school  offer  their  scholars  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  certificate  for  one 
year's  •mil'itary  service.  It  will  1[>e  observed  that  the  Gymnasien,  Bealgymnasien, 
aTkd  OberreiU«chulen  (respectively,  the  ckasical,  semi-dassical,  and  non-dassical 
schools  with  a  nine  years*  course),  are  appropriate  to  the  preparation  for  different 
professions.  T^e  Realschuien  are  9i)ecially  suited  to,  but  fcy  no  means  exclusively 
attended  by,  those  who  are  destined  for  commercial  life  and  for  responsible, 
though  generally  subordinate,  positions  in  industry.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Prussian  secondary  school  system  is  an  integral  part  of  the  national  organi- 
sation of  professional  and  civil  service  l;fe.  The  public  service  in  Prusaa 
embraces  a  much  wider  variety  of  occupation  than  it  does  in  tbis  country. 

•Cp.  Prof.  Dr.  Holzmflller's  article  on  Die  Umwandlung  der  OberreaUchule 
zti  Kiel  und  das  GutacIU^n  des  Herm  OberbUrgermeisters  Fuss  in  the  Ztitschrift 
far  lateinlosi  hdkeren  iSchulen,  November,  1896. 
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municipal  authorities.  Out  of  140  parents,  to  whom  the  question 
was  bent,  GO  answered  in  the  aihrmative.  This  shows  how  strong 
the  desire  is,  whether  on  practical  or  on  educational  grounds,  to 
have  Latin  taught  in  some  of  the  nine-year  schools  which  are  at 
present  non-classical.  The  issue  is  so  grave  and  far  reaching  that 
l)r.  Holzmiiller,  who  speaks  with  pre-eminent  authority  on  behalf 
of  the  advocates  of  the  Oberrealschulen,  has  recorded  his  belief 
that  a  general  tendency  to  introduce  Latin  into  the  Oberreal- 
schulen, in  order  to  qualify  boys  for  the  privileges  attaching  to 
Realgymuasien,  would  be  **  the  hardest  blow  that  the  cause  of 
non-classical  secondarv  education  could  sustain." 

It  is  beyond  all  question,  that  the  non-classical  schools  with  a 
six  years'  course  (Realschulen)  have  successfully  met  an  urgent 
educational  need.  But  the  matter  is  somewhat  diflEerent  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  work  of  the  three  highest  (years')  classes  in 
the  non-classical  schools  with  a  nine  years'  course  (Oberreal- 
schulen). It  is  in  these  schools  that  the  non-classical  training 
makes  its  most  thoroughgoing  claim  to  providing  a  liberal 
education  in  the  highest  sense.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most 
praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made  to  think  out  their  curri- 
culum, to  connect  their  studies,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  their 
work  to  a  high  level  of  excellence.  But  there  are  many  Germans 
who,  while  friendly  to  the  non-classical  movement  as  a  whole, 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  extend  it  at  present  to  the  higher 
grades  of  secondary  education.  They  believe  that  for  the  kind 
of  boys  who  take  a  complete  secondary  school  course  of  nine 
yeai*s,  Latin  is  still  a  professional,  if  not  a  social,  necessity. 
In  the  future,  things  may  (they  admit)  be  otherwise.  But,  as  a 
Wansitional  arangemeatj  they  hold  that  the  Realgymnasium  will 
for  a  long  time  to  come  hold  its  own  against  the  Oberrealschule. 
Nevertheless  they  would  gladly  dispense  with  any  artificial  pro- 
tection of  Latin.  And  there  are  also  many  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  fully  classical  education,  who  are 
foremost  in  urging  that  the  gymnasium  needs,  and  ought  to 
have,  no  privileges  which  are  denied  to  the  semi-classical  or  non- 
classical  secondary  schools  icith  an  equal  length  of  course.  So 
sure  are  they  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  fully  classical 
education  for  the  most  gifted  boys,  that  all  they  ask  is  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour.  At  present  they  are  favoured  and  the  other 
schools  are  handicapped. 

But  the  questions  raised  by  a  scheme  of  non-classical  (higher) 
secondary  education  strike  deep.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
counted  well-educated  who  has  made  no  study  of  the  history, 
literature,  philosophy  and  art  of  Greece  and  Rome?  There  is, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  a  growing  feeling  among  the  advocates 
of  Oberrealschulen  that  some  acquaintance  with  the  works  and 
meaning  of  classical  antiquity  is  a  necessary  element  in  a  liberal 
education.  "  Die  Gegenwart  ist  eine  machtige  Gottin."  So  also 
for  that  matter  is  "  Die  Vergangenheit  eine  machtige  Gottin  "  too. 
Without  some  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world,  it  is  hard  for  a 
man  to  get  historical  perspective,  a  real  grasp  of  the  significance 
of  mediaeval  and  modem  culture,  a  sense  of  proportion  in  his  judg- 
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ment  as  to  the  relative  value  of  modem  civilisation.  Everyone, 
it  has  been  said>  is  disposed  to  overvalue  the  particular  kind  of 
education  from  which  he  has  himself  derived  benefit.  But  it  is 
a  wise  kind  of  loyalty  to  hold  firm  by  the  proved  excellence  of 
old  wayS;  and,  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  bias  and 
conservative  preference,  there  is  surely  much  to  be  said  for  the 
view  that  it  is  well  for  a  man  to  have  been  trained  to  some  general 
knowledge  of  the  significance  of  early  Egyptian  culture,  of  the 
Lydian  and  Persian  monarchies,  of  Marathon,  of  the  Sicilian 
Expedition,  of  the  Attic  Drama,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  the 
camj)aigns  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  struggle  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  and  between  Rome  and  Macedon,  of  Julius 
Caesar's  military  writings,  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  and 
the  rise  of  the  Empire,  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  of  the  condition  of 
the  world  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  of  the  extension 
of  Roman  citizenship  to  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  not  to  speak 
of  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  govlgmment  to  Byzantium,  of  the 
barbarian  inroads,  and  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  These 
things  are  not  matters  of  merely  professional  or  antiquarian 
interest.  Some  knowledge  of  them  (I  am  not  meaning  expert 
knowledge)  is  surely  a  necessary  factor  in  any  wider  form  of 
political  judgment.*  We  hear  less  than  we  did  of  the  old  cry 
**  Qui  nous  delivrera  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains?  " 

"  Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your  schools,''  wrote  Dr.  Arnold, 
"  and  you  confine  the  views  of  the  existing  generation  to  them- 
selves and  their  immediate  predecessors ;  you  will  cut  o£E  so 
many  centuries  of  the  world's  experience,  and  place  us  in  the 
same  state  as  if  the  human  race  had  first  come  into  existence  in 
the  year  1500  .  .  .  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  Thucydides,  and 
Cicero,  and  Tacitus  are  most  untruly  called  ancient  writers.  They 
are  virtually  our  own  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  but  have 
the  advantage  which  is  enjoyed  by  intelligent  travellers,  that 
their  observation  has  been  exercised  in  a  field  out  of  the  reach  of 
common  men."t 

But  to  say  this  is  not  to  make  an  exclusive  claim  for  classical 
history  and  literature  as  the  sole  factors  in  a  liberal  secondarj' 
education.  It  is  rather  to  maintain  that  they  cannot  be  left  out 
without  injuring  the  true  unity  of  the  best  training.  Thus  we 
reach  the  point  at  which  the  humanities  in  their  widest  sense 


*  It  must  'be  admittedi  however,  that  the  ordinaiy  classical  Iraimiiig  at  Eng- 
lish achoob  and  Universities  does  not  cover  as  wide  a  range  as  this. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  fail  to  do  so.  The  late 
blaster  of  Trinity  CoUej^e.  Cambridge,  during  the  proceedings  of  the  Public 
Sohools  Commission  of  1864,  made  some  interesting  suggestions  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  classical  education  on  English  political  ideas  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  the  tenacity  of  the 
classical  studies  in  our  chief  secondary  schools  is  not,  as  some  have  maintained, 
due  to  unreasoning  conservatism,  but  has  a  special  fitness  in  view  of  the  imperial 
work  to  which  many  of  the  scholai*s  will  be  called.  A  recent  German  Writer, 
Dr.  Matthias,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Dttsseldorf,  in  speaking  of  the 
British  Empire,  refers  to  "  der  politisch-geschulto  Chararkter  dieses  nun  einmal 
doch  welt  beherrschenden  Volkes,  das  dem  Kdmervoike  so  ahnlich  ist  auf  dem 
Gebiete  des  staotlidien  Wirkens  und  Schaffens.** 

t  Quoted  in  Sir  J.  Fitdh's  Hioaias  and  MfMiew  AsnM  (Heis^maim,  1897^ 
p.  36. 
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and  the  study  af  the  phenomena  and  the  laws- of  nature  are  seen 
to  be  necessaiy  parts  of  the  circle  of  culture.  "  The  ideal,"  said 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  *'  of  a  general,  liberal  training  is  to  carry 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  the  world.  We  are  called  to 
this  knowledge  by  special  aptitudes  which  are  bom  with  us; 
the  grand  thing  in  teaching  is  to  have  faith  that  some  aptitudes 
of  tuis  kind  everyone  has.  This  one's  special  aptitudes  are  for 
knowing  men — the  study  of  the  humanities ;  that  one'd  special 
aptitudes  are  for  knowing  the  world — the  study  of  nature.  The 
circle  comprehends  both,  and  we  should  all  have  some  notion,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge.  The  rejection  of  the 
humanities  by  the  realists,  the  rejection  of  the  study  of  nature 
by  the  humanists,  are  alike  ignorant.  He  whose  aptitudes  carry 
him  to  the  study  of  nature  should  have  some  notion  of  the 
humanities ;  he  whose  aptitudes  carry  him  to  the  humanities 
should  have  some  notion  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature. 
.  .  .  The  piime  and  direct  aim  of  instruction  is  to  enable  a 
man  to  know  himself  and  the  world.  vSuch  knowledge  is  the 
only  sure  basis  for  action,  and  this  basis  it  is  the  true  aim  and 
office  of  instruction  to  supply.  To  know  himself,  a  man  must 
know  the  capabilities  and  performances  of  the  human  spirit ;  and 
the  value  of  the  humanities,  of  Alterthumswissenschaft^  the 
science  of  antiquity,  is  that  it  affords  for  this  purpose  an  unsur- 
passed source  of  light  and  stimulus.  AVhoever  seeks  help  for 
knowing  himself  from  knowing  the  capabilities  and  performance 
of  the  human  spirit  will  nowhere  find  a  more  fruitful  object  of 
study  than  in  the  achievements  of  Greece  in  literature  and  the 
arts  during  the  two  centuries  from  the  birth  of  Simonides  to  the 
death  of  Plato.  And  these  two  centuries  are  but  the  flowering 
point  of  a  long  period,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  ancient 
world  offers,  to  the  student  of  the  capabilities  and  performance 
of  the  hiiman  spirit,  lessons  of  capital  importance.  This  the 
humanists  have  perceived,  and  the  truth  of  this  perception  of 
theirs  is  the  stronghold  of  their  position.  It  is  a  vital  and 
formatiA'e  knowledge  to  know  the  most  powerful  manifestations 
of  the  human  spirit's  activity,  for  the  knowledge  of  them  greatly 
feeds  and  quickens  our  own  activity ;  and  they  are  very  imper- 
fectly known  without  knowing  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  But 
it  is  also  a  vital  and  formative  knowledge  to  know  the  world,  the 
laws  which  govern  nature  and  man  as  a  part  of  nature.  This  the 
realists  have  perceived,  and  the  truth  of  this  perception,  too,  is 
inexpugnable.  .  .  .  The  great  and  complete  spirits  which 
have  all  the  aptitudes  for  both  roads  of  knowledge  are  rare.  But 
much  more  might  be  done  on  both  roads  by  the  same  mind,  if 
instruction  clearly  grasped  the  idea  of  the  entire  system  of 
aptitudes  for  which  it  has  to  provide ;  of  their  correlation,  and  of 
their  eguipollmcy,  so  to  speak,  as  all  leading,  if  rightly  employed, 
to  vital  knowledge ;  and  if  then,  having  grasped  this  idea,  it 
provided  for  them.  ...  As  our  public  instruction  gets  a 
clearer  view  of  its  own  functions,  of  the  relations  of  the  human 
spirit  to  knowledge,  and  of  the  entire  circle  of  knowledge, 
it    will    certainly    more    learn    to    awaken    in    its    pupils 
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an  interest  in  that  entire  circle,  and  less  allow  them 
to  remain  total  strangers  to  any  part  of  it.  Still,  the  circle  is 
so  vast  and  human  faculties  so  limited,  that  it  is  for  the  most  part 
through  a  single  aptitude  or  group  of  aptitudes  that  each 
individual  will  really  get  his  access  to  intellectual  life  and  vital 
knowledge ;  and  it  is  by  effectually  directing  these  aptitudes  on 
definite  points  of  the  circle,  that  he  will  really  obtain  his  compre- 
hension of  the  whole."* 

But  in  planning  any  scheme  of  school  studies,  time  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  contract.  It  is  here  therefore  that  the  science  of 
adjusting  curricula  to  different  forms  of  need  reaches  its  highest 
point  of  skill.  And  it  is  on  this  subject  that  some  of  the  finest 
brains  in  tiermany  have  concentrated  their  thought.  It  is  clear 
that  the  non-classical  school  must,  for  the  chief  part  of  its  work, 
draw  the  subject-matter  of  iis  instruction  in  the  humanities  f rtmi 
modern,  and  not  from  classical,  history  and  literature.  This, 
however,  raises  a  number  of  grave  difiicultios  to  which  some 
allusion  must  be  made  here.  A  school,  if  it  is  to  have  any  real 
influence  over  the  minds  and  character  of  its  pupils,  must  have  an 
ideal  side.  That  is  to  say,  there  must  be -some  clear  and  strongly 
felt  purpose  running  through  its  work,  dominating  masters  and 
scholars,  and  ])ermeating  all  those  parts  of  the  curriculum  which 
touch  the  imagination  and  fonn  the  moral  judgment.  If  a  school 
merely  aims  at  imparting  the  dexterities  which  a  junior  clerk 
may  find  useful  in  a  business  house,  it  will  lack  the  characteristics 
which  deserve  the  name,  and  have  fixed  the  value,  of  a  liberal 
education.  Abeunt  siudia  in  mores.  The  nature  of  a  boy's 
studies  is  apt  to  affect  his  character.  And,  even  though  a  school 
discard  the  teaching  of  more  or  less  mechanical  devices,  it 
still  may  be,  as  one  might  say,  crypto-commercial ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  unspoken  assumption  of  all  its  work  may  be 
that  the  one  thing  worth  troubling  about  is  private  gain  and 
success  in  business.  To  start  schools  like  this  is  by  no  means 
the  object  of  the  supporters  of  the  Realschulen  and  ObeiTeal- 
schulen  of  Prussia.  They  believe  that  a  narrow  aim  of  that  kind 
stultifies  itself  and  defeats  its  own  object,  because  it  discourages 
the  quickening  of  those  intellectual  interests  which,  apart  from 
their  higher  value,  are  indispensable  to  the  best  kind  of  com- 
mercial success.  By  all  means,  they  would  say,  let  the  school 
turn  out  its  boys  with  trained  aptitude  for  the  learning  of  a 
business,  but  such  trained  aptitude  is  a  bye-product  of  a  certain 
form  of  general  education  and  mental  discipline;  and  a  course 
of  instruction  which  makes  commercial  proficiency  an  end  in 
itself  tends  to  become  sterile  by  cutting  itself  off  from  the  sources 
of  vitalising  interest.  True,  the  inculcation  of  pecuniary  self- 
interest  may  be  a  strong  purpose  running  through  a  school,  Hbut 
(apart  from  any  judgment  as  to  its  moral  value)  it  is  usually 
disappointin&r  even  in  iis  commercial  results,  because  it  rarely 
co-exists  with  certain  other  qualities  of  influence  which  are 
essential  to  the  discipline  of  mind  and  character.     Even  therefore 


*  Report  on  Secondary  Educaitiou  in  foreign  countries  to  ihe  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission.    1866  (Report,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  692  seg). 
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on  the  lowest  ground^  which  is  far  from  being  that  taken  by  the 
devoted  groups  of  teachers  to  be  found  in  the  Prussian  Real- 
schulen  and  Oberrealschulen,  a  high  aim  is  specially  necessary 
for  the  secondary  schools  which  are  largely  attended  by  those 
destined  for  trade  and  commence.  Now  when  the  curriculum 
under  consideration  relates  only  to  boys  of  from  nine  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  problem  is  comparatively  simple.  Within  the 
limits  of  those  years,  we  are  dealing  with  those  comparatively 
early  stages  of  instruction  which,  at  first  sight  at  any  rate,  do  not 
seem  necessarily  to  raise  difficult  issues.  They  may  raise  them 
really,  at  all  events  the  implications  may  be  tliere,  and  implica- 
tions often  affect  the  temper  and  tendency  of  the  judgment  more 
than  explicit  reasonings.  But  the  fact  that  so  much  is  involved 
in  their  point  of  view  may  even  escape  the  notice  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  and  thus  the  latent  difficulties  of  the  situation  may 
remain  obscure.  It  is  when  you  get  to  the  higher  grades  of  the 
teaching,  to  the  case  of  intelligent  boys  of  from  sixteen  to 
nineteen,  that  the  problem  becomes  manifest.  The  subjects  which 
you  are  bound  to  use  for  training  lads  of  that  age  in  the 
humanities  involve,  in  any  case,  many  questions  of  fundamental 
controversy,  and,  when  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  is  drawn 
from  present  or  comparatively  recent  times,  its  controversial 
character  is  much  more  apparent.  This  is  why  it  has  often  been 
found  more  convenient  to  abstain  from  teaching  the  more  recent 
portions  of  English  history  in  the  upper  forms  of  our  secondary 
schools.  It  would  be  impossible  to  shirk  the  fundamental 
questions  without  greatly  impairing  the  intellectual  value  of  the 
teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  natural  and  nroper 
reluctance  to  raise  issues  about  which  controversy  has  hardly  lost 
its  fire.  But  in  the  case  of  a  purely  modern  curriculum  the 
difficulty  could  hardly  be  evaded.  The  classics  provide  a  more 
or  less  neutral  field,  where  indeed  many  of  the  issues  can  be 
discussed  but  without  importing  into  them  the  misunderstandings 
almost  inseparable  from  recent  controversy.  Tet  even,  in  regard 
to  the  classical  schools,  one  often  hears  surprise  expressed  that 
the  boys  are  allowed  to  leave  with  so  little  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  the  political  history  of  their  own  country  during  the  past  two 
or  three  generations.  Still  less  easy  therefore  would  it  be  to 
avoid  these  subjects  in  the  highest  forms  of  a  "  modem  "  first- 
grade  school.  Schopenhauer  indeed,  in  an  essay  on  education, 
said  that  "no  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  should  receive 
instruction  in  subjects  which  may  possibly  be  the  vehicle  of 
serious  error,  such  as  philosophy,  religion,  or  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge  where  it  is  necessary  to  take  large  views,  because 
wrong  notions  imbibed  early  can  seldom  be  rooted  out,  and  of  all 
tha  intellectual  faculties,  judgment  is  the  last  to  arrive  at 
maturity."  "  The  child,"  he  continued,  "  should  give  its  attention 
either  to  subjects  where  no  error  is  possible  at  all,  such  as 
mathematics,  or  to  those  in  which  there  is  no  particular  danger 
in  makmg  a  mistake,  such  as  languages,  natural  science,  history, 
etc."*     But  it  is  not  generally  agreed  that  history  is  a  subject  in 

*  '*  SWKes  in  PtiiiUMnn,**  a  seriM  of  taa^jB  by  Arthur  SobopeniiiHier,  tmudftted 
by  T.  Bailey  Sunders  (Sonnensobeln),  pp.  96-97. 
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which  there  is  ''no  particular  danger  of  making  a  mistake/'! 
The  hinterland  of  historical  teaching  stretches  back  into  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  ethics  and  religion,  whence  the  teacher  is  bound 
to  draw  the  criteria  of  moral  judgment.  Nor  have  modern' 
nations  been  able  to  agree  to  any  scheme  of  studies,  even  for 
children  under  fifteen,  of  the  purely  neutral  character  which 
Schopenhauer  prescribes.  The  fact  is  that  among  the 
subjects  most  necessary  to  early  education  there  are  some  upon 
which  men  are,  and  always  have  been,  deeply  divided  in  opinion. 
And  even  Schopenhauer's  limitations,  could  they  be  accepted  as 
they  stand,  do  not  help  us  when  we  come  to  the  education  of 
youths  over  fifteen.  In  fact  his  words  emphasise  the  inevitably 
difficult  character  of  some  of  the  branches  of  school  teaching 
which  would  be  indispensable  in  the  higher  classes  of  a 
**  modern  "  school.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  the  issues  need 
not  be  raised.  But  to  attempt  that  grade  of  education  without 
raising  the  underlying  issues  would  be  like  refusing  to  dig  and 
trench  a  garden.  The  crop  would  not  be  good.  It  is  not 
impos.sil)le  that  these  difficulties  (of  which  illustrations  might  be 
given  as  regards  more  than  one  necessary  branch  of  the  curri- 
culum) may  prevent  that  form  of  non-classical  school,  which  aims 
of  teaching  the  humanities  to  hoys  of  sixteen  upwards^  from 
becoming  at  any  early  date  in  the  future  the  serious  rival  of  the 
corresponding  first-grade  classical  school.*  Each  great  move- 
ment of  the  human  spirit  in  religion  and  philosophy  has  brought 
with  it,  as  a  natural  sequel,  the  establishment  of  a  new  system 

Sin  the  Report  of  the  third  annual  Conference  of  Catholic  Colleges  upon 
Secondary  Education  (May,  1898),  mention  is  made  of  the  preparation  of  a 
Catholic  text  book  of  Enjiflish  History. 

*  In  an  essay  on  Public  Morality  published  in  his  volume  on  Practical  Ethics 
(Sonnenschein,  1898),  Prof.  H.  Sidgwick  quotes  from  a  German  writer  the  fol- 
lowing phrases  : — "Self  regard  is  the  appointed  duty  of  a  State ;  the  maintenance 
and  <]eYeIopment  of  its  own  power  ana  well-being — egoism,  if  you  like  to  call 
this  egoism — ^is  i;he  supreme  principle  of  all  politics."  "The  maintenance  of  the 
State  justifies  every  sacrifice  and  is  superior  to  every  moral  rule."  Questions  of 
political  philosophy,  involving,  in  some  form  or  other,  judgments  upon  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  such  principles  of  pubHc  morality  as  those  quoted  above 
are  almost  bound  to  rise,  or  to  be  involved  in,  the  teachmg  of  history  to  elder 
pupils.  Dr.  Arnold  himself  wrote,  in  describing  «the  use  he  made  of  the  classical 
historians  in  the  Sixth  Form  at  Rugby,  that  "  in  short,  the  pupil  may  be  furnished, 
as  it  were,  with  certain  formulae  which  shall  enable  him  to  read  all  history 
beneficially ;  which  shall  teach  him  what  to  look  for  in  it,  how  to  judge  of  it, 
and  how  to  apply  it."  Suppose  the  teacher's  views  were  those  indicated  in  the 
sentences  from  the  German  writer  quoted  above.  Their  expression  would  seem 
less  controversial  through  the  non-condueting  medium  of  remarks  on  Thucydides 
or  Tacitus  than  in  direct  reference  to  comparatively  recent  European  history. 

The  limits  of  the  t^icher's  freedom  become  still  more  difficult  to 
determine  (especially  in  rsgard  to  ernnomic  questions)  when  the  teaching 
in  all  the  hiifher  schools  is  undenr  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Government. 
So  lonff  as  there  are  no  serious  obstacles  to  the  opening  of  private  schools, 
m  which  the  teachiiij?  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  perhaps  extreme  views 
of  a  minontv,  the  pressure  is  n^lieved.  Bnt  if  at  anv  point  the  whole 
svEftem  of  hif^er  education  passes  un/ler  the  direct  control  of  Government,  some 
conflict  between  authorised  and  unnuthorised  opinion  must  occur,  at  least 
in   seasons  of  acute  controversy  on  fundamental  problems.     The  »tenographic 

^u^^^oSl  *  ?  ^^^**®  ^"  *^®  ^^®^  ^^"^®  ^^  *^®  Prussian  Landtat?  on  Februarv 
/th,  1888,  relatmg  to  a  draft  decree  for  the  disciplinary  control  of  Privat-dozenten 
in  the  Universities,  contains  a  number  of  interesting  references  to  certain  aspects 
of  this  juestion.  Op.  especially  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Virohow,  Herr  Munckel.  and 
Herr  Riokert. 
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of  higher  education,  or  the  remodelling  of  an  older  one.  What 
men  strongly  believe,  they  usually  desire  to  teach.  They  become 
dissatisfied  with  schools  which  are  not  at  unity  with  their  own 
fundamental  principles  of  belief.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
great  moral  and  intellectual  upheaval,  which  is  now  taking  place 
in  the  world  of  thought,  has  yet  resulted  in  any  new  code  of 
ethics,  sufficiently  formulated  at  any  rate  to  be  used  as  the 
unifying  purpose  of  a  system  of  higher  schools. 

This  aspect  of  the  question  is  forcibly  discussed  by  Professor 
Paulsen.     (Geschichte    des     gelehrten     XJnterrichts     auf     den 
deutsclien  Schulen  und  Universitiiten,  ii.   672.)     He  has  been 
discussing  the  details  of  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  secondary 
school  of  the  future.     He  has  laid  stress  on  the  place  which 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  philosophy  will  resume  in  its 
plan  of  studies ;    on  the  formative  influences  of  modem  litera- 
tures ;    on  the  educational  virtue  of  the  mother  tongue.     He 
then:  states  the  difficulty  which  really  underlies  all  this  possible 
change.     Will  not,  he  asks,  the  result  be  that  the  school  will  be 
thrust  into  all  the  intellectual  struggles  which  agitate  the  world 
outside  P     "  Will  not  political  and  ecclesiastical  movements  find 
much  easier  entrance  into  the  higher  secondary  schools  than  they 
do  to-day?     .     .     .     Hitherto  the  Gymnasium  has  enjoyed  in  the 
ancient   classics    a   lasting   possession   lying  beyond   all  party 
quarrels.     .     .     .     Plato  and  Thucydides,  Cicero    and  Tacitus 
are    common    ground    for    all    nations,   all   sects,    all   parties. 
Classical  antiquity,  far  removed  from  all  disputes,  provides  for 
teachers  and  pupils  a  peaceful  place  for  calm  and  dispassionate 
reflexion  on  what  is  eternal  and  common  to  all  humanity  alike : 
a  neutral  ground  in  the  midst  of  pelting  strife.     What  can  be 
better,  or  more  wholesome,  for  the  school^     .     .     .     If  we  were 
to  replace  the  classics  by  modern  authors,  a  struggle  for  the 
schools  would  blaze  out ;  each  partj'  would  do  its  utmost  to  get 
into  the  curriculum  the  books  and  the  point  of  view  which  it 
approved,  with  the  intention  of  capturing  the  sympathies  of  the 
rising     generation.     .     .     .     Each     par^    has*^   its     index     of 
forbidden  and  canonical   writers.     It  would  be  the  same  with 
philosophy.  Ought  Kant  and  Herbart,  Leibnitz  or  Schopenhauer, 
or  perhaps  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  be  dominant  in  the  school? 
Ought  we  to  teach  orthodox  or  sceptical  philosophy  ?     In  Formal 
Logic  one  could  shirk  these  dilemmas,  but  not'in  Ethics  and 
Psychology.     And   thus  here   too  we   should  have  war  in   the 
school.     Tes,  it  is  true.     And  this  it  is  which,  if  anything  could 
do     so,     would     make     me     dubious     of    the    future    of    our 
secondary    schools.      Indeed,    if    the    ousting    of    the  classical 
languages    meant     that    the     door    would    be    more    widely 
opened  for  political  party  struggles  to  enter  into  the  school,  and 
that  with  each  shifting  of  the  wind  in  the  upper  regions  there 
would  be  a  change  in  the  authors  read  in  the  classes,  it  would 
assuredly  be  better  for  the  Gymnasium  to  go  on  teaching  Greek 
and  Latin  to  the  end  of  time,  or  even  to  teach  the  language  of 
China   and  Babylon.     Nevertheless  the   good   sense   which   is 
immanent  in  the  structure  of  things,  and  the  healthy  nature  of 
the  German  people  forbid  us  to  think  that  matters  would  come  to 
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such  a  pass.  Possibly  not  without  a  struggle,  but  gradually  for 
all  that,  there  would  be  diffused  a  sort  of  general  conviction  that 
the  school  ought  not  to  be  made  the  exercise  ground  of  parties ; 
and  experience  would  gradually  force  people  to  see  that  we  do 
not  actually  succeed  in  capturing  souls  by  such  clumsy  weapons 
as  tests  for  teachers  and  compulsory  attendance  at  particular 
schools  .  .  .  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  effort  of  this  kind 
tends  at  last  to  produce  the  reverse  effect ;  and  that  violent  and 
one-sided  pressure  on  mind  and  conscience  tends  to  bring  on  a 
reaction." 

In  so  far,  however,  as  this  danger  exists,  it  might  be  some 
relief  if  instruction  in  classical  history  and  literature  were  to 
become  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  highest  classes  of  the 
Oberrealschulen.  Just  as  the  classical  school  has  been  compelled 
to  admit  into  its  curriculum  a  certain  admixture  of  modem 
studies  in  order  that  its  pupils  may  not  be  wholly  cut  off  from 
the  perhaps  disturbing  influence  of  modern  ideas,  so  it  is  possible 
that  the  non-classical  school  may  be  driven  to  infuse  into  its  plan 
of  work  an  element  of  classical  culture  in  order  that  its  pupils 
may  be  given  direct  access  to  literatures  and  philosophies,  which 
are  still  educationally  significant,  though  in  point  of  date  remote. 
At  first  sight,  it  might  appear  that  the  reciprocal  movement 
would  at  once  lead  to  the  blending  of  the  curricula  of  these  two 
types  of  school  into  a  single  whole.  Such  an  outcome,  however, 
cannot  be  looked  for  within  any  measurable  distance;  first, 
because  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  experience  to  prove  that 
modem  languages  can  be  made  to  furnish  for  the  training  of  the 
logical  powers  a  discipline  equal  to  that  afforded  by  Latin ;  and 
Focond,  because  no  one  school-curriculum  can  at  present  sulfice 
to  contoin  all  the  essential  elements  of  classical  and  modern 
culture.  The  two  opposite  types  of  curricula  may  approximate 
to  one  another,  but  they  are  unlikely,  for  many  years  to  come  at 
all  events,  to  coincide.  The  one  will  draw  its  chief  mass  of 
material  from  the  classics,  the  other  from  modem  languages  and 
literature. 

If,  however,  approximation  takes  place  (and  there  are  many 
signs  that  this  is  probable),  the  form  in  which  classical  studies 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  highest  classes  of  the  Oberreal- 
schulen becomes  a  matter  of  importance.  There  are  two  different 
views  as  to  the  method  to  be  preferred.  Some  maintain  that  an 
insight  into  the  meaning  and  value  of  classical  antiquity  should 
be  given  by  the  use  of  modern  translations  of  the  chief  classical 
masterpieces.  Others,  holding  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the 
.  heart  of  any  foreign  civilisation  except  by  the  study  of  its 
literature  in  the  original  language,  favour  attempts  to  provide 
optional  instruction  in  Latin  to  the  boys  in  the  three  highest 
(year's)  classes  of  the  non-classical  schools.*  Of  course,  the 
second  plan  is  compatible  with  the  first,  but  some  maintain  that 
the  first  would  be  sufficient  without  the  second.  

*  Cp.  for  (1)  Paulsen.  GeschicIUe  des  gdehrten  UrUerrichts,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  668, 
feq.  And  for  (2)  Wernicke ;  Zvm  Kiekr  (hitachten  iiber  die  Obrrreahchulfragc 
in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  lateini-^  Mhtrt  SchuUn  (February,  1897.) 
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It  is  certain  that,  by  means  of  good  translations  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  to  stimulate  interest  and  pleasure  in  classical 
history  and  literature.  Some  translations  are  themselves  classical. 
It  has  of  ten.  been  remarked  in  this  connection  that  our  English 
Bible  itself  is  a  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  that  a  translation  may 
have  an  immense  influence  on  the  style  and  habit  of  thought  of 
a  nation — to  speak  only,  of  course,  of  the  literary  aspect  of  that 
influence.  The  same  is  true  of  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  its  efEect  on  Germany.  Shakespeare,  who  had 
"small  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  found  in  Sir  Thomas  North's 
translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  the  suggestive  force  which  came 
to  Keats,  who  knew  no  Greek,  through  Chapman's  translation  of 
Homer.  It  may  be  replied  that  these  were  men  of  genius,  and 
able,  therefore,  to  go  straight  to  the  central  point  of  things  to 
which  all  studies  converge.  But  what  was  true  of  them  may  in 
less  measure  be  true  of  ordinary  men  also.  It  would  seem  likely, 
however,  that  he  only  can  interpret  classical  life  and  literature 
80  as  to  make  them  living  things  for  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  originals,  who  is  himself  an  eager  student  of  the  classical 
texts.  It  is  doubtful  whether  one  who  is  himself  ignorant  of 
Latin  and  Greek  can  communicate  any  real  idea  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  to  pupils  also  ignorant.  There  is  nevertheless 
a  growing  inclination  to  use  excellent  translations  of  the  classics 
as  an  instrument  in  general  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Jowett's  translation  of  Plato  and  Messrs.  Butcher  and 
Lang's  translation  of  the  Odyssey  have  done  much  in  this 
generation  to  diffuse  a  true  interest  in  Greek  letters,  as  have 
also  the  writings  and  lectures  of  Professor  Lewis  Campbell,  Pro- 
fessor Jebb,  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  Mr.  Morshead  and  many 
others.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Prussian  Curricula 
for  Secondary  Schools  (1891)  the  teachers  in  Gymnasien  are 
advised  to  use  with  their  pupils  good  translations  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  in  so  far  as  it  proves  impossible  to  read  the  whole  of 
those  poems  in  the  original  Greek.* 

The  further,  or  alternativ^e,  proposal  that  boys  in  the  three 
highest  classes  of  Oberrealschulen  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
of  learning  Latin  if  they  like,  presents  no  real  difficulty.  The 
object  of  their  doing  so  would  be  two-fold :  First,  the  very  practical 
one  of  being  able  to  pass  certain  examinations  in  which  Latin  is 
obligatory;  but,  second,  the  more  truly  educational  reason  of 
gaining  the  power  to  read  the  Latin  classics  in  the  original. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  clear  that  the  language  would  be 
attacked  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  appropriate  to  the 
"mental  gymnastic"  of  early  schooldays.  The  aim  would  be 
quickly  to  reach  the  point  of  being  able  to  read  Virgil  or  Horace 
with  pleasure  and  appreciation  of  the  contents  and  style.  Clever 
boys,  well-trained  previously  in  one  or  two  foreign  languages, 
and  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  books,  would  with 
surprising  quickness  gain  sufficient  mastery  over  the  language 
to  be  able  to  read  the  -^neid  and  the  Odes  with  profit  and  pleasure. 

♦  Cp.     Mr.  D'Arcy    ThwnpBon'B  Day  Dreams  of  a  ScKooltna$ter  (Edinbunrii, 
1864),  pp.  91-2. 
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They  would  not  be  kept  at  mere  grammatical  drill  a  day  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  their  way  through  a 
sentence  by  distinguishing  subject  from  object,  and  verb  from 
noun.  As  soon  as  they  could  use  the  dictionary,  they  would  be  put 
to  some  easy  author,  and  made  to  increase  their  vocabulary  by 
wide  reading.  Exactly  the  same  might  be  done  with  Greek.* 
Professor  Paulsen  tells  us  how  he  hunself  began  Latin  at  15J 
and  Greek  half  a  year  later.  It  is  well  known  that  many  men, 
who  have  done  no  Greek  at  school,  have  very  quickly  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  language  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
Responsions  at  Oxford.  Some  women  students,  educated  in 
schools  where  Greek  is  only  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  curriculum, 
have  applied  themselves  to  that  language  at  an  age  when» 
their  brothers  were  already  high  up  in  the  sixth  form  at  their 
public  school,  and  nevertheless  have  acquitted  themselves  wilh 
the  greatest  credit,  in  Honour  Classical  Examinations  at  the 
Universities.  It  may  be  true  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  classical 
knowledge  of  such  "  late  learners  "  may  not  be  as  exact  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  they  begun  Latin  at  nine,  and  Greek  at 
eleven  or  twelve.  But  it  may  neverthelesss  be  not  merely 
sufficient  for  their  purpose  but  adequate  to  the  intelligent 
and  fruitful  study  of  classical  antiquity.  Dr.  Bumelin  reminds 
us  that  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  "weak  in  Greek,"  and  that 
Lessing,  Wieland,  and  Herder  would  have  been  "  ploughed  in 
Greek  prose,"  according  to  the  standard  of  the  leaving  examina- 
tion at  Wiirttemberg  of  1881.t 

Note. — The  followin*^  passage  occurs  in  a  recently  published  French  vindica- 
tion of  claHsical  studies  in  the  higher  Secondary  Education  : — 

"  Quelle  est  la  nature  et  le  but  de  cet  enseignement  secondaire  donn6  dans  les 
collfegea  aux  jeunes  gens  qui  constitueront  un  jour  ce  qu'on  apjielle  les  classes 
dirigeantes  ? 

"  (y'eat  une  discipline  intellectuelle  qui,  par  un  exercice  universel  et  hanno- 
nieux  des  faculty  ae  Tesprit,  doit  les  developper  toutes,  les  affiner,  les  assouplir. 
II  ne  vise  done  point  precisenient  h  enrichir,  ou,  conime  on  dit,  a  meubler  I'esprit 
do  I'adolescent  d'une  ouantite  plus  ou  nioins  considerable  de  connaissances 
positives,  niais  bien  pluwt  h  le  mettre  en  6tat  de  les  acqudi-ir,  le  moment  venu, 
avec  facility,  et  d'y  entrer  plus  avant.  L'enseiffneiuent  du  college  ne  doit  pas 
plus  faire  des  savants  que  des  commercjants  ou  cYes  industriels  :  il  doit  f aire  de« 
esprits  cultiv^.     Son  caract^re  distinctif,  c'est  pr^cisement  d'etre  d^sint^ressd, 


*  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  fact  of  so  much  scientific  terminology  being 
taken  from  the  Greek  makes  a  knowledige  of  tihe  Greek  language  desirable  for 
men  of  science.  TBere  may  be  some  force  in  this  argument;  but  it  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  might  possibly  (though  improbably) 
enable  a  student  of  chemistry  to  divine  from  the  term  "  oxygen  "  Lavoisier's  theory 
tiian  oxygen  was  a  necessary  oomertituent  of  every  add.  iBuit,  all  the  same,  the 
student  would  havA  to  learn  further  that  Lavoisier  was  wrong.  Such  a  term 
as  "  oxygen "  has,  in  fact,  become  a  counter  in  language,  and  the  etymology, 
though  historically  interesting,  is  scientifically  misleading.  If  it  is  contended 
that  a  scientific  man  may  need  Greek  in  order  to  invent  nomenclature,  it  may  be 
replied  that  it  is  open  to  him  to  consult  a  Greek  scholar  on  the  subject,  just 
as  Faraday  himself  "referred  again  and  again  to  Whewell  and  his  Greek"  for 
the  names  he  had  to  use  in  bis  papers. 

t  Riimelin.     Beden  und  Aufsdtze  (Neue  Folge),  p.  549. 

Op.  Lewes.  The  Story  of  Goethe's  Life,  p.  299.  "Schiller  read  tfie  Greek 
tragedians  in  wretched  French  translations,  and  with  such  aid  translated  the 
Iphigenia  of  Euripides.  Homer,  in  Yoss's  faithful  version,  became  to  him  what 
Homer  long  was  to  €k>ethe." 
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c'est  k  dire 
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Lire  tie  n'avoir  pas  d'application  imm^iate  dans  la  pratique  de  la  vie ; 
le  propre  de  i'enseignement  social  c'est,  au  contraire,  d'etre  utilitaire. 
C'cst  ce  qui  vaut  aux  humanit^s  classiques  le  dddain  dcs  ^ens  a  courte  vue  pour 

?iui  la  vaieur  des  connaissances  se  mesure  exactement  k  1  emploi  qu'on  en  pent 
aire.  A  ce  coinpte,  I'dcole  devient  le  noviciat  du  niagasin  ou  de  I'usine,  et  il 
n'y  a  gu^re  plus  de  difference  entre  Teducation  sup^rieure  et  I'apprentissage 
qu'entre  la  profession  et  le  in6tier. 

"  II  est  parfaitenient  vrai  que  les  humanities  classiques  ne  sont  ^^as  utiles  de 
cette  facon-li.     Si  Von  vous  i>08e  la  question  saugrenuc  :  'A  quoi  sert  le  grec  et 

:  quoi  le  latin  ? '  il  faut  repondre  r^solunient :  '  A  rien.  Cela  n'apprend 
en  efTet  ni  k  tenir  les  livres  de  coiupte  ni  \%  construire  une  machine,  ni  a  faire 
aller  un  commerce.  C'est  (xiurquoi  les  humanities  sont  la  hase  d'une  ^ucation 
lib^rale, 

**  Mais  elles  ne  sont  pas  pour  cela  une  gymnastique  sterile.  En  aiguisant 
Tesprit,  en  lui  ouvrant  des  horizons  plus  larges,  en  sollicitant  la  curiositd 
intellectuelle,  en  fomiant  le  goftt,  elles  font  mieux  qu'instrulre,  elles  dtvent, 
au  sens  le  plus  juste  et  le  plus  vif  du  mot ;  elles  prcparent  des  hommes  capahles 
d'habiter  les  hautes  spheres  de  rintelligence,  de  comprendre  et  d'aimer  le  lx».u, 
rideal,  et  mSme  de  cultiver  plus  fructueusement  que  d'autres  les  branches  du 
savoir  qu'ils  ont  paru  ndgliger  d'abord.  Partant,  elles  font  quelque  chose  de 
meilleur,  de  plus  fecond  et  finalement  de  plus  utile  que    I'instruction    qui 

s'enferme  dans  le  cerclo  des  connaissances  utiles L'^tude  des  langues 

classiques  demande  un  travail  plus  long,  plus  intense  et,  dlsons-le  hardiment, 
plus  intellectuel  partant  plus  fnictueux,  qu'aucune  des  langues  vivantes  qu'on 
Icur  substitue  dans  les  human! t^s  modemes." 

From  "  L'J^tat  et  ses  rivaux  dans  Tenseignement  secondaire,"  par  Le  P.  Joseph 
Burnichon,  8.  J.  (Paris.  Librairie  Ch.  Poussielque,  rue  Cassette  15.  1898). 
pp.  252,  269. 

XVII.— The  Passage  of  Boys  from  Elementary  to  Secondary 

Schools. 

The  plans  described  in  the  foregoing  section  have  a  close 
bearing  on  the  hopes  which  many  people  cherish  for 
an  easier  passage  (without  detriment  to  educational  ex- 
cellence) from  the  elementary  to  the  higher  schools.  At 
present,  the  use  of  Latin  as  the  dominant  discipline  in 
secondary  education  tends  to  differentiate  the  studies  of  pupils 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools  from  a  very  early  age.  In 
England  and  in  Germany,  a  boy  who  is  going  on  to  one  of  the 
great  classical  schools  is  generally  put  to  his  Latin  at  nine  or 
ten.  In  one  of  our  most  famous  and  successful  preparatory 
schools,  boys  of  nine  do  twelve  hours  a  week  of  Latin,  and  four 
hours  a  week  of  French.  When  they  reach  the  age  of  eleven 
or  thereabouts,  they  add  to  this  eight  hours  a  week  of  Greek. 
Besides  this,  they  are  giving  six  hours  a  week  to  mathematics 
(arithmetic  and  Euclidj,  and  eight  hours  a  week  to  English 
subjects  (including  scripture,  history,  and  geography).  This 
means  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  boys  under  11  work  thirty 
hours  a  week,  and  those  over  11  about  thirty-seven.  Classical 
teaching  forms  more  than  a  third  of  the  smaller  of  these  totals, 
and  more  than  a  half  of  the  larger  one.  When,  therefore,  at 
the  age  of  13  or  14  they  enter  for  the  scholarship  or  entrance 
examinations  at  one  of  the  great  public  schools,  their  standard  of 
classical  knowledge  is  something  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
boy  trained  in  the  normal  curriculum  of  an  elementary  school. 
Thus  we  have,  for  different  classes  of  boys,  two  entirely  different 
courses  of  early  education.  The  secondary  school,  as  a  rule, 
expects  and  gets  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  requires  a  very 
careful  and  searching  course  of  preparatorv  education.     Thu^ 
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the  first  grade  eecondary  school  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
in  England,  stand  **  end-on "  to  the  public  elementary  school. 
It  has  its  own  special  channels  of  supply,  and  its  preparatory 
discipline  is  quite  other  in  point  of  subjects  and  methods  from 
that  given  in  the  schools  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account  (the  influence  of  the  home,  for  example,  and  so  forth), 
but  this  fundamental  difference  in  the  subject  matter  ot 
instruction  is  in  itself  an  obstacle  to  many  schemes  of  "  grading  " 
which  appear  simple  at  first  sight.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said 
that  the  difference  in  curriculum  is  maintained  for  social  reasons 
or  for  motives  of  privilege.  It  is  partly  traditional,  partly  the 
natural  outcome  of  circumstances,  partly  the  result  of  the  pre- 
vious education  of  the  teachers,  but  largely  due  to  a  belief  among 
secondary  school  authorities  that  Latin,  with  Greek  at  a  some- 
what later  stage,  is  an  unrivalled  instrument  in  intellectual 
discipline.  Many  eminent  scholars  have  held  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  begin  Latin  before,  say,  the  age  of  12 ;  but  the  English  prac- 
tice is  to  begin  early,  and  there  is  evidently  much  to  be  said, 
from  experience,  in  favour  of  so  doing.* 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  passage  of  pupils  of  real 
ability  from  the  public  elementary  to  the  secondary  schools 
should  be  made  as  simple  and  as  natural  as  considerations  of  high 
educational  efficiency  permit.  There  are  few  things  more 
important  in  the  national  interest  than  to  secure  for  children  of 
real  lahmt;  in  whatever  rank  of  life  they  may  be  bom,  the 
education  most  appropriate  to  the  full  development  of  ilieir 
powers,  and  most  favourable  to  their  later  exercise.  As  has 
recently  been  said :  "  It  is  not  given  to  every  citizen  to  be 
both  philosopher  and  king,  but  our  king-philosophers  must  be 
dra^ii  fj'(iiu  as  wide  a  field  as  possible."  In  Mr.  Ruskin's  words, 
**  Wo  must  loavc  no  Giotto  by  the  sheepfolds." 

It  is  clear  from  the  history  of  education  that,  at  \cast  during 
Ihe  last  two  centuries  and  a  half,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth 
of  the  desire  so  to  knit  the  different  grades  of  schools  together 

*  Latin  was  begun  hj  Goethe  in  his  sixth,  and  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his 
eighth,  year.     But  the  view  that  Latin   is  better  l)egun  about  12  is  held  by 
Dr.  B«inhardt  and  other  eminent  classical  scholars  in  Germany.     Prof.  Wilkins,  of 
Owens'  College,  Manchester,  has  also  drawn  my  attention  to  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  Translator's  Preface  to  Madvig's  Lalin  Grammar  for  Schools  (Oxford, 
Parker,   1849).       "Professor  Madvi^    considers,    ajid    it    is  the  opinion  of  one 
who,  be  it  remembered,  is  at  once  an  able  scholar  and  himself  practically  acquainted 
with  education,  that  the  study  of  Latin  is  commonly  commenced  too  early.     *  The 
object,'  he  remarks,  '  is  a  remote  and    difficult  one,  for  which  the  learner  is  not 
yet  prepared  by  those  which  are  nearer  and  easier  of  accomplishment.    It  is, 
therefore,  acquired  but  slowly,  and  for  a  long  time  with  a  certain  indistinctness 
and  confusion,  which  are  removed  with  difficulty  at  a  later  period.     The  student 
has  to  go  through  the  hands  of  many  instructors  and  becomes  wearied  of  the 
task  without  having  acquired  any  clear  and  definite  views.     Begin  teaching  Latin 
a  few  years  later  (say,  at  the  age  of  twelve),  but  then  with  concentrayted  energy 
and  with  habits  of  learning  and  application  already  formed,  and  as  favourable 
a  result  would  be  obtained  with  less  irksomeness  to  the  pupil.* "    It  may  perhaps 
be  replied,   and  with  some  truth,  that  the  conditions  of  the  examinations  for 
entrance  scholarships  at  the   Enojlish  Public   Schools   make  Madvig's  scheme  a 
"counsel  of  perfection."    Similar  competitive  tests  for  little  boys  dc  "aob,  hoirever, 
/•xist  in  Germany  or  Denmark. 
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that  the  accident  of  birth  may  not  in  itself  debai'  a  clever  child 
from  obtaining  the  kind  of  schooling  which  its  powers  deserve. 
As  long  ago  as  1632  John  Amos  Comenius  argued  against  two 
contemporary  writers,  who,  as  he  said,  "  would  persuade  us  that 
only  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  destined  for  manual  labour 
should  be  sent  to  the  Vernacular  School  {i.e.,  the  public  elemen- 
tary school),  while  boys  whose  parents  wish  them  to  receive  a 
higher  education  should  be  sent  straight  to  the  Latin  school 
{i.e.,  to  the  secondary  school).  From  this  view,"  wrote  Comenius, 
"  my  whole  didactic  system  forces  me  to  dissent. 

"  (i)  The  education  that  I  propose  includes  all  that  is  proper 
for  a  man,  and  is  one  in  which  all  men  who  are  bom  into  this  world 
should  share.  All,  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  edu- 
cated together  that  they  may  stimulate  and  urge  on  one  another, 
(u)  We  wish  all  men  to  be  trained  in  all  the  virtues,  especially 
in  modesty,  sociability,  and  politeness,  and  it  is  therefore  unde- 
sirable to  create  class  distinctions  at  such  an  early  age,  or  to 
give  some  children  the  opportunity  of  considering  their  own  lot 
with  satisfaction  and  that  of  others  with  scorn."* 

The  noble  aspirations  conveyed  in  these  words  have  never  lost 
their  force.  And  at  the  present  time  in  Germany  and  in  other 
countries  there  are  many  who  are  labouring  to  realise  the  aim 
of  a  unified  course  of  education,  developing  stage  from  stage,  but 
common  to  all  classes  of  children  in  the  State.  In  Germany,  this 
form  of  educational  organisation  is  often  advocated  under  the 
nMne  of  the  Einheits-Schule.t  Sometimes  this  advocacy  takes 
the  form  of  rather  heated  diatribes  against  the  alleged  iniustice  of 
existing  sj^tems  A  more  weighty  lind  of  argument,  however, 
i&  that  embodied  m  an  often-quoted  aphorism  of  Dr.  Schmoller. 
Rector    of    the   Ynivereity    of   Berlin,    that    "the     ultimate 

*'*"  ui." l  }■  "^.'^^  P"*"'  ^'®'  ^«*  ^"  differences  of  material 
wealth  but  in  violent  contrasts  in  educational  opportunity."  Der 
letzte  Grund  aller  socialen  Gefahr  liegt  nicht  in  der  Dissonanz 
der  Besitje,  sondem  der  Bildungsgegensatze.     In  other  words, 

schodT*  "°      ^^  ^"^^""^  '^"^*  ^®  ^"^^^^  through  the 

Now  it  is  clear  that  this  means  a  great  deal  more  than  might 

appear  at  first  sight.     The  large  majority  of  children  in  a 

country   under  present  conditions,  receive  only  the  elementary 

In  England,  most  of  them  leave  at  eleven,  or  a  little  later   A^ain 
in  each  of  the  States  of  the  German  Empii-e,  and  in  all  ftW 
countries  where  the  system  of  public  education  s  arranged  on  Sie 
German  model,  the  State  lays  down  a  ver^  carefully  prepared 
course  of  instruction,  embracing  what  it  considers  VbHhe 

nn^turo  for  .„  ^on6.ry  .hooU  *Wgho^tte^e^rsS.^»Tr  STrTa^ 
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necessary  ingredients  of  primary  education,  and  extending  over 
the  whole  period  of  primary  school  life — ^viz.,  from  6  to  14. 
Through  this  course  of  instruction  all  the  children  in  all  the 
schools  must  pass.  In  England,  the  curriculum  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  varies  in  different  towns,  and  even  in  different 
schools  in  the  same  town.  Moreover,  as  English  children  are 
free  to  leave  school  at  very  different  ages,  and  few  remain  till 
they  are  fourteen,  the  actual  course  of  instruction  is  not  so 
planned  as  to  extend  over  a  definite  period,  and  as  a  general  rule 
neither  contains  as  many  branches  of  teaching  as  the  German 
curriculum,  nor  brings  what  subjects  are  taught  into  as  close 
a  connection  with  each  other  in  the  mind  of  the  child  itself.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  chances  of  so  organising  primary 
and  secondary  education  as  to  afford  every  facility  to  capable 
children  for  continuing  their  education  are  more  favourable  in 
Germany  than  is  the  case  at  present  in  England.  When  all 
the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  can  be  brought  up  into 
line,  so  to  speak,  at  the  end  of  their  fourteenth  year,  their  attain- 
ments will  naturally  reach  a  normal  standard  to  which  it  is 
easier  to  adjust  the  curriculum  and  requirements  of  the  class 
in  the  secondary  school  reached  by  children  of  the  corresponding 
age.  And  again,  the  practically  uniform  organisation  of  the 
secondary  schools,  whatever  the  type  of  their  curriculum,  offers 
a  further  opportunity  for  such  adjustment.  Each  secondary 
school  is  divided  into  classes,  assigned  to  each  year  of  school 
life,  and  it  is  known  by  carefully  recorded  observation  what 
are  the  normal  attainments  of  a  boy  in  each  year  in  his  secondary 
school  course.  Thus  the  two  surfaces,  upper  and  lower,  which 
it  is  desired  to  bring  into  contact,  are,  so  to  say,  planed  smooth, 
and  are  neither  of  them  irregular  and  uneven.  Moreover,  the 
two  grades  of  school  both  stand  in  a  relation,  though  by  no 
means  in  the  same  relation,  to  the  same  local  municipal 
authority.  And  both  grades  of  school  are  under  the  supervision, 
though  by  no  means  under  the  same  kind  of  supervision,  of  one 
Education  Department,  divided  indeed  for  natural  convenience 
of  its  work  into  two  sections,  but  so  closelv  united  that  many  of 
its  ofiicers  serve  as  counsellors  to  both  sections  alike. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  a  large  number  of  German  chil- 
dren (possibly,  if  there  were  statistics  to  be  compared,  a  larger 
proportion  of  children  than  in  England)  do  actually  receive 
their  early  education,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  the  public  elementary 
schools,  and  then  proceed  to  the  secondary.  But  the  Govern- 
ments in  the  different  States  of  Germany  have,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  children  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  intellectual  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  community,  made  it  an  essential 
principle  of  their  work  to  keep  the  standard  of  the  secondary 
schools  at  the  highest  possible  level.  They  have  regarded  it  as 
their  duty  to  raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  elementary 
schools j  in  order  to  enable  primary  scholars  to  get  there  the 
necessary  preparation  for  the  secondary  schools,  believing  it  to 
be  dangerous  to  adopt  what  would  be  the  converse  method  of 
relaxing  the  conditions  of  entrance  to,   and  of  work  in,  the 
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secondary  schools  in  order  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  primary 
scholars  whose  preparation  might  have  been  defective  and 
incomplete. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  most  powerful  factor  in  bringing 
about  such  adjustment  as  exists  between  the  systems  of  primary 
and  secondary  education  has  been  the  insistence  by  the  German 
Governments  on  a  very  careful  planning  of  school  curricula. 
The  top  limit  of  the  primary  schools  has  a  straight  selvage  of 
its  own.  The  correspondent  place  in  the  secondary  schools  has 
an  equally  definite  line  of  noimal  attainment.  Now  this  is  a 
great  advantage  to  families  of  small  means.  In  Germany,  as  in 
England,  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  have  been  born  in  the 
humbler  middle  class.*  Brought  up  in  self-denying  and  com- 
paratively cultivated  homes,  these  men  have  derived  strength 
of  character  and  habiis  of  intellectual  industry  from  spare  living 
and  from  the  knowledge  that  they  must  rely  upon  their  own 
efEorts  for  success.  These  are  the  men,  and  those  like  them  but 
bom  in  perhaps  needier  circumstances,  whom  the  State  believes 
it  to  be  both  its  interest  and  its  duty  to  help  forward  to  the  best 
education  which  can  be  found  for  them.  And  the  whole  system  of 
German  education  gives,  in  a  degree  hardly  realised  in  England, 
intellectual  opportunity  to  boys  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  England  the  sons  of  teachers,  of  clerks  in  the 
Civil  Service,  of  smaller  tradesmen,  and  of  the  poorer  profes- 
sional men  have  a  very  much  worse  chance  of  getting  at  a 
moderate  price  a  secondary  education  of  high  quality  and 
publicly  attested  merit  than  have  the  corresponding  class-^s  iii 
Germany.  And  this  is  a  matter  of  grave  moment  alike  to  tbe 
intellectual  and  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country. 

But  it  will  be  seen  from  this  that  everything  turns  on  the 
quality  of  the  education  given.  Those  who  know  what  a  good 
education  is,  and  can  pay  for  it,  will,  as  a  rule,  make  any  economy 
rather  than  deprive  their  children  of  the  advantages  which  it 
confers.  But  a  great  many  people  are  naturally  not  in  a  position 
to  know  a  good  school  from  a  bad  one.  Tliev  may  have  never 
themselves  enjoyed  the  good  schooling  which  they  desire  for 
their  children.  Their  friends  mav  not  be  competent  to  advise 
them.  There  may  be  no  general  knowledge  in  their  neighbour- 
hood as  to  the  real  quality  of  the  different  schools  inviting:  local 
support.  Thus  it  often  happens  in  England  that  a  parent  has  no 
standard  in  his  mind  bv  which  safelv  to  test  the  education  offered. 
He  wants  to  buy  something,  the  quality  of  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  himself  and  of  vital  importance  to  his  son,  but  he 
may  have  to  buy  it  in  a  poke.     He  may  even  be  so  ignorant  of 


*  Paulsen  {Geschichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrirhts,  vol.  ii.,  683)  mentions,  in  illus- 
tration of  this  fact,  the  names  of  Melancthon,  Wolf,  Kant,  Fichte ;  Winckelmann, 
Heyne,  Voss,  Herder;  and  in  the  Report  and  Evidence  upon  the  Becommenda- 
tions  of  H.MS  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Universiti/  of 
Oxford  (Oxford,  1854),  Dr.  Pusey  states  that  he  "was  much  struck,  many 
vears  ago,  in  looking  over  the  Jiioffraphia-  Britannica  for  the  history  of  our 
iDivines,  to  observe  how  many  of  them  were  sons  of  tradesmen." 
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llie  matter  as  not  to  Imow  how  ignorant  lie  is.  In  Germany, 
however,  things  are  very  different.  Good  education  has  been 
general  for  many  generations.  A  great  deal  more  is  known  by 
ordinaiy  people  about  the  different  grades  and  types  of  schools 
than  here.  Anyone,  for  a  few  pence,  can  get  an  admirable  and 
clear  account  of  the  curriculum  and  course  of  study  of  any 
secondary  school  he  may  name.  Any  bookseller  will  get  him  the 
Government  rules  which  determine  the  standard  and  range  of  the 
work  done  in  each  type  of  school.  His  friends  and  relations  are 
familiar  with  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  place.  The 
schools  are  much  more  of  public  institutions  than  they  are  in 
England.  And  every  school  of  every  grade  is  carefully  and 
searchiugly  inspected  by  Government  inspectors,  all  of  whom 
have  at  one  time  been  at  the  University  and  have  themselves 
taught  in  schools.  The  actual  attainments  of  the  individual 
scholars  are  tested  year  by  year  by  a  joint  examining  commission, 
consisting  partly,  of  the  board  of  Government  inspectors  and 
partly  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  itself.  There  are  no  com-  f[ 
petitive  examinations  for  scholarships  or  prizes.  There  is -no 
cramming  up  first  for  one,  and  then  for  another,  external  test. 
All  is  done  steadily  and  regularly  with  the  precision  of  a  great 
machine,  with  the  efficiency  of  a  well-organised  army.  But 
the  work  is  very  hard,  unceasingly  exacting  on  boys  and  teachers 
alike,  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  high 
standard  throughout  the  school.  The  backward  boy  is  as  much 
considered  as  the  forward.  And,  for  the  winning  of  any  certi- 
ficate, the  boy's  work  in  class  during  the  school  year  is  as 
carefully  recorded  and  taken  into  account  as  the  answers  he 
writes  or  gives  in  the  actual  examination  itself. 

Thus,  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  a  close  connection 
between  primary  and  secondary  education.  But,  when!  the 
nature  of  education  is  taken  into  account,  and  it  is  realised 
that  a  boy's  knowledge  and  character  at  fourteen,  or  at  any  other 
age  which  may  be  taken,  are  the  resultant  of  all  that  he^  has 
learnt  and  heard  and  been  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
vears,  and  not  only  of  what  he  has  learnt,  heard  or  been  during 
the  comparatively  small  part  of  his  waking  life  actually  spent 
within  tlie  school  walls,  it  becomes  evident  that  ev#en  less 
depends  upon  the  school  than  upon  the  home.  It  is  his 
parentage  and  the  stock  from  which  he  comes,  his  mother's 
care  and  influence  and  example,  the  ambitions,  the  conversa- 
tion, and  the  interests  of  his  home  life,  his  intercourse  with 
his  friends,  and  the  standard  of  public  opinion  in  the  circle 
in  which  he  lives,  that  will  have  done  most  to  form  the  lad's 
habits  of  mind  and  bodv,  to  determine  his  intellectual  outlook, 
and  to  give  him  quickness  of  perception  and  sturdiness  of 
character.  The  school  counts  for  a  great  deal,  but  for  little  in 
comparison  with  these.  And  when,  therefore,  a  boy  comes  to 
the  age  at  which  his  parents  may  think  of  sending  him  to  a 
secondary  school,  and  his  powers  and  attainments  come  to  be 
measured  against  those  of  his  contemporaries,  there  are  two 
factors  which  will  have  gone  towards  making  him  what  he  is 
— school  and  home.     It  is  possible,  though  difficult,  to  equalise 
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the  oi)portunities  provided  by  the  first.  But  no  power  on  earth 
can  equalise  the  opportunities  provided  by  the  second,  not  even 
the  arrangements  proposed  bv  Plato  for  his  Eepublic,  although 
they  were  to  go  5?o  far  as  to  destroy  family  life  itself. 

Thus  the  development  of  th?,  Einheits  Schule  or  'common 
school '  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  is  far  from  being  anything 
so  simple  as  a  matter  of  mere  educational  organisation.  It  is  the 
social  question  in  its  most  difficult  form,  and,  moreover,  the  one 
branch  of  the  social  question  which  the  powers  of  Government 
and  Society,  even  if  stretched  to  their  uttermost,  could  do  little  to 
solve.  Among  the  causes  which  must  co-operate  in  producing 
the  desired  character,  aptitudes  and  knowleage  in  the  child,  the 
school  (and  especially  the  day  school)  does  not  occupy  the  deter- 
minative place.  A  much  more  powerful  factor,  where  its  force 
is  unabated,  is  the  moral  ti*adition  of  the  home  and  neighbour- 
hood and  nation.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  immense 
development  of  public  elementary  education,  which  has  taken 
place  in  so  many  countries  within  the  present  century,  has  not 
always  been  an  actual  addition  to  the  stock  of  really  educative 
influences  previously  enjoyed.  In  some  cases  it  has  rather  been 
an  instinctive  effort  to  fill  a  vacuum,  caused,  or  threatened  to 
be  caused,  by  the  disturbance  or  evaporation  of  earlier  restraints. 

The  stroT^gest  motive  which  has  always  induced  educational 
reformers,  like  Comenius,  to  advocate  a  common  course  of  educa- 
tion ini  the  same  schools  for  all  children  in  the  State,  has  been 
an  intense  desire  to  obliterate  false  distinctions  and  needless 
estrangements  between  class  and  class.  They  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  co-instruction  in  the  same  classes  and  in  the  same 
buildings  would  help  to  secure  social  equality  by  diffusing  among 
rich  and  poor  alike  the  happy  associations  of  common  school- 
days. It  is  evident  that  ignorance  of  each  other's  point  of  view 
and  mistaken  ideas  of  each  other's  way  of  life  have  been  fridt- 
ful  causes  of  misunderstanding  and  of  distrust  between  different 
clasps  in  society.  "Whatever  removes  this  kind  of  misconcep- 
tion' is  a  public  gain.  But  it  is  far  from  being  proved  that 
going  to  the  same  day-school  is  sufficient  to  pull  up  the  deeper 
roots  of  social  prejudice,  any  more  than  worshipping  in  the 
same  church  or  travelling  by  the  same  means  of  public  con- 
veyance has  been  found  sufficient  to  obliterate  these  distinc- 
tions. The  changed  conditions  of  modern  life — our  crowding 
into  vast  cities,  the  more  rapid  movements  of  population,  our 
frequent  changes  of  residence,  the  disturbance  of  the  old  un- 
written social  order — ^have  all  affected  the  problem  even  within 
the  memory  of  living  men  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  World  and 
of  the  New.  The  first  and  second  books  of  the  Preltide,  in  which 
Wordsworth  describes  his  own  childhood  and  school-time  at 
Hawkshead,  in  the  English  lakes,  reflect  a  happy  form  of  social 
unity  among  the  scholars  in  the  little  secondary  school.  Similar 
cases  may  even  still  be  found,  but  they  appear  to  exist  rather 
as  survivals  of  an  old  order  than  as  harbingers  of  a  new  one. 
In  his  work  on  France,  Mr.  Bodley,  while  speaking  in  high 
terms  of  the  intellectual  standard  of  French  secondary  schools, 
states  that  their  influeuce  in  producing  social  equalify  among 
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the  pupils  drawn  from  different  classes  is  practically  nil.*  And 
in  Germany,  with  its  iinri  /ailed  provision  of  cheap  and  excellent 
secondary  day-schools  and  its  high  tradition  of  respect  for  educa- 
tional opportunities,  the  development  of  secondary  schools  of  all 
kinds,  and  specially  of  that  kind  which  is  attractive  and  useful 
to  the  lower  middle  classes,  has  by  no  means  been  accompanied 
by  an  obliteration  of  class  feeling.  The  following  passage  in 
the  opening  address  of  Dr.  SchmoUer,  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  at  the  meeting  of  the  "  Verein  fiir  Sozialpolitik,"  held 
at  Koln,  in  September,  1897,  bears  on  this  point :  — 

"We  in  Germany,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  'have  a  stronger 
monarchical  power  than  exists  in  any  other  country ;  we  have  a  homogeneous 
Civil  Service,  of  which  no  other  State  can  boast  the  like ;  we  have  a  stronger 
and  better  educated  middle  class  than  any  other  nation ;  we  are  the  people 
with  the' best  elementary  schools  ;  we  are  a  nation  of  earnest  thought  and  of 
strong  reUgious  feeling,  and,  therefore,  a  nation  in  which  social  reform 
gradually  develops  iteelf.  But  the  further  obligation  is  thereby  laid  on  us 
that  we  do  not  suffer  one-sided  class  interest  to  seize  the  leadership  in 
affairs.  We  must  secure  a  just  and  equitable  balance  of  all  interests.  Tovf 
eamprendre  c'est  tout  pardonner.  The  conflict  of  interests  has  indisputably 
become  fiercer,  more  vivid  (realistischer),  one  may  say,  more  brutal,  diiriiv.; 
the  last  20  years.  .  « .  .  The  task  that  lies  before  us  is  the  maintenance 
of  our  great  national  institutions  and  of  the  sense  of  duty,  of  the  obligations 
of  the  upper  classes  towards  those  who  are  less  favourably  placed.  This 
sense  of  duty,  this  sense  of  obligation,  seems  to  be  the  great  duty  of  our 
country."  t 

Notice  should  also  be  taken  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  new  edition  of  Professor  Paulsen's 
History  of  Higner  Education  in  the  German  Schools  and  Univer- 
sities.X  "  At  this  point,  indeed,  we  stumble  up  against  the  strong 
resistance  which  for  some  time  has  everywhere  opposed  itself 
to  a  wholesome  development  of  our  educational  system.  I  mean 
the  tendency  towards  social  exclusiveness  (der  sozialaristokra- 
tische  Zug)  which  has  become  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  our 
national  life  during  the  last  generation  or  thereabouts." 

It  is  not  improbably  the  case  that  social  equality  among  the 
scholars  in  a  secondary  day-school  is,  when  it  exists,  rather 
itself  the  effect  of  other  social  conditions  than  that  the  fact  of 
attending  the  same  day-school  lays  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
manent feeling  of  social  unity  under  those  circumstances  of 
national  or  urban  life  which  are  unfavourable  to  such  unity. 
In  a  small  town  or  village,  where 'the  position  and  character 
of  the  different  families  is  fairly  well  known,  where  there 
happens  to  be  general  good  feeling,  and  where,  in  a  pleasant  sense, 
there  is  a  more  or  less  recognised  hierarchy  of  social  service, 
the  boys  of  different  families  may  well  meet  at  school  under 
conditions  permitting  and  encouraging  friendly  and  intimate 
relations  between  those  who  would  even  otherwise  have  hardly 
been  complete  strangers  to  one  another.  But  in  a  vast  city, 
among    a   shifting   population,    among  units    casually    thrown 

•  Bodle/s  France  (MacmiUan,  1898),  vol.  i.,  pp.  190*^^  ^5. 
+  Kolfische  ZtUung  ( Abend- Auflgftbe),  September  23,  1897. 
t  VoL  ii.,  pp.  680  uq. 
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together  and  connected  by  little  else  than  the  perhaps  tem- 
porary circumstance  of  neighbourhood,  things  are  necessarily 
different.  Parents,  conscious  of  their  ignorance  of  the  up- 
bringing of  their  son's  fellow-scholars,  are  on  their  guard,  and 
may  even  discourage  the  out-of-school  intimacies  among  play- 
mates which  are  the  real  basis  of  lasting  friendship.  Mere 
juxtaposition  in  a  classroom  may  co-exist  with  a  virtual  estrange- 
ment, all  the  more  definite  because  it  has  persisted  through 
frequent  opportunities  for  closer  acquaintance.  The  present 
writer  would  venture  to  question  the  aphorism  of  Dr.  SchmoUer, 
quoted  above,  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  these  social  difficulties 
is  to  be  found  in  inequalities  of  educational  opportunity.  Those 
inequalities  are  indeed  deplorable,  and  no  efforts  should  be  spared 
to  correct  and  remove  them.  But  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
tlie  real  root  of  the  trouble  lies  deeper  still.  So  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  find  out  the  real  conditions  of  secondaiy  school-life 
in  a  past  generation,  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  presence 
of  another  factor  more  powerful  than  any  other  in  producing 
a  feeling  of  solidarity  among  groups  of  people  drawn  from 
different  ranks  of  society ;  that  is,  the  existence  of  strong  agree- 
ment on  principles  affecting  conduct  and  the  spiritual  life. 
Men  have,  it  is  true,  been  always  divided  from  one  another 
on  these  subjects,  and  in  England  hardly  less  so  than  in  other 
countries.  But,  nevertheless,  large  and  coherent  groups  of  them 
have  been  dominated  by  the  influence  of  one  or  other  strong  tradi- 
tion, an  influence  which  has  profoundly,  though  often  uncon- 
sciously, affected  the  moral  climate  and  the  teaching  in  the  schools. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  truly  said  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  social 
dans^er  is  not  so  much  inequality  in  opportunities  of  instruction 
as  instinctively  felt  divergence  as  to  the  underlying  sanctions 
of  conduct.* 

In  so  far  as  these  considerations  are  felt  by  the  reader  to 
have  any  weight,  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  noble  aims  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Einheits  Schule  or  *  common  school '  will  mainly 
depend  for  their  realisation  on  spiritual  changes  rather  than  on 
mechanical  readjustments  of  educational  supply.     But,  however 


*  There  are  some  observers  who  believe  that  a  change  has  come  over  the  tone 
of  some  of  our  great  secondary  schools.  Thus,  Dr.  Percival,  formerly  headmaster 
of  Clifton  and  Kugby,  and  now  Bishop  of  Hereford,  writes  in  his  introduction 
to  Dr.  Findlay's  Arnold  of  Rugbj/  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1897,  p.  xxiii.). 
"  School  life,  amidst  present  tendencies,  greatly  needs  the  influence  of  Arnold's 
Christian  idealism,  llie  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
causes,  has  infected  schools,  as  it  has  infected  society  at  large,  with  a  sort  of 
epicurean  materialism.  Moreover  the  extreme  publicity  of  modern  life  produces, 
especially  in  the  young,  a  kind  of  sensationalism  which  is  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  higher  moral  and  spiritual  life.  These  decadent  tendencies  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  absorbing  influence  of  the  athletic  spirit,  which  in  many  quarters 
is  no  longer  a  wholesome  recreative  influence,  but  so  fills  the  minds  and  thoughts 
of  both  men  and  boys,  and  so  affects  their  tastes,  as  to  overlay  and  stifle  moral 
enthusiasm  and  ideal  aims  and  purposes." 

Cp.  von  Massow.  Reform  oder  Revolution  (Berlin,  Liebmann,  1895),  p.  244 
"Der  Materialismus  in  uns  lahmt  unsere  Kraft."  And  Paulsen.  Gesrhichte  den 
gdehrten  UnterrichU,  1897,  (vol.  ii.,  667).  "Bei  der  Masse  der  Gebildeten  tritt 
fibngens  der  Manijel  an  philosophischer  BilduRjr  in  der  voUstandigen  Unsicherheit 
in  den  letzten  Dingen  flberhaupt  zu  Tage.  Und  diese  subjektive  Unsicherhei* 
sucht  sish  dann  wohl  hinter  ©iner  Art  von  grundsfttzlichem  ^Skeptizismus  zu 
verschlciem." 
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strongly  this  may  be  felt,  it  is  none  the  less  clear  that  any  artificial 
obstructions  to  true  equality  of  educational  opportunity  should  be 
removed,  subject  to  the  condition  that  nothing  be  done  to  impair 
the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  any  type  of  school.  This 
condition  is  indeed  imperative.  Whatever  else  may  be  possible, 
no  remedy  can  be  found  in  lowering  the  educational  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  A  nation  which  does  that  does  it  at  its  peril, 
with  the  certainty,  indeed,  of  future  ruin.  For  the  standard 
in  these  things  is  set,  not  by  each  nation  for  itself,  but,  in  the 
present  conditions  of  the  world,  by  the  nation  which  is  educa- 
tionally the  most  advanced,  for  the  rest.  The  great  leaving- 
examination,  which  really  tests  the  outcome  of  the  schools,  is 
an  international  one.  It  is  not  more  essential  to  compare  navies 
than  to  compare  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  secondary 
scliools.  And  the  intellectual  standard  comprises  two  elements 
— knowledge  and  the  power  of  using  knowledge.  "  Character," 
said  Archbishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  address,  "  is 
what  counts  most  in  the  world,  and  character  is  needed  in  civic 
life.''*  But  character  itself  may  prove  perilous  obstinacy  unless 
it  be  informed  by  knowledge.  That  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  immense  complexity  of  modern  life. 

To  give,  therefore,  the  necessary  knowledge,  the  power  of  using 
that  knowledge  and  the  will  to  use  it  right,  and  to  give  these 
benefits  in  their  most  appropriate  form  to  all  boys  competent 
to  receive  and  use  them,  in  whatever  rank  they  may  be  born, 
is  the  aim  of  educational  organisation  in  the  modern  state.  But 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  problem  turn  upon  the  details. 
"  Secondaiy  education "  means,  in"  point  of  fact,  a  number  of 
different  things.  It  is  itself  divided  into  manj'-  types  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  years  to  be  devoted  to  it,  into  several 
grades  of  excellence ;  and  a  boy's  fitness  for  the  one  type  or  the 
other  depends  on  his  aptitude,  on  his  previous  training,  and 
on  what  he  is  going  to  be.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Addiscott,  the 
President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  for  1897-8,  made 
some  striking  observations  in  an  address  to  the  Conference  of 
Science  and  Art  Teachers  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  January 
14th,  1898. 

"  I  cannot  but  think,''  he  s&id,t  "^hat  much  of  the  nonsense  one  hears  on 
the  subject  of  secondary  education  would  cease  if  we  possessed  a  fairly- 
accurate  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  it.  It  is  presumed  that  our  primary 
syst'Cm  should  be  so  moulded  that  it  should  lead  naturally  to  a  secondary 
system  and  thence  to  University  teaching.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  not  for  one  per  cent,  of  the  five  and  a-half  millions  of  children  in  our 
primary  schools  is  such  a  scheme  necessary  or  desirable.  We  have  to  deal 
with  large  masses  of  the  working  population,  we  have  to  deal  in  our  great 
centres  of  industry  with  those  who  will  become  artisans  and  foremen  and 
leaders  of  labour.  The  needs  of  this  class  are  outside  what  I  conceive  to 
be  secondary  education.  The  satisfaction  of  these  needs  will  be  found  in 
the  development  of  the  primary  system,  through  the  Higher  Grade  Board 
School  or  organised  science  school,  on  to  the  technical  institute."  t 

*  Time*  report,  January  13,  1898. 

t  Srhoohnas^ier^  January  15,  1898. 
t  There  are  at  times  signs  of  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  variety  of  grades 
and  types  of  secondary  education  which  exist  in  fact  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
both  ill  thn  and  other  countries.    The  School  Board  Chronicle  for  February  9, 
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At  the  School  Board  Clerk's  Conference  of  1898,  Mr.  J.  Abel, 
Clerk  of  tJie  Nottingham  School  Board,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on 
"  Secondary  Education  in  English  Board  Schools  "  remarked  as 
follows :  — 

'^  I  would  like  to  repeat  the  cautionary  statement  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Secondary  Education  Commission  (Vol.  1,  p.  218)  :  '  It  is  cruelty  to 
attempt  to  induce  poor  men,  without  ability,  without  connections,  and  with- 
out personal  recommendations,  to  spend  three  or  four  years  at  a  University. 
The  usual  result  is  bitter  disappointment,  and  often  blasted  life.'  I  heartily 
agree  with  the  statement  that  it  is  not  wise  to  encourage  elementary  school 
scholars  to  proceed  to  grammar  schools  by  scholarships,  or  our  higher  grade 
school  pupils  to  compete  for  University  bursaries  unless  there  appears  to 
be  good  prospect  of  their  subsequently  doing  well  in  a  professional  career. 
As  a  rule,  promising  elementary  school  students  would  be  much  better 
advised  to  pass  through  our  higher  grade  schools  to  the  special  technical  and 
trade  schools,  whence  the  most  skilful  would  be  prepared  to  go  out  as 
pioneers  and  captains  of  industry,  whilst  all  would  be  provided  with  the 
means  of  benefiting  both  themselves  and  their  fellows,  in  some  or  other 
branch  of  industry."* 

Differences  of  curriculum  are  among  the  chief  obstacles  to 
easy  passage  of  scholars  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
schools.  But  these  differences  are  not  due  to  caprice,  still  less 
to  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness.  They  are  the  natural  outcome 
of  tested  forms  of  intellectual  discipline.  The  traditional  train- 
ing which  is  the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  English  secondary 
education  is  Latin,  and  we  have  seen  that  Latin  is  very  far 
from  being  a  lost  cause  in  the  best  secondary  schools  of  Central 
Europe.  Many  schoolmasters,  who  have  had  long  experience  of 
secondary  schools,  believe  that  a  boy  ought  to  begin  the  serious 
study  of  the  Latin  language  when  he  is  ten  years  of 
age,  or  even  earlier.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  strong  evidence 
in  support  of  this  view.  It  is  not  unchallenged,  but  it  may  be 
said  still  to  hold  the  field.     Now,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  Latin' 


1898,  printed  some  Notes  (written  by  a  gentleman  who  is  vice-chairman  of  a 
School  Board  and  member  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  a  County 
Council),  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken: — "I  disputed  the  use  of 
the  word  '  secondary,'  contending  that  there  was  only  one  kind  of  effective  edu- 
cational training,  which  was  continuous  and  conHnictive,  developing  stage  out 
of  atdgf)  till  the  objective  point  was  reached.  I  contest  the  word  'secondary 
public  system  of  edueation,'  because  there  are  efforts  now  being  made  to  lay 
down  a  public  system  of  education  on  the  analogies  of  the  railways — third,  second 
and  lirst  clai*s,  and  because  even  the  Royal  Commission  agre5d  to  preparatory  schools 
Wading  to  secondary'  schools  for  a  socially  better  class  of  schools."  In  so  far  as 
cuniculum  is  referred  to,  these  remarks  seem  to  rest  on  d,  misconception  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  They  also  appear  to  overlook  the  necessity  of  different  courses 
of  training  for  different  kinds  of  calling.  The  different  forms  of  training  are,  in 
fact,  necessitated  by  the  division  of  labour.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Boston  (U.S.A.)  report  of  1864,  quoted  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Fraser,  in 
his  Report  on  the  Common  School  System  of  the  United  States,  defines  secondary 
instruction  as  "  occupying  the  intermediate  place*  between  elementary  and  superior 
instruction.  .  .  'fhis  department  is  of  two  kinds,  corresponding  with  the 
tw.)  Hivislons  of  superior  education — ^first,  as  preparatory  to  the  universities  or 
special  schools  in  which  students  are  educated  for  the  professions  usually  desig- 
nated as  learned;  and,  second,  preparatory  to  the  polytechnic  institutions  or 
special  schools  in  which  students  are  trained  for  the  higher  practical  occupations 
which  are  rising  rapidly  into,  or  have  taken  their  place  in,  the  rank  of  the  learned 
professions."    (Mr.  Fraser's  Report,  1866,  p.  131  note.) 

*  School  Board  Chronicle,  June  11,  1898,  p.  630, 
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teaching  is  unintelligent  and  mechanicaL  Everyone  admits 
that.  And  no  one  has  spoken  more  harshly  of  some  ways  of 
breaking-in  boys  to  Latin  than  have  schoolmasters  themselves* 
Mr.  D'Arcy  Thompson,  in  the  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster ,. 
has  spoken  of  '*  the  round  shot  of  a  Latin  grammar  "  having  been 
tied  to  boys'  legs  to  prevent  their  "  intellectually  straying,"  and 
Milton  wrote  bitterly  of  the  "  asinine  feast  of  sow  thistles  and 
brambles  which  is  commonly  set  before  our  choicest  and  hope- 
fullest  Wits,  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest 
and  most  docible  age."  But  the  fact  that  Latin  has  survived 
even'  these  stupidities  in  its  application,  and  is  still  generally 
regarded  as  being,  when  properly  taught,  an  unsurpassed  form, 
of  early  mental  discipline,  shows  what  a  great  deal  there  is  to> 
be  said  for  its  use  as  the  mainstay  in  secondary  schools.  In 
so  far,  however,  as  it  is  in  the  future  held  to  be  necessary  to- 
make  Latin  the  dominant  feature  in  the  curriculum  of  iliose- 
schools  from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  onwards,  there* 
will  always  be  apt  to  be  either  a  great  leakage  of  the 
cleverest  boys  from  the  elementary  schools  at  an  early  stage- 
in  their  course,  or  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  parents  not 
to  send  such  boys  to  the  elementary  schools  at  all.  For  it  would 
not  be  seriously  proposed  to  teach  Latin  twelve  hours  a  week 
to  the  scholars  in  elementary  schools  from  the  age  of  nine  to 
eleven  and  a-half,  and  then  from  eleven  and  a-half  to  thirteen 
to  super-add  eight  hours  a  week  of  Greek.  Such  a  course  would 
make  it  impossible  to  insert  in  the  elementary  school  curriculunt 
the  elements  of  general  instruction  which  are  necessary  ingre- 
dients in  a  course  to  end  for  most  of  the  scholars,  say,  at  fourteen. 
It  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
children'  to  the  interests  of  a  gifted  but  very  small  minority. 
For  it  is  only  possible  to  spend  so  much  of  the  early  years  of 
school  life  on  the  formal  discipline  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar, 
when  it  is  understood  that  the  boy's  course  of  education  will 
be  so  prolonged  as  to  afford  opportunity  in  its  later  stages  at 
school  and  university  for  the  acquisition  of  the  more  general 
knowledge,  to  the  getting  of  which  the  preliminary  drill  in  Latin 
and  Greek  is  believed  to  fit  him. 

There  is  a  further  difiiculty  still.  One  of  the  great  services 
which  our  public  elementary  schools  have  rendered  to  English 
education  has  been  the  attention  they  have  called  to  improved 
methods  of  teaching  little  children.  The  development  of  the 
methods  of  education  discovered  by  Pestalozzi  and  elaborated 
by  Froebel  has,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  been  largely 
the  work  of  the  teachers  in  the  infant  departments  of  our  public 
elementary  schools.  As  school  life  begins  at  least  three  years 
earlier  in  England  than  it  does  in  Germany,  as  much  more  has 
been  done  here  than  there  to  study  methods  of  teaching  little 
children  as  has  Been'  done  there  than  here  to  think  out  the 
curriculum  for  the  elder  scholars  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  the  elementary  schools.  And.  of  course,  in  this 
matter  we  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  experience  of 
America.  The  fact  that  our  infant  schools  were  protected  from 
the    influence    of    pavment    by    results    gave    free    scope    t^ 
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valuable  experimejits  and  fruitful  varieties  in  teaching.  Now 
a  significant  result  of  this  has  been  to  convince  a  great  number 
of  parents,  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  elementary  schools, 
that  there  is  urgent  need  for  reform  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing little .  children  at  home.  During  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  silent  revolution  going  on  in  the  nursery  lessons 
of  many  English  homes.  We  are  only  just  beginning  to  see 
the  first  effects  of  this  widespread  interest  in  the  methods  of 
early  home  education.  But  tnere  are  already  traces  of  its  in- 
fluence on  the  preparatory  branches  of  our  English  secondary 
schools.  And^  though  there  is  as  yet  no  general  agreement  as 
to  certain  important  questions  relating  to  the  methods  and  subject- 
matter  of  early  training,  there  has  already  spiling  up  a  con- 
viction that  the  early  years  of  education  are  of  supreme  moment 
to  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  to  the  moral,  aptitudes  of  children.* 
It  is  becoming  widely  realised  that  individual  teaching  in  early 
years  is  especially  valuable  and  indeed  necessary,  because  of 
the  great  diversity  in  the  powers  and  interests  of  quite  little 
children.  This  individual  teaching,  however,  can  only  be  given 
in  very  small  classes.  Moreover,  it  needs  highly  qualified 
-teachers,  possessing  not  only  trained  and  practised  skill  but,  what 
is  not  always  so  easy  to  find,  clear  insight  into  child-life, 
natural  love  for  teaching  and  strong  sympathy  with  children. 
All  this  means  that  the  kind  of  teaching,  which  many  parents 
now  regard  it  as  of  essential  importance  to  obtain  for  their  little 
•children,  is  a  somewhat  costiy  thing.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  the 
instruction  is  wisely  given  and  so  framed  as  to  discipline  the 
mind  without  over-stimulating  it,  it  is  probable  that  children 
who  have  enjoyed  its  advantages  will  enter  upon  their  course 
of  secondary  education  with  powers  well  trained  to  make  rapid 
progress.  As  this  movement  extends,  and  its  influence  is  already 
widespread,  it  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  instmiction  in 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  thus  to  make 
it  all  the  more  necessary  for  pupils,  passing  into  those  schools 
from  the  public  elementary,  to  come  well  prepared  and  well 
equipped. 

There  is  also  in  Germany  a  movement  which,  though  by  no 
means  analogous  to  the  English  movement  just  described,  has 
some  of  the  same  effects.  A  large  number  of  the  secondary 
schools  have  formed  preparatory  departments  (Yorschulen), 
which  are  entered  by  boys  at  six  years  of  age.  The  instiuction 
in  these  schools  is  very  much  the  same  in  point  of  subjects  as 
that  given  in  the  public  elementary  schools.  Their  object  is 
specially  to  prepare  boys  for  the  work  of  the  secondary  school 
proper,  which  begins  when'  they  are  nine.  The  effect  is  to  secure 
a  high  standard  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  secondary  school  and 
to  lessen  the  number  of  boys  coming  ill-prepared  from  little 
private  schools.     The  fact  is  that  the  roots  of  secondary  educa- 


*  In  tbifl  Mxmectioo,  ackiiowledjcment  flhoiild  be  mmde  of  tlie  work  of  the 
Proebel  Sor^aty,  and  of  the  Parente*  National  £<laca4ion  Union  (28,  Victoria 
Street,  8.W.).  Misa  Charlotte  Mason,  the  founder  of  tS^  P.N.E.U.,  undertook 
to  prepare  a  paper  for  thk  volume,  but  has  unfortunately  been  prevented  by  ilW 
health  from  finisning  it  m  time  for  publication. 
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tion  proper  tend  to  strike  down  into  an  earlier  stage.*  And 
this  tendency,  which  is  a  many-sided  one,  renders  the  ideal  of 
the  Einheits  Schule  yet  more  distant  than  before.  There  are, 
indeed,  large  numbers  of  German  educational  authorities  who 
maintain  that  any  systematic  effort  to  translate  the  theory  of 
the  Einheits  Schule  into  administrative  practice  would  result, 
in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  not  in  causing  the  children  of 
all  classes  to  pass  through  the  same  line  of  schools,  but  in 
actually  intensifying  class  distinctions  by  causing  the  establish- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  excellent  but  costly  preparatory  schools 
under  private  management. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  be  the  outcome  of  these  various 
movements  what  it  may,  any  change  in'  the  curriculum  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  secondary  schools  which  assimilates  it  in 
point  of  subject  to  the  curriculum  of  the  public  elementary  school, 
will,  pro  tantOy  make  it  easier  for  well-prepared  and  clever  boys 
to  pass  from  tiie  on^  grade  of  schools  to  tne  other.    This  is  one 
reason  why  the  experiments  at  Altona,  at  Frankfurt-am-Main 
and  elsewhere  are  so  important.     If  it  proves  possible  by  begin- 
ning Latin  at  twelve  to  secure  results  as  good  as  are  at  present 
produced  by  beginning  it  at  nine,  a  great  step  will  have  been 
taken   towards   smoothing  the   passage  from  the   non-classical 
elementary  schools  to  the  classical  secondary  schools.t     But  the 
matter  must  be  regarded  as  still  awaiting  conclusive  proof.     In 
any  event,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  adoption  of  the  new 
arrangements  would  require,  as  a  condition  essential  to  success, 
modern  language  teaching  {e.g.,  of  French)  of  the  very  highest 
merit  in  the  classes  attended  by  boys  of  nine  years  old  and 
upwards.     A  further  condition  woula  be  classical  teaching  of    ' 
the  very  highest  merit  in  all  those  classes  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  which  Latin  was  taught,  and  especially  in  those  in  which 
.  it   was    commenced.     Furthermore,    if    the    Frankfort    scheme* 
realises  the  expectations  of  its  able  and  devoted  champions,  it 
may  lead  to  an  ultimate  fusion  of  the  first  three  years'  work  in 
all  three  tji)es  of  secondary  school.     The  system   of   secondary 
education  might  then  become,  so  to  speak,  semi-palmate,  i.e., 
webbed  at  the  base  and  then  separating  into  the  classical,  semi- 
classical  and  non-classical  divisions.     At  present,  as  normally 
organised  in  Germany,,  it  is  trifoliate,  each  of  the  three  divisions 
l)eing  separate  from  the  first. 

The  scheme  of  Einheits-Schulen  is  a  generous  one.  It  is  a 
protest,  and  in  some  respects  a  just  protest,  against  certain  forms 
of  exclusiveness.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  realisation,  at  least  in  any  thorough- 


*  In  this  connection,  it  is  interestin;;  to  note  the  fact  that  the  able  headmasters 
of  some  of  our  Higher  Grade  (Organised  Science)  Board  Schools  insist  on  getting 
their  pupils  as  early  as  the  4th  or  5th  standards,  in  order  that  the  children 
may  be,  so  to  speak,  fkiclimatised  to  the  requirements  of  the  school  for  some 
time  before  they  enter  the  "  Organised  Science  "  department,  which  is  its  crowr r 
and  in  which  its  most  distinctiyely  adyanced  work  is  done. 

t  Refeirence  should  be  made  in  this  oonnectton  to  an  intereeting  essay  by  Br. 
IReinhardt,  Die  Schulordnung  in  Comeniu9  UnierrichtUhre  und  die  Franhfurtir 
Jjthrpldne.     (Leipzig;.  R.  Voigtl&nder,  1894.) 
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going  sense,  are  (so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned)  practically 
insuperable.  And  these  difficulties  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
merely  administrative  control.  In  some  countries,  for  example, 
in  parts  of  Switzerland  and  of  Scandinavia,  the  scheme  may  be 
actually  realised.  But  there  is  no  sign  of  any  such  result  in  coun- 
tries with  a  more  elaborate  social  structure  and  with  Imperial 
responsibilities.  The  latter  countries  will  probably  always 
retain  two  categories  of  secondary  schools,  the  most  characteristic, 
(but  not  the  only)  work  of  the  one  category  being  the  production 
of  highly  skilled  and  expert  service,  and  the  most  characteristicy 
(but  not  the  only)  work  of  the  other,  the  production  of  directive 
mast^rhood.  In  each  category  there  will  probably  be,  for  many 
years  to  come,  schools  of  differing  curricula,  but  the  first  will 
in  the  main  incline  to  ''  modern "  studies,  and  the  second  in 
the  main  to  the  classical.  The  first  will  probably  have  a  closer 
connection  with  the  non-classical  elementary  schools  than  will  the 
second,  which,  indeed,  will  probably  continue  to  have  a  number 
of  classical  elementary  schools  (if  that  expression  be  permitted) 
])reparatory  to  itself.  And  it  seems  likely  that,  whue  in  this 
country  the  first  category  will  be  mainly,  though  not  exclusively, 
day  sctools,  the  second  will  be  mainly,  though  not  exclusively, 
boarding  schools. 

But  though  the  ideal  of  the  Einheits-Schule  may  not  be 
realised,  much  can  be  done,  Mid  should  be  done,  to  heal  un- 
necessary divisions  between  the  different  categories  of  our 
schools.  All  grades  of  school,  elementary  and  secondary,  are 
])arts  of  national  education ;  all  are  members  of  one  body,  and 
the  health  of  each  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  the  health  of 
the  rest.  The  quickest,  perhaps  the  only,  road  to  true  unity  in 
the  whole  system  lies  in  the  friendly  intercourse  and  reciprocal 
confidence  between  the  different  groups  of  teaehers.  Such  con- 
fidence between  men  of  very  different  experience  is  most  naturally 
built  upon  a  common  feeling  of  duty.  In  that,  there  is  "  no 
first  or  last.''  But,  as  an  incidental  matter  which  can  never 
affect  more  than  a  few,  it  may  be  added  that,  when  teachers  in 
the  various  types  of  school  are  able  to  look  back  on  common 
associations  of  academic  life,  the  more  easily  is  opportunity  to  be 
found  for  such  friendships  to  grow.  It  has  hardly  been  noticed 
that  the  remarkable  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
])reparatory  secondary  schools  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  has  been  almost  wholly  due  to  masters  in  the  great  public 
secondary  schools  crossing  over  into  what  is  in  fact  (in  relation 
to  those  schools)  the  elementary  grade.  There  is  in  consequence 
a  verj'  close  fusion  of  knowledge  and  interest  between  the  staffs 
of  the  great  public  secondary  schools  and  the  staffs  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools  which  feed  them.  It  is  hardly  doubtful  that, 
by  a  reciprocal  movement,  many  men  will  pass  from  the  staffs 
of  the  preparatory  to  those  of  the  great  public  schools.  Similar 
movements  might  well  take  place,  and  are  indeed  taking  place, 
as  between  the  non-classical  elementary  and  the  non-classical 
secondary  schools,  with  a  corresponding  current  from  the 
secondary  to  the  elementary.  The  more  that  methods,  curri- 
cula, and  aims  are  discussed  among  those  who  have  expert  know- 
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ledge  of  tlie  one  or  the  other  type  of  school,  the  more  certainly 
will  there  arise  an  active  school  of  English  thought  on  the  scien- 
tific and  professional  aspects  of  the  art  of  education.  And  the 
development  of  such  a  body  of  doctrine,  native  to  the  soil,  char- 
acteristic of  English  practice,  true  to  English  traditions,  based 
on  a  study  of  English  character  and  skilfully  adjusted  to  English 
needs,  would  do  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  to  secure  the 
unity  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  English  education. 

XVin. — In  Bducatton  the  Personality  of  the  Teacher  more 

important  than  anything  else. 

It  remains  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  essential  thing  in  all 
education  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Mechanical  aids  are 
not  in  themselves  of  much  avail.  Method  is  indeed  necessarv ; 
well  thought  out  curricula  are  an  advantage ;  the  testing  and 
comparison  of  results  an  indispensable  help.  But  all  these 
things  are  dead  in  themselves.  The  thing  that  breathes  life  into 
them  all  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  In  so  far  as  he  aims  at 
forming  the  character  of  his  pupils,  the  efficacy  of  his  labours 
chiefly  depends  upon  the  clearness  of  his  moral  convictions,  upon 
his  love  for  his  work,  and  upon  his  pei'sonal  example.  On  the 
intellectual  side,  his  influence  will  largely  depend  upon  his  being 
able  to  work  up  afresh  in  his  own  mind  what  he  nas  to  teach, 
and  thus  to  impart  to  it  a  new,  attractive,  and  stimulating  power. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  headmasters — 
**  There  is  a  kind  of  infection  in  all  learning  from 
the  teacher  to  the  learner,  whereby  the  learner  is  induced  and 
drawn  to  follow  the  teacher.  ...  If  you  take  an  inexperi- 
enced man  and  ask  him  what  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  teacher  and  in  the  character  of  his  teaching,  he  will  very 
likely  answer  fulness  and  clearness  of  knowledge ;  unless  the 
teacher  has  clear  and  full  knowledge  he  cannot  teach,  he  will  do 
wrong,  he  will  lead  the  learners  to  mistakes ;  but  if  he  has 
real  accurate  knowledge  and  clearness  of  knowledge,  then  he 
can  teach.  These  are,  no  doubt,  indispensable  for  really  good 
teaching;  btU  they  are  not  the  most  indispensable  things;  it  is 
not  these  which  really  infect  the  learner  with  a  desire  to  learn ; 
it  is  not  fulness,  accuracy  of  knowledge,  but  freshness  of  know- 
ledge— ^that  kind  of  knowledge  which  comes,  as  it  were,  fresh 
from  the  teacher's  mind — that  is  in  him  and  living  in  him." 
This  is  the  vital  force  in  education,  and  its  influence  is  felt  most 
strongly  when  a  man  would  have  his  pupils'  minds  "move  in 
charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth." 

XIX. — Conclusion  and  Summary. 

The  conclusions,  to  which  the  preceding  pages  appear  to  lead, 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows,  the  remarks  applying  for 
the  mosi  part  to  schools  for  boys  only.  The  German,  and  specifi- 
cally the  Prussian,  system  of  secondary  education  excels  in  the 
high  standard  of  all-round  knowledge  with  which  it  equips  its 
])U))ils.      This  high  standard  of  general  attainment  is  of  great 
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consequence  to  the  national  welfare,  alike  in  commerce  and 
industry,  and  in  the  division  of  intellectual  labour.  The  present 
results  have  been  obtained  by  the  labour  of  several  generations. 
Their  full  significance  can  only  be  understood  in  tiie  light  of 
their  history.  During  the  last  ninety  years,  the  secondary  edu- 
cation of  Prussia  has  been  directed  by  a  succession  of  statesmen 
of  pre-eminent  ability,  and  served  by  a  body  of  devoted  and 
highly  qualified  teachers.  The  efforts  of  these  men,  co-ordinated 
by  means  of  a  complex  but  smoothly  working  system  of  central 
and  local  administration,  have  been  concentrated  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a  very  high  standard  of  intellectual  discipline.  In 
this  work  they  have  always  given  at  least  equal  pains  to  thinking 
out  beforehand  exactly  what  they  wished  to  do,  as  to  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  plans  so  formed.  The  results  have  been  pre- 
cision of  aim,  economy  in  execution  and  excellence  of  quality. 
The  main  characteristics  of  their  policy  have  been  the  distinct 
classification  of  different  types  of  secondary  schools,  the  careful 
study  of  the  details  of  local  and  national  educational  needs,  and 
the  skilful  adjustment  o£  curricula  to  those  needs.  Each  kind 
of  school  has  been  set  to  do  its  own  work.  It  has  been  equipped 
with  the  best  possible  staff,  provided  with  the  necessary  funds, 
protected  from  the  conflicting  and  often  ignorant  demands  of 
individual  parents,  assigned  its  special  task,  and  guided  by 
experienced  advice.  There  has  been  no  payment  according  to 
results,  or  special  endowment  of  one  rather  than  another  branch 
of  the  curriculum.  But  the  educational  outcome  of  each  school 
has  been  continuously  tested,  compared  with  the  outcome  of 
corresponding  schools  elsewhere  and  kept  up  to  a  high  level  of 
all-round  efficiency.  In  recent  years,  there  has  arisen  a  signifi- 
cant tendency  to  make  experiments  in  the  combination'  of 
different  types  of  curricula  in  secondary  schools. 

On  the  otner  hand,  the  desire  to  secure  a  wide  range  of  general 
information  has  from  time  to  time  produced  congestion  in  the 
curricula,  and  has  led  to  complaints  of  overpressure,  which 
appear  to  have  been  generally  due  rather  to  the  variety  of  claims 
made  on  the  boys'  attention  and  mental  powers  than  to  any  grave 
excess  in  the  number  of  compulsory  hours  of  work.  There 
seems  to  be  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  intellectual  strain 
of  the  schools  has  to  a  certain  extent  impaired  the  self-activity 
of  the  individual  scholars ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  system  is 
rather  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  well-disciplined  and  pliant 
intelligence  than  any  high  percentage  of  independent  and 
original  (though,  perhaps,  somewhat  ill-instructed)  initiative. 
The  whole  system  is  under  very  strict  control,  and  consequently 
somewhat  more  uniform  in  tone  than  are  the  corresponding 
schools  in  this  country.  Another  important  point  of  difference  is 
that  the  dominant  German  type  is  the  local  day  school,  while  in 
England  one  of  the  principal  types  is  the  non-local  boarding 
school.  The  differences  in  aim,  in  the  methods  of  discipline  and 
self-government,  in  the  relative  importance  assigned  to  physical 
and  intellectual  culture,  and  in  the  stress  laid  respectively  on  the 
ethical    and   mental    aspects   of   school   life — differences   which 
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naturally  arise  from,  arid  are  developed  by,  the  day  school  and  the 
boarding-school  respectively — constitute  an  essential  and  far- 
reaching  distinction  between  the  German  and  a  principal  part  of 
the  English  system.  The  German  schoolboy,  as  a  rule,  works 
harder  at  his  lessons  than  his  English  contemporary.  The  Eng- 
lish schoolboy,  as  a  rule,  takes  more  physical  exercise  than  the 
German,  mad  is  more  interested  in  games.  A  boy  who  is  near 
the  top  of  an  English  secondary  boarding-school  has  generally  to 
bear  considerable  responsibility,  as  a  prefect,  in  the  internal  dis- 
cipline and  organisation  of  the  school.  He  thus  developes  the 
faculty  of  government  and  administration.  The  German  boy  is 
much  more  exclusively  occupied  with  his  actual  studies. 

In  Germany  the  system  of  Secondary  Education  is  as  much  a 
national  institution  as  the  Army  itself.  It  is  regulated  by  the 
State  as  a  necessary  line  of  intellectual,  and  indirectly  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial,  defence.  It  has  been  moulded  with 
foresight  and  resolution  to  many  of  the  new  and  various 
needs  of  modem  life.  Its  methods,  experiments  and  curricala 
are  examined  with  as  much  scientific  care  and  interest  as  is  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  of  any  other  branch  of  professional  skill. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  precise  and  accurate  observation  now 
being  given  to  certain  permitted  deviations  from  the  normal 
types  of  school. 

The  German  secondary  schools  have  had  a  profound  influence 
on  the  mind  and  character  of  the  nation.  A  great  part  of  the 
intellectual,  industrial,  and  commercial  efficiency  of  Germany 
can  be  directly  traced  to  their  work.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  industrial  and  commercial  effects  of  the  very  wiae  diffusion 
of  a  high  level  of  disciplined  knowledge  are  only  now  beginning 
to  show  themselves  The  conditions  of  modern  industry  and 
commercial  enterprise  are  highly  favourable  to  the  effective  use 
of  the  kind  of  intelligence  and  aptitude  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic product  of  the  German  secondary  schools.  Such  a 
system  of  schools  can,  however,  only  be  slowly  built  up.  Time 
is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  high  tradition  of  excellent 
workmanship,  for  the  perfecting  of  organisation,  and  for  the 
selection  and  training  of  specially  qualified  teachers.  Germany 
now  possesses  the  result  of  the  persistent  and  prudent  endeavour 
of  at  least  three  generations.  The  schools  enjoy  considerable 
prestige,  are  conveniently  placed  all  over  the  country,  and  are 
fully  accessible  to  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  middle  class  and 
to  clever  boys  of  humbler  station.  They  charge  low  fees,  they 
bear  names  which  distinctly  acquaint  the  public  with  the  nature 
of  their  curriculum,  they  conform  to  official  regulations  in  theii 
courses  of  study,  and  they  all  publish  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  parents  a  clear  and  detailed  outline  of  what  they 
undertake  to  teach.  Prussia  secures  the  efficiency  of  all  its 
secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  by  rigorous  inspection, 
conducted  by  a  board  of  Government  Inspectors  in  each  Province. 
These  Boards  of  Inspectors  form  in  effect  localised  branches  of 
the  central  authority.  The  inspectors  are  all  men  of  high 
attainment,  and  have  previously  had  experience  as  teachers  in 
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secondary  schools.  They  discharge  their  duties  in  groups,  called 
"  colleges,"  in  order  that  all  the  branches  of  advanced  study  may 
be  under  the  supervision  of  specialists,  but  that  at  the  same  time 
excessive  claims  may  not  be  made  upon  any  one  department  of 
school  work.  The  leaving  and  other  important  examinations  are 
conducted,  not  by  external  authorities  at  a  distance,  but  by  joint 
commissions,  composed  partly  of  inspectors  and  partly  of 
teachers  belonging  to  the  school  which  is  being  examined.  In 
every  subject  in  all  examinations,  the  work  actually  done  day 
by  day  by  the  boys  in  class  is  taken  into  account,  as  well  as 
the  papers  written  by  them  on  the  examination-day  itself.  In 
the  course  of  school  work,  only  those  text-books  may  be  used 
which  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Government. 

There  are  comparatively  few  private  secondary  schools  for 
boys.*  Formerly  there  were  more,  but  the  number  has  greatly 
decreased.  The  present  tendencies  of  collective  organisation  are 
unfavourable  to  them.  But  private  schoolmasters  have  rendered 
immense  serv-ices  to  German  education.  Salzmann,  Basedow, 
Froebel,  Stoy,  were  all  private  schoolmasters.  There  are  some 
signs  of  a  reaction  in  German  educational  thought  in  favour 
of  private  schools.  It  is  felt  by  many  that  new  ideas  in  educa- 
tion often  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  work  of  men  who 
do  not  conform  to  the  regular  routine,  and  on  whose  proceedings 
the  officials  of  a  State  system  might  not  unpardonably  look  with 
misgiving  or  even  with  dislike.  All  private  schools  are  under 
inspection  by  the  State.  No  one  is  allowed  to  teach  in  a  private, 
any  more  than  in  a  public,  secondary  school  who  lias  not  obtained 
the  academic  or  other  qualifications  required  by  the  Government. 
All  teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  specially  trained  for  their 
work.  The  teachers  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of  Prussia 
are  ranked  as  civil  servants. 

The  German  system  of  secondary  education  is  closely  bound 
up  with  other  parts  of  the  national  organisation.  Boys  who 
successfully  complete  a  six  years'  course  in  a  recognised  secon- 
dary school  are  excused  one  year's  military  service,  and  enjoy 
a  higher  status  while  serving.  The  result  is  that  an  increasing 
number  of  bo3^s  remain  at  secondary  schools  for  the  term  of  at 
least  six  years,  and  so  great  is  the  anxiety  to  obtain  "the 
certificate  for  one  year's  military  service  as  a  volunteer"  that 
the  teachers  are  reported  to  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  matters 
of  discipline.  The  possession  of  this  certificate  for  one  year's 
service  marks  a  man  as  belonging  to  the  educated  classes,  a 
distinction  which  is  somewhat  more  definite  than  is  the  case  in 
our  own  country.  The  certificate  has  also  a  commercial  value, 
because  the  best  firms  require  it  as  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  their  service.  Hence  the  German  boy  of  the  middle  classes 
stays  at  a  secondary  school  longer  than  his  average  English  con- 
temporary, and  (in  the  absence  of  any  precise  comparison  of 
their  attainments)  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assume  that  he 


*  But  more  than  half  of  the  secondary  schools  for  girls  are  under  private  manage- 
ment but  public  inspection.  An  interesting  account  of  the  position  of  private 
schools  in  Germany,  by  Mr.  H.  Baumann,  wUl  be  found  in  the  Educational  Tim^ 
for  February,  1898. 
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generally  knows  more  when  lie  leaves.     This  is  an  advantage  to 
German  culture  and  to  German  trade. 

The  Prussian  secondary  schools  are  in  two  great  categories ; 
in  the  first,  the  course  lasts  nine  years ;  in  the  second,  six.  In 
each  category  there  are  three  types  of  school,  viz.,  classical 
{i.e.y  teaching  Greek  and  Latin),  semi-classical  (i.e.,  teaching 
Latin  but  not  Greek),  and  non-classical  {i.e.,  teaching  no 
classical  tongue).  The  emphasis  in  all  German  secondary 
schools  is  laid  on  linguistic  discipline,  but  every  boy  is  also 
required  to  come  up  to  the  required  standard  in  religious  know- 
ledge, mathematics,  history,  geography,  German  literature,  and 
certain  branches  of  natural  science.  There  are  no  schools  exactly 
corresponding  to  our  secondary  "  schools  of  science."  Science  is 
taught  as  an  obligatory  subject  in  all  secondary  schools,  but 
never  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  curriculum  of  those 
schools  as  it  does  in  the'"  Schools  of  Science  "  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  This  difference  between  English  and 
German  schools  is  partly  due  to  historical  reasons,  but  partly  to 
divergence  of  educational  principle.  The  Germans  have  concen- 
trated the  intenser  forms  of  scientific  study  in  their  Higher 
Technical  Schools,  to  which  the  boys  may  pass  if  (but  only  if) 
they  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  at  a  secondary  school. 
Educational  opinion  in  Germany  prefers  to  lay  stress^n  a  wide 
general  education  during  the  period  of  secondary  school  life,  and 
the  regulations  sternly  forbid  anything  which  approaches  prema- 
ture specialisation  in  any  one  branch  of  study.  Commercial  apti- 
tude is  a  bye-product  in  their  system  of  "  modern  "  secondary  edu- 
cation. The  German  secondary  schools  seem  eminently  successful 
in  cultivating  the  powers  of  apt  expression.  These  powers,  it 
is  true,  are  useful  in  trade,  especially  when  a  young  man  can 
use  two  living  lan^ages  besides  his  own.  If  the  arts  of  making 
things  need  brain  and  practised  hand  and  eye,  the  craft  of 
selling  things  needs  brain  and  practised  eye  and  ear  and  tongue. 
But  that  is  not  the  reason  why  the  German  schools  insist  upon 
the  cultivation  of  linguistic  powers.  They  do  so  because  they 
regard  exact  and  searching  discipline  in  the  use  of  language 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  cheapest, 
forms  of  mental  training.  The  methods  of  teaching  modern 
languages  have  received  very  careful  attention  in  Germany. 
Remarkable  results  are  being  obtained  in  this  branch  of  school 
work.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  pronunciation  and  conversa- 
tional use  of  a  modern  language^  but  this  is  accompanied  by  very 
careful  teaching  of  its  grammar  and  idiom. 

No  German  youth  may  study  at  a  University  or  enter  a  pro- 
fession, unless  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of 
secondary  education  prescribed  by  the  Government  as  the  con- 
dition of  such  a  privilege.  It  is  because  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  alone,  has  the  power  of  conferring  on  any  given 
school  the  privilege  of  thus  qualifying  its  pupils  for  one  or  other 
course  of  higher  study  or  for  exemption  from  one  year's  militaiy 
service,  that  the  State  is  able  to  compel  the  schools  to  conform 
to  its  regulations.  The  "sanctions"  of  the  system  lie  in  the 
control  exercised  bv  the  State  over  the  professions,  over  the  Uni- 
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versities,  and  over  the  higher  technical  schools,  and  in  the  condi- 
tions of  compulsory  service  in  the  Army.  Thus  the  structure  of 
the  system  is  entirely  different  from  anything  which  prevails  in 
this  country. 

The  State  exerts  influence  over  secondary  education  rather  by 
giving  or  withholding  privileges  than  by  direct  money  grants. 
These  privileges,  it  will  be  observed,  have  indirectly  a  money 
value  to  the  parents  and  scholars  concerned.  But  the  State  also 
makes  pecuniary  grants  in  aid  of  secondary  education.  In 
Prussia  it  mostly  does  so  by  itself  establishing  and  maintaining 
so-called  "  Royal "  Secondary  Schools,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
municipal  supply,  and  often  as  a  reward  for  municipal  activity 
in  educational  matters.  A  Town  Council  naturally  wishes  to 
furnish  its  citizens  with  a  good  and  sufficiently  varied  supply  of 
secondary  schools,  because  it  is  only  by  means  of  such  schools 
that  the  younger  generation  can  qualify  themselves  for  academic 
studies  or  for  the  various  branches  of  professional  life  and  for  the 
public  service.  Moreover,  the  German  nation  values  education 
for  its  own  sake.  When  a  Town  Council  wishes  to  establish  a 
secondary  school,  it  has  to  induce  the  Government  to  recognise  it 
and  to  attach  to  it  the  customary  privileges.  The  Government 
refuses  to  do  this  unless  (1)  the  curriculum  conforms  to  its 
requirements,  (2)  the  quality  of  the  teaching  satisfies  the  Provin- 
cial Board  of  Inspectors,  and  (3)  the  teachers  are  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prescribed  scale.  Curricula  are  regarded  as  being  a$ 
of  essential  importance,  and  as  much  a  matter  for  expert  delibera- 
tion and  advice  as  is  the  medical  treatment  of  patients  in  a  hospi- 
tal a  matter  for  the  physicians  or  surgeons  concerned.  Moreover, 
the  Government  treats  the  national  provision  of  higher  education 
as  a  whole,  nearly  as  much  as  it  treats  the  system  of  naval  and 
military  defence  as  a  whole.  It  is  thought  that  a  locality  cannot 
be  any  more  safely  left  to  be  the  final  arbiter  of  the  grades 
and  types  of  the  higher  education  to  be  supplied  for  its  inhabi- 
tants than  it  can  be  allowed  to  decide  what  kinds  of  ships  or 
guns  shall  be  bought  out  of  the  quota  of  taxes  which  it  contri- 
butes to  the  naval  or  military  budget. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  German  system  of  secondary  edu- 
cation is  at  all  points  homogeneous  and  consistent.  But  it  rests 
on  a  form  of  social  organisation  which  (so  far  as  the  past  history 
of  English  educational  institutions  may  be  regarded  as  throwing 
light  on  their  future)  would  be  unlikely  to  prove  congenial  to 
English  temper.*     Nevertheless,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 

*  The  Report  of  the  Deputeution,  appointed  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
m  it  tee  of  the  City  Council  of  Manchester  to  visit  Technical  Schools,  Institutions 
and  Museums  in*^  Germany  and  Austria,  July  and  August,  1897,  contains  the 
following  paragraph :  — 

"  Referring  once  more  to  Germany,  and  especially  to  Prussia,  your  deputation 
csbnnot  conc^  their  sense  of  the  advantage,  TiHuUiev^  may  be  the  ultimate  draw- 
backs, of  a  centralised  bureaucratic  administration,  which,  taking  a  careful  survey 
of  the  eduoa/tional  and  industrial  needs,  places  the  schools  here  and  there  as  circum- 
stances require,  brings  them  into  mutual  relation,  supplies  ample  means,  and 
effectively  assists  without  loss  of  time  the  industrial  advance.  Something  may  be 
lost  of  "  freedom,  variety,  and  elasticity,"  and  that  loss  may  ultimately  be  serious 
in  its  effect  upon  individual  initiative,  upon  which  we  as  a  nation  so  confidently 
rely.  Which  is  the  better  policy  the  future  alone  can  determine.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  safely  asserted  that  it  is  high  time  the  effort  was  made  in  this  country  to 
give  to  our  vouth  the  educational  advantages,  general  and  special,  whiclj  ar^ 
enjoyed  by  their  rivals  abroad." 
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the  machinery  which  produces  the  results,  the  intellectual  product 
of  German  secondary  education  is  a  matter  of  material  and  grow- 
ing concern  to  other  countries.  The  point  at  issue  is  how  far 
can  England,  with  her  looser  organisation  and  freedom 
for  individual  enterprise,  get  from  her  secondary  schools  the 
kind  of  intellectual  product  which  will  enable  her  (so  far  as 
knowledge  comes  into  the  matter  at  all),  to  bear  up  against  the 
pressure  of  the  highly  disciplined  and  well-organised  knowledge, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  the  secondary  education  of  some  other 
countries. 

Each  system  has  its  characteristic  excellence,  and  also  its 
characteristic  weakness.  The  best  tradition  of  English  secon- 
dary education  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  our 
national  life.  The  characteristic  excellence  of  the  best  English 
secondary  education  in  the  past  has  been  its  training  and  streng- 
thening of  the  will.  Its  characteristic  weakness  has  been  its 
comparative  neglect  of  actual  knowledge.  Now,  the  best  result 
of  true  education  is  the  strengthening  and  right  direction  of 
the  moral  will.  The  play  of  the  will  should,  indeed,  be  informed 
by  knowledge.  But  the  mere  imparting  of  knowledge,  however 
skilful  the  methods  employed,  has  in  itself  no  necessary  influence 
upon  the  will  at  all.  It  may,  indeed,  merely  confuse  its  aim,  or 
even  paralyse  its  former  power.  What  does  communicate  power 
to  the  will  is  an  intense  belief  in  something,  springing  up  in 
the  heart  by  a  sort  of  secret  growth  or  commimicated  to  the  pupil 
by  the  infectious  personality  of  a  teacher,  himself  dominated  by 
such  intense  belief.  This  is  the  reason  why  very  great  educa- 
tional influence  has  often  been  exerted  by  comparatively  ignorant 
men.  But,  behind  any  such  influence,  there  must  be  (instinc- 
tively known  or  consciously  thoug^ht  out)  a  definite  theory  of 
conduct.  It  follows  from  this  that  all  the  higher  sides  of 
education  are  greatly,  though  not  always  immediately,  affected 
by  any  fall  in  the  temperature  of  belief.  It  will  be  admitted 
that,  during  the  last  generation,  many  have  suffered  a  weakening 
of  assurance  as  to  the  source  of  the  obligations  which  determine 
conduct.  This  cannot  but  affect  education  on  its  higher  sides. 
For  a  season,  indeed,  the  momentum  of  the  old  times  carries 
things  on ;  old  men  linger  at  their  posts  and  maintain  the  old 
ways.  The  traditional  life  of  the  school,  especially  of  the 
boarding-school,  exerts  a  subtle  influence,  and  but  slowly  yields 
to  new  ideals.  But  there  may  come  a  time  of  stress  and  trial, 
when  the  school  is  challenged  to  show  proof  of  its  excellence. 
And  it  may  then  be  slowly  realised  that  its  true  excellence  lay  in 
its  vital  influence  on  character,  an^l  that  some  of  the  sources  of 
that  influence  have,  from  no  fault  of  its  own,  run  dry.  Tested  by 
exacting  standards  of  intellectual  attainment,  the  school  may  then 
even  ludicrously  fail — so  ludicrously  indeed  as  to  show  that  any 
such  test,  if  employed  alone,  is  no  true  measure  of  educational 
power.  Nevertheless,  the  changed  conditions  of  national  and 
international  life  may,  in  the  meantime,  have  rendered  know- 
ledge a  more  essential  accompaniment  of  moral  effort  than  it  was 
before.     And  thus  demands  may  be  made,  and  rightly  made, 
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upon  the  schools  for  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual  efficiency, 
failure  to  reach  which  may  have  been  previously  a  venial  matter 
and  almost  unobserved.  But  merely  intellectual  efficiency  will 
not  touch  the  springs  of  conduct,  nor  revive  the  inherent  power  of 
the  will.  For  that,  another  influence  is  needed,  which  does  not 
come  with  observation.  And,  therefore,  as  the  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  ought  not  schools  to  be  given  freedom,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  open  to  every  breath  of  noble  influence  and 
reviving  power? 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that,  if  the  best  sides  of 
the  English  system  of  secondary  education  could  be  combined 
with  the  best  sides  of  the  German,  the  result  would  be  the  best 
system  in  the  world.  But  such  a  combination  would,  of  all 
combinations,  be  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  make.  Yet  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  make  such  a  com- 
bination impossible. 

Summer  1898.  Michael  E.  Sadler. 
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Berlin,  January  6,  1892. 

I  herewith  seiDiJ  to  the  Royal  School-Coiincil  of  each  Province,  partly 
for  their  own  use  and  partly  for  distribution  among  the  staflfo  of  teaches 
in  their  provinces      copies  of :  — 

I.  "  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools,"  together 
with  "  Pointe  of  View  for  the  Regulation  of  Home-work." 

II.  *'  Order  of  examination  for  higher  certificates  in  Higher  Schools," 
and  "Order  of  examination  for  the  certificate  of  having  attained  the 
standard  of  the  sixth-year  course  in  the  Higher  Schools  wi^h  nine 
stages^"  as  well  as  "  Explanationa  and  Practical  Directiona  for  carrying 
out  I.  and  II."  and  the  accompanying  "  Memorandum  " ;  and  I  desire 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  "  Eixplanations  and  Practical  Directions," 
the  Curricula  ehall  be  uniformly  introduced  in  all  higher  schools  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  1892-93  (except  in  the  case  of  schools  which 
have  alternative  classes  beginning  at  Michaelmas,  where  they  are  to  be 
introduced  in  the  'beginning  of  the  winter  half-year  1892),  and  that  the 
order  of  examination  for  higher  certificates  and  for  the  certificate  of 
having  attained  the  standard  of  the  sixth-year  course  shall  be  introduced 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1892-93  (except  in  the  case  of  schools  which 
have  alternative  classes  beginning  at  Michaelmas,  wh-ere  they  are  to  bo 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  eummer  half-year  1893). 

The  special  programmes  of  work  and  points  of  view  for  the 
regulation  of  home-work  included  in  I.  are  only  to  be  considered  as 
officially  recognised  data  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Curricula,  but  they 
are  compulsory  in  so  far  ae  they  contain  definite  instructions  regarding 
the  general  aim  in  each  individual  subject,  the  standard  of  work  in  each 
class,  and  the  description  and  amoimt  of  home-work,  aa  well  as  the 
methods  of  teaching  which  are  to  be  adopted. 

All  previous  directioD«  which  are  opposed  to  tihe  regulatdons  in  I. 
and  ll.  (with  the  eocceptiion  of  the  dareodooa  for  Catholic  religious 
insfcructioD)  cease  to  be  in  force  after  the  above-mentioned  dates, 
especially  the  "Revised  Curricula  for  Higher  Schools"  of  March  31, 
1882,  and  the  "  Ord«r  of  Examination  for  Higher  Certificates  in  Higher 
Schools  "  of  May  27,  1882,  as  well  as  the  "  Explanations  and  Supple- 
ment "  attached  t»  them,  which  are  contrary  to  the  present  instructions. 

The  Royal  Provincial  Sohbol  Council  id  required  at  once  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  the  dSreotions  contained  in  I.  and  H., 
and  particularly  to  enter  upon  the  neoessaay  negotiations  with  the 
governing  bodies  of  town  and  endowed  schools. 

^  I  look  for  a  report  on  June  1,  1892,  ol  w'hat  ha«  been  done  up  to  that 
time. 

The  documents  in  I.  ^md,  II.  are  to  bear  the  datle  of  the  present  decree. 
Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  and  BIducational  Affairs. 

Graf  von  Zedlita. 

To  the  Royal  School-Council  in  every  Province, 

(Unterricht  H.,  No.  3,373.) 

*  Translate<l  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  University 
College  School,  Londoi). 
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I.- GENERAL  TIME  TABLES. 
A.— Time  Table  for  Gymnasia  (Classical  Schools). 




VI. 

1 
V. 

IV. 
2 

1 
7  ' 

4 

2 
2 

4 
2 

2 

28 

II  IB. 

2 

2 

7 
6 

3 

2 

1 

3 
2 

2 
30 

1 
1 

IIIA. 

2 
2 

7 
6 

3 

2 

I 

3 

2 

2 
30 

IlB 

IIA. 

1 

IB. 

2 

3 

6 
6 
2 

3 
4 

~ 
28 

lA. 

2 

3 

G 
6 
2 

3 
4 

2 

Totol. 

Compared 

with 
formerly. 

Ileligion 

3 

2 

2 
3 

2 
3 

19 

±    0 

German 

and 
Historical 
Narration. 

3 
1. 

■k 

1 

1 

26 

+    5 

Latin 

1 
8 

7 

6 

62 

15 

(Ireek 

- 

__ 

6 

6 

36 

—    4 

French 

— 

— 

3 

2 

19 

2 

History 

and 

(leography. 

^    2 

2 
4 

2 

1 

3 

26 

—    2 

See  German. 

Arithmetic 

and 

Algebra. 

-   4 

* 

4 

4 

34 

.+.    0 

Natural 
History. 

)^ 

2 

— 

8 

—    2 

Physics, 
Elements  of 
Chemistry, 

and 
Mineralogy. 

— 

— 

2 

2 

10 

+     2 

Writing 

2 

2 

— 

— 

4 

+    0 

Drawing 

— 

2 

— 

— 

8 

+    2 

Total - 

25 

25 

30 

28 

28 

252 

—    16 
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Remarks. 

A.  To  these  hours  are  added,  as  (generally)  obligatory,  drilling  and 
gymnastios  three  hours*  a  week  in  each  dam  from  VI.  to  Ia,  and 
singing  two  hours  a  week  in  YI.  and  V.  As  these  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  actual  working  hours,  they  are  not  taken  into  consideration 
above. 

Exemption  from  drilling  and  g3rmnastic8  is  only  granted  on  the 
authority  of  medical  certificates,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  for  half  a  year. 

Boys  with  a  gift  for  singing,  unless  in  individual  cases  exempted  on 
the  authority  of  medical  certificates,  as  in  VI.  and  Y.,  are  bound  also  to 
take  part  in  chorus  singing  in  IV. — ^Ia. 

B.  Arrangements  have  been  made  in  all  Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia 
for  ^e  continuation  of  drawing  for  two  hours  a  week  in  each  dass  up 
to  the  -highest ;  also  for  Elnglt^h  or  Hebrew  in  each  cIbm  from  IIa  to  Ia. 
Intimation  of  the  intention  to  leam  either  of  these  languages  obliges 
pupils  to  continue  the  subject  for  at  least  half  a  year. 

As  regards  the  protection  of  individual  pupils  from  over-strain  occa- 
sioned l^  taking  part  in  volim.tary  subjects,  see  III.  "  Explanations  "  15. 

G.  Respecting  the  separation  of  Ills,  IIIa,  and  IIb,  IIa  in  schools 
where  these  classes  are  stili  tsAight  in  the  same  room,  see  III.  "  Explana- 
tions''I. 

D.  The  brackets  against  Oerman  and  Latin  imply  that  these  two 
subjects  are  to  be  entrusted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  same  teacher. 

*  "  Stunde"  is  translated  throughout  by  "  hour.*'  The  official  Stunde  is  a 
lesson  of  60  minntes'  duration. 
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B. — ^TiMB  Tablb  fob  Rsalqtiq7Asu  (Modern  Schools  with  Latin). 


Religion 


German 

and 

Historical 

NarratioD. 


Latin 


French 


English 


History 

and 

Geography 

Arithmetic 

and 

Alijebra. 

Natural 
Ili>tory. 

Physics 

Chemistry 

and 
Mineralogy. 


VI.   !    V. 


2 


3 


\\2^ 


IV. 


IIlB.lIllA.  IlB. 


■31'     3 


Writing 


I 

I 
\ 

— / 


3 


3 


3 


2 
2 


2 


5     !     5     I     4 


3 


2 


3 


3 


5 


Drawing 


•Total 


25 


2 
1 


3j 


25 


29 


30 


I         I 


IlA. '  IB.    lA.  iTotaL 


I        I 
•        I 


o 


3 


3       3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3  I    3 


5 


_     I     _ 


2 


30    :  30 


Compared 

with 
formerly. 


19 

+  0 

28    ' 

+  1 

43 

11 

1 

31 

1 

3 

18 

2 

28 

2 
SeeOtermMXk. 

42 

—  2 

12 

±  0 

12 

• 

+  0 

G 

±  0 

4 

+  0 

1 
16 

—  2 

1 

30       30  '  33  ;  259 
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Remarks. 

A.  To  these  hours  are  added,  as  (generally)  obligatory,  drilling  and 
gymnastics  tlhree  hours  a  week  for  each  class  from  VI.  to  Ia,  and 
singing  two  hours  a  week  in  VI.  and  V.  In  other  respects,  drilling  and 
gymnestics,  and  singing,  as  in  A.  Gymnasium. 

B.  Respecting  the  separation  of  IIIb,  IIIa,  and  IIb,  IIa,  the  same 
holds  good  as  for  A.  Gymnasium. 

0.  For  the  brackets  against  German  and  Latin,  see  A.  Gymnasium. 
By  combining  the  natural  science  subjects  in  the  handis  of  one  teacher 
it  is  intended  to  rendw  it  possible  occaaionally  to  defvoke  to  one  of  them 
the  hours  aaadgned  to  both. 


,  for  Bigher  ScIlooIb  in  Pi-uaaia.  25& 

C, — ^TiuH  Tablb  roB  Obbbhealschulbn  (Modern  Schools  without  Lntin.) 


- 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III& 

IIIA. 

IlB. 

IlA. 

IB. 

lA. 

Total. 

formerly. 

Religion 

3 

2 

2 

•i 

2 

2 

■i 

•i 

2 

II) 

+  0 

German 

and 

HUtorical 

Narration. 

*1 
.) 

i 

j 

'1 
1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

34 

+  4 

Frenoli 

•J 

•) 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

47 

—  9 

Engliali 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

25 

-' 

History 

EUid 

Geography 

]■' 

a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

28 

—  2 

,?ecG«,i.an 

Arithmetic 

and 

Algebra. 

} 

5 

5 

6 

G 

5 

5 

5 

5 

47 

—  2 

Natural 
History. 

1    '^ 
> 

'- 

- 

^ 

■•= 

Physics    j     - 

- 

- 

•2 

aiemiiitry 

and 
Mineralogy 

l 
}- 

2 

2 

- 

Writing 

2 

Freehand 
Drawing. 

2    1 

Total  - 

25 

" 

28 

30 

"" 

- 

" 

- 

'"■= 

-  ' 

3^ 

'1 

'1 

13 

-  1 

3 
1    - 

,J 

3 

- 

U 

+  2 
+  0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

--  8 
RemariB  A. 

30 

30 

» 

30 

238 

—   18 

Kemarka. 

A.  To  theao  hours  are  added,  a«  (generally)  obligatory,  driUiiifr  itiid 
gymnastics  for  each  class  from  VI.  to  Ia,  mid  singing  tn-o  hours  n  neck 
in  VI.  and  V.  In  other  respecls,  drilling  and  gymnastics,  and  singing, 
oa  in  A.  Gymnnsium. 

BeEidea  this,  linear  drawing  is  taught  as  an  optional  subject  for  two 
hours  in  Classes  IIIa  to  Ia. 

B.  Respecting  the  separation  of  IUb,  IIIa,  and  Iln,  IIa,  the  same  holds 
good  as  for  A.  Gymnasium. 

c.  For  the  brackets  against  German  and  French  see  A.  Gymna*iurH. 
By  combining  the  natural  science  subjects  in  the  hands  of  one  teacher 
it  is  intended  to  render  it  possible  ocoasiond>lly  to  dovot^to  one  of  them 
the  whole  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  otter  also. 
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D. — Tdcb  Tablb  for  Rbalsohulbn. 

The  Time  Table  for  the  Oberrealsohule  holds  good  for  tihese  schools 
from  VI.  to  IIb  inclusive,  provided  that  the  completion  of  tlhe  pro- 
gramme for  Hb^  higher  stage  is  not  interfered  with. 

How  far  it  is  possible  in  oonsideraition  of  local  needs  to  alter  this  Time 
TaJble,  with  the  object  of  increasing  Grerman  in  VI. — II.  inclusive,  and 
oorrespondingly  reducing  arithmetic  and  maithemiatics  and  perhaps 
natural  science  or  else  Frenoh  in  the  respective  stages,  is  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  supervifidng  auibhorities.  The  number  of  hours  per  week 
in  tihe  individual  classes  must  nob  thereby  be  increased.  One  of  the 
possible  forms  of  such  a  programme  is  given  in  D^. 


Di.    . 

A.N0THBR 

FoBM  OF  TiMB  Tablb 

1   FOB 

Rbalschulbk. 

— 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

2 

5 

) 
6 

2 
2 

5 
2 

2 
2 

28 

III. 

2 

5 

5 

5 

2 
2 

5 
2 

2 
30 

II. 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 
1 

5 

2' 
3. 

2 
29 

I. 

2 

1 
3' 

4 

4 

2 
2 

5 

5 

2 
29 

Total. 

Compared 

with 
Formerly. 

— 

Religion. 

3 

2 

13 

+  0 

German  and 
Historical 
Narration. 

5  1  \ 
6 

4 

1 

5 

28 

+  7 

French. 

ej 

eJ 

31 

—  9 

English. 

- 

— 

13 

±0 

History 

and 

Geography. 

}' 

2 

19 

—  3 

See 
German 

Arithmetic 

and 
Mathematics. 

}• 

4 

28 

—  1 

Natural 
History: 

}^ 

2 

10 

8 

—  3 

Natural 
Philosophy. 

}- 

- 

+  0 

Writing. 

2 

2 

6 

—  2 

Freehand 
Drawing. 

}- 

2 

10 

2 

See 
Remarks  A. 

Total  -   - 

25 

25 

166 

—  13 

Remarks. 

A.  To  these  hours  are  added,  as  (generally)  obligatory,  drilling  and 
gymnastics  three  hours  a  week  for  each  class  from  VI.  to  I.,  and  singing 
two  hours  a  week  in  VI.  and  V.  In  other  respects,  drilling  and  gym- 
nastics, and  singing,  as  in  A.  Gymnasium. 

Besides  this,  linear  drawing  is  taught  as  an  optional  subject  for  two 
hours  in  Glasses  III. — ^I. 

B.  For  the  brackets  see  A.  Gymnasium  and  C.  ObsnredfoliuleL 
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Appendix  to  A — D. 

L  The  preliminary  course  of  instruction  up  to  IIb  in  tihe  Gymnasium 
(^  which  Greek  ia  not  generally  compulsory  and!  can  be  supplanted  by 
Englieh)  is  allowed  to  stand  for  the  present.  This  coiu*se,  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  the  higher  course  of  the  Gymnasium  or  of  the  Oberreal- 
schule,  needs  no  special  time  table.  On  the  contrary,  the  time  table  ot 
the  Gymnasium  (apart  from  the  said  alteration  in  the  matter  of  Greek 
and  English)  or,  from  IIa  onwards,  the  time  table  of  the  Oberrealschule, 
following  upon  that  of  the  Gymnasium,  holds  good.  The  approval  of 
the  supervising  authorities  is  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  this  form. 

2.  For  the  connection  between  the  Realgymnasium  and  the  (non-Latin) 
Realschule  the  time  table  of  the  Realgymnasium  and  the  Realschule,  ac- 
cording to  the  so-called  Altona  system,  can  be  left  for  the  present,  pro- 
vided that  the  number  of  hours  per  week  in  the  separate  classes  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  Realschule  and  the  Realgymnasium,  that  conse- 
quently the  number  of  hours  for  separate  subjects  is  cr^rrespondingly 
reduced,  and  that  drilling  and  gymnastics  are  increased  as  provided  for. 
For  drawing  in  the  Realschule  the  same  regulations  hold  good  as  for 
D\  For  the  introduction  of  this  form  the  approval  of  the  supervising 
authorities  is  necessary. 
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n.— SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 


1.— RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION. 


PROTESTANT   RELIGION. 

Preliminary  Remarks. — ^The  aim,  programme  of  work,  and  notes  on 
method  are  substantially  tke  same  for  corresponding  grades  in  aU  kinda 
of  higher  schools. 

A.  Gbnbsal  Au[. 

The  Protestant  religious  instruction  in  higher  schools,  supplemented 
by  the  general  moral  influence  of  the  school,  aims  at  bringing  up  the 
young  in  God's  Word,  and  fitting  them  to  set  a  good  and  active  example 
in  the  future,  both  by  their  religious  and  everyday  life  and  by  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  and  work  of  their  parish. 

B.  Pbogbammb  of  Work. 

VI.— Three   Hours   a   Week. 

Old  Teertament  narratdves  from  a  reading  book.  Before  the  principal 
festivals.  New  Testament  narratives  relating  to  them. 

Catechism :  Ist  eeotion  to  "be  explained  and  learnt  with  Luther's  Com- 
mentary, simple  explanation  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  sections  without 
Luther's  Commentary. 

Committing  to  memory  a  moderate  number  of  texts  from  the  Cate> 
chism  and  of  four  hymns  in  immediate  connection  with  Church  festivals. 

v.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

New  Testament  narratives  from  a  reading  book. 

Catechism :  Revision  of  the  programme  of  the  previous  class ; 
explaining  and  committing  to  memory  the  2nd  section  with  Luther's 
Commentary. 

Texts  from  the  Catechism  and  hymns,  as  in  YI.  H3rmns  already  learnt 
to  be  revised,  and  four  new  ones  committed  to  memory. 

IV.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

General  outline  of  the  divisions  of  the  Bible  and  the  names  and  order 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible.     Practice  in  looking:  out  texts. 

Reading  of  important  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  an 
aid  to  the  revision  of  Bible  narratives. 

Catechism  :  Revision  of  the  programmes  of  YI.  and  Y.  Explaining 
and  committing  to  memory  the  3rd  section  with  Luther's  Commentary 
and  Bible  texts ;  4th  and  5th  sections  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  Texts  from 
the  Catechism  as  in  previous  classes,  and  revision  of  what  has  already 
lieen  learnt. 

Hymns  learnt  in  YI.  and  Y.  to  be  revised,  and  four  new  ones  learnt. 

Ills. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament :  Suitable  extracts  from 
the  Bible,  as  weU  as  Psalms  and  passages  from  the  Book  of  Job,  ia 
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iilu8tratian  of  the  same.     Revision  of  the  Cateoihijsm  learnt  in  VI.,  V. 
and  rV.,  as  well  as  tibe  texts  learnt  in  oonneotian  with  it. 

Hymna  already  learnt  to  be  revised,  and  some  (2 — i)  of  the  more 
valuable  fittajizas  of  modem  hymna 

Instniodon  in  t«he  Churcih  Tear  and  tbe  meaning  of  the  Onler  of 
Divine  Service. 

IIIa.— Two  Hours  a  Week- 

The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  New  Testament :  Suitable  extracts  from 
the  Bible  to  be  read  in  illustration.  Careful  study  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  paraUes. 

Thorough  revision  of  the  Catechism  already  learnt,  and  of  the  texts 
and  hymns  leamt  in  the  former  claases.     Explanation  of  a  few  Psalms. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  connection  with  a  Life  of  Luther. 

Hb. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Bible  reading  to  supplement  and  complete  the  portions  read  in  IIIb 
and  IUa.     Explanation  of  one  of  the  synoptic  gospels. 

Revision  of  the  Catechism,  and  explanation  of  the  relation  of  its  parti» 
to  each  otiher. 

Revision  of  texts,  hymns,  and  Psalms. 

Ha. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Explanation  of  the  whole  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Other  selec- 
tions  from  books  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  read. 
Revision  of  Catechism,  texts,  and  hymns. 

Ib. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Church  history,  so  far  aa  this  is  of  immediate  importance  for  tlie 
religious  training  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Protestant  Church : 
The  Petrine  period  (Judenchristentum),  the  Pauline  conception  of  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ,  St.  Augustine,  Pelagiua,  the  growtih  of  the 
Roman  Cat^lic  Ohurch,  the  Reformatioai  and  events  that  led  up  to  it, 
developm^it  of  the  Protestant  Chiurbh  in  vta  more  important  directions 
(Pietism,  Moravian  Brethren,  Spener,  Wichem),  also  modem  sects, 
such  as  Methodists,  Baptists,  Irvingaites. 

Explanation  of  New  Testament  Scriptures :  The  Gospel  of  St.  John 
and  the  easier  Epistles  (Epistle  to  the  GaJatians,  to  the  Philippians, 
Epistle  of  James,  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Epistle  to  Philemon). 
In  this  Class  and  in  Ia  reference  to  be  made  occasionally  to  the  original 
text. 

Ia. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Elements  of  Faith  and  MomLs  in  ilhe  form  of  an  explanation  of 
Articles  I. — ^XVI.,  XYIII.,  and  XX.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  after  a 
short  previous  dissertation  on  the  three  Creeda 

Explanation  of  New  Tesbamemt  Scriptures:  The  Epistle  to  the 
Romana  and  otiher  Epistles  from  the  seleofaion  given  in  In. 

0.   NOTBS  ON  MbTHOD. 

In  the  new  arrangement  of  the  programme  of  Religious  Instruction 
the  matter  to  be  committed  to  memory  has  been,  cut  down  as  far  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  moral  side  of  the  instruction  may  como 
prominently  forward.  In  religious  instruction  chief  stress  is  to  be  laid 
upon  a  living  acceptance  and  real  assimilation  on  the  part  of  tlhe  pupU 
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of  the  trutiuB  of  flalvatdon  and  the  daties  of  a  CfadstiaQ  j  and  religious 
instniotion  is  to  be  limited  so  ffur  as  it  is  of  a  historical  nature  to  those 
ii£oid6D4fl  which  are  of  l«uiting  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  a 
member  of  the  Church. 

In  no  broncih  of  instruction  is  it  so  true  as  in  this,  that  the  primary 
condition  of  success  lies  in  the  Hving  personoJitj  of  the  teacher  and  'n 
his  speaking  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart.  But  even  where  this  primary 
condition  is  fulfilled  there  must  be  no  laok  of  skill  to  enable  the  teacher, 
by  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  his  exposition  and  questioning,  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  age  of  his  pupils  and  to  make  'has  subject  olear  and 
keep  it  within  the  pupils'  powers  of  comprehension.  The  limitation  of 
the  amount  to  be  committed  to  memory  renders  it  more  possible,  by 
frequent  repetition,  to  secure  for  the  pupil  as  on  abiding  possession  in 
after  life  the  hymns,  Scripture  texts,  and  portions  of  the  Catechism 
which  lie  has  learnt  by  heart. 

The  work  prescribed  for  the  earlier  stage  is  the  Bible  history  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  appropriate  selections  and  by  means  of  a 
suitable  reading  book,  the  learning  by  heart  of  hymns  adapted  to  this 
standard,  and  the  Lutheran  Catechism.  The  teacher  should  endeavour 
to  bring  alU  tihe  different  parts  of  this  scheme  into  living  relation  to 
each  other. 

In  the  intermediate  stage  the  knowledge  of  the  Catechism  is  to  be 
firmly  secured.  The  stock  of  hymns  and  texts  is  to  be  revised  and  ex- 
tended,  and  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as 
set  forth  both  in  (die  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  is  to  be  given.  At 
this  stage  eitemeotary  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  Chuidi  Tear 
and  in  the  Order  of  IHvine  Service,  as  well  as  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Reformation,  especially  in  connection  with  the  person  of  Luther. 
The  intermediate  stage  is  oompleted  in  the  sixth  year's  course,  when  a 
s3moptiio  Gospel  is  rea^  and  explained  as  an  aid  to  a  compr^ensive 
grasp  ol  the  Idf e  of  Christ. 

In  the  higher  stage  the  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
is  extended  over  the  range  indicated  in  the  separate  programmes  of 
work  The  teacher  is  to  be  given  a  free  hand  in  the  seleotion  of  details, 
taking  account,  among  other  things,  of  the  attainments  of  his  pupils. 
The  reading  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  prescribed  for  IIa,  serves  as  an 
introdacti^On  to  Chtiroh  history. 

Church  history  in  the  highest  class  must  only  be  taught  in  its  most 
essential  points,  and  everything  that  is  not  of  immediate  importance 
for  the  religious  training  of  the  younger  members  of  our  Church  must 
be  carefully  exclude  It  must,  therefore,  be  substantially  restricted  to 
the  description  of  the  early  Ohriatian  Church,  the  Reformation  and 
events  that  led  up  to  it,  and  the  most  important  religious  manifestations 
of  modem  times. 

Faith  and  Morals  are  not  taught  according  to  a  system  and  text  book 
but  in  connection  with  the  Gospels  and  Apostolic  writinM  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  Articles  L— XVI.,  XVIH.,  and  XX.  easily  of 
the  latter   being  explamed  after  a  short  introductory  dissertation  on 
the  thh-ee  Creeds. 

Even  in  the  highest  class  of  the  Gymnasium  the  German  text  is  in 
general  to  be  mainly  used  in  reading  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
Greek  text  may  be  employed,  at  any  rate  occasionally,  in  order  to  load 
the  pupil  to  refer  to  the  original  text.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken 
that  the  instruction  shall  not  thereby  acquire  a  philological  character 
to  the  detriment  of  its  main  object. 
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Of  the  so-called  introductory  sciencee  (EinleitungswisseiiBchafteiii) 
to  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  littie  as  possible  is  to  be  given.  Critical 
enquiries  into  this  subject  do  not  Ml  within  the  province  of  ^e  school 


CATHOLIC  RELIGION. 

Preliminary  remarks :  The  aim,  programme  of  work,  and  notes  on 
method  are  substantially  the  same  for  corresponding  grades  in  all  kinds 
of  higher  schools. 

A.  GiBNoaAL  Aim. 

Instruction  in  the  Catholic  Relijgion  in  high<er  schools  should  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  general  organissubion  of  the  school,  not  hol<ting  a 
separate  or  isolated  position,  but  closely  bound  up  in  active  correlation 
with  all  branches  of  the  school  work  which  aim  at  culture  and  education. 
Its  special  mission  is  to  make  the  younger  members  of  the  Catholic 
Churoh,  according  to  tihe  standaaxi  of  their  intellectual  development, 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and!  preoepts  as  well  as  with  the  inward 
and  outward  lilfe  and  work  of  thexr  Churoih,  to  strengtheoi  them  in  the 
conviobion  of  th)e  truth  and  Divine  odgin  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
Church,  and  to  guide  them  faithfully  to  preserve  their  conviction,  dili- 
gently to  foster  it,  and  ever  inviolably  to  acknowledge  it  by  living  in 
and  with  Christ  and  His  Church. 

B.  Pbogrammb  of  Wobk. 

VL— Three   Hours   a   Week. 

The  necessary  prayers ;  brief  directions  to  hear  Holy  Mass  devoutly. 
Instruction  in  Confession,  or  brief  revision  of  what  has  already  been 
given,  as  the  case  may  require.  Catechism  :  The  firat  section,  on  Faith. 
Bible  stories  from  the  Old  Testament,  out  of  a  Bible  history. 

V. — Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Cateohism :  The  second  and  third'  sections,  on  the  Commandments 
and  on  the  Means  of  Grace.     Bible  stories  from  the  New  Testament  to  . 
the  Resurrection  of  Christy  out  of  a  Bible  history. 

m 

IV.— Two  Houra  a  Week. 

Longer  Cateohism :  The  first  section,  on  Faxth.  Bible  histoty :  Con- 
clusion of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  a  fuller  and  more  detailed 
revision  of  the  whole  Bible  history  of  the  New  Testament,  especially 
the  period  of  the  public  teaching  of  Jesus,  from  a  Bible  histoiy.  Some 
hymns  to  be  explained  and  committed  to  memory. 

IIIb. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Longer  Catechism:  The  second  section,  on  the  Commandments. 
Elxplanation  of  the  Chturch  Tear,  in  connection  with  the  first  command- 
ment of  the  Church.  Bible  history :  Fuller  and  more  detailed  revision 
of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testameniti,  spednilly  emphasisiing  its  preparar 
tory,  prophetioal,  and  typical  character,  both  in  individual  prominent 
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personages  and  in  eyents  and  reHgicnus  iofftltufaians.     New  hymns  to  be 
explained  and  committed  to  memory,  including  some  Latdn  hymns. 

IIIa. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Longer  Cateohism :  The  tihird  section,  on  the  Means  of  Grace,  with 
references  to  the  ceremonial  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  at  the 
giving  of  the  Holy  Sacraments  and  the  Saoramentak.  Elements  of 
Church  history  by  moans  of  famous  characters  in  Church  history. 

N.B. — ^A  suitable  manual  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  Longer  Catedusm. 

IIb. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Proof  of  the  Catholic  Faith  (Apologetics).  Doctrine  of  naitunil 
religion,  of  the  Divine  revelation  and  the  staged  of  revelation  (patriarchal 
revelation,  Judaism,  and  Christianity),  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  of  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  of  the  Catholic  Rule  of  Faith,  from  a 
manual.  Revision  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  programmes  of 
work  for  the  middle  stage. 

IIa. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

The  doctrine  of  Faith  oonoeming  God,  Creation  and  Redemption,  from 
a  manual.  Besides  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
those  points  of  doctrine  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
the  time,  appear  to  need  defending  musE  be  treated  at  length.  Fairly 
full  excerpts  from  Church  history  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  princi- 
pally by  means  of  sketches  of  persons  or  epochs,  Church  institutions, 
and  the  lik-e,  in  oonneotion  wiibh  a  manual. 

Ib. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Conduflion  of  the  doctrine  of  Faith,  Sanotifioation  and  Perfection, 
from  a  manual,  according  to  the  programme  for  Ha.  Excerpts  form 
the  Church  history  of  the  middle  ages  and  modem  times  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  programme  for  IIa. 

Ia. — Two  Hours  a  Week. 

General  and  special  morals,  from  a  manual.  This  should  be  taught 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  refutation  of  those  tenets  and  aspirations 
of  the  present  day  which  are  dangerous  to  moral  life  and  to  social  order. 
Comprehensive  revision  of  the  programmes  of  the  higher  classes. 

N.B. — ^When  an  alteration  in  the  above  programmes  is  necessary 
owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  especially  through  several  classes 
having  to  be  taken  together,  the  teacher  will  do  his  utmost,  by  increased 
zeal  and  educational  skill,  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  which  un< 
avoidably  arise  from  such  circumstances,  and  will  endeavoiir,  all  the 
same,  in  the  course  of  the  school  period  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  groimd 
prescribed. 

If  the  arrangements  of  the  school  require  it,  Church  history  alone 
oan  be  taken  in  Ha,  ^sad  Fadith  and  Morals  can  be  reserved  for  Ib  and  Ia. 


0.  Notes  on  Mkchod. 

In  all  classes  religious  education  depends  first  and  foremost  upon  the 
exposition,  explanation,  and  proof  of  the  orthodox  Church  doctrine. 
Speaking  generally,  controversial  points  of  view  must  not  be  intro<kiced, 
even  incidentally,  into  the  course  of  study  before  IIb,  and  even  then 
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only  in  so  far  ae  they  are  required  to  refute  such  errors  as  already  oome 
under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  pupil,  or  are  likely  so  soon  to 
press  themselves  upon  his  attention  that  they  cannot  be  left  unnoticed 
and  unrefuted.  At  the  same  time  attention  must  repeatedly  be  drawn 
to  the  importance  of  discussing  the  objections  of  antagonists,  and  pupils 
must  be  emphatically  reminded  that  the  infallible  authority — ^wMch 
has  already  been  assumed  as  an  axiom— of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  a  full  and  reliable  surety 
for  the  Christian  faith.  In  regard  to  the  amount  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  the  new  arrangement  of  the  programmes  makes  complete 
provision  and  gives  the  necessary  directions  for  the  work  of  the  lower 
and  intermediate  stages.  Only  in  lis  and  m  the  higher  stage  is  the 
teacher  left  to  work  out  for  himself  the  details  of  the  scheme  which 
is  Hh&re  given  merely  in  general  outline. 

The  aim  of  religious  teaching  can  only  be  attained  by  a  sure  foundar 
tion  of  sound  religious  knowledge,  faithful  conviction,  and  loyalty  to 
the  Church,  and  by  this  means  alone  can  it  be  hoped  to  carry  out  the 
other,  and  that  not  the  least  and  most  unimportant,  part  of  its  purpose, 
viz.,  to  bring  about  in  a  thorough  and  lasting  manner  the  religious 
education  and  moral  improvemen't  of  tihe  pupil.  In  this  the  persona] 
example  of  the  teadher  is  of  special  importance. 

Faith  and  Morals  are  treated  in  three  successive  courses,  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  division  into  three  stages  of  the  schools  with  nine  year 
courses — each  time  ip  more  extended  form  and  in  greater  detail.  The 
knowledge  which  the  pupils  have  acquired  in  non-religious  branches  of 
study  is  to  be  turned  to  account  as  much  as  possible  in  their  religious 
iDstruction.  In  the  interest  of  the  pupils  who  are  leaving  school  after 
having  gone  through  IIa,  the  most  important  work  prescribed  for  this 
class  is  a  popular  exposition  of  the  proof  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Herein  the  chief  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ; 
for,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  the  real  moral  life  rests  upon 
obedience  to  the  Church  as  the  accredited  defender  and  interpreter  of 
the  Divine  ordinances,  and  therein  lies  a  special  protection  against  the 
perverse  tendencies  of  the  present  day,  which  are  dangeroue  to  moral 
order. 

Just  as  instruction  in  Faith  and  Morals  must  always  be  based  upon 
Bible  history,  so  the  teaching  of  Bible  history  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  inculcation  of  doctrinal  truths  and  moral  precepts.  To  this 
end  it  is  desirable  that  in  the  higher  stage  instruction  in  Faith  and 
Morals  should,  so  far  as  time  and  opportunity  allow,  be  oombined  with 
the  reading  or  narration  of  short  selected  portions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, e.g.,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  selected  parables  or  incidents 
from  the  life  of  Christ. 

The  introduction  to  Church  history  in  the  middle  stage  is  followed 
by  a  fuller  study  of  the  subject  in  the  higher  stage — in  both  cases  prin- 
cipally in  the  form  of  portraits.  The  chief  aim  is  not  to  present  to  the 
pupils  and  fix  in  their  memory  the  greatest  possible  mass  of  details; 
but  to  teach  them  to  reverence  and  love  the  Church,  and  to  make  them 
see  in  its  history,  above  all,  the  unfolding  of  a  design  of  Divine  provi- 
dence. The  application  and  importance  of  this  subject  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view  follows  naturally. 
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2.-*ERMAN. 

Preliminary  Remarks :  The  aim,  programme  of  work  and  notes  on 
method  are  substantially  the  same  for  the  corresponding  grades  in  all 
kinds  of  higher  schools. 

A.  GamBRAL  Aim. 

Readiness  in  the  correct  oral  and  written  use  of  the  mother  tongae, 
acquaintance  with  the  most  important  sections  of  the  history  of  our 
poetry  in  connection  with  what  the  pupils  are  reading,  and  awakening 
of  the  aense  ol  patriotism,  especially  by  an  introduction  to  Germanic 
legend  and  such  ma«rt>erpieoes  of  our  literature  as  are  of  most  value 
for  school  purposes. 

B.  PaOOBAlCMB  OF  WOBK. 

VI. — ^Four  or  Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Grammar:  Parte  of  speech  end  structure  of  the  simple  sentence. 
Differences  between  strong  and  weak  inflection.  (Terminology  through- 
out the  same  as  in  Latin.) 

Exercises  in  spelling  by  means  of  weekly  dictations  in  class. 

Reading  of  poems  and  pieces  of  prose  (fables,  fairy  tales,  stories  from 
the  legends  and  history  of  the  native  land). 

Oral  reproduction  of  stories  related  in  class.  Learning  by  heart  and 
intelligent  recitation  of  poems. 

V. — ^Three  or  Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Grammar :  The  simple  and  extended  sentence.  Essentials  of  the  com- 
pound sentence.  ISxercises  in  spelling  and  punctuation  by  means  of 
weekly  dictations  in  class. 

Ond  reproduction  of  stories.  First  attempts  at  written  reproduction, 
in  the  first  half-year  in  class,  in  the  second  half-year  as  home  work. 

Stories  from  the  ancient  legends  and  history.  In  other  respects  as 
in  VL 

rV. — ^Three  or  Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Grammar :  The  compound  sentence.  The  rudiments  of  word  forma- 
tion, illustrated  by  typical  examples. 

Ebcercises  in  spelling  in  class,  alternately  with  freer  written  reproduc- 
tion of  what  has  been  heard  in  class  (home  work  every  four  weeks). 

Reading  of  poems  and  pieces  of  prose.  Reproduction.  Learning 
by  heart  and  intelligent  recitation  of  poems. 

IHb. — ^Two  or  Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Grammar :  Comprehensive  survey  of  the  most  important  grammatical 
rules  peculiar  to  the  German  language. 

Home  composition  every  foiur  weeks  in  the  form  of  narrat-ions, 
descriptions,  sketches,  and  translations  from  what  is  read  in  foreign 
languages. 

Reading  of  prose  and  verse  pieces  (dealing  with  Northern  and 
Ge|*fnapic    legends,    universal    historv,    the    history    of    oivilisation^ 
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geography,  natural  history,  as  well  as  epio  poetry,  and  particularly 
ballads).  Notes  on  the  charaoteriatdcs  of  poetry,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  initerpretation  of  what  is  read.  Learning  by  heart  and 
recitation  of  poems  as  in  lower  dassea 

IIIa. — Two  or  Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Home  oompositionfl  as  in  Ills,  as  well  as  aooounts  of  personal 
experiences,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 

Readings  in  general  as  m  UIb,  buib  with  gradual  diminution  of 
prose  and  increase  of  verse  readings.  Lyric  and  dramatic  poetry 
(especially  Sdhiller's  ''  Glocke  "  and  ''  Wilhebn  Tdl  ")•  Furtiher  notes 
on  the  principles  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  based  on  what  is  read  (indukti 
zu  beb&ndelnde  Bdehrungen).  (In  Modem  Sohools  (Reaknstalten) 
Voss's  translation  of  Homer  instead  of  the  drama.)  Learning  by  heart 
and  reoitaftion  of  poems  and  passages  of  poetry  as  in  the  earlier  stages. 

IIb. — ^Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Practical  introduction  to  essay  writing  by  exercises  in  class  in  finding 
out  and  arranging  the  subject  matter,  kn.  easy  essay  (abhandelnder 
Art)  every  four  weeks,  especially  comparisons  as  well  as  narrative 
descriptions  or  accounts  of  personal  experiences  as  in  IIIa,  only  wider 
in  scope.     Also  translations  from  what  is  read  in  foreign  languages. 

Reading:  "Jungfrau  von  Orleans"  (in  Modem  Sdhools  ''Wilhelm 
Tell"),  "Minna  von  Bomhelm,"  "Hermann  und  Dorothea."  The 
explanation  should  aim  in  the  simplest  manner  possible  at  making  the 
pupil  grasp  the  whole  as  one  perfect  and  complete  work  of  art.  Learning 
by  heart  of  passages  of  poetry,  and  first  attempts  on  the  pert  of  the 
pupils  to  give  vi/ua  voce  short  or%injaI  criticisms  on  what  they  have  read. 

ILl — ^Three  or  Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Essay  writing  at  home  and  in  class.  Short  papers  on  subjects  chosen 
from  the  intellectual  range  acquired  by  the  pupil  in  the  course  of  in* 
struction.    About  eight  essays  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  addition — 

1.  Litroduction  to  the  "  Niebelungenlied,"  with  specimens  from  the 
original  text  read  and  explained  by  the  teacher.  A  cursory  glance  at 
Northern  legends  and  the  great  Germanic  legendary  world,  at  the 
dhivalrouis  epics  and  lyrics  (Tristan,  Parzifal,  eta).  Occasional  lessons 
on  pinloilogy  by  means  of  typical  examples. 

2.  Comprehensive  revision  of  the  different  kinds  of  poetry. 

3.  Readings  of  dramas  (e.g.,  "  Wallenstein,"  "Egmont,"  "G6ta")- 

4.  Occasional  learning  %  heart  of  passages  of  poetry.  Preparation 
and  delivery  by  pupils  of  viva  voce  reviews  of  the  substance  of  important 
Middle  High  German  poems  or  modem  dramas  and  other  poems  that 
have  been  read. 

Ib. — Three  or  Pour  Hours  a  Week. 

Essay  writing  at  home  and  in  class  as  in  IIa. 
In  additi'jn — 

1.  Portraits  from  the  history  of  German  literature  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  to  the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  given  condsely. 

2.  Reading :  Lessing's  critical  treatises  ("  Laokoon  ") ;  a  few  odes  of 
Klopstoek ;  Schillw's  and  Goethe's  philosophical  lyrics.  In  addition — 
dramas,  especially  "Iphigenie,"  "Braut  von  Messina"  (in  Modern  Schools 
ft^sp  translatipniif  of  Sophocles'  tfa^edies).     Specimens  of  mpdem  poetrv. 
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3.  Viva  voce  reviews  by  tlie  pupils  of  tibe  Uvea  and  works  of  poets,  as 
in  IIa.  Harder  selections  from  a  reading  book  for  I.  can,  under  certain 
circumstances,  takes  the  place  of  the  prescribed  prose  readings  in  this 
class  and  in  Ia. 

Ia. — ^Three  or  Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Essay  writing  at  home  and  in  class,  as  in  IIa  and  Ib. 
In  addition — 

1.  The  lives  of  Schiller  and  Groethe  and  their  most  famous  contem- 
poraries, as  well  as  of  the  more  important  modem  poets. 

2.  Readings  taken  from  the  "  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie,"  in  addition 
to  the  readings  of  dramas,  and  especially  of  Shakespeare  in  a  translation 
(in  the  Classical  Schools,  Gymnasia). 

3.  Preparation  and  delivery  by  pupils  of  viva  voce  reviews  of  the  lives 
and  works  of  poets. 

0.   NOTBS  ON  MbTHOD. 

For  the  relation  of  German  to  the  other  subjects  of  instruction,  see 
III.  "  Explanations,  etc.,"  6. 

Grammatical  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  has  been  retained  in 
order  to  give  the  pupil  a  definite  standard  whereby  he  may  judge  his  own 
and  other  people's  diction,  and  to  guide  him  afterwards  in  cases  of  doubt. 
This  instruction  must,  however,  be  limited  to  what  is  strictly  necessary, 
and  must  aHways  rest  upon  definite  examples.  German  grammar  must 
no  longer  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  grammar  of  foreign 
languAgee  in  German  higher  schools. 

Materials  for  the  graduated  exercises  in  writing  are  to  be  taken  from 
th«  subjects  being  taught.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  preclude 
essays  on  matters  of  more  general  scope  from  being  set  in  the  higher 
classes,  in  so  far  as  sufficient  preparation  for  them  can  be  expected  to 
have  been  acquired  from  the  general  instruction.  Themes  based  upon 
th<e  reading  are  recommended,  particularly  in  the  higher  classes.  Teachers 
must,  however,  bo  particularly  warned  against  tibe  danger  of  making 
exoessiye  demands  upon  pupiib,  especially  in  reference  to  the  scope  of 
these  tasks. 

On  the  question  of  utilising  for  the  teaching  of  Grerman  translation 
from  foreign  languages  and  short  compositions  on  what  has  been  learnt 
in  other  subjects,  attention  may  be  called  to  III.  "  Explanations,  etc.,"  5. 

Guidance  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  set  is  necessary  in  all  stages, 
but  it  should  be  given  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  learn  more  and  more, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  to  find  out  t^e  salient  points  and  the 
arrangement  of  them  for  themselves. 

Simplicity  of  style,  especially  in  the  structure  of  sentences,  is  to  be 
insisted  upon,  and  foreign  constructions  are  to  be  rigidly  excluded. 
Foreign  words  for  which  good  German  expressions  can  be  found,  and 
which  render  fully  and  exactly  the  same  idea,  are  to  be  weeded  out. 
Nevertheless,  a  reasonable  discretion  is  essential  on  this  point,  so  as  not 
to  afford  an  opening  to  arbitrary  pedantry;  and  it  is  advisable  that 
special  rules  on  this  subject  should  be  established  for  each  school. 

Careful  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  good  oral  expres* 
sion  in  all  subjects  and  in  all  stages.  But,  above  all,  the  teacher  himself 
must  set  a  good  example.  Any  carelessness  in  this  respect  exercises 
a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  style  of  the  pupils. 

Iptelli^ent?  expressive  reading  and  recitation  bjr  the  pupils  mqst  be 
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oontinuaJly  practased.  Besides  this  the  pupils  in  the  higher  claaees  at 
regular  intervals  prepare  beforehand  and  deliver  without  notes  short 
lectures  on  what  they  have  read  or  heard.  The  lectures  are  afterwards 
criticised  by  the  teacher  of  the  class. 

Moderation  must  be  carefully  observed  in  setting  work  to  be  learnt 
by  heart,  and  the  authorised  selection  of  poems  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  most  schools  should  be  subjected  to  repeated  scrutiny. 

In  the  selection  of  subjects  for  reading,  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  class  reading  and  private  reading.  In  the  former  the  selection 
of  something  that  can  serve  as  a  suitable  type  for  the  corresponding 
grade  in  all  schools  must  be  kept  in  view ;  in  the  latter  special  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  individuality  of  the  pupil.  In  the  lower  and  inter- 
mediate stages  poems  which  are  chosen  for  class  work  are  in  the  first 
place  to  bo  read  aloud  and  in  good  style  by  the  teacher.  Then  the  neces- 
sary explanations,  both  of  the  language  and  of  the  substance,  are  to  be 
given,  and  the  principal  incidental  ideas  are  to  be  brought  out  by  the 
teacher  and  pupils  together.  The  poem  is  then  read  aloud  by  one  of  the 
pupils,  and  afterwards  set  to  be  learnt,  so  that  it  may  be  recited  and 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  next  lesson.  Even  in  the  reading  of  longer 
works  in  the  higher  classes  the  leading  ideas  are  to  be  sought  out  with 
the  help  of  the  pupils,  the  main  sections  and  their  systematic  arrange- 
)nent  are  to  be  shown,  and  in  this  way  the  work  is  to  be  made  clear  to 
the  pupils  as  a  whole.  Attention  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  paid  to  the 
artistic  form  of  the  work.  A  comparison  of  different  poems  which  treat 
of  the  same  subject  is  especially  to  be  recommended.  The  construction 
of  the  epics  and  dramas  read,  as  well  as  the  characters  of  the  persons 
that  occur  in  them,  are  to  be  brought  thoroughly  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  pupils. 

The  prose  reading,  which  is  in  all  stages  to  be  cultivated  side  by  side 
with  the  poetry,  is  intended  to  widen  the  ideas  and  views  of  the  pupil, 
and  especially  in  the  higher  stage  to  offer  material  for  the  discussion  of 
important  conceptions  and  ideas  on  matters  of  general  interest.  Under 
apt  guidance,  this  reading  can  in  the  highest  class  take  the  place  of  the 
introduction  to  philosophy,  which  is  often  studied  with  so  little  profit, 
and  which  is  not  included  in  this  programme  as  a  special  subject. 

For  the  treatment  of  Middle  High  German,  see  b.  Programmes  of 

Work. 

The  teacher  must  always  be  ready  to  assist  the  pupil  with  advice  in 
the  suitable  choice  of  books  for  private  reading,  and  he  must  endeavour 
above  all  to  awaken  interest  and  pleasure  in  it. 

Next  to  religion  and  history,  German  is  the  subject  which  is  of  the 
greatest  moral  importance  in  the  organic  life  of  our  higher  schools.  The 
task  assigned  to  it  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  the  necessary  condi- 
tionfi  for  its  successful  aocompli^fliment  are  a  thorough  comprehemsion  of 
our  langiiasre  and  history  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  the  treasures  of  our  literature,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
patriotism,  whereby  he  may  be  able  to  instil  into  the  sensitive  hearts  of 
our  young  people  enthusiasm  for  the  German  lanqruage,  for  the  German 
people,  and  for  the  q^eatne«!8  of  the  German  intellect. 
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3.— LATIN. 


A.  GYMNASIUM. 

A.   GSNBRAL  Am. 

To  enable  boys  to  understand  the  more  important  classical  writers  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  give  them  a  linguistic  training. 

B.  Pboorammb  of  Wobk. 

VI.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 

Accidence,  etriotJj  limited  to  wh&t  is  regular,  and  exclusive  of  deponent 
verbst  Acquirement  of  an  adequate  vocabulary  from  the  reading  book 
as  a  preparation  for  the  reading  of  authors. 

Materials  for  the  reader  and  exercise  book  are  drawn  mainly  from 
Roman  mythology  and  history,  so  that  both  the  matter  and  language 
may  serve  as  a  first  step  towards  reading  Roman  authors.  The  matter 
is  as  far  as  possible  connected,  and  consists  primarily  and  principally  of 
Latin  pieces  and  German  readings  corresponding  to  them.  All  the 
passages  are  construed  in  class,  at  first  under  the  guidance  and  with  the 
aasistance  <A  the  teacher,  but  gradually  more  and  more  independently  ; 
then  they  are  set  to  be  translated  agiain  afterwards  at  home.  Practice 
in  construing  and  retranslation.  Regular  exercises  for  oral  and  written 
practice  in  class  are  made  up  from  the  Latin  and  Grerman  pieces. 

Elementary  rules  of  syntax  are  taught  indirectly  from  the  text,  e.^., 
expressions  of  time  and  place,  the  ablative  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
commonest  conjunctions  (cum-y  guamquam,  ut,  ne),  and  a  few  elementary 
rules  aibout  the  order  of  words.  Once  a  week  for  half  an  hour  an  exercise 
made  up  from  what  has  been  read  is  done  in  class  without  books.  A 
fair  copy  of  this  exeroise  is  to  be  made.  Towairds  the  end  of  the  sdhool- 
year  special  translations,  prepared  beforehand  in  class,  can  be  set  as 
home  work  instead  of  this  exercise. 

v.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 

Revision  of  the  regular  accidence,  deponent  verbs,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant irregular  forms  of  the  accidence.  Acquirement  of  a  suitable 
vocabulary,  as  in  VI.  Words  which  do  not  occur  in  the  reading  book 
are  not  to  be  given. 

Reader  and  exercise  book,  as  in  VI. 

Rules  of  syntax  drawn  from  the  text  as  required,  e.g,f  accusative  and 
infinitive,  agreement  of  participles,  ablative  lisolute,  construction  with 
names  of  towns,  and  a  few  necessary  remarks  on  style.  Oral  and  written 
exercises  for  practice  m  class,  and  fair  copies,  ss  in  VI.  Alternately 
with  the  latter,  special  translations,  prepared  beforehand  in  dass^  are 
set  as  home  work. 

IV. — Seven  Hours  a  Week. 

Readinsr  (in  the  first  half-year,  three  hours;  in  the  second,  four 
hours) :  "  Oomelius  Nepos,"  or  a  suitable  reader.  In  the  fii»t  half-year 
the  readino:  h  prepared  in  class.  Diligent  practice  in  construing,  unseen 
translation  and  r^ranslation. 
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Peculiarities  of  style,  important  idioms  and  83mon7m8  (with  their  dis- 
tinctions) to  be  learnt  incidentally  as  they  occur  in  reading. 

Grammar  (in  the  first  half-year,  four  hours;  in  the  second,  three 
hours) :  Revision  of  the  accidence.  The)moat  important  rules  on  the  use 
of  l^e  cases,  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
book  that  is  being  read.     Syntax  of  the  verb  as  far  as  necessary. 

Oral  and  written  translations  into  Latin  from  an  exercise  book  con- 
taining passages  akin  to  what  is  being  read. 

Once  a  week  a  short  translation  into  Latin  in  connection  with  the 
reading,  either  in  sdhool  or  as  home  work.  In  addition,  three  written 
translations  into  German  in  the  course  of  the  half-year. 

HIb. — Seven  Houra  a  Week. 

Reading  (four  hours) :  Csesar,  '  Beii  Gall.' 

Guidance  in  preparation.  Careful  and  frequent  practice  in  construing, 
unseen  translation,  and  retranslation.  Peculiarities  of  style,  etc.,  etc., 
as  in  rV. 

Grammar  (three  hours) :  Revision  of  case  syntax.  Principal  rules 
for  the  syntax  of  tense  and  mood.     Method  of  inatruotion  as  in  IV. 

Oral  and  written  translations  into  Latin  from  an  exercise  book  founded 
on  C»sar. 

Once  a  week  a  translation  into  Latin  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
read,  either  in  school  or  as  home  work.  Every  six  weeks,  in  place  of 
this  work  in  school,  a  written  translation  into  German. 

IIL^.— Seven  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (four  hours) :  CsBsar,  '  Bell.  Gall.' ;  Ovid,  '  Metam.,'  from 
an  authorised  selection.  Guidance  in  translating  in  class.  Explanation 
and  practice  of  dactylic  hexameters.  Method  of  reading  and  exercises 
as  in  niB. 

Grammar  (three  hours) :  Revision  and  ampMceition  of  the  syntax  of 
tense  and  mood.     The  remaining  chief  rules  of  the  syntax  of  the  verb. 

Method  of  instruction,  use  of  the  exercise  book,  and  written  exercises, 

as  in  IIIb. 

IIb. — Seven  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (four  hours) :  Easier  orationa  of  Cicero,  seleotione  from  Livy 
and  Virgil — ^the  latter  from  an  authorised  selection,  giving  complete 
scenes  and  a  general  survey  of  the  whole — or  from  Ovid. 

Guidance  in  preparation.  Practice  in  unseen  translation  and  rdirans- 
lation.  Learning  by  heart  of  some  passages  of  poetry.  Rules  of  style 
and  distinction  of  synonymous  words  as  tihey  occur  in  reading. 

Grammar  (three  hours) :  Revision  and  ampilifioation.  Every  week  a 
short  translation  into  L»tin  in  connection  with  what  has  been  read, 
either  in  school  or  as  home  work.  Every  six  weeks,  in  place  of  this 
work  in  school,  a  written  translation  into  German. 

Ha. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (five  hours):  Livy  and  Sallust,  with  special  r^^gard  to 
iMstoricaJ  instruction ;  selected  omtions  of  Cicero ;  Virgil,  from  an 
autihorised  selection.  Regular  practice  in  unseen  translation.  Learning 
by  heart  some  passages  of  Virgil-     Rules  of  style,  etc.,  as  occasion 

demands,  as  in  IIb. 

Comprehensive  review  of  the  peculiarities  of  style,  and  revision  of 
grammar  in  connection  with  what  is  read.     Every  fortnight  a  written 
1396.  ^  2 
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translation  into  Latin,  alternately  in  school  and  as  home  work.  In 
addition,  every  six  weeks,  a  translation  into  German  in  schooL  As 
occasion  arises,  a  Latin  summary,  solely  as  a  digest  of  what  has  been 
read.     (One  hour.) 

Ib. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (five  hours) :  Tacitus ;  selectione  from  Cicero's  letters  and 
from  Horace.  Supplementary  private  reading — particularly  from  Livy. 
Regular  practice  in  unseen  translation.  Learning  by  heart  of  some 
passages  from  Horace.  Study  of  the  necessary  rules  on  style  and 
synonymous  ideas  as  they  occur  in  the  author. 

Every  fortnight  a  translation  into  Latin  in  connection  with  what  has 
been  reed,  alternately  in  school  and  as  home  work.  At  the  same  time, 
every  six  weeks,  a  translation  into  German  in  school.  Revision  of  rules 
of  grammar  and  style  as  they  arise  out  of  this  written  work.  Stunmaries 
as  in  Ha.     (One  hour.) 

Ia. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (five  hours) :  As  in  Ib,  onJy,  instead  of  Cicero's  letters,  one 
of  the  longer  orations.  Supplementary  private  reading — ^particularly 
Livy.     Practice  in  unseen  translation,  etc.,  as  in  Ib. 

Written  work  as  in  Ib.     Summaries  as  in  IIa.     (One  hour.) 


B.  REALGYMNASIUM. 

A.  Genbbal  Aim. 

To  enable  boys  to  understand  the  easier  passages  of  the  authors  read 
in  the  highest  class,  and  to  give  a  linguistic  training. 

B.  Proorammb  op  Work. 

VI.— Eight  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 

V. — Eight  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 

IV. — Seven  Hoiurs  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 

IIIb. — Pour  Hours  a  Week. 

Residing  (two  hours) :  Caesar,  "  Bell.  GaJl.,"  or  from  a  suitable  reader. 

Grammar  (two  hours) :  Revision  of  the  accidence  and  amplification  of 
the  case  syntax.  Syntax  of  the  moods,  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  reading. 
Practice  in  written  and  oral  translations  from  German. 

IIIa. — ^Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading  (two  hours) :  Caesiir,  "  Bell.  Gall."  (selections). 

Grammar  (two  hours) :  The  most  necessary  part  of  the  syntax  of 
tense  and  mood.  The  rest  as  in  IIIb.  In  addition,  written  and  oral 
translations  from  German  and  Latin. 
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IIb. — ^Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Keading  (two  hours):  Ceesar,  "Bell.  Gall."  (selections);  Ovid, 
"  Metam./'  from  an  auftliorised  selection.  Explanation  and  practice  of 
dactylic  hexameters. 

Grammar  (one  hour) :  Revision  of  accidence  and  syntax  as  occasion 
arises  in  the  written  work  to  be  done  every  fortnight.  No  exercise  book 
is  used.     Written  tranalationa  from  Latin. 

IIa.— Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading :  Caesar ;  Ovid,  "  Metam.,"  from  an  authorised  selection. 
Written  work :  Every  fortnight  a  translation  from  Latin.     In  connec- 
tion therewith  revision  of  gramnt&r  as  occasion  arises. 

Ia  and  Ib. — ^Three  Hours  a  Week  Each. 

Reading :  Simpler  portions  of  Livy ;  Cicero,  "  In  Caitil,"  L,  II.,  or  III. ; 
easier  passages  from  Virgil's  "-^neid,"  from  an  authorised  selection,  as 
in  the  Gymnasium. 

Written  work :  Every  fortnight  a  translation  from  Livy.  In  connec- 
tion therewith  revision  of  grammar  as  occasion  arises. 

0.  Notes  on  Method. 

A.  GYMNASIUM. 

1.  Grammar,  Vocabulary,  and  Written  Exercises. — In  accordance 
with  the  general  aim,  preparation  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
authors,  and  linguistic  training  are  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view  in  the 
directions  denoted.  From  VI.  upwards  the  selection  of  what  is  to  be 
learnt  and  of  the  exercises  is  to  be  determined  accordingly,  and  it  must 
throughout  be  limited  to  what  is  normai.  Grammar  and  the  exercises 
in  connection  with  it  are,  moreover,  only  to  be  treated  as  a  means  to 
the  attammeiit  of  the  end  denoted. 

In  the  choice  of  a  grammar  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  differ  too 
much  in  its  general  arrangement  from  the  Greek  grammar  used  in  the 
same  school. 

Lower  Stage. — It  is  in  general  not  recommended  that  the  earliest 
instruction  in  VI.  should  begin  with  rules^  but  with  Latin  sentences 
which  are  to  be  translated  first  by  the  teacher,  and  afterwards  by  the 
pupils.  After  a  number  of  sentences,  chosen  with  a  definite  end  in  view, 
have  been  practised,  and  the  declensions  explained  from  them,  and 
afterwards  collected  and  compared,  then  only  are  the  rules  which  are  to 
be  committed  to  memory  in  each  instance  to  be  applied  to  them.  The 
vocabulary  to  be  acquired  is  taken  from  what  has  been  read.  Side  by 
side  with  this  preliminary  preparation  go  oral  and  written  exercises  on 
whait  has  been  read  and  learnt,  in  tihe  form  of  translations  into  German 
and  Latin  of  variations  of  the  sentences. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  instruction  by  insist 
mg  too  much  on  the  niceties  of  pronunciation. 

Intermediate  Staple. — ^When  once  a  good  knowledge  has  been  attained 
in  VI.  and  V.  of  the  commonest  nouns  and  verbs,  and  of  the  rules  of 
syntax  most  essential  for  translation,  then  in  the  intermediate  stage 
Rvstematic  practice  in  the  further  necessary  rules  of  syntax  follows. 
Here,  too,  the  method  always  to  be  adopted  is  to  start  with  a  number 
of  model  sentences  illustrating  the  rules  in  point,  and  drawn  as  far  as 
possible  from   what  has  been  read,  and  then,  after  they  have  been 
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explained,  to  have  them  committed  to  memory.  Special  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  summarising  equivalent  and  kindred  forms  as  they  occur^ 
a  ad  to  bringing  special  cases  under  the  head  of  the  general  rule. 

Vocabulary  and  oral  or  written  exercises  are  to  be  amplified,  always  in 
connection  with  what  is  being  read.  The  exercises  in  translation  into 
Latin  must,  as  a  rule,  be  taken  from  an  exercise  book  founded  upon  the 
prose  author  being  read. 

By  an  intimate  connection  of  this  kind  between  the  individual  parts 
of  the  instruction,  and  by  the  intellectual  discipline  arising  from  it, 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  writers  is  ensured. 

Higher  Stage. — In  the  single  hour  that  is  assigned  to  grammar  in  the 
higher  stage  no  more  can  be  attempted  than  to  secure  the  complete 
mastery  of  what  has  already  been  acquired,  and  occasionally  to  sum- 
marise and  amplify  what  has  already  been  leamt  as  an  aid  to  the 
reading.  Special  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  parts  of  speech,  points  of 
style,  and  S3monyms  are  to  be  treated  only  as  they  arise  in  reading,  and 
must  be  limited  in  moderation  to  what  is  essential  and  incontrovertible. 

The  pieces  for  translation  into  Latin  to  be  done  at  home  or  in  school, 
are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  composed  by  the  teacher  in  connection  with  what  has 
been  read.  They  must  be  simple,  and  treated  almost  as  mere  r^transla- 
tions  into  Latin. 

2.  Rbadino. — ^The  more  thorough  the  grounding  in  grammar  and 
vocabulary  the  fewer  will  be  the  initemiptions  arising  from  the  explana- 
tion of  formal  difficulties,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  attention  paid  in 
every  case  to  the  explanation  of  the  matter  itself.  Any  attempts  to 
employ  the  methods  of  explaining  grammar  which  have  already  been 
distinctly  objected  to  in  the  "  Explanations  to  the  Curricula  of  1882  "  are 
^o  be  strictly  discountenanced.  The  comprehension  of  the  subject  matter 
and  the  introduction  to  the  intellectual  life  and  civilisation  of  the  Romans 
is  the  chief  thing. 

The  importance — ^which  is  emphasised  in  the  programmes  of  work — 
of  preparation  in  class  for  the  reading  of  new  or  more  difficult  authors 
must  always  be  observed. 

The  best  explanation  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  good  German  translation 
\>f  the  author.  This  is  to  be  worked  out  in  class  by  the  teacher  and 
pupils  together,  and  to  be  repeated  by  the  pupils.  In  this  way.  the 
mischief  that  arises  from  the  use  of  printed  translations  will  be  most 
effectually  prevented.  The  systematically  graduated  translations  from 
Latin,  written  in  class,  are  itJhe  best  criterion  of  the  degree  of  skill 
attained. 

When  certain  portions  or  a  complete  work  have  been  translated,  a 
general  survey  of  the  subject-matter  and  of  its  systematic  arrangement 
is  to  be  taken  with  the  pupil.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  higher  stage, 
not  only  the  main  ideas,  but  also  the  artistic  form  of  the  work  are  to 
be  made  clear  to  the  pupil  by  the  teacher.  In  authors  or  writings  which 
cannot  be  read  in  full  care  should  be  taken  to  select  passages  which  are 
connected  with  each  other  in  subject-matter,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  give 
a  complete  picture.  Unseen  translations,  which  are  to  be  repularly 
practised,  must  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  completeness  of  this  picture. 

The  reading  of  prose  and  verse  side  by  side  is,  on  the  whole,  not  to  be 
recommended. 

A  point  of  view  which  has  hitherto  been  too  little  appreciated,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  is  of  very  great  importance  as  reprards  the  concen- 
tration of  the  instruction,  is  the  close  association  of  prose  reading  with 
history.  While  this  holds  good  for  German  and  all  foreign  languages,  it 
does  so  especially  for  Latin.     It  becomes  possible  by  this  means,  without 
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OYerburdeiimg  tbe  histxnrioal  infltarucdom,  to  oequire  a  badcgroimd 
enlivened  by  individual  traita  for  important  portions  of  history  and 
conspiouooa  oharaotens.  Appropriate  illnstrationB,  suolh  aa  are  so 
plentifully  afforded  by  imitationa  of  anoieDit  works  of  art  and  other 
repreeentataoua  of  ancient  life,  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 

The  depoaitdon  of  Cicero  from  ita  hithedx)  prominent  position  in  school 
reading  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  alteration  in  the  aim  of  instruction. 
The  orations  and  letters  to  be  read  are  to  be  treated  first  and  foremost 
for  their  subject-matter. 

B.  REALGYMNASIUM. 

As  to  ^&  method  of  inatruotion  in  Latin  in  the  Realgymnasja, 
the  same  remarks  hold  good  as  for  the  Gymnasia,  the  more  limited  aim 
and  programme  and  the  shorter  time  allowed  for  it  being,  of  coimie, 
taken  into  consideration. 

In  111  and  IIb,  in  the  Realgymnasia,  the  teacher  is  at  Kberty  now  and 
then  to  devote  the  whole  time  either  to  reading  or  to  grammar  and  oral 
or  written  exercises.  In  I  the  whole  time,  apart  from  the  written 
translations  from  Latin,  is  given  to  the  author,  and  only  occasionally  are 
individual  lessons  to  be  applied  to  grammatical  revision  and  summaries 

In  the  Realgymnasium,  as  well  as  in  the  Gymnasium,  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  everything  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  mere  tenta- 
tive guessing. must  be  absolutely  tabooed. 
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4.— GREEK- 


A.  Gbnebal  Alii. 

To  enable  bojs  to  understand  the  more  important  classical  Greek 
writers. 

fi.    PBOailAHMB  OF  WORK. 

IIIb. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

The  regular  accidence  of  the  Attic  dialect  up  to  liquid  verbs  inclusive- 
The  most  necessary  rules  of  phonology  and  accents  in  connection  with 
the  declensions  and  conjugations.  Learning  by  heart  of  words  as  far 
as  they  are  necessary  for  the  reading,  special  vocabularies  which  are  not 
foimded  on  the  reading  being  excluded.  Individual  rules  of  syntax  are 
to  be  drawn  inductively  from  the  reading. 

Regularly  once  a  fortnight  from  the  very  first  there  are  to  be,  partly 
as  home  work  and  partly  in  school,  oral  and  written  translations  into 
Greek  in  connection  with  the  reading  matter,  to  serve  as  practice  in  the 
accidence. 

Reading  from  a  suitable  reader.  The  pupils  begin  reading  at  once, 
and  pass  on  as  soon  as  possible  to  connected  pieces.  The  materials  are 
to  be  taken  from  Greek  mythology  and  history.  Care  is  to  b©  taken  that 
only  such  words  occur  as  are  found  regularly  in  the  authors  read  in 
school,  and  that  all  irregular  forms  are  omitted. 

II  Ia. — Six  Hours  a  Week, 

Verbs  in  -m*,  and  the  most  important  irregular  verbs  of  the  Attic 
dialect.  Prepositions  to  be  committed  to  memory.  Revision  and 
amplification  of  the  programme  of  HIb.  Sel«)ted  general  rules  of 
syntax  in  connection  with  the  reading,  as  in  IIIb. 

Oral  and  written  exercises  in  translation  into  Greek  of  the  same  range 
and  on  the  same  principle  as  in  IIIb  ;  so,  also,  the  learning  of  words, 
(In  the  first  half-year  three  hours,  in  the  second  two  hours.) 

Heading :  At  first  from  the  reading  book,  afterwards .  Xenophon's 
"Anabasis,"  Guidance  in  preparation.  (In  the  first  half-year  three 
hours,  in  the  second  four  hours.) 

IIb. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Reading:  Xenophon,  selections  from  the  "Anabasis"  and  "Hel- 
lenica  " ;  also  Homer's  "  Odyssey." 

Homer  is  prepared  during  the  first  half-year  in  class.  The  Epic 
dialect  is  not  systematically  studied,  but  is  practised  by  explanation 
and  occasional  recapitulation  in  reading.  Suitable  passages  are  learnt 
by  heart     (Four  hours.) 

Grammar :  The  syntax  of  the  noun  (article,  pronoun,  case  syntax),  as 
well  as  tho  most  essential  general  rules  for  the  syntax  of  tense  and  mood. 
The  syntax  is  gone  systematically  through  as  far  as  is  necessary,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  rules  that  have  already  occurred  are  recapitulated 
and  applied  to  examples.  The  accidence  is  revised  and  amplified  as  far 
as  the  prose  reading  requires  it. 

Written  translations  are  set,  as  heretofore.  Occasionally  translations 
fronc  Greek  into  German  take  the  place  of  translations  from  Grerman  into 
Greek,     (Two  hours.) 
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Ua. — ^Two  Houm  a  Week. 

Heading :  Selections  from  Herodotus,  Xenophon's  "  Memorabilia/'  and 
Homer's  **  Odyssey." 

The  special  study  of  the  Ionic  dialect  and  the  rendering  of  Herodotus 
into  Attic  are  to  be  omitted. 

Learning  by  heart,  as  in  IIb. 

(Five  hours.) 

Praotioe  in  written  translation  from  Greek,  in  conjunction  wit^h  the 
reading  of  the  proee  author,  once  in  four  weeks,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  cla«a. 

In  this  stage  the  grammar  is  to  be  summarised  and  concluded.  Fur- 
ther study  of  the  syntax  of  tenses  and  moods,  syntax  of  the  infinitive  and 
participle,  chief  importance  being  attached  to  the  pecidiarities  of  the 
Greek  language.  Practice  in.  class  of  what  has  been  learnt  as  an  aid 
to  the  reading. 

(One  Hour.) 

I.A  and  B. — Six  Hours  a  Week  Each. 

Reading:  Selections  from  Plato;  Thucydides,  omitting  the  harder 
speeches;  Demosthenes,  "Olynthiacs"  and  "Philippics."  Previous 
preparation  in  class.  Homer's  "Iliad"  and  Sophocles.  Sophocles  is 
for  some  time  to  be  prepared  with  the  pupils.  Learning  by  heart 
of  suitable  passages  from  the  poets,  as  before.  In  addition,  supplemen- 
tary private  reading. 

Revision  in  every  department  of  grammar,  each  according  to  need,  but 
only  occasionally.  Translations  from  Greek  every  four  weeks ;  these 
are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  taken  in  class  from  the  author  being  read,  or  some- 
times from  dictation. 

G.   NOTBS  ON  MbtHOD. 

1.  Grammab,  Vocabulary,  and  Written  Exercises. — ^The  selectioiv 
in  all  these  is  to  be  determined  entirely  by  the  aim  of  the  instruction. 

For  the  similarity  as  far  as  poesi'ble  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars, 
sec  Latin. 

Everything  which  has  already  been  done  in  the  Latin  grammar,  and 
which  does  not  serve  the  aim  of  the  reading,  is  to  be  omitted  from  the 
grammatical  instruction,  and  in  particular  almost  all  general  definitions 
are  left  out.  As  regards  the  accidence  and  syntax,  which  are  to  be  first 
acquired  inductively  from  the  reading  book  and  then  securely  committed 
to  memory,  the  same  rule  holds  good  as  in  Latin,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  scarcely  any  heed  is  now  paid  to  translating  into  Greek.  The 
written  exercises  to  that  end  in  IIIb — IIb  are  of  the  most  el'ementary 
description,  and  only  serve  as  practice  in  the  accidence  and  in  the  most 
important  laws  of  syntax.     In  the  higher  stage  they  drop  out  entirely. 

2.  Reading. — This  must,  without  detriment  to  thoroughness,  be  more 
comprehensive  than  hitherto,  especially  in  the  higher  stage.  The 
"  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey,"  for  instance,  are  as  nearly  as  possible  to  be  read 
through.  So  far  as  this  is  impossible  in  the  original  text,  good  transla- 
tions are  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  to  supplement  them.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  first  of  all  the  substajice  is  to  be  given 
to  the  pupil  by  means  of  a  preliminary  translation  and'  explanation  of 
details,  and  then  an  insight  into  the  artistic  form.  The  same  thing 
must  be  done,  too,  with  Plato's  Dialogues,  the  selection  of  which  is  to 
be  made,  first  and  foremost,  with  a  view  to  what  is  ethically  valuable 
from  an  educational  standpoint. 

In  other  respects  the  same  points  of  view  hold  good  for  the  treatment 
of  Greek  authors  as  for  the  treatment  of  Latin  authors. 
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5.— FRENCH. 


A.  GYMNASIUM. 

A.  Ghnbral  Am. 

To  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  important  works — not  too  diffi- 
cult— of  the  last  three  centuries,  and  to  giye  some  degree  of  facility  in 
the  practical  oral  and  written  use  of  the  language. 

B.   PBOOaAMMB  OF  WORK. 

IV. — Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Acquirement  of  a  correct  pronunciation  through  practical  exercises, 
chiefly  in  a  short  preparatory  course,  from  which  theoretical  rules  for 
the  formation  of  sounds  and  pronunciation  are  excluded.  Practice  in 
reading,  first  attempts  at  conversation  in  every  lesson.  Acquirement 
of  a  moderate  vocabulary.  Learning  by  heart  of  the  r^ular  conjuga- 
tions— ^restricted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  indicative — and  of  the 
auxiliary  verbs  cwwr  and  Hrt,  Article,  partitive  article  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative,  plural  of  substantives,  with  the  most  important 
irregular  plurals,  f eminines  of  adjectives,  regular  and  irregular  compari- 
son ;  cardinal  nimibers. 

Written  and  oral  translation/i  from  the ''  First  Book  "  (Elementarbudi) 
and  the  reading  book ;  exercises  in  orthography. 

IUb.— Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Continuation  of  exercises  in  conversation  and  reading,  extension  of 
the  vocabulary  (vu^  IV.). 

Revision  of  the  regular  conjugations  and  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  avoir 
and  Hrty  with  special  attention  to  the  subjunctive.  Orthographical 
changes  of  certain  verbs  in  er,  and,  in  addition,  the  most  essential 
irregular  verbs.  The  latter  must  be  thoroughly  learnt  by  heart,  and 
the  observation  of  pupils  directed  to  the  irregularities  that  certain  verbs 
have  in  common. 

Written  and  oral  translations  from  the  "  First  Book,"  and  the  reading 
book.     Exercises  in  orthography. 

IILl— Three  Hours  a  Week. 

The  irregular  verbs  logically  grouped,  leaving  out  the  less  important 
ones  and  the  rarer  compound  verbs.  Completion  of  the  rest  of  the 
accidence.  General  rules  of  eyntex  relating  to  tihe  use  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs  avoir  and  Hrt^  position  of  words,  tenses,  indicative  and  subjimctive 
taught  inductively  in  owmeotion  with  model  sentences.  New  words  and 
phrases  to  be  leamt. 

Written  and  oral  translations  into  French,  dictations,  practice  in 
reproduction. 

Reading  of  easy  historical  or  narrative  prose,  and  some  poems. 

Practice  in  correct  reading  and  intonation  and  in  speaking  (question 
and  an0\(-er)  in  connection  with  what  has  been  read  and  witti  the  events 
of  everyday  life  in  each  lesson. 
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IIb. — Tharee  Hours  a  Week. 

Consolidation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  subjunctive ;  article,  adjectiyes, 
adverbs^  government  of  cases,  prepositions,  participles  and  the  infinitive 
treated  aa  in  IIIa.  Revision  of  the  pronouns  as  far  as  they  have 
been  learnt  in  the  lower  stage.     New  words  and  phrases. 

Written  ani  oral  translations  into  French,  dictations,  close  reproduc- 
tion of  what  hais  been  read  or  heard,  reading  and  practice  in  speaking,  aa 
in  IIIa. 

From  IV  to  IIb  each  lesson  is  not  generaliy  appropriated  to  a 
particular  branch  of  the  instruction.  The  reading  and  the  practice 
in  speaking  which  goes  with  it  form  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
instruction. 

IIa — ^Ia. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week  Eaoh. 

Reading :  Selections — ^preferably  modem — of  French  prose,  partly 
with  a  view  to  investing  the  historical  instruction  with  living  interest ; 
some  suitable  modem  poetry,  also  one  or  two  olaasicai  dramas,  and,  in 
any  case,  one  of  Moliere's  great  comedies 

Importance  is  especially  to  be  attached  to  the  substance  and  to  good 
tianslation.  Synonyms,  style,  metre,  as  fair  aa  is  neoessary,  and 
restricted  in  moderation  to  what  is  incontrovertible  and  generally 
accepted,  in  connection  with  what  is  read. 

Occasional  comprehensive  recapitulation  of  the  grammar,  together 
with  oral  translation  into  French.  In  addition,  every  fortnight  a 
translation  from  French. 

Continued  practice  in  speaking  in  every  lesson,  mainly  confined  to 
question  and  answer,  as  in  IIIa. 


B.  REALGYMNASIUM. 

A.  General  Aim. 

To  enable  pupils  to  understand  the  more  important  works  of  the  last 
three  centuries  and  to  give  practice  in  the  practical  oral  and  written  use 
of  the  language. 

B.  Progbammb  of  Work. 

Preliminary  Remark :  The  same  programmes  hold  good  in  the  main 
as  for  A.  The  difference  is  determined  by  the  greater  number  of  lessons 
and  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  curriculiun  of  the  school. 
Exercises  in  pronunciation  and  conversation,  grammar,  written  exercises, 
vocabulary,  and  reading  are  wider  in  scope  and  are  treated  more 
thoroughly. 

rV. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 

As  in  the  Gymnasiiun. 

IIIb. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Grammar  as  in  the  Gymnasium.  In  addition,  the  more  important 
rules  on  the  variation  of  the  past  participle,  thorough  practice  in  the 
pronouns,  adverbs,  the  prepositions  ^e  and  d. 

In  other  respects  as  in  the  Gymnasium. 
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UIa. — ^Fire  Hours  a  Week. 

The  irregular  yerbo  as  in  IQa  in  the  GTmnasium.  Comprehensivd 
recapitulation  in  groups  of  the  whole  accidence.  General  rules  for  the 
use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  avoir  and  Ure,  and  the  impersonal  verba. 
Tenses  and  moods,  partly  by  the  inductive  and  partly  by  the  deductive 
method.    Learning  of  new  words  and  phrases. 

Written  and  oral  translations,  dictations,  reading,  and  practice  in 
speaking  as  in  the  Gymnasium,  only  treated  more  fully  and  thoroughly. 

IIb. — ^Four  Hours  a  Week. 

The  general  rules  for  the  syntax  of  the  article,  adjective,  adverb,  pro- 
noun, government  of  cases,  infinitive,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 
New  words  and  phrases  to  be  learnt. 

In  other  respects  as  in  IIIa. 

Ha — Ia. — Four  Hours  a  Week  Eiach. 

The  reading,  which  here,  as  in  the  Gymnasium,  forms  the  central 
point  of  the  instruction,  is  more  extensive  and  thorough,  so  that  a  richer 
view  of  the  development  and  tlie  character  of  French  literature  in  the 
last  centuries  is  obtained.  Metrical  reading  aud  exercises  in  the  decla- 
mation of  French  verse. 

Extension  and  revision  of  the  more  important  portions  of  the  gram- 
mar, partly  methodical  and  partly  as  need  occurs.  New  grouping  and 
more  thorough  study  of  grammatical  phenomena,  with  the  addition  of 
the  more  idiom atical  expressions.  In  the  study  of  style,  synonyms 
and  metres,  only  what  is  most  essential  for  reading  and  with  a  view  to 
the  exercises  in  writing  is  to  be  given,  and  that  inductively.  New  words, 
including  some  technical  and  scientific  terms. 

Written  and  oral  translations  into  French,  dictation,  introduction  to 
essay  writing,  advancing  gradually  from  frequent  short  reproductions 
of  what  has  been  read  to  a  freer  treatment  of  concrete  themes  confined  to 
a  narrow  range.  Practice  in  speaking  in  every  lesson  in  connection 
with  what  has  been  read,  as  well  as  in  the  occurrences  of  everyday  life. 

C.  OBERREALSCHULE. 

A.  Gbnbbal  Aim. 

As  in  the  Realgymnasium ;  but  to  that  must  also  be  added,  as  a 
linguistic  training. 

B.  Pbogramicb  of  Wobe. 

Preliminary  Remark :  In  non-Latin  schools  French  has  the  same  duty 
to  perform  in  respect  to  linguistic  training  as  Latin  has  in  schools  where 
Latin  is  taught,  and  therefore  much  more  time  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  French.  Consequently,  differences  of  detcul  arise  in  tJie  treatment 
of  it,  in  spite  of  the  general  rules,  which  are  substantially  alike 
for  all  Modem  Schools  (Realanstalten).  In  the  non-Latin  schools  the 
system  of  the  grammar  must  be  taught  as  such,  and,  moreover,  the 
details  are  to  be  left  less  to  chance.  The  pupils  are  to  be  more  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  theory  of  the  grammar,  and  the  practical  side  is  to  be 
cultivated  more  extensively.  The  same  thing  holds  good  for  the  sub- 
sidiary means  of  mental  discipline,  such  as  style,  metre,  flynonyms. 
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Reading,  practice  in  speaking,  written  and  oral  translations,  dictations 
and  essays  in  the. main  as  in  the  Realgymnasium,  only  more  thorough. 

After  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  sufficient  here  merely  to  indicate 
the  differences  in  the  programme  of  grammar. 

VI. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

The  chief  point  of  the  instruction  is  the  learning  of  the  regular  con- 
jugations and  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  avoir  and  Hre.  The  most  necessary 
part  of  the  accidence  of  the  substantive,  the  adjective  and  the  numerals, 
in  connection  with  the  reading. 

V. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 
Systematic  study  of  the  grammar.  The  article,  the  partitive  article 
in  the  nominative  and  accusative,  the  most  necessary  rules  for  the  gender 
of  substantives,  formation  of  pliurals,  formation  of  the  feminine  of  adjec- 
tives, comparison  of  adjectives,  the  pronouns  with  regard  to  the  most 
necessary  rules  of  syntax,  the  numerals  more  accurately.  Revision  and 
thorough  mastery  of  the  regular  conjugations  and  of  the  auxiliary  verlr 
avoir  and  itre,  and  the  most  important  irregular  verbs. 

rV. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Revision  of  the  programme  of  V.,  especially  the  pronouns.  Forma- 
tion and  comparison  of  adverbs,  irregular  verbs  in  logical  grouping. 
Summary  of  the  conjunctions  arranged  according  to  their  importance 
for  different  kinds  of  sentences.     Prepositions  de  and  d. 

Survey  of  the  whole  accidence. 

IIIb. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  avoir  and  Hre,  The  impersonal  verbs. 
Syntax  of  the  verb :  Use  of  the  tenses,  indicative,  subjunctive,  infinitive, 
participles,  concord,  and  government  of  verbs. 

niA. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Order  of  words.  Sjnatax  of  the  article,  adjective,  pronotm  (excepting 
the  demonstrative  and  indefinite  pronouns). 

IIb. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Syntax  of  the  demonstrative  and  indefinite  pronouns,  syntax  of  the 
adverb,  discussion  of  the  more  important  prepositions,  according  to  their 
different  meanings.     Revision  of  the  complete  accidence  and  syntax. 

IIa — ^Ia. — ^Four  Hours  a  Week  Eiaoh. 

As  in  the  Realgymnasium. 

Special  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  learning  of  new  technical  and 
commercial  words. 

D.    REALSCHULE. 

VI.— IV. 
The  same  programmes  as  in  the  Oberrealschule. 

III._Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  avoir  and  iire.  Syntax  of  the  verb :  Use 
pf  the  tenses,  indicative,  subjunctive,  infinitive,  participle. 
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n. — Six  Hours  a  Week. 

The  most  neoessary  rules  for  the  order  of  words.  Syntax  of  the 
article  and  of  the  adjectiye. 

I. — ^Five  Hours  a  Weeik. 

Syntax  of  the  adverb  and  of  the  pronouns,  chiefly  reyision.  The  less 
important  indefinite  pronoims  are  passed  over.  Revision  of  the  whole 
of  the  grammar,  with  special  attention  to  the  prepositions.  Occasional 
explanation  of  phenomena  that  have  not  yet  been  discussed,  as  they 
occur  in  reading. 
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6.— ENGLISH. 

A.  GYMNASIUM. 


A.  Gbnebal  Aim. 

Correct  pronunciation  and  elementary  practice  in  the  oral  and  written 
use  of  tlie  language,  founded  upon  a  sure  knowledge  of  the  acddenoe,  the 
most  necessary  rules  of  syntax,  and  an  adequate  vocabulary.  Power  to 
understand  easier  writera 


B.  Pbogrammb  of  Woke. 

IIa — Ia. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week  Bach. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  special  division  of  the  .matter  to  be  taught.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  .study  is  essentially  empirical,  and  the 
aim  must  be,  by  means  of  careful  practical  exercise  in  pronunciation  in 
connection  with  what  is  read,  to  lay  such  a  foundation  as  can  be  further 
built  upon  with  success.  Exercises  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking, 
as  well  as  the  vocabulary  to  be  acquired,  are  solely  to  this  end.  The 
most  necessary  grammatical  rules  are  to  be  treated  inductively,  and  to 
be  committed  to  memory  from  a  short  manual ;  everything  else  is  to  be 
explained  in  the  reading.  At  first,  a  reader  is  to  be  used ;  in  the  last 
year  a  suitable  author  is  to  be  read. 

B.  REALGYMNASIUM. 

# 
A.  Gbnhbal  Am. 

Power  to  understand  the  most  important  writings  since  Shakespeare, 
and  practice  in  the  practical  oral  and  written  use  of  the  language. 

B.  PBOaRAHMB  OF  WOBK. 

niB. — ^Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Attainment  of  a  correct  pronunciation  through  practical  exercises,  at 
first  in  a  short  preparatory  course,  from  which  theoretical  rules  on  the 
formation  of  sounds  and  pronunciation  are  excluded.  Reading  exercises 
and  first  attempts  at  speaking  in  every  lesson.  Acquirement  of  a  limited 
vocabulary. 

Study  of  the  regular  and  irregular  accidence,  and  attention  to  the 
8}^tax,  so  far  as  it  assists  the  explanation  of  the  accidence  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  reading.  Written  and  oral  translations  from  the  "  First 
Book  "  (Elementarbuch)  and  reading  book.     Exercises  in  spelling. 

IHa. — ^Three  Houflrs  a  Week. 

Continuation  of  the  exercises  in  reading  and  speaking  in  every  lesson. 
New  words  to  be  leamt. 

Syntax  of  the  verb,  especially  of  the  infinitive,  gerund,  participles,  and 
the  auxiliary  verbs.    Use  of  the  tenses  and  subjunctive. 

Written  and  oral  translations  into  English  and  from  English,  and 
^zeroises,  aa  in  IIIb. 
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IIb. — ^Three  Hoora  a  Week. 

Syotax  of  the  article,  gubstajitiye,  adjective,  pronoun,  adverb.  Sum- 
mary of  the  more  important  prepositions.     Partial  revision  of  the  same. 

Written  and  oral  exercises,  close  reproduction  of  what  has  been  read, 
new  words  and  phrases.  Reading  of  easier  narrative  and  descriptive 
prose  and  of  a  selection  of  poems. 

Practice  in  speaking  in  every  lesson  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
read  and  the  occurrences  of  daily  life. 

IIa — Ia. — ^Three  Hours  a  Week  Each. 

The  reading  is  the  central  point  of  the  whole  instruction. 

Residing:  Selections — preferably  modern — of  English  prose,  partly 
with  a  view  to  investing  the  historioal  instruction  with  livmg 
interest;  suitable  poetical  works,  especially  Shakespeare's  plays,  from 
an  authorised  selection  to  be  determined  upon.  Special  attention  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  substance  and  to  good  translation,  and  the  endeavour 
must  be  to  give  the  pupil  an  idea  of  the  charaoteristios  of  English 
literature  and  its  development  sinoe  Shakespeare  in  i<ts  main  features. 
Points  of  style,  synonyms,  and  metre,  according  to  need,  and  restricted 
in  moderation  to  what  is  generally  valid  and  universally  accepted  in 
connection  with  the  reading. 

Wider  and  deeper  study,  as  occasion  arises,  of  the  former  grammar 
progrramme ;  some  etymology  and  philology. 

Written  and  oral  translations  into  English,  free  reproduction  of  what 
has  been  read,  hints  on  essay-writing  based  upon  concrete  themes, 
especially  in  schools  in  which  special  weight  is  given  to  English  in  pre- 
ference to  French.  Elements  of  technical  and  scientific  terminology. 
Continued  practice  in  speaking  in  connection  with  the  reading  and  daily 
occurrences. 


C.    OBERREALSCHULE 

A.  General  Aim. 
As  in  the  Realgymnasium. 

B.  Prooramhe  of  Work. 

Preliminary  Remarks. — In  the  main  the  same  programme  as  in  the 
Realgymnasium.  A  somewhat  more  liberal  allowance  of  time  is  made, 
with  a  view  to  giving  opportunities  for  a  stricter  grammatical  training, 
wider  reading,  and  more  extended  practice  in  writing — ^which  last  must 
be  more  imitative  than  in  the  Realgymnasium,  andean,  moreover,  include 
compositions  on  concrete  technical  subjects,  letters,  etc.  Stress  is 
especially  to  be  laid  on  idiomatical  expressions,  and  the  acquirement  of 
a  richer  stock  of  words,  embracing  technical  terms,  is  to  be  ensured. 
Ampler  practice  in  speaking.  The  grammar  is  apportioned  as 
follows :  — 

Ills. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Regular  and  irregular  accidence  to  be  gone  through,  as  in  the  Real- 
gymnasium. 

IIIa. — Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Syntax  of  the  verb,  especially  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  and  of  the  infini^ 
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tive,  gerund,  participles ;  use  of  the  tenses  and  subjunetive.    Syntax  of 
the  article. 

IIb.— Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Syntax  of  the  substantive,  adjective,  pronouns,  adverbs. 
Revision  and  amplification  of  tihe  rules  learnt  in  IIIb.     Explanation 
of  the  more  important  prepositions. 

IIa— Ia.— Four  Hours  a  Week  Each. 
In  the  three  higher  classes,  revision,  more  extended  and  detailed, 
whenever   the   reading   or   the   written    and   oral   exercises   render 
it  necessary. 

D.  REALSCHULB. 

ni. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Study  of  the  regular  and  irregular  accidence,  and  attention  to  the 
more  important  rules  of  syntax,  which  are  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  the  accidence  itself  or  the  reading.  Systematic  grouping  of  kindred 
forms,  with  the  help  of  the  manual. 

II. — ^Four  Hoiurs  a  Week. 

The  syntax  ol  the  verb:   Auxiliary  verbs,  infinitive,  gerund,  parti- 
ciples, use  of  the  tenses. 
Only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  from  the  syntax  of  the  subjunctive. 

I. — ^Foiur  Hours  a  Week. 

Explanation  of  the  syntax  of  the  article,  substantive,  adjective, 
pronoun,  adverb ;  particularly,  revision  of  the  rules  which  have  already 
been  learnt  in  UI.,  further  amplified  by  reading. 

Explanation  of  the  more  important  prepositions,  about,  after,  at,  by, 
from,  to,  with. 


G.   NOTBS  ON  MbTHOO  FOR  FrBNCH  AND  EnOLISH. 

1.  Gbammar,  Yocabulart,  and  Wutten  Exbbcisbs. — ^The  problem  of 
providing  a  linguistic  training,  which,  in  schools  where  Latin  is  taught, 
falls  pre-eminently  upon  Latin  grammar  and  the  exercises  connected 
with  it,  ia  solved  in  non-Latin  schools  by  French  grammar  and  the 
corresponding  exercises.  The  study  of  French  grammar  in  the  latter 
must,  therefore,  be  more  systematic. 

In  the  selection  of  French  and  English  grammar  books  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  they  do  not  differ  too  much  in  their  general  structure 
and  that  their  terminology  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  languages. 

Grammars  written  in  French  or  English  are  to  be  rejected,  even  in 
the  higher  stages.     The  grammar  is  to  be  taught  in  Grerman. 

The  gi'ammatical  rules  arc  to  be  restricted  to  what  is  regular  and  in 
common  usage,  and  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  fuiidamental 
laws,  secondary  rules,  and  rare  constructions.  General  definitions  are 
to  be  altogether  avoided  in  schools  where  Latin  is  taught,  and  in  non- 
Latin  schools  they  are  to  be  restricted  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  arrangement  of  the  syntax  according  to  parts  of  speech  is  to  be 
preferred  ;  at  the  same  time  a  practical  arrangement  into  groups  of 
kindred  forms  is  to  be  r<»com mended. 

The  results  of  historical  philology  are  to  be  referred  to  cAutiously,  and 
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only  when  the  understandiiig  of  ao^idenoo^  rules,  or  the  formation  of 
words,  in  connection  with  what  has  been  learnt,  is  rendered  easier  hj 
means  of  them.     In  non-Latin  schools  such  reference  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  first  aim  in  the  elementary  stage  of  French  and  English  is  to  guide 
the  pupil  to  a  correct  pronunciation  without  having  recourse  to  general 
rules  of  pronunciation  or  theoretical  rules  of  phonetics  and  phonetic 
transcription.  The  end  will  best  be  served  if  this  early  guidance  takes 
the  form  of  a  ehort  course  of  praotioe  in  sounds.  The  means  to  the 
attainment  of  a  correct  pronunciation  at  school  are :  pronunciation  of 
a  word  or  senteno«  by  the  teacher,  repetition  of  it  after  him  by  the  pupils, 
speaking  in  choniR.  and  reading  in  chonid.  The  training  of  the  faculties 
of  hearing  and  speaking  is  always  to  be  kept  in  view. 

This  preliminary  course  is  to  be  at  once  followed  by  the  first  attempts 
at  speaking.  Materials  for  the  latter  sre  supplied  by  the  "  Elementar- 
buch"  and  reading  book,  in  which  the  sentences  are  systematically 
arranged  in  sudh  a  way  -t^t  tlhey  oan  be  easily  varied.  This  also  lays 
the  preparatory  foundation  for  grammaar,  reading,  or«l  and  written 
exercises. 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  accidence  and  the  more  important  rules  of 
syntax  shoidd  be  learnt  by  heart.  But  they  must  first  be  explained 
inductively,  by  m<ean8  of  examples  and  model  sentences. 

Great  importance  is  to  be  attached  in  all  stages  to -the  acquirement 
in  both  languages  of  a  stock  of  words  and  phrases,  increasing  in  extent 
at  each  stage,  and  chosen  in  reference  to  their  use  in  daily  intercourse. 
Complete  mastery  of  these  words  and  phrases  is  to  be  secured  by  con- 
tinual oral  and  written  repetition.  Special  vocabularies,  arranged  for 
the  reading  and  the  needs  of  daily  life,  may  be  used  to  good  purpose. 

Exercises  in  spelling  are  to  be  given  regularly,  from  the  lowest  class 
upwards,  and  are  to  be  oontimued  up  to  the  higiheet  <^asses  in  the 
form  of  dictation  as  a  means  of  aocusboming  the  ear  to  thesoonda  The 
rest  of  the  written  exercises  are  intended  to  afford  practice  in  grammar, 
reading,  and  vocabulary,  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  material  provided 
by  the  "  First  Book  "  and  reading  book.  Practice  in  r«trandafeon  also 
is  especially  reoommended  in  the  hi^er  classes.  The>9e  retranslationn 
are  the  stepping-stone  to  original  eompoffltions,  le/bters,  summaries,  and 
shorter  hirtorical  descriptions  in  the  foreign  language. 

For  translations  from  foreign  languages  the  same  remarks  hold  good 
as  in  Latin. 

2.  READmo. — 'In  bo*h  languages,  and  in  all  stages,  prose  reading  is 
to  be  preferred  to  poetical,  and  hisborioal  and  descriptive  to  other  kinds  : 
but  the  reading  of  prose  alongside  of  poetry  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
avoided.  In  the  higher  classes,  especially  in  Modem  Schools  (Realanstpl- 
ten),  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  other  branches  of  literature.  Here 
the  endeavour  must  be  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  life,  manners,  and 
customs  and  tihe  most  important'  intelledtual  flims  of  botli  nations,  and 
to  this  end  modem  literature  espedally  must  be  kept  in  view. 

What  has  been  said  about  tumiusr  historical  readings  in  the  dead 
laD^ns^ep  to  account  for  tenohing  history  holds  good  here  also. 

3.  PRAcncB  w  THB  Oral  TJsh  of  Both  Lanouaoer. — ^This  is  to  begin 
In  tllie  lowest'  stage  soon  alter  t^e  first  attempts  at  pronunciation,  and  is 
to  aocom-pany  the  wlhole  course  of  instmictiofn  from  Asbage  to  stage.  This 
T>racf5ce  has  to  be  chiefly  given  by  means  of  question  an<l  answer  :  th** 
TnaferiaJ  will  either  be  drawn  from  the  reading  or  from  the  occurrences 
of  daily  life.  Oral  summaries  are  not  to  be  rejected,  but,  as  monologues 
01  the  part  of  the  pupils,  they  arc  less  Iffcdy  to  conduce  to  pleasure  in 
speakiag  and  readiuees  ip  tl^e  practical  use  of  the  language.     Except  the 
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lessons  set  apart  for  written  translations,  no  lesson  shall  go  by  without 
short  practioe  in  conyeraation.  Worked  in  this  way  the  latter  will 
materially  assist  the  rest  of  the  instruction,  and  as  a  preparatory 
groundwork  for  the  ready  facility  in  the  oral  use  of  both  languages,  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  intercourse  with  Frenchmen  and  l^glishincn,  it 
will  fulfil  its  purpose. 
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7.— mSTORY. 


Preliminary  Remarks. — ^The  aim,  programme  of  work,  and  notes  on 
method  are  the  same  for  the  corresponding  stages  of  all  kinds  of  higher 
schools. 


A.  Gbnbral  Aim. 

Knowledge  of  the  epoch-making  eyeiits  of  universal  history,  especially 
of  German  and  Prussian  history,  together  with  their  causes  and  effects. 
Development  of  the  historical  instinct. 


B.  Pbogbammb  of  Work. 

VL— One  Hour  a  Week. 

Portraits  from  the  national  history,  at  first  drawn  from  the  present 
time  and  the  province  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

V. — One  Hour  a  Weet 

Stories  from  the  mythical  early  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  legends  belonging  to  classical  antiquity  come  into  the  reading  of 
the  dead  languages  and  the  instruction  in  German. 

IV.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Survey  of  Greek  history  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (with  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  Successors),  and  Roman  history  to  the  death 
of  Augustus,  mainly  in  connection  with  leading  characters.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  time  before  Solon,  on  the  one  side,  and  b^ore  the  appear- 
ance of  Pyrrhus,  on  the  other,  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  briefest 
proportions. 

The  most  indispensable  information  about  the  chief  civilised  nations 
of  the  East  is  to  be  interwoven  into  the  Greek  history,  so  far  as  they 
have  not  already  been  treated  in  Biblical  history. 

The  essential  dates  and  places  of  historical  events  are  to  be  committed 
to  memory  in  all  stages,  the  former  with  the  limitations  given  in  the 
directions  issued  on  July  22nd,  1891— XJ.  H.  2,394. 

IIIb. — Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  from  the 
death  of  Augustus;  then  German  history  to  the  close  of  the  middl** 
ages.  Only  so  much  of  foreign  history  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  is  of  uni- 
versal importance. 

IHa. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

German  history  from  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  accession  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  especially  the  history  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia. 

Foreign  history  is  to  be  introduced  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the 
tmderstanding  of  the  jiistory  of  Germany,  and  of  Pfand^nburg  and 
Prussia. 
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IIb. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

German  and  Prussian  histoiy  from  the  accession  of  Frederick  the 
Great  to  the  present  time. 

Foreign  history  as  in  IIIa. 

Frederick  the  Great,  the  French  Revolution,  Napoleon  L^-especially 
in  his  relations  to  Germany — ^the  fall  and  rise  of  Prussia,  the  wars  of 
liberation,  the  domestic  reorganisation  of  Prussia,  the  reconstitution  of 
political  relations  in  Germany  in  1815,  the  efforts  for  the  establishment 
of  the  ZoUverein  and  of  a  greater  national  imity,  the  acts  of  the  Emperor 
William  I.,  and  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire  compose  the  chief 
material  of  the  programme  for  IIb. 

In  oonneotion  with  the  national  history  and  tihe  lives  of  the  respective 
rulers  a  comparative  survey  should  be  made  of  our  social  and  economical 
development  up  to  1888,  emphasising  the  services  of  the  HohenzoUems, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  peasant,  middle,  and 
working  classes. 

IIa. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Chief  events  of  Greek  history  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
of  Roman  history  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  causes  and  effects.  Special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  ques- 
tions of  constitution  and  civilisation,  arranged  in  groups  for  purposes 
of  comparison. 

Ib.— Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Epoch-making  events  of  universal  history  from  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  in  connection  with  their 
causes  and  effects.     In  other  respects  as  in  IIa. 

Foreign  affairs  of  universal  importance,  the  Crusades,  Church  reform 
movements,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuric  ;it 
are  to  be  treated  from  more  general  points  of  view  than  in  III. 

Historical-geographical  sketch  of  the  States  existing  in  1848. 

Ia. — ^Three  Hours  a  Week. 

The  most  important  events  of  modem  times,  from  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (especially  in  th©  history  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia ) 
down  to  the  present  day,  in  connection  with  their  causes  and  effects.  In 
other  respects  as  in  IIa. 

In  connection  with  theiives  of  the  great  Elector,  Frederick  William  L, 
Frederick  the  Great,  Frederick  William  HI.,  and  the  Emperor  William  I., 
comprehensive  instruction  as  in  IIb,  suited  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
higher  stage. 

0.  NoTBs  ON  Method. 

The  function  of  the  elementary  instruction  in  VI.  and  V.  is  to  bring 
near  to  a  boy's  heart  and  imagination  the  great  heroes  of  the  near  and 
distant  past,  beginning  with  the  present  time  and  the  province  in  which 
the  school  is  situated,  and  th^^by  to  enrich  his  ideas,  and  to  lay  the  first 
concrete  foundation  for  a  power  of  historical  observation.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  thd  teacher  himself,  and  simple,  but  life-like,  representations 
of  the  heroes  introduced  in  stories  told  without  Ohe  aid  of  a  book,  do 
almost  all  that  is  necesaaay. 

For  the  success  of  this  instruction  it  is  of  importanoe  that  the  Germaii 
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readiDg  book  used  in  these  atages  should  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to 
the  biographical  work. 

In  the  n-ext  classes  the  chief  object  is  to  niake  a  distinction  between 
the  mstniotion  in  IV— lis  and  that  in  the  higher  stage.  In  the  former 
the  most  important  facts  (frequently  in  connection  with  famous  per- 
sonages) and  dates  should  be  learnt  and  conmiitted  to  memory.  Then 
the  higher  stage  can  be  devoted  to  a  deeper  and  wider  study  and  com- 
parison from  dififerent  points  of  view  of  principles  involved  in  what  has 
already  been  learnt  in  IV — ^IIb.  Matters  of  fact  must,  of  course,  be 
introduced  and  committed  to  memory  in  this  stage  too ;  bujt  principles 
must  be  brought  into  the  foreground,  rather  than  facts ;  and,  above  all, 
an  understanding  of  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  and  of  the  great 
general  laws  tha*  govern  history,  a^  well  as  ability  to  imderartand  the. 
present  from  the  past,  must  be  awakened  in  the  pupils. 

In  both  stages  success  depends,  first  and  foremost,  upon  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,  which  can  only  have  full  play  when  he  is  lecturing  without 
books.  In  order  to  invest  historical  instruction  with  living  interest,  the 
employment  of  characteristic  objects  in  illustration  is  recommended. 

The  instruction  in  economic  and  social  questions  in  their  relation  to 
tlhe  present  time  prescribed  for  IIb  and  Ia  demands  peculiarly  reliable 
tact  and  great  circimispection  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  the  matter 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  great  aim  is  to  enable  the  healthy  mind  of  the 
younger  generations  of  Germans  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  th-e  porten- 
tousness  of  certain  social  longings  and  strivings  of  the  present  day.  This 
aim  will  best  be  fiuthered  by  carefully  avoiding  any  obtruaon  of  one* 
sided  views :  on  the  contrary,  an  ethical  and  .hiAtoirical  spirit  should 
pervade  every  branch  of  instruction.  In  the  presence  of  the  social 
requirements  of  the  present  time,  attention  should  be  drawn  dispas- 
sionately to  the  historical  development  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
different  classes  of  society,  and  to  the  position  of  the  working  class 
especially,  eo  as  to  demonfltrate  the  continuous  progress  that  has  been 
made  for  the  better,  and  the  mischievous  effects  of  any  violent  attempt 
to  alter  social  arrangements. 

In  the  course  of  historical  instruction  tihe  social  reforms  effected  by 
the  civilised  states  of  Europe  during  the  last  two  centuries  are  brought 
under  the  observation,  of  the  pupik,  and  the  transition  from  this  to  a 
representation  of  the  services  rendered  in  this  sphere  by  our  ruling 
House  down  to  the  most  recent  timee  is  a  natural  one. 

It  is  self-evident  tha^i  in  lis  this  instruction  should  be  concise  enough 
to  correspond  to  the  grade  of  the  class,  and  that.it  sbould  deal  mainly 
with  facts y  while  in  Ia  it  Should  be  of  a  wider  character  and  deal  more 
with  principles,  causes,  and  effects. 

Comparative  summaries  of  historical  facts,  classifying  the  material 
into  groups  from  different  points  of  view,  have  often  been  tried  with 
the  greatest  success,  and  are  strongly  .recommended.  This  especially 
holds  good  for  revision  in  the  higher  claseea  Full  particulars  (rf  the 
nianner  in  which  these  classifying  revisions  are  to  be  carried  out  are 
given  in  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

Special  opportunities  for  the  delivery  of  short  lectures  by  the  pupils 
must  be  given  in  the  history  classes. 
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8.— GEOGRAPHY. 


Preliminary  remarks. — Substantially  the  same  as  for  7  (History). 


A.  Gbnbrai«  Aim. 

*  i 

Intelligent  observation  of.  the  physical  aspeot  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  of  maps ;  a  knowledge  qi  the  physical  formation  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  its  political  divisions,  as  well  as  the  rudiments  of  mathe- 
matical, g^graphy. 


B.  Progr^mhb  Of  WoKK. 
VI. — ^Two  Hours  a  AVeek. 

Fundamental  notions  of  physical  and  mathematical  geography  in 
elementary  form,  and  founded  upon  the  local  surroundings.  Explanar 
tion  of  relief,  the  globe  and  the  map.  General  survey  of  the  mountain 
and  wat>er  systems  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  a  picture  of  the  home 
surroundings  in  particular,  from  the  same  points  of  view,  without  a 
book,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  connection  with  physiography  as  in  V« 

v.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Physical  ajud  political  geography  of  Crermany  with  the  aid  of  a 
manual.  Further  instruction  in  the  understanding  of  relief,  the  globe 
and  the  map.  The  beginnings  of  drawing  simple  outline  maps  on  the 
blackboard. 

IV.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Physical  and  political  geography  of  Europe  outside  Germany,  (spe- 
cially the  Mediterranean  countries.  The  drawing  of  simple  outline 
niap-i  on  the  blackboard  and  m  exercise  books. 

Illn, — One  to  Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Revision  of  the  political  geography  of  Germany,  physical  and  political 
geography  of  the  parts  of  the  world  outside  Europe,  exclusive  of  the 
German  colonies.     Outline  maps  as  in  IV. 

IIIa. — One  to  Two  Houra  a  Week. 

Revision  of  the  physical  geography  of  Germany.  Geography  of  the 
German  colonies.     Outline  maps  as  in  IV. 

IIb. — One  to  Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Revision  of  the  geography  of  Europe.  Elementary  mathematical 
Geography.     Outline  maps  as  in  IV. 

in  Modem  Schools  also  the  best  known  means  of  intercourse  and 
trade  routes  of  the  present  day. 

Ha— I. 

The  most  important  general  geography  and  the  principles  of  mathe- 
matical geography,  both  in  connection  with  maithematics  and  physics. 
Other  revision  in  the  histoiy  classes  according  to  need. 
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In  Modem  Schools  also  more  detailed  oomparatiye  survey  (A  the 
most  important  means  of  intercourse  and  trade  routes  down  to  the 
present  time. 


0.  NoTBs  as  Mbihod. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  this  instmotion  in  higher  schools 
th&t,  without  detriment  to  the  importance  of  geography  as  a  branch  of 
natural  science,  the  practical  use  of  tiie  subject  to  the  pupils  should  be 
kepo  in  view,  and.  that  poEtioal  geography  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
Dackground. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  and  the  programme  of  work  are  to  be 
determined  by  that  principle.  The  amount  to  be  learnt  by  heart  is  to 
bo  restricted  and  to  serve  as  a  guidaneo  to  intelligent  observation  of 
surroimding  Nature,  of  relief  and  of  the  map. 

As  an  aid  to  the  aoquiremeint  of  t!he  first  notions  of  physical  and 
mathematical  geography  ike  instruction  is  to  'be  linked'  with  the  obser- 
vation of  th:e  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  by  that  means  the  general 
ideas  are  to  bo  brought  as  far  as  possible  within  the  pupils'  compre- 
hension. But  all  subtleties  are  to  be  avoided,  and  so-called  systematic 
observations  are  to  be  warned  against. 

When  the  first  fundamental  notions  «i>e  in  this  way  understood  they 
are  to  be  shown  to  the  pupil  on  the  relief  and  the  globe^  but  then  hie 
is  to  be  guided  to  the  use  of  the  map,  which  he  must  gz^adually  learn 
to  read. 

The  drawing  which  is  recommended  in  the  programme  is  voy  im- 
portant for  this  subject,  but  a  warning  must  be  given  against  making 
excessive  demands  upon  pupils.  The  teacher  will  generally  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  simple  outlines,  skeleton  maps,  and  the  like,  on  the 
blackboard. 

In  the  higher  stage,  drawing  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
revisions  which  are  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  a  year 
in  conseeutive  lessons. 

Whether  instruction  in  geopjaphy  will  be  better  given  by  the  history 
master  or  by  tli&  natural  science  master  depends  upon  the  teacher 
himself  and  his  qualifications.  (Jenerally  speaking,  the  natural  science 
master  seems  to  be  more  fitted  in  the  lower  stage  and  the  history 
master  in  the  intermediate  stage.  Revisions  in  the  higher  stage,  so  far 
as  they  concern  physical  and  political  geography,  must  be  held  by 
the  history  master,  while  those  of  general,  and  especially  of  mathe- 
matical, geography  will  be  held  by  the  teacher  of  mathematics  or 
physics. 
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9.— MATHEMATICS. 

A.  GYMNASIUM. 

A.  Ghnbbal  Am. 

Accuracy  in  aritlunetacal  oalculations  and  in  iheir  application  to 
the  ordinary  circumabanoes  of  eyeryday  life.  Algebra,  including  the 
binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents  and  the  solution  of 
quadratic  equaiions.  Plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry. 
The  theory  of  co-ordiniites  and  tihe  simpler  principles  of  conic  sections, 
In  all  these  subjects  it  is  not  enough  that  tho  pupils  should  know  and 
understand  the  bookwork,  but  they  must  attain  skill  and  readiness  in 
the  application  of  it  for  working  out  examples. 

B.  Prooraiooi  ov  Work. 

VL — ^Four    Hours    a   Week. 

Revision  of  the  first  four  rules  witih  whole  numbers,  abstract  and 
con(»rete.  Grerman  weiglhts,  measures,  and  money,  with  practice  in 
weights,  measures,  and  money  (as  in  VI.). 

V. — ^Four  Hours  a  Week. 

DivisilMlity  of  numbers  (factors).  Vulgar  fractaons.  Simple  prob- 
lems in  rule  of  three  (to  be  solved  by  tihe  unitary  method).  German 
weights,  measures,  and  money  (as  an  YI.). 

IV. — Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Arithmetic  (two  hours) :  Decimals.  Simple  and  double  rule  of  three, 
with  whole  numbers  and  fraotions  (problems  drawn  from  daily  life). 

Plane  Geometry  (two  hours) :  Properties  of  straight  linee,  angles,  and 
triangles  («.e.,  Euclid  I.,  1 — 26  about). 

IIIb.— Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra  (one  hour):  The  first  four  rules  with 
algebraical  symbols,  restricted  to  what  is  essential.  (In  the  examples 
simple  equations  with  one  unknown  quantity  are  also  to  be  used.) 

Plane  Geometry  (two  hours) :  Parallelograms  (t.«.,  Euolid  I.,  27 — 41). 
Properties  of  circles,  first  part  (».«.,  Euolid  III.,  1 — 30). 

IIIa.— Three  Hours  a  Week. 

Algebra  (summer,  one  hour;  winter,  two  hours):  Simple  and  simul- 
taneous equations  of  the  first  degree  (together  with  practice  in  frac- 
tions). Indices  with  positive  integral  exponents.  Extraction  of  roots 
as  far  as  necessary. 

Plane  Geometry  (sommer,  two  hours ;  winter,  one  hour) :  Properties 
of  circles,  second  part  (♦.«.,  Euclid  III.,  30—36  end  IV.).  Proposltaons 
on  the  equaliity  of  area  of  figures;  measurement  of  the  surfaces  of 
rectilineal  figures  {i.e.,  Euclid  I.,  35 — 48).  Theory  of  similar  trianirles 
(isL,  Euclid  VL,  1—19).  ^ 
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IIb. — ^Pqut  Houra  a  Weeik. 

liquations,  including  simple  quadra4A08  with  one  unknown.  Defini- 
tions of  negative  and  fractional  indicea  Theory  of  logarithms.  Exer- 
cises in  calculating  with  logiarithms  (to  five  places). 

Calculation  of  the  area  and  circumfepenoe  of  a  circle.  De^tioiiB  of 
the  trigonometrical  functions.  Trigonometrical  solution  of  right-angled 
and  isosceles  triangles. 

Simple  solid  bodies  and  calculation  of  their  dimensions  (lineal  and 
superficial)  and  contents. 

IIa. — ^Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Indices,  surds  and  logarithms.  Equations,  including  quadratics 
with  several  unknowns.  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progresraon. 
Conclusion  of  the  theory  of  similitude  (extreme  and  mean  ratio, 
elemraits  of  harmonic  ranges  and.  pencils).  Plane  trigonometry,  with 
practice  in  the  solution  of  triangles,  quaidrilaterals,  and  regular  figures. 

Ib. — ^Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Revision  of  the  arithmetical  and  algebraical  work  of  previous  classes 
bv  exercises  in  problems.     Compound  interest  and  stocks. 
Imaginary  quantities. 

Conclusion  of  trigonometry  (addition  theorem). 
Solid  geometry,  with  mathematical  geography  of  the  surface  of  the 

globe. 

I  A. — ^Four  Hours  a  Week. 

Binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

Conclusion  of  solid  geometry. 

The  theory  of  co-ordinates  and  some  principles  of  conic  sections. 

0.  Notes  on  Mbthod. 

The  aim  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  accuracy  and  rapidity  in 
operations  with  figures.  In  order  that  it  may  be  of  a  piece  with  the 
Bubsequeni  instruction  in  algebra,  and  serve  as  a  useful  preparation  for 
the  latter,  both  the  revision  of  the  first  four  rules  in  VI.  and  the 
treatment  of  fractions  in  V.  and  IV.  must  be  carried  out  in  mathe- 
uiatioal  form,  so  that  continual  practice  may  be  given  in  the  use  of 
brackets.  The  knowledge  of  German  money,  weights,  and  measures  is 
to'  be  given  by  means  of  objects.  Even  in  the  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  fractions  the  aim  in  all  explanations  shotdd  be  th&t  the  pupils 
may  learn  to  reckon,  with  fractions  as  with  concrete  things.  In  all 
stages  the  written  exercises  with  larger  numbers  and  the  problems  are 
preceded  by  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  with  small  numbers,  in 
order  to  make  the  rule  understood.  Practice  in  contracted  multipli- 
cation and  division  is  to  be  given  in  the  middle  stage.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  so-called  commercial  arithmetic,  all  examples  based  upon 
circumstances  and  technicalities  of  purely  commercial  intercourse, 
which  are  unintelligible  to  the  pupils,  are  to  be  excluded.  Arithmetic 
proper  ceases  in  IV.  Accuracy  in  reckoning,  however,  is  to  be  kept 
up  by  continued  practice  in  the  algebraical  instruction  of  the  subsequent 
classes. 

Geometry  is  to  be  begun  while  arithmetic  is  still  being  learnt  in  IV. ; 
algebra  is  to  be  begun  in  IIIb. 

The  change  in  <the  distribuition  of  msdihematics  has  been  made  with 
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the  object  oi  giving  the. pupils  who  are  leaving  sehool  after  having 
passed  through  11b.  a.  preparatory  training  which  ahall  be,  to  some 
extent  at  any  rate,  qompietew  In  vi<ew  of  tiie  retention  of  three  hours 
ux  LiLf  whica  has  Jjeetn  -conceded  from  various  oonsid^ations,  and  of  the 
scope  of  thu  programme  for  IIb,  a  systematic  siltmg  of  the  matter  to 
be  taught,  by  the  exclusion  of  everything  that  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, is  expected  of  the  masters  that  teach  in  these  classes.  In  tho 
i»aiiie  way  m.  piano  geometry,  only  the  bookwork  which  is  essential  for 
the  system  is  to  be  commit^ted  to  memory;  everything  else  is  to  be 
treated  iu  the  form  of  examples.  In  trigonometry,  which  is  to  be 
treated  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of  figures^  i.e.,  geometrically,  only 
such  formulse  are  to  be  practised  as  relate  to  the  funotions  of  one  angle, 
and  are  absolutely  requisite  for  the  solution  of  triangles.  In  solid 
geometry,  in  which  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  measurement  of  bodies, 
the  instruction  is  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  simple  bodies,  such 
as  cubes  and  prii!»uis,  and  the  treatment  of  the  most  important  problems 
on  the  position  of  lines  and  planes  in  space  ahall  not  be  proceeded  with 
until  the  pupils'  conception  of  space  has  been,  sufficieatly  exercised. 
For  the  rest  it  is  permissible,  where  the  circumstances  allow,  to  deal  with 
certain  portions  of  the  programme  for  IIb  in  IIIa  in  order  to  lighten 
the  work  of  the  former  as  much  as  possible. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  year 
is  indispensable.  As  it  is  more  difficult  in  mathematics  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  studies  to  make  up  by  private  industry  for  gaps  left  in 
the  elementary  knowledge  (theoretical  and  practioal),  and  as  it  has 
been  proved  by  experience  that  the  difficulty  which  sometimes  attaches 
to  this  instruction  in  the  higher  classes  arises  almost  without  exception 
from  gaps  left  in  the  elementary  stages,  oonscientious  strictness  in  the 
matter  of  promotion  becomes  a  more  urgent  duty  towards  pupils. 

The  elimination  of  certain  portions  formerly  taught  in  IIa  and  I  is 
intended  to  give  opportunity  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  what  is  left, 
and  for  the  working  out  of  more  numerous  examples.  But  then  the 
possibility  is  also  offered  of  introducing  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class 
to  the  especially  important  theory  of  co-ordinates,  and  of  giving  them, 
by  the  simplest  possible  explanation,  a  clear  idea  of  some  of  the  funda- 
mental properties  of  conic  sections.  It  is  selfnevident  that  systematic 
instruction  cannot  be  given  either  in  analytical  or  in  modem  geometry. 
A  few  fundamejital  formulae  of  spherical  trigonometry,  which  are 
requisite  for  a  better  understanding  of  mathematical  geography,  can 
be  deduced  in  a  simple  manner  from  observations  of  the  solid  angle 
contained  by  three  planes. 


B.  IIEALGYWLNASIUM  AND  OBERREALSCHULE. 

A.  Gbniral  Aik. 

Accuracy  and  skill  in  arithmetical  calculations  and  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  everyday  life.  Algebra, 
including  the  proof  of  the  binomial  theorem  for  any  exponent,  and 
equations  of  the  third  degrea  Plane  geometryi  induding  harmonic 
ranges  and  pencils,  chorcto,  centres  and  axes  ol  similitude.  Solid 
geometry,  with  the  elements  of  descriptive  geometry.  Plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  maxima  and 
minima.    Analytical  geometry  of  two  dimensioiis.    In  mHWon  the 
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treatmeDt  of  the  moat  important  examples  of  smnmatioii  of  series  is 
obligatory  for  the  OberrealBchulMi.  In  these  sohools  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher  to  deal  or  not,  as  he  likes,  with  equations  of 
the  fourth  degree  and  to  explain  and  give  practice  in  the  methods 
for  the  approximate  solution  of  numerical,  algebraical  and  transcen- 
dental equations  (Homer's  method  and  graphical  solution).  In  all 
these  branches  not  only  is  accurate  knowledge  in  the  text  to  be  acquired, 
but  also  readiness  in  its  application. 

B.  Pboorammb  of  Wore. 

VI. — Four  to  Five  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 

V. — ^Four  to  Five  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 

IV.— Four  to  Six  Hours  a  Wedc 

Arithmetic :  Decimals.  Simple  and  double  rule  of  three  with  whole 
numbers  and  fractions  ^examples  from  everyday  life).  Beginning  of 
calculations  with  algebraioal  symbols. 

Plane  Geometry :  Straight  lines,  angles,  triangles,  and  parallelo- 
grams ;  introduction  to  tlbe  (»Iculaftion  of  areas  (t.e.,  Eudid  I.,  1 — 42). 

niB.— Five  to  Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Algebra:  The  first  four  rules  with  algebraical  symbols.  Simple 
equations.  Application  of  the  same  to  examples  drawn  from  everyday 
life,  and  in  particular  to  so-called  commercial  arithmetic. 

Plane  Geometry:  Properties  of  circles  (*.c.,  Euclid  III.  and  IV.). 
Propositions  on  the  equality  of  area  of  figures ;  measurement  of  the 
surface  of  rectilineal  figures  (i.e.,  Euclid  I.  35-48). 

IIIa. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Algebra  (two  hours) :  Theory  of  indices  and  roots.  Equations, 
including  simple  quadratics  with  one  imknown. 

Plane  Geometry  (three  hours) :  Similitude  of  figures  (t.e.,  Euclid  VI.). 
Measurement  of  regular  polygons,  as  well  as  the  area  and  ciroumfeFenee 
of  circles. 

IIb. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 

The  essentials  of  the  theory  of  application  of  logarithms,  together 
with  practice  in  logarithmic  calculations^     Quadraitio  equations. 
Elements  of  trigonometry  and  solution  of  triangl( 
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planes  and  straight  lines.     Simple  solid  bodies,  and  calculation  of 
tneir  dimensions  (lineal  and  superficial)  and  contents. 

IIa. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 
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Measurement  of  axigles  (mohi£iig  tlie  addition  theorem),  with  harder 
examples  in  the  solution  of  triangles. 
Solid  Geometry. 

Ib. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Cubic  equations.  In  addition,  in  Oberrealschulen,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher,  equations  of  the  fourth  degree  and  methods  for  the 
approximate  numerical  solution  of  equations  of  any  degree. 

Elementary  synthetical  treatment  of  the  most  important  proposi- 
tions on  conic  sections. 

Spherical  trigonometry,  together  with  its  application  to  mathe- 
matical geography. 

Ia. — ^Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Elementary  theory  of  maxima  and  minima.  Binomial  theorem  for 
any  exponent.  In  addition,  in  Oberrealschulen,  the  most  important 
examples  of  the  summation  of  series.  Whether  this  branch  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  Realgymnasium,  or  how  far,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher  of  the  subject. 

Analytical  geometry  of  two  dimensions. 

0.   NOTBS  ON  MbTHOD. 

As  regards  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  which  in  Modem  Sohools 
(Realanstalten)  ceases  as  a  rule  in  IIIb,  see  notes  on  the  programme 
for  the  GymnasiuuL 

The  range  of  the  mathematical  instruction  is  left  in  the  main 
unaltered  as  far  as  the  number  of  hours  and  the  programme  are  con- 
cerned ;  only  a  fresh  apportionment  has  been  made  of  the  matter  to 
be  learnt,  with  the  object  of  securing  to  the  pupils  who  are  leaving 
after  having  passed  through  11b  a  prepairatory  training  which  shall  be 
as  complete  as  possible.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  instruction  in 
this  class,  the  notes  on  the  programme  for  the  corresponding  class  in 
the  Gymnasium  apply.  The  increase  of  time  allowed  facilitates  a  more 
extensive  practice  in  detail.  The  withdrawal  of  one  hour  a  week  from 
IIIa  in  the  Oberrealschule  will  not  prevent  ih^  completion  of  the 
programn^e  if  the  time  allowed  is  made  good  use  of,  and  the  matter  to 
be  learnt  is  restricted  to  what  is  most  essential. 

The  extent  to  which  studies  can  be  carried  in  the  individual  branches 
of  mathematics  will  differ  somewhat  in  the  higher  classes  according  to 
the  ages  of  the  pupils ;  and  in  the  Oberrealschule,  in  consequence  of  the 
more  liberal  allowanoe  of  time,  it  will  be  greater  than  in  the  Realgym- 
nasium. In  general,  however,  care  ie  to  be  taken  throughout  to  lay 
the  greatest  stress  upon  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  readiness  in 
applying  it.  This  point  must  be  kept  in  view  in  determining  the 
selection  and  amount  of  the  subject  matter.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
spherical  trigonometry  it  ia  not  requisite  that  the  formulae  p:iven  in 
most  books  should  be  worked  out  and  practised,  but  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  pupils  have  correctly  grasped  the  first  propositions  and  are  thereby 
enabled  tf>  solve  simple  problems  in  mathematical  geography,  even  if 
it  be  by  rather  lengthy  methods.  Moreover,  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
even  in  the  highest  stapre  the  instruction  shall  not  be  too  much  in  the 
nature  of  calculation,  but  even  there  practice  i^  sreometrical  observation 
and  construction  must  be  continued.     In  solid  geometry  it  is  important 
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that  saoh  preparation  and  asaistanoe  shaJl  be  giveii  ta  thje  pupil  as  may 
enable  thim  to  understand  descriptiye  geometry. 


C.  K&ALSCKULK 

'  '  •  ■  ■    ■  .   •  - 

GaNBBAii  Anc.  '    ' 

Accuracy  and  readiness  in  calculationa  with  fiidte  nunibers'and  in 
their  application  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  ereryday  life. 
Algebra,  including  a  knowledge  of  logarithms  and  easy  quadratic  equa- 
tions. Fundamental  laws  of  plane  and  solid  geometry.  Rudiments 
of  plane  trigonometry. 
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10.— NATURAL  SCIENCES. 
A.  GYMNASIUM. 

A.   GSNHRAL  AdI. 

BoTAJiT. — Knowledge  of  the  more  importaairt  familieo  of  the  natural 
sy&tem.  Biology  of  plants.  Considemtion  of  the  most  important 
useful  foreign  plaats.  Something  about  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  pliants  and  about  cryptogams  and  the  diseases  of  plants. 

Zoology. — ^A  knowledge  of  the  most  important  speoies  of  animals 
in  the  different  olaases  of  vertebrates,  as  well  as  some  examples  from 
the  other  olaases  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Fundamental  pi^ciples  of 
tho  geographical  distribiition  of  animals.  Knowledge  of  the  anaitomy 
of  the  human  body,  with  instruction  in  hygiene. 

MiNBBALOOT  (whlch  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  special  subject  of  instruc- 
tion, but  in  oonnection  with  chemistry). — ^Knowledge  of  the  simplest 
crystal  formations  and  a  few  specially  important  minerals. 

Phtsics. — Knowledge  of  the  most  importadit  phenomena  and  laws 
in  the  different  branches  of  physics  and  the  faadamental  prindples  of 
mathematical  geography. 

Chbhistrt. — ^Knowledge  of  the  simplest  laws. 

B.  Pboorammb  07  Work. 
VI.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Description  of  flowering  plants  actually  before  the  pupils;  in  con- 
nection with  this  the  forms  and  parts  of  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  easily  recognisable  kinds  of  inflorescence  and  fruits  are  to  be 
explained. 

Description  of  important  mammals  and  birds  in  relation  to  form, 
colour,  and  size,  from  examples  at  hand  and  illustrations ;  information 
about  their  mode  of  life  and  their  usefulness  or  harmfulness. 

v.— Two'Hours  a  Week. 

Complete  knowledge  of  the  external  organs  of  flowering  plants,  in 
connection  with  the  description  and  comparison  of  related  genera 
actualfy  lying  before  the  pupib. 

DcReription  of  more  important  vertebrates  from  actual  specimens 
and  illustrations ;  together  with  information  about  their  mode  of  life 
and  their  usefulness  or  harmfulness.     Outline  of  the  ihuman  skeleton. 

Exercises  in  simple  outline  drawings  of  what  has  been  observed,  as 
in  the  succeeding  classea 

IV.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Comparative  description  of  related  genera  and  species  of  flowering 
plants  from  actual  speqjmena  Review  of  the  "natural  system"  of 
plants.    Biology  of  plants. 

Lower  animak,  especially  useful  and  harmful  ones  and  their  enemies, 
witlKspeensl  attention  to  insects. 
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IIIb.— lN|p  Hours  a  Week. 

Deeoription  of  Bome  harder  geneni  of  plants  to  sapplement  the  know- 
ledge of  morphology,  claaaification,  and  biology.  Conaideratkm  of  the 
most  important  foreign  useful  plants. 

Something  about  the  anatomy  and  phy8i<^ogy  of  plants,  and  about 
cryptogams  and  the  diseases  of  plants. 

^n  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.) — ^Review  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Fundamental  principles  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals. 

IIIa. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Human  physiology,  with  instruction  in  hygiene. 
Elementary  course  of  physics :  Part  I.  (mechanical  phenomena,  the 
most  important  rudiments  of  heat). 

IIb. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Elementary  course  of  physics :  Part  II.  (magnetism,  electricity,  the 
most  important  chemical  phenomena  and  discussion  of  some  specially 
important  minerals,  and  the  simplest  crystal  formations;  acoustics; 
some  simple  sections  of  optics). 

ILl.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  roTision  of  the  main  principles  of 
chemistry  and  mini^ralogy. 

Ib. — Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Mechanics  (omitting  if  necessary  the  theory  of  heat  and  the  wave 
theory  of  light).     Acoustics. 

Ia. — ^Two  Hours  a  Week. 
Optics.     Mathematical  geography. 

c.  Notes  on  Mbthod. 

The  instruction  in  zoology  and  botany,  beginning  with  the  observa- 
tion and  description  of  individual  plants  and  animals,  is  intended  to 
lead  the  pupils  gradually,  by  comparison  of  related  forms,  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  most  important  notions  of  morphology  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  system.  The  pupils  are  in  all  stages  to  have  practice 
in  the  simplest  outline  drawing  of  what  they  have  observed.  Special 
importance  is  to  be  attached  not  so  much  to  the  amount  of  what  is 
learnt  as  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  studied.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  of  our  own  country 
especially  are  to  be  dealt  with,  but  alongside  of  them  also  some  specially 
charaoteristic  forma  from  foreign  parts  of  the  world. 

If  the  summer  half  begins  so  early  that  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
suitable  plants  for  the  lessons  on  botany,  it  rests  with  the  teacher  to 
devote  the  first  part  of  it  to  a  supplementary  reviaion  of  the  zoological 
proerammc  for  the  winter  half. 

The  programme  of  instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry,  together 
with  mineralogy,  has  undergone  considerable  change.  What  chiefly 
led  to  this  change  was  the  desire  to  give  those  pupils  who  leave  school 
after  having  passed  through  IIb  the  opportunity  of  carrying  away  with 
them  as  complete  a  conception  as  possible  of  the  most  important  laws 
in  these  subjects.  Thereby  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  into  two 
courses  was  necessitated.    In  the  first  course,  which  covers  the  second 
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half-year  of  IIIa  and  IIb,  the  elementa  are  to  be  treated,  while  in  the 
second  course,  which  ia  baaed  upon  the  first,  the  knowledge  there 
acquired  is  to  be  supplemented  and  developed. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  extent  of  ground  to  be  covered  in  these 
subjects,  and  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  time  that  can  be 
given  to  them,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  making  an 
appropriate  selection.  The  endeavour  of  the  teacher  must  be  above  all 
to  guide  the  pupik  to  think  and  observe  for  themselves,  and  to  carefully 
avoid  overburdening  them  with  matter  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  Experi- 
ments are  to  play  a  foremost  part  in  all  observations.  The  question 
of  a  manual  needs  a  special  regulation. 


B.  RBALGYMNASroM  AND  OBERREALSCHULE. 

A.  GiNBRAii  Aim. 

Botany. — Knowle<%e  of  the  natural  system,  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  most  important  natural  orders  of  indigenous 
plimts.  Biology  of  plants.  Consideration  of  liie  most  important 
foreign  useful  plants.  Information  about  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  well-known  plants.  Something  about  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  plants,  as  well  as  cryptogams  and  the  diseases  of  plants. 

ZooLOOT. — Knowledge  of  the  system  of  vertebvatea  and  inverte- 
brates. Main  principles  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals. 
Knowledge  of  human  anatomy,  together  with  instruction  in  hygiene. 

UiNBBALOOT. — ^Knowledge  of  the  more  important  cr3rstal  fomMUaons, 
as  well  as  of  the  physical  properties  and  the  chemical  composition  o! 
the  best-known  minerals. 

Phtsios. — ^Accurate  knowledge  of  the  most  important  phenomena 
and  laws  in  the  different  branches  of  physics,  as  well  as  the  mathematical 
deduction  of  l^e  principal  laws.  Knowledge  of  the  most  important 
laws  of  mathematical  geography. 

Chbiostrt. — ^E[nowledge  of  the  chief  elemen/ts  and  their  most 
important  inorganio  compounds,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  laws  ol 
chemistry.  In  the  OberrealsohuTe  also  knowledge  of  the  chief  organie 
compounds. 

B.  Pboorammb  or  Wobx. 

VI.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 

v.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 
As  in  the  Gymnasium. 

IV.— Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Comparative  description  of  related  genera  and  species  of  flowering 
plants  from  actual  specimens.  Review  of  the  ''natural  system''  ot 
plantsi    Biology  of  plants. 

Revision  and  extension  of  the  zoological  work  of  former  olasses^  with 
praofcioe  in  referring  mammals  to  their  daases. 

1896.  A  a 
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IIIb. — Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Revision  and  extenision  of  tbe  botanical  woi^  of  former  classes  with 
practice  in  referring  phanerogams  to  their  deisses  according  to  the 
natural  system. 

Annulates. 

IIIa. — Two  Hours  a  Week. 

Description,  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  kinds  of  plants,  to  serve  as 
a  revision  and  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  morphology,  natural  classi- 
fication, and  biology.  Discussion  of  the  most  important  foreign 
cultivated  plants.  Something  about  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants. 

Lower  animals.  Extension  and  revision  of  the  ssoological  work  of 
former  classes,  with  practice  in  referring  invertebrates  to  their  classes. 
Revision  of  the  classification  of  vertebrates. 

In  adidition  in  the  Oberrealsohule  (two  hours  a  week). 

Concise  explanation  of  the  subject  matter  and  aims  of  physical 
science.  Mechanical  phenomena,  including  hydrostatics  and  aero- 
statics.    Heat. 

IIb. — Realgymnasium  :  Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Oberrealschule :  Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Something  about  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  as  well  as 
cryptogams  and  the  diseases  of  plantd. 

Human  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  instruction  in  hygiene. 
Magnet 'sm,  electricity,  acoustics,  impoitaait  optical  phenomena. 
Preparatory  instruction  in  chemistry.     Elements  of  crystallography. 

IIa. — ^Realgymnaaium :  Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Oberrealsohule :  Six  Houii  a  Week. 

Heat  (exclusive  of  vadiation).     Magnetism  audi  lelee^cily. 
General  notions  of  chemistiy.     Non-metaUis  eknsents.     AHthmetical 
problems  founded  on  tihe  atomic  theory. 

Jb. — ^Rcalgymnasium :   Five  Hours  a  WedL. 

Oberrealschule:  Six  Houra  a  Week. 

Mechanics  ^'including  the  theory  of  heat  and  tihe  wave  theory  of  light). 
AoouBtics. 

Metala.     Simple  work  in  the  laboratory. 

Ia. — ^Realgymnasiimi :  Five  Hours  a  Week. 

Oberrealschule:  Six  Hours  a  Week. 

Optics.     Greneral  revision. 

Some  important  sections  from  oi^ganic  chemistry.  Simple  work  in 
the  laboratory. 


o.  Noras  on 

The  endeavour  of  the  teacher  must  always  be  to  lead'  pupils  to  the 
observation   and    descrption   of   intfividi^a^ '  ^^fparnl   fonns,   and  so 
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to  carry  tbem  on  through  oomporiaan  of  related  forms  to  a 
oompreheDeion  of  the  system,  and)  while  thus  mtroducing  them 
to  the  systematic  classification  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
most  important  phenomena  and  laws  of  animal  and  plant  life.  No 
special  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  completeness.  The  material  is 
to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  school  museum  offer  them,  but  characteristic 
forms  of  other  parts  of  the  world  must  not  remain  unnoticed.  In  all 
stages  the  pupils  are  to  be  given  practice  in  the  simple  outline  drawing 
of  what  they  have  observed.  As  regards  the  allotment  of  time  to 
botanical  and  zoological  instruction  in  individual  classes  ihe  same 
regulations  hold  good  as  for  the  Gymnasium. 

In  the  Realgymnasium  and  Oberre«klschule,  just  as  in  the  Gymnasium, 
physics  is  divided  into  two  courses.  The  first  course  ends  with  lis, 
and  the  instruction  is  to  be  based  in  the  simplest  manner  upon  experi- 
ments.    The  question  of  the  book  to  be  used  needs  a  special  regulation. 

In  the  Realgymnasium  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry  and  miner- 
alogy are  also  to  be  treated  in  this  course,  while  in  the  second  course, 
whioh  begins  with  IIa,  special  hours  are  set  apart  for  instruction  in 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  In  order  to  insure  the  not  inconsiderable 
progranmie  being  carried  out,  it  is  advisable  to  entrust  the  whole  natural 
science  teaching  in  IIb  to  the  same  teac>her,  so  as  to  render  greater 
concentration  possible.  It  tb  also  permissible,  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, to  model  the  curricitlum  for  natural  scienoe  instruction  in  IIIa 
and  IIb  in  these  schools  on  that  of  the  Gymnasium,  provided  that  the 
programmes  of  the  classes  named  do  not  thereby  on  the  whole  suffer 
any  curtailment. 

In  the  Oberrealschttle  the  instruction  in  physics  is  separated  from  the 
very  beginning  from  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and.  even  in  IIIa 
instruction  in  physics  extends  over  the  whole  school-year. 

Instruction  in  mineralogy  goes  most  naturally  with  chemistry,  and  is 
as  a  rule  to  be  limited  to  the  classification  of  minerals.  The  most 
important  crystal  formations  and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  chief  minerals  are  to  be  treated. 

In  the  theoretical  part  of  chemistry  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  pupils 
are  not,  by  uniform  treatment  of  all  the  elements  and  their  compounds, 
overburdened  with  subject  matter  and  forced  to  learn  an  excessive 
amount  by  heart ;  but  in  the  Oberrealschule  especially  the  study  must 
be  accompapied  by  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  in  which  the  pupils 
go  through  the  most  important  reactions  of  metalloids  and  metals,  make 
simple  qualitative  analyses,  and  make  up  easy  preparations.  Practical 
work  of  lihis  kind  has,  under  proper  gfuidance,  an  educational  value 
which  is  not  to  be  under-estimated,  and  under  certain  circumstances  it 
can  be  extended  to  physios  also. 


C.  REALSCHULE. 

Natural  History. 

Guidance  to  the  observation  and  description  of  individual  plants. 
Knowledge  of  the  more  important  families  of  plants  and  phenomena 
in  the  life  of  the  plants. 

Guidance  to  the  observation  and  description  of  representatives  of 
the  individual  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.    Knowledge  of  the  more 
1396.  A  A  2 
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important  diyisions  of  yertebrates  and  insects.    Aoquaintance  with  the 
structure  of  the  human  body. 

Knowledge  of  the  simplest  cryRtal  formations,  as  well  as  of  some 
specially  important  minerals. 


Natural  Philosopht. 

Knowledge,  acquired  by  experiments,  of  the  commonest  properties  of 
bodies,  the  fundamental  laws  of  statics,  electricity,  magnetism,  heat, 
as  well  as  the  simplest  laws  of  optics  and  acoustics,  and  of  the  most 
familiar  chemical  elements  and  their  chief  compounds. 
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11.— DRAWING. 


A.  GYMNASIUM. 


ju  Gbnbral  Aim  of  Instbuction. 

The  ftim  of  tbe  oompulsory  instruction  in  drawing  is  to  enable  bojs 
to  see  correctly,  end  accurately  represent  simple  solid  objects  in  outline. 

In  the  optional  instruction  in  the  higher  classes,  from  IIb  upwards, 
the  sense  of  form  and  colour  is  further  developed  by  the  reproduction 
in  outline  of  objects  difficult  to  represent,  and  attention  is  paid  to  light 
and  shade.  Certain  pupils  for  whom  geometrical  drawing  is  of  special 
importance  will  be  introduced  to  descriptive  geometry. 


B.  Rbmabks. 

Compulsory  instruction : — ^The  pupils  are  taught  in  dasses  and  divi- 
sions to  draw  plane  rectilineal  and  curvilineal  figures  from  large  wall 
copies,  explained  hj  drawings  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher;  at 
the  same  time  the  forms  given  are  varied.  Copy  slips  are  not  to  be 
used.  Instruction  in  outline  drawing  from  simple  models,  plaster 
ornaments,  and  other  suitable  solid  objects  is  given  individually.  In 
these  exercises  a  certain  finality  is  aimed  at  in  the  case  of  those  pupils 
who  are  not  going  to  continue  the  subject,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
solid  foundation  is  secured  for  each  one  who  is  anxious  for  further 
training  in  drawing. 

Non-compulsory  instruction: — ^Freehand  outline  drawing  from 
implements,  vessels,  plaster  ornaments,  living  plants,  and  other  objects 
according  to  the  ability  of  each  pupil,  followed  by  drawings  with  Ught 
and  shade  effects  from  models  and  plaster  ornaments,  and  afterwards 
by  the  representation  in  pencil  and  water-colour  of  coloured  objects, 
living  plants,  fruits,  and  the  like. 

A  knowledge  of  form  and  colour  and  the  cultivation  of  taste  are  to  be 
developed  by  the  necessary  explanations. 

In  geometrical  drawing,  as  far  as  it  can  be  studied  at  all  in  the 
Gymnasium,  compass-drawing  affords  the  first  practice  in  the  use  of 
instruments  by  the  careful  drawing  of  plane  patterns,  segments  of  a 
circle,  and  other  geometrical  figures.  Then  follows  the  geometrical 
representation  of  bodies  from  different  aspects  with  sections  and 
development  of  planes,  and  finally  an  introduction  to  descriptive 
geometry,  sciography,  and  perspective. 


B.  REALGYMNASIUM  AND  OBERREALSCHULB. 
A.  Gbnbral  Aim  of  Instruction. 

The  aim  of  instruction  is  in  general  the  same  as  in  the  Gymnasium, 
only  it  must  here  be  carried  out  more  completely  and  more  comprehen* 
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lively.  Training  in  eeeiiig  correctly  and  in  the  accurate  freehand 
reproduction  of  the  most  varied  solid  objects,  at  first  in  outline  and 
then  moipe  completely  with  light  and  shade  effecto  and  in  ooloura. 
Practice  in  -the  geometrical  representation  of  bodies  and  introduction 
to  descriptive  geometry,  sciography,  and  perspective. 

B.  Rbmarks. 

As  in  the  Gymnafiium,  copy  slips  are  hot  to  be  need  for  freehand 
drawing,  but  large  waU  copies  and  solid  objeote.  Taking  measurements 
of  the  model  and  using  any  kind  of  mechanical  means,  such  as  oom- 
pasbes  ana  ruler,  are  to  be  altogether  prohibited.  Individual  instruct 
tion  is  given  in  drawing  from  objects. 

The  instruction  is  apportioned  as  follows :  — 

V.  and  IV. — ^Drawing  of  plane  and  curvilineal  forms  from  wall 
copie*,  with  practice  in  varying  the  forms  presented,  explained  by 
drawings  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Drawing  of  plane  oma- 
ments  and  leaf  forms. 

III. — ^Drawing  from  simple  and  difficult  models  and  plaster  oasts 
in  outline.  Not  till  some  time  later,  exercises  in  the  reproduction  of 
light  and  shade  from  simple  models. 

In  the  Higher  Classes. — ^Drawing  in  outline  f«om  planter  ornaments, 
and  with  attention  to  light  and  shade.  Drawing  from  nature  and. 
objects  of  art  industry.  Practice  in  painting  in  water-colour  from 
various  objects,  such  as  shells,  fruits,  flowers,  plants,  stuffed  birds,  etc. 

Mechanical  <frawing  begins  in  IIIa  with  practice  in  the  use  of  drawing 
instruments  for  plane  patterns,  segments  of  circles  and  other  reotaHneal 
and  curvilineal  figures.  In  IIb  comes  the  geometrical  repreeeotation 
of  simple  bodies  in  plane  and  elevation,  with  sections  and  detelopment 
of  planes;  and  this  is  followed  in  IIa  and  I.  by  an  introduction  to 
descriptive  geometry,  light  and  shade,  and  perspective.  The  drawing 
of  machineiy  and  buildings  from  plans  is  excluded. 


C.  REALSCHULE. 

A.  Gbnbral  Aim  of  Instruction. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  Modem  Schools, 
and  is  only  limited  by  the  termination  of  the  instruction  after  six  years. 

B.  Rbmarks. 

Freehand  cbrawing :  — ^The  foregoing  general  remarks  hold  good.  TEe 
subject  matter  is  divided  among  the  different  classes  as  in  the  other 
Modem  Schools.  In  the  highest  stage,  when  accuracy  in  outline  drawing 
has  been  attained,  practice  is  given  in  the  reproduction  of  light  and 
shade,  with  the  aid  of  models  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Mechanical  drawing  :  — Practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  for  plane 
patterns,  segments  of  circles,  and  other  rectilineal  and  curvilineal 
figures. 

If  more  than  two  hours  can  be  set  apart  for  mechanical  drawing  in  the 
higher  classes,  the  geometrical  representation  of  solids  in  plane  and 
elevation,  together  with  sections  and  development  of  planes*  is  added 
to  the  programme. 
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12.— OTMNASTICS  AND  DRILLING. 

The  aim  of  gymnastioe  and  drilling  is  to  promote  the  physical 
development  of  bojs,  to  harden  their  bodies,  to  awakeoo.  courage  and 
confidence  in  their  own  strength,  and  to  ensure  prompt  dec^ion  and 
immediate  execution  by  means  of  exercises  selected  and  arranged  for 
the  purpose.  At  the  same  tim<6  the  acquiremeiDit  of  dexterity  in  certain 
directions,  especially  with  a  view  to  future  service  in  the  national  jarmy, 
is  to  be  aimed  at. 

This  gosl  can  only  be  attained  if  the  instruction  in  gymnastics  and 
drilling  is  based  upon  a  definite  scheme.  The  teacher  musty  after  care- 
fully thought  out  preparation,  apportion  the  exercises  to  every  single 
hour  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  by  their  gradual  succession  and 
proper  variation  ensure  the  r^ular  progress  of  all  the  pupils,  and  he 
must  insist  upon  the  latter  carrying  out  all  exercises  with  the  exertion 
of  their  foill  strength  as  exactly  and  perfectly  as  posnble.  This  does 
not  hinder  what  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  expressly  aimed  at, 
vis.,  that  gymnastics  should  be  carried  out  with  freshness  and  good 
spirits,  and  shoidd  give  boya  tihe  pleasure  which  is  afforded  by  the 
feeling  of  growing  strength,  increasing  confidence  in  the  command  and 
use  of  the  limbs  and  the  whole  body,  and  above  all  the  consciousness 
of  youthful  association  for  noble  ends. 

In  the  lower  and  middle  stages  drilling  is  to  take  the  form  of  exercises 
in  which  the  pupils  all  take  part  together  under  tlhe  immediate  guidance 
of  the  teacher.  In  the  higher  stage  the  exercises  can  be  done  in 
sections  as  soon  as  the  possibility  presents  itself  of  training  by  special 
instruction  reliable  gymnasts  to  act  as  demonstrators.  In  favourable 
weather,  wherever  Jt  is  poasi^e,  the  classes  are  to  be  held  out  of  doors. 

A.  Lower  Stage.— Simple  calisthenics  and  gymnastic  drill ;  methods 
of  marching ;  exercises  with  wooden  and  light  iron  staves.  Easy  com- 
binations of  these  exercises.  Exercises  m  jumping  with  the  use  of  the 
swinging  rope  and  springboard,  and  leaping  over  fixed  obstacles. 
Exercises  in  climbing  and  swarming ;  simple  exercises  in  hanging  and 
supporting  the  body  on  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars ;  exercises  in 
balancing ;  easy  exercises  in  swinging  up  on  the  horizontal  bar. 

B.  Middle  Stage. — ^Repetition  of  the  calisthenics  and  gymnastic  drill 
of^  the  lower  stage,  and  further  development  of  them  by  more  difficult 
figures  and  combinations.     Exercises  with  iron  staves. 

Further  exercises  in  gymnastics  with  the  apparatus  already  used  in 
the  lower  stage.  In  addition,  storm ing-board  (slanting  spring  board), 
buck,  "  Springkasten,"*  and  rings. 

G.  Higher  Stage. — ^Further  combinations  of  gymnastic  drill.  Iron 
staff  and  dumb-bell  exeroises,  especially  in  connection  with  limginc 
roovemen.tS)  and  under  certain  circumstances  exercises  with  Indian 
dubs.  In  the  combined  drill  attention  is  also  to  be  paid  to  the  purely 
military  forms. 

Further  gymnastic  exercises,  with  the  addition  especially  of  exercises 
on  the  horse,  pole-jumping,  javelin-throwing,  etc.       The  particular 

*  A  kind  of  padded  boxes  built  up  to  various  heights,  and  used  for  jumping. 
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branch  of  gymnaatics  for  whiek  each  boy  kas  a  special  taste  is  to  be 
systematically  cultivated. 

In  the  lower  stage  attention  is  to  be  paid  chiefly  to  calisthenics  and 
drilling,  in  the  -higher  stage  to  gymnastics. 

Exercises  in  practical  (killing  and  gymnastics  are  to  be  made  a  point 
of  in  all  stages,  and  both  long-distance  running  and  sprinting  are  to  be 
continually  practised,  and  distance  and  pace  gradually  increased. 

Athletic  games,  suitably  chosen,  are  to  be  made  a  point  of  in  all 
stages.    Further  directions  for  them  can  be  obtained. 


for  Higher  Schools  in  Prvis^ia*  ^H 


POINTS  OF  VIEW  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  HOME  WORK. 


A.  GSNKRAL. 

Til©  reduction  in  the  weekly  hours  of  work  in  school  is  not  to  be 
followed  by  an  increase  in  home-work,  but  the  loss  is  to  be  made  up  by 
improved  methods  of  toaching.  On  the  latter  assumption,  and  with  a 
restriction  in  the  amount  of  subject  matter  to  be  committed  to  memory, 
some  limitation  even  of  the  home-work  hitherto  diemanded  seems 
attainable. 

While  indeed  our  boys  are  to  be  trained  from  an  early  age  to  the 
strict  fulfilment  of  their  duty  by  regulated,  systematically  apportioned 
work  at  school  and  at  home,  the  bodily  conditions  for  a  normal  mental 
activity  corresponding  to  the  different  ages  must  meanwhile  not  be 
neglected.  The  substance  and  the  extent  of  the  work  exacted  at  school 
and  at  home  come  under  consideration  here  especially.  Since  the 
school-work  in  the  lower  and  higher  stages  'has  already,  according  to  the 
time-tables  and  programmes  of  work,  undergone  a  limitation,  it  will 
now  have  to  be  seen  how  far  the  same  thing  is  possible  with  regard  to 
the  home-work  also. 

The  Scientific  Deputation,  in  its  report  of  December  19,  1893,  care- 
fully fixed  ttie  limit  of  the  total  amount  of  school  and  home-work 
together  that  should  be  exacted  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  stages 
of  our  (higher  schools,  ,but  only  for  the  high«*  classes  did  it  expressly 
regfulate  ^Uie  amount  of  work  at  eight  hours  a  day.  The  latest  Hessian 
regulation  fixes  as  the  extreme  permissible  limit  of  home-work — 

Preparatory  Schools        30  to  40  minutes  a  day. 

VI.  and  V.  ...         ...         ...         1  hour  „ 

rV.  and  IIIb         2  hours  „ 

IIIa  and  IIb       2J  „  „ 

JLIA  anci  1.  ...         ...         ...         o     „  ,, 

Likewise  the  medical  report  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  All  these 
individual  regulations,  however,  as  the  Scientific  Deputation  pointed  out 
at  the  time,  are  to  a  great  extent  mechanical,  and,  as  experience  proves, 
are  often  deviated  from.  The  more  recent  memorial  on  the  question 
of  overburdening  from  the  year  1883  (Wiese-Eubler,  Verordnungen 
und  Geisetze  I.,  pp.  227  onwards)  sums  up  all  the  important  considera- 
tions which  bear  upon  the  case. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  do  more  than  put  forward  the  points  of  view 
which  are  to  serve  as  a  guidance  in  determining  the  amount  of  home- 
work.    Those  points  of  view  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  All  home-work  is  intended  solely  as  a  means  (a)  of  inducing  order 
and  neatness  (fair  copies) ;  (b)  of  having  what  is  indispensable  learnt  by 
heart,  and  what  has  already  been  learnt  thoroughly  mastered ;  (c)  of 
training  boys  to  independ^it  mental  activity. 

2.  Accordingly  home-work  is  to  be  considered  as  an  essential  supple* 
ment  to  the  instruction  given  in  school,  especially  for  middle  and  higher 
classes;  but  it  is  to  be  determined  with  continual  regard  to  that 
instruction  and  with  due  observance  of  the  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  boys  of  their  age. 

3.  A  part  of  the  written  work  hitherto  done  at  home  can  he  transferred 
to  school  if  the  instruction  is  managed  properly  and  methodically.  Cf.  b. 

4.  Unwritten  home-work,  as  far  as  the  learning  by  heart  of  what  is 
indispensable  and  the  mastery  of  what  has  already  been  learnt  is  con« 
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cemed,  is  ftimjdified  to  the  aame  exbeot  as  the  matter  to  be  learnt  by 
heart  in  all  atages  ia  reduced.  Such  a  reduction  is  to  be  especially 
kept  in  view  in  setting  work  to  be  learnt  by  heart  in  rdigion,  German, 
foreign  languages,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  and  chemistry. 
5.  An  effective  laoans  of  reducing  home-work  is  the  close  methodical 
connection  of  related  subjects  with  one  another  and  the  corresponding 
grouping  of  matter.  This,  however,  can  odLy  be  effected  if,  at  any  rate 
in  the  lowter  and  middle  stages,  the  language  and  history  teaching  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  mathematical  and  science  teaching  on  the  other 
in  every  class  are  entrusted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  same  teacher. 

B.  Spbgul. 

A.  Lower  and  Middle  Stages.  Home-work  can  be  materially  reduced, 
provided  that 

a  In  VI.  and  V.  in  Grerman  and  the  respective  foreign  languages 
the  work  set  is  in  the  main  restrdcted  to  fair  copies,  reproducing  the 
written  exercises  that  have  been  already  done  in  school,  either,  in  the 
exercise  books  or  on  the  bladiboard  ; 

fi  In  IV — IIb  German  essays  to  be  written  at  home  sre  only  set 
once  in  four  weeks,  but  side  by  side  with  them  shcHrt  oomposkions  on 
extracts  that  have  been  gone  through  from  Crerman,  foreign  lang^uages, 
history,  and  geography,  or  natural  scienoe  are  done  in  dass ; 

7  Home  preparation  of  harder  writers,  especially  in  t^e  early  stage 
of  reading,  is  only  set  after  preparatory  guidance  by  the  teatfher  in 
class; 

d  Involved  ariithmctical  and  mathematical  problems  are  as  much 
as  possible  avoided,  but  in  any  case  only  set  for  home-work  after  they 
have  been  previously  explain-ed  by  the  teacher  in  class. 

B.  Higher  Stage,  a  In  the  Gymnasium  all  home  exercises,  which 
have  hitherto  been  necessary  for  the  Latin  essay  and  for  the  Greek  and 
French  promotion  work,  cease.  The  other  exercises  in  class  and  the 
home  compositions  remain.  Translatione  to  be  done  into  foreign 
languages  are  as  a  rule  only  to  be  set' from  the  teacher's  dictation  and 
in  connection  with  the  reading. 

^.  The  German  essay,  which  in  this  stage  aims  particularly  at  training 
pupils  to  independent  work,  but  which  is  to  be  limited  wi^  great 
moderation  in  substance  and  scope,  becomes  more  than  ever  the  centre 
of  all  branches  of  instruction,  from  which  the  material  for  vt  is  chosen. 
Not  more  than  eight  essays  are  to  be  set  in  the  scAiood-year  (six  at  home 
and  two  in  school).  But  alongside  wiith  them  go  short  compositions  in 
other  subjects.     Cf,  a.  0, 

In  mathematics — and  in  the  Modern  Schools  in  natural  science  also — 
side  by  side  with  the  regular  exercises  in  class,  problems — not  too 
hard — to  be  worked  out  independently  at  home,  are  to  be  set  not  more 
than  once  in  every  four  weeks.     - 

Systematic  private  reading  in  German  and  foreign  languages  forms 
the  iieoessary  supplement  to  the  school  work  in  the  higher  classeJB.  This 
reading  is  to  be  guided  methodically,  the  pupil  being  allowed  a  certain 
freedom  of  choice,  according  to  his  individ\iality,  in  order  that  the 
proper  interest  in  it  may  be  awakened  and  the  work  be  made  a  pleasure. 
The  training  of  voluntary  independent  activity  fs  above  all  to  be  kept 
in  view. 

It  is  left  to  the  teacher  to  decide  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  turn  ths 
private  readmg  to  account  for  voluntary  essays  in  German. 
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III.— EXPLANATIONS  AND  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR 

CARRYING  OUT  L  AND  H. 

1.  Aa  eflsential  piinciple  of  the  new  ourricula  is  the  line  drown  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  year's  caurse  in  all  higher  schools. 

It  is  shown  by  the  statistics  (drawn  from  all  higher  schools  in 
Prussia)  of  pupils  who  left  in  the  echood-year  1889-90,  th«4;  out  of  a 
total  hufiiher  of  135,337  pupils  in  attendance  the  number  that  entered 
upon  life*  was  20,038,  viz. :  — '• 

A.  WitJh  complete  certificates  .. .         4,106 

B.  With  eeortificatee  for  "one  year's  military  service"    '     8,051 

0.  Without  reacftung  this  standard  ...         7,882 

i,e.,  in  all  higher  schools  only  20*5  per  cent,  attained  the  normal  highest 
standard  of  the  schools  coucemed,  40*2  per  cent,  were  contented  with 
the  certificate  for  one  year's  miEtary  service,  w^hile  39*3  per  cent,  left 
school  without  even  that. 

From  Class  IIb  alone  4,997  left  with  the  certificate  for  one  year's 
militliry  service,  t.c,  25  per  cent^  of  all  the  pupib  that  left;  and  of 
these  only  368,  namely,  those  who  had  attended  die  (higher)  middle- 
class  schools  (hobere  Burgerschulen),  obtained  a  comparatively  complete 
course  of  training.     Other  years  give  much  the  same  percentages. 

In  spite  of  these  significant  figures  th^  scheme  up<>n  which  hB.  out 
higher  Achools,  with  the  excetrtion  of  the  higher  middle-claae  schools, 
ha^e  up  to  the  present,*  timfe  bfeen  organised!  has  lieen  such  thatth^ 
educational  n^eds  of  those  20*!5  perpeilt.  of  pupib  hetve  formed  the  sole 
standard  by  which  the  curriculum. 'has  been  dtetormined.  This  is  a 
state  of  things  which  the  Education  Department  considers  itself 
solemnly  boui^d  to  put  an  end  to.  It  is  true  t'hat  the  39*3  per  pent, 
who  leave  before  <they  reach  IIb,  without  ebtaindng  the  certificate  for 
one  year's  military  service,  mujsrt^  heire  be  left  out  of  consideration,  as 
not  properly  belonging  to  this  class  of  schools.  On  the  other  ihand,  it 
is  indispensable  for  the  sake  of  the  40*2  per  cent.,  or,  at  least,  the 
25  per  cent,  who  enter  up<m  Hie  immediaitely  after  passing  thli[V>ugh 
IIb,  to  draw  a  line  somewihere  in  the  sdhool  course,  marking  the  end 
of  a  curriculum  complete  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  school  v^ork  is  thuA 
divided  into  a  lower  and  a  higher  stage,  and  the  practioal  working  of 
the  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  programmes  referred  to  in  3  (below). 
A  necessary  consequence  of  this  delimitation  is  the  separation  in 
history  and  geography  as  weU  as  in  mathematics  of  IIb  and  IIa,  which 
have  hitherto  in  many  schoois  been  taught  in  the  same  class-room. 

Accordingly  it  is  decreed  that  this  separation  shall  be  carried  out  for 
the  school  year  1892-93. 

A  further  separation  of  IIb  and  IIa  in  one  or  other  of  the  scientific 
subjects,  with  due  regard  for  the  general  educational  requirements 
and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  classes  concerned,  is  h^d  over  for 
consideration  in  the  immediate  futura 

As  regtards  the  akeady  existing  division  into  IIIb,  IIIa,  and  IIb,  IIa 
no  change  is  to  be  made. 

It  is  further  decreed  that  all  seven^stage  higher  schools  shall  become 
six-stage  schools,  at  Ob^  beginning  of  the  1892-93  school  year,  i.e.,  that 
IIa  shall  be  suppressed. 
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2.  The  School  Council  in  each  Province  is  empowered :  — 

A.  In  bilingual  diatricU  to  increase  instruction  in  German  in  YI.  and 
V.  by  one  hour  a  week,  and  so  to  raise  the  number  of  hours  for  these 
classee  to  twenty-six. 

B.  In  all  Modem  Schools  to  interchange  the  number  of  hours  allotted 
to  French  and  English,  provided  such  a  departure  seems  justified  by 
the  situation  of  the  place  in  which  the  school  is  and  by  its  business 
relations. 

c.  In  all  kinds  of  higher  schools  for  the  duration  of  one  year  to  add 
one  hour  a  week  each  to  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  and  in 
Gymnasia  to  Latin  and  Greek  also,  by  correspondingly  diminishing  tho 
time  given  to  the  other  8ui)jeot8  of  the  same  group.  It  is  al£k>  left  to 
the  discretion  of  l^he  School  Council  for  the  Province  to  allow  for  a  short 
time  a  further  redistribution  of  the  number  of  hours  a  week  in  the  two 
groups  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  special  shortcomings 
in  a  class. 

D.  In  Realgymnasia  to  add  one  hour  a  week  to  Latin  in  IIb  and  IIa 
by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  mathematics  if  the  necessity  arises. 

In  all  these  deviations  from  the  time-tables  it  must  be  a  condition 
that  the  attainment  of  the  general  aim  of  instruction  in  the  subjects 
affected  is  not  permanently  prejudiced.  The  Provincial  School  Councils 
must  from  time  to  time,  in  the  official  returns  which  they  have  to  send 
In,  report  on  the  deviations  (under  a — d)  which  they  have  acquiesced  in 
on  their  own  responsibility,  and  tihe  grounds  on  which  the  changes  were 
made  and  their  results. 

1.  Moreover,  the  Provincial  School  CoundiLs  are  empowered  on  their 
own  authority  to  permit  in  their  districts  the  special  forms  (givenr  in 
the  appendix  to  the  time-taibles  A — D  on  page  7)  of  a  common  prepara- 
tory course  for  higher  schools  of  different  cLassee. 

3.  From  the  ulterior  organisation  explained  in  1  there  necessarily 
arises  another  delimitation  of  the  programmes  for  nearly  all  scientific 
subjects  in  all  (higher  schools  (with  the  exception  of  the  Realschulen) ; 
so  that  without  prejudice  to  the  attainment  in  schools  with  nine-year 
courses  of  the  final  and  complete  aim  of  instruction  in  the  'highest  dass, 
a  comparatively  complete  course  of  training  must  be  attained  in  all 
schools  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  An  attempt  to  bring  this  about  is 
made  in  the  present  programmes,  and  in  thie  connection  attention  may 
be  drawn  to  the  completion  in  IIa  of  the  grammatical  course  in  foreign 
languages  whdoh  it  involves,  and  to  the  line  drawn  at  the  same  point  in 
history  and  geography,  in  mathematics,  and  in  the  natural  sciences. 

It  becomes  the  teacher's  duty  to  work  up  to  this  line  from  the  lower 
classes  by  methods  conducive  to  such  an  end,  «ind  to  attain  it  in  the 
sixth  year  in  a  sound  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge.  The  super- 
vising authorities  will  not  fail  to  devote  unflagging  attention  to  this 
point  in  their  visits  of  inspection. 

4.  Religious  Instruction. 

For  Protestant  and  Catholic  religious  instruction  refer  to  the  "  Aim, 
Programme  of  Woit,  and  Notes  on  Method." 

In  arranging  the  programmes  for  religious  instruction  attention  has 
everywhere  been  paid  to  the  special  aim  which  -has  been  assigned  to  it 
m  higher  schools  by  the  Royal  Decree  of  May  1,  1889,  and  by  the 
ministerial  proposals  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  August  30, 
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The  Education  Department  lays  particular  «itreoB  upon  the  fact  that 
religious  instruction  in  the  individual  schools  is  not  to  be  too  desultory, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  detached  subject,  but  is  to  be 
brought  in  a  natural  way  into  the  closest  relations  with  all  other 
subjects,  especially  the  ethical  ones.  It  is  especially  the  business  of 
headmasters  and  sohool  oounoiUors  to  work  towajnds  this  end. 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  question  of  religious  instruction  is  the 
consideration  of  the  duty  of  the  sohool  with  regard  to  its  influence  upon 
the  character  of  boys. 

If  the  higher  school  is  to  perform  its  task  in  this  direction,  it  must 
maintain  outward  discipline  and  order,  and  foster  obedience,  diligence, 
truthfulness,  and  pure-mindedness ;  and  it  must  from  all  subjects  of 
instruction,  especially  Ifliose  which  deal  with  etihics,  develop  germs  that 
shall  be  fruitful  in  the  formation  of  character  and  manly  endeavour. 
While  in  this  way  the  youthful  mind  is  filled  with  the  highest  moral 
ideas  and  its  interest  in  them  lastingly  aroused,  a  definite  bent  towards 
this  goal  is  at  the  same  time  imprinted  upon  the  will. 

The  task  thus  set  before  the  teacher  is  as  full  of  difficulty  as  it  is  rich  in 
reward,  and  he  must  constantly  renew  his  efforts  to  accomplish  it. 
It  is  self-evident  that  a  sympathetio  endeavour  to  understand  the 
individuality  of  the  pupil  is'  necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 

A  primary  condition  for  even  an  approximate  solution  of  the 
problem,  especially  under  existing  circumstances  and  with  classes  which 
are  generally  too  numerous,  is  an  earnest  and  conscientious  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  his  duties  as  an  educator  as  well  ss  a 
teacher.  As  the  intending  schoolmaster  is  now  trained  to  carry  out  a 
methodical  course  of  instruction,  he  will  also  have  more  and  more  to 
qualify  himself  for  his  task  as  an  educator  by  making  use  of  every 
means  offered  him  at  the  University  and  during  his  period  of  probation, 
as  well  as  by  his  own  observation  and  experience.  He  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  lus  own  example  wiH  first  and  foremost  exercise 
decisive  influence  upon  his  success. 

A  further  condition  is  that  the  whole  staff  of  teachers  cAiould  direct 
their  united  efforts  to  the  same  end,  and  thus  give  a  definite  tendency 
to  the  tone  of  the  school. 

l^e  attainment  of  this  end  is  further  facilitated  by  strengthening 
the  influence  of  the  dass-masters  and  extending  their  range  of  instruc- 
tion so  as  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  employing  so  many  teachers  of 
special  subjects,  particularly  in  the  lower  and  middle  dasses.  The  way 
in  which  the  instruction  in  these  stages  is  now  so  often  split  up  among 
too  many  teachers  is  a  hindrance  to  all  lasting  educational  influence ; 
likewise  the  change  of  the  cFass-master  from  stage  to  stage,  which  is  so 
frequent. 

More  effectual  means  must  be  taken  to  remedy  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things,  which  was  strongly  referred  to  as  early  as  1837  in  the 
circular  report  of  the  24th!  of  October  in  that  year  (Wiese-Kiibler, 
Verordnungen  und  Gesetze  I.,  p.  66).  The  School  Councils  for  each 
Province  are  therefore  directed,  when  approving  the  cuiricula  for 
individual  schools,  which  are  to  be  sent  in  yearly,  to  pay  strict  regard 
to  whether  a  teacher  who  is  proposed  for  a  dass-masterahip  is  properly 
qualified  for  it,  and  to  see  that  he  has  work  in  has  dass  in  the  whole 
range  of  subjects  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  his  qualifications  or  the 
practical  proof  of  ability  that  he  luis  given.  In  so  far  as  the  sdentific 
training  of  teachers  is  at  present  iniodeqaate  for  a  fairly  extensive 
employment  in  one  class,  care  will  be  taken  to  remedy  this  defect 
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It  is  above  ail  fhld  duty  of  the  claas-masber  to  hdep  m  totioh  with  the 
parents  of  his  pupils,  and  to  assist  them  with  adirioe  and  practieal  help. 
In  this  he  can  in  most  cases  count  upon  ready  eo^operaftiota. 

The  fact  of  the  pupil  belonging  to  a  deimite  Churoh  oommtinity 
renders  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  school  not  only  to  remove  all 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  active  participa^Aon  in  the  religious  obser- 
vances of  bis  Churoh,  but  also,  so  far  as  the  school  arrftngemeoits  are 
not  thereby  disturbed,  to  promote  this  participation  in  a  positive 
manner.  The  Staff  will,  of  course,  gladly  co-operate  to  further  the 
attainment  of  this  aim  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  German.  i  • 

German  has,  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  hours  a  week  aasi^ed 
to  it,  especially  in  the  Gymnasium,  received  a  further  impetus.  It  is 
even  more  than  heretofore  made  tiie  centre  of  ^e  whole  instruction, 
and  the  work  done  in  it  is  of  decisive  importanoe  in  the  leaving 
certificate  examinations ;  so  t^iat,  in  fact,  a  pupfl  who  does  not  give 
satisfaction  in  his  general  work  in  Greraiaai  is  henceforth  declared  to 
have  failed  in  the  examination. 

The  special  task,  assigned  to  this  branch  of  instruction,  of  fostering 
patriotic  feeling  andi  national  sentiment,  renders  a  close  connection 
between  German  and  history  indispeuBable.  By  conjuring  up  a  living 
conception  of  Grerman  heroic  legends,  together  with  their  background, 
the  Northern  legends,  German  forms  the  groundwork  for  instruction 
ill  Crermtia  history,  as  weU  as  making  it  fruitful '  and'  full  of  living 
interest  by  introducing  boys  to  the  most  important  worits  of  genius  in 
our  literatui*e. 

By  a  sy€rtematac  cultivation  of  transiaitions  into  German  from  foreign 
languages,  which  are  not  only  correct  but  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
our  language,  as  well  as  by  the  regular  Grermah.  .compo^tions  in  cluss 
already  parovided  lor  in  most  of  the  other  subjects,  special  assistance 
towards  practice  in  written  expression  ought  to  be  thoroughly  as^red. 
The  same  thing  \b  done  for  oral  expression  by  i^egulai:  practice  in 
idva  'Voce  exercises  (in  translation  and  reproduction  of  what  iasj  been 
taught).  One  of  the  principal  cares  of  the  tea45her  must  be  to  take 
ftdl  advantage  ol  these  means  of  cultivating  the  power  .of  expression. 

The  historical  narrations  in  connection  with  German  instruction  in 
VI.  and  V.  afford  at  the  same  time  suitable  material  for  oral  or  written 
reproductions,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Where  teachers  are  available  who  have  had  die  necessary  training  to 
enable  them  to  give  elementary  instructiij^n  in  philosophy,  it'  is  at  the 
discretion  of  headmasters  to  allow  the  elements  of  it  to  be  taught  in 
Class  I.  in  connection  with  some  definite  data  suoh  a#,  for  .exam^de,  is 
afforded  by  Plato's  IXalogues. 

» 

The  reduction  in  the  hours  for  Latin  by  16  A  week  in  the  Gymh^iv^n 
and.  by  11  in  the  Reidgymnasruib  hais'  been  rendiered  necessary  l>y.th.e 
imperative  demand!  for  a  reduction  of  the  total  numb^  of  hours'  work 
and  for  an  increase  of  time  for  gymnastics.  In  addition  to.  tjiis^  there 
was  also  in  the  Gyitmasium  the'necebsfty  Of  stnangthenriig  German 
and  drawing  and  of  including'  E^ngUi  in  the  time-table. 

Such  a  oonsiderable  reduction  ctf  tbelumrs  per  week  necessitated  ajn 
alteration  in  the  aim  of  instruotion.  in  the  QfltmMixm,  aft4j^  tK« 
suppression  of  the  Latin  essay,  perf ecHon  vi  style,  to  the  extent  Hith^^^ 
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demiiiided,  had  to  be  renounced — ^a  renunciaiioii  which  was  in  any  case 
neoeesitaied  by  the  diminkhing  value  set  upon  the  practical  use  of 
Latin  and  iihe  decreasing  mastery  of  it  eyen  in  learned  circles  and 
among  teachers. 

Comprehension  of  the  more  important  classical  Latin  writers  and 
that  mental  discipline,  which,  according  to  experience,  is  afforded  by 
the  thorough  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  is  bhe  general  aim  of  this 
instruction.  Within  t»he«e  limits  the  important  task  assigned  to  this 
subject  is  to  be  accomplished  in  future  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of  hours. 
Tbas,  of  course,  can  only  be  done  if,  as  has  already  been  .prescribed,  the 
grammar  and  vocabulary  to  be  acquired  are  limited  to  what  is  regular 
and  necessary  for  accurate  reading,  and  if  the  written  exercises  are 
adapted  solely  to  the  attainment  of  the  general  aim  of  instruction. 
The  singile  hour'  which  in  future  is  still  left  in  the  three  upper  classes 
for  grammatical  recapitulations  and  oraj  and  written  exercises  is 
intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  maintaining  the  accuracy 
which  has  already  been  acquired  and  of  saving  the  reading  from  bedng 
constantly  interfered  with  by  references  to  grammar.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  headmasters  and  supervising  authoiities  energetically  to 
oppose  all  attempts  which  tend  to  overstep  the  hmits  thus  ^d  down 
for  tihe  written  exercises  apd  intearupt  the  reading  of  authors  by  the 
introduction  of  grammatical  explanations  which  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  author. 

Side  by  side  with  writteoi  tranal&tion  into  Latin  an  equally  important 
position  is  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  aim,  to  translation  from 
Latin  into  German.  And  thus  the  exaggerated  value  set  upon  "  extem- 
pore versions  "  {i.e.,  compositions  done  in  class)  is  abolished.  Greater 
importance  than  hitherto  is  in  future  to  be  attadhed  to  a  good 
German  (translation  from  the  foreign  language,  both  in  the  ceHificates 
and  pronlotions  and  in  the  leaving  examinations.  In  order  to  lead 
systematicaHy  from  the  lower  clasBea  upwaa^ds  to  such  a  consummation, 
it  is '<^rdered  that  in  every  stage  regular  written  transilations  from 
Latin  ehaH  go  oq,  side  by  side  with  the  transliations  into  Latin.   . 

The  authors  ^d  writings  prescribed  in  the  programmes  for  Latin  and 
Greek  are  those  which  must  be  read  in  the  school-years  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  To  these,  however,  the  Provincial  School  Councils 
are  empower^  to  permit  others  to  be  added,  provided  that  they  are 
suitable  in  form  and  matter  for  school  reading  in  the  stages  for  which 
they  and  sert^  -and  that  a  good  acquedntance  with  the  authors  prescribed 
a^  obiigatory  for  the  class  is  not  interfered  with  by  this  intended  course 
of  reading. 

Asifar  a»tihe  Realgymnasium  is  concerned  the  proposed  restoration 
of  the  weekly  number  of  hours  to  virtually  the  same  limit  as  in  the 
"  Re^ulaitions  for  Instruction  and  Examination  "issued  in  1869.  at  once 
necessitated  a  GmztatioQ  of  the  cum.  In  spite  of  that  reduction  a 
thoriHigh'  OQanprehension  of  easier  passages  of  the  authors  read,  in 
ClasB;L  can  be  attained  because  of  the  grammatical  grounding  which 
is  ensured  in  VI.,  V;,  and'  IV.  This  is  quite  sufficient  |br  the  practical 
needs  of  these  pupils. 

For  the  method  of  Latin  instruction  see  "  Notes  "  on  the  programmes. 

7.  Gbhbic 

w 

Greek  has  lost  four  hours  a  week.  Bere^  too,  the  amount,  of 
grammar  to  be-Ieajmt'and  Vocabulary  to  be  acquired  has  been  limited, 
and  the  eiemsfntaiy  i^ritt^ii  'exerdseis  in'  the  loW  stage  aetermmed 
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solely  with  a  view  to  practice  in  the  accidence  and  in  the  most  important 
grammatical  rules,  and  so  brought  within  narrow  bounds.  In  thia 
way  the  certainty  of  attaining  the  sole  aim  of  this  instruction,  vis., 
comprehension  of  the  more  important  classical  writers  of  Greece,  seems 
to  be  assured,  without  the  tlK>roughness  of  the  reading  being  in  any 
way  diminished. 

8.  Fbbngh. 

The  postponement  of  French  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  consequently 
also  in  the  Realgymnasium,  to  Glass  IV.  was  called  for,  because  it  had 
been  shown  by  ezperienoe  that  the  difficulties  of  beginning  a  fresh 
foreign  language  in  two  oonsecutive  years  in  the  lower  classes  were  very 
great.  Consequently  in  all  Gymnasia  and  Realgymnasia  from  the 
sohool-year  1892-93  onwards  French  is  to  be  omitted  in  Y.,  and  to  be 
made  up  for,  according  to  the  new  {»ogramme,  by  more  extensive 
exercises  in  IV.  From  IIIb  upwards  it  is  left  to  the  IVovincial  School 
Councils  to  gradually  adjust  the  programmes  for  each  tl&m.  The 
Fifth  Class,  which  was  formed  at  Michaelmas,  and  which  has  conse- 
quently only  been  learning  French  for  half  a  year,  is  to  give  it  up  for 
the  next  half-year. 

The  reduction  of  the  hours  for  French  in  all  higher  schools  is  occa- 
sioned solely  by  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  total  number  of  hours* 
work.  The  aim,  which  is  limited  to  the  practical  written  and  oral  use 
of  the  language,  can  be  attained'  in  consequence  of  the  considerable 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  grammar  to  be  leamt  and  the  steadily 
progressing  improvement  of  the  so-called  "  modeon  methods  "  (Neuere 
Richtung).  The  Educational  Department  feels  itself  strengthened  in 
its  confident  expectation  of  this  by  the  results  already  attained  in  many 
schools,  and  by  the  keen  endeavour  of  modem  language  teachers  to 
render  themselves  proficient  in  the  practical  use  of  foreign  languages 
by  every  means  at  their  command,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

For  the  method  of  French  instmcition,  and  especially  for  the 
difiference  in  the  French  programmes  in  non-Latin  schools  and  those 
in  which  Latin  is  taught,  see  "  Rpogrammes  of  Work." 

9.  English. 

In  Modem  Schools  Englisih  has  undeigone  only  a  slight  reduction 
of  hours  per  week,  but  in  the  Gymnasium  it  is  to  be  taught  in  XIa — ^Ia 
as  an  optional  subject  Consequently  it  is  decreed  that  from  the  next 
school-year  onwards  it  shall  be  begun  in  IIa  and  carried  on  comtmuousiy 
to  Ia  in  all  Gymnasia  where  it  has  not  hitherto  been  studied,  if  the 
requisite  teaching  is  procurable  and  the  necessary  funds  are  a4i  hand. 
Froni  tho  school-year  1893-94  onwards,  so  far  as  teachers  possess  the 
requisite  qualifications,  the  directions  given  in  1  are  to  be  followed 

For  the  province  of  Hanover  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  generally 
compulsory  character  of  the  English  instmction  remains  unaltered. 

In  those  Gymnasia  in  which  Eaglish  has  hitherto  been  taught  in  the 
earlier  stages  inquiries  are  to  be  made  as  to  whether  the  need  for  it 
exists,  and  to  what  extent. 

10.  HiSTOBT  AND  GeOORAPHT. 

For  instruction  in  hjetory  and  geography  see  generally  ''Programmes'* 
and  "  Notes  on  Method.''  There  also  will  be  found  the  points  of  view 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  oWigatory  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Royal  Decree  of  May  1,  1889,  relating  to  historical  instmction. 
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The  difficulties  which  arise  in  (x>ii«equence  of  the  change  in  the 
delimitation  of  the  programmes  for  Clasises  III.  ap.d  II.  are  to  be 
overoome  for  the  »chool-ye«r  1892-93  as  foliows: — In  Gymnasia  the 
new  programme  ib  to  be  carried  out  in  IIIb  and  IIb,  but  in  IIIa  and 
IIa  where  it  firet  oomes  into  force  from  1893-94  onwardB  it  will  only  be 
necessaiy  to  oomplete  such  parts  of  the  programme  liitherto  appor- 
tioned to  tihe  two  yeais  of  III.  and  II.  aa  have  not  yet  been  gone 
through- 
It  is  left  to  the  Provincial  School  Councils  gradually  to  make  tlie 
necessary  adjustments  in  lihe  programmes  for  individual  scliools. 

The  new  programmes  fop  geography  are  to  begin  in  the  Sixth  Glass, 
and  are  to  be  gradually  introduced  tHroughout  the  school  from  that 
class  upwards.  It  rests  with  the  Provincial  School  Councils  (with  due 
regard  for  the  apportionment  of  the  subject  which,  has  ihitlierto  held 
good)  to  allow  tlie  nefw  programmes  to  come  into  force  next  year,  even 
in  classes  above  YI. 

There  is  a  special  difficulty  in  the  teaching  of  geography,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  wall  maps  and  atlases.  In  any  change  of  materials  it 
must  be  seen  that  aU  pupils  have  the  same  atlas,  and  indeed  as  far  as 
possible  in  all  classes.  It  is  also  very  advisable  in  procuring  new  wall 
maps  to  see  that  the  plan  of  these  is  as  little  different  as  possible  from 
that  of  the  atlases  used  by  the  pupils. 

11.  Mathbmatios  Am)  Natctral  Soihngbs. 

With  regard  to  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  attention  is 
directed  to  the  "  Programmes  of  Work  "  and  the  "  Notes  on  Method." 

Special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  new  provisions  in  the  mathe^ 
matical  programme  for  the  sixth  year  in  all  higher  schools. 

The  elementary  instruction  in  physics  for  IIIa  in  the  Gymnasium 
commended  itself  on  practical  grounds. 

So  far  as  any  adjustment  of  the  old  and  new  programmes  is  necessary 
in  individual  schools  on  account  of  the  apportionment  of  the  subject 
that  has  hitherto  been  in  vogue,  the  Provincial  School  Coimoils  must 
m-ake  the  requisite  arrangements. 

12.  Dbawing. 

The  suppression  of  dirawing  in  VI.  is  justified  by  the  slight  success 
which  is  dhown  by  experience  to  have  attended  it  in  this  stage. 

The  fact,  on  the  other  hand,  of  drawing  having  been  made  generally 
compulsory  for  two  classes  higher  than  before  is  due  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  it  in  most  callings  in  life. 
It  is  therefore  determined  that  in  future,  beginning  from  the  next 
school-year,  drawing  shall  be  begim  in  all  higher  schools  in  the  Fifth 
Class,  and  that  from  the  same  period  it  shall  be  generally  taught  in  the 
Gymnasium  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  IIIb,  and  likewise  be  continued 
in  the  following  school-year.  In  regard  to  any  questions  of  extra 
expense  refer  to  the  Explanations  to  1.* 

Mechanical  drawing,  which  has  hitherto  as  a  rule  been  compulsory 
in  Oberrealschulen,  will  in  future  be  treated  as  an  optional  subject, 
since  pupils  do  not  all  take  the  same  interest  in  it. 

*  Tliough  not  explicitly  stated  in  1,  it  is  obvious  that  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional teachers  and  additional  class-rooms  involves  extra  expense,  for  which 
the  school  authorities  have  to  make  provision. — T%e  Translator, 
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13.  Gymnastics  and  Driluno. 

The  increase  in  hours  for  gymnastics  and  drilling  in  all  kinds  of 
higher  schools  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school- 
year,  so  f ar  afi  the  requisite  teaching  and  accommodation  are  available, 
and  so  far  as  the  school  finances  are  able  to  bear  the  expense.  In  the 
matter  of  extra  expenses  and  the  question  of  procuring  accommodation 
from  the  year  1893-94  the  same  remarks  hold  good  as  for  1. 

The  division  of  the  three  hours  for  drilling  and  gymnastics  into  six 
half-hours  is  recommended  in  the  lower  stages. 

More  detailed  instructions  for  the  management  of  drilling  and 
gymnastics  are  given  on  page  61  of  the  "  Regulations  for  Drilling  and 
Gymnastics." 

The  subject  of  School  Hygiene  is  reserved  for  a  special  minute. 

14.  Polish. 

14.  As  regards  optional  instruction  in  Polish,  the  matter  stands 
as  in  the  Report  of  June  22,  1889. 

15.  In  order  to  protect  pupils  against  overwork  in  the  Gymnasium,  it 
must  be  insisted  upon  that  the  same  pupil  may  not  as  a  rule  learn  both 
English  and  Hebrew,  and  that  permission  to  leam  them  both,  can  only 
be  granted  by  the  headmaster  in  very  exceptional  cases.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  headmaster  to  excuse  certain 
pupils  from  singing  in  VI — I.  No  change  is  made  with,  regard  to  the 
compulsory  attendance  at  theoretical  singing  instruction  of  the  pupils 
who  are  excused  from  practical  singing  in  VI.  and  V. 

16.  As  for  the  manuals,  reading-books,  and  exjercise-books,  as  well  as 
other  materials  for  instruction  which  ane  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
authorities — ^in  the  first  place,  those  books,  etc.,  which  have  been 
introduced  into  individual  schools  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  ma>de  there  are  still  to  be  used  until  further  instructions — 
as  (has  already  been  ordered  by  the  Report  of  July  22  of  this  year 
(Unterrioht  II.  2,394).  The  determination  of  the  date  at  which  a 
change  is  to  be  made  is  for  the  present  reserved,  and'  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  the  Educatioa  Department  intends  to  defer  it  imtil 
ample  time  has  been  given  for  the  production  of  new  books,  etc.,  based 
upon  practical  experience.  Lest,  however,  an  impetus  should  thereby 
be  given  to  the  imhealthy  production  of  books  in  this  direction,  tihe 
Department  considers  itself  bound  to  say  at  once  that  it  is  determined, 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  recognised  evils  of  the 
excessive  number  of  school  books  and  materials,  and  of  the  new  editions 
of  them  which  are  frequently  driving  each  other  out. 

In  what  way  this  will  best  be  done  is  left  for  further  consideration. 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  the  aibtention  of  Provincial 
School  CJouncrls  to  the  two  points  of  view  mentioned,  so  that  they  may 
be  guided  by  them  in  their  future  proposals  as  to  the  introduction  of 
school  books ;  and  to  recommend  them,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
second  point,  to  use  their  influence  to  induce  editors  of  school  books 
about  to  be  introduced  to  undertake  to  brine:  out  new  editions  in  such 
a  way  that  changes  in  the  form  and  matter  shall  be  at  once  recognisable, 
so  t^hat  the  old  editions  can  be  used  by  the  pupils  side  by  side  \*Hh  the 
new  ones. 

17.  For  the  nature  and  amount  of  lessons  to  be  set  as  home-work  the 
directions  laid  down  in  the  "Pointy  of  View  for  the  Relation  of  Homa 
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Work  "  are  to  be  observed.  Upon  that  basis,  and  with  due  regard  for 
the  special  programmes  drawn  up  for  each  school  by  the  Provincial 
School  Councils  before  the  beginning  of  the  school-year,  the  Staff  must 
also  for  the  future  draw  up  a  plan  of  work  for  each  class  with  regard  to 
the  apportionment  of  home-work.  In  this,  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that,  allowing  for  ordinary  average  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
there  is  no  overwork,  and  tliat  sufficient  time  is  left  every  day  for 
recreation.  The  "Class  Books,"  which  are  to  be  accurately  kept, 
enable  the  headmaster  and  tho  class-master  to  keep  an  effective  watch 
over  the  due  observance  of  the  amount  assigned. 
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Note, 

[A  Higher  School*  (called  in  Baden  Mittelschule)  is  distinguished — 
{a)  from   an    Elementary  School   (Volksschule)  by   the   extent 

of  its  teaching,   which   goes  beyond  the  limits  of  that 

prescribed  for  the  Elementary  Schools ; 
{h)  from  the  Universities  and  University  Schools  (Hochschulen) 

by  the  more  preparatory  nature  of  its  teaching ; 
(c)  from  Special  (technical)  Schools  by  the  purpose  of  its  teaching, 

which  is  to  impart  a  general  mental  culture.] 

A.— INTRODUCTORY. 

§  1.  Students  of  Education  in  Germany  and  in  England  have 
been  brought  into  closer  contact  by  the  events  of  recent  years. 
The  secondary  schoolmasters  of  Germany  have  displayed  a 
liveUer  interest  in  our  school  athletics,  and  this  has  been 
reciprocated  by  a  nearer  inquiry  on  our  part  into  their  methods 
of  teaching  and  organisation.  It  is  agreed  in  (Tcrmany  as  well 
as  in  England  that  there  is  need  of  secondary  school  reiorm,  and 
the  opinion  is  generally  held  that  reform  should  proceed  in  each 
sountry  upon  the  lines  of  a  combination  of  the  school  systems  of 
both.  It  is  commonly  our  practice  to  turn  to  Prussia  in  eliciting 
information  about  German  secondary  schools,  and  naturally, 
since  not  only  is  Prussia's  school  system  both  admirable  and 
instructive,  but  she  exercises  a  wider  and  more  powerful  influence 
in  matters  educational  than  do  her  sister  States.  But  it  would, 
of  course,  be  wrong  to  consider  the  Prussian  Higher  Schools 
as  completely  representing  the  Higher  School  system  of  Germany 
as  a  whole.  Each  State  in  Germany  has  its  own  system,  and 
each  system  its  special  features  of  interest.  And  it  is  probable 
that  of  all  the  German  States  there  is  none  more  worthy  than 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  to  be  brought  before  the  notice  of 
,  English  schoolmen,  more  especially  now  when  the  air  is  full  of 
rumours  of  English  school  reform.  The  history  of  the  Higher 
Schools  of  Baden  from  1803  to  the  present  day,  and  particularly 
during  the  last  forty  years,  is  a  splendid  record  of  the  process 
that  can  be  made  in  the  face  of  serious  difficulties  and  opposition 
when  zeal  is  accompanied  by  unity.  The  condition  of  the 
English  Higher  Schools  in  1897  is  not  lacking  in  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  condition  of  Baden's  Higher  Schools  some 
sixty  years  ago.  It  would  almost  seem  indeed  as  though  we 
were  now  starting  where  Baden  at  that  time  started.  It  is  at  all 
events  not  without  significance  that  the  resolution  recently 
proposed  by  Dr.  Fearon  at  the  English  Head  Masters'  Conference 
was  expressed  in  almost  the  very  words  of  the  resolution 
'  '■'         ■    ■  ■       I      I  I     ipi  ■■     -    - 

*  JooB,  "Die  Mittelsckulen  im  GrosBberzogtum  Baden." 
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adopted  by^the  Baden  Second  Chamber  in  1831.*  In  the  light 
of  this  feet  the  development  and  progress  of  the  Higher  Schools 
of  Baden  surely  acquire  a  special  interest,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  confining  a  subject  of  such 
magnitude  to  the  few  pages  of  this  report,  and  for  presenting  only 
in  rough  outline  a  picture  that  contams  ifor  aU  school  reformers 
much  of  encoiuragement  and  example. 


B— HISTORICALt 

I. — The  Various  Types  of  Higher  Schools. 

§  2.  In  1803  the  State  of  Baden  was  wrought  out  of  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  petty  Powers  into  its  present  form.  At  this  date 
and  till  1830  the  so-called  Gelehrtenschulen  were  the  only  Higher 
Schools  in  the  land.     Gelehrtenschulen  included  Lyceen  (the 

? resent  Gymnasien),  Gymnasien  (the  present  Progymnasien), 
aedagogien  and  Common  Latin  Schools,  with  respectively  a  nine 
years,  seven  years,  five  years,  or  shorter  courses  otteaching.  The 
task  which  the  Gelehrtenschulen  set  before  themselves  was  to  lay 
in  the  vouth  of  Baden  the  "foundation  of  higher  culture,  to 
thoroughly  prepare  them  for  the  independent  studjr  of  the 
sciences  at  the  University,  and  to  develop  their  religious  and 
moral  sense." 

§  3.  The  object  of  the  Gelehrtenschulen  was  admirable,  but 
their  nature  made  it  impossible  of  attainment. 

The  Higher  Schools  in  the  various  districts  which  had  in  1803 
been  welaed  into  the  State  of  Baden,  revealed  the  widest 
diversity  in  organisation  and  in  teaching.  Some  were  under 
Catholic,  some  under  Protestant  control.  A  Protestant  Gymna- 
sium might  differ  essentially  from  a  Catholic  School  of  the  same 
name,  and  a  like  dift'erence  might  be  found  between  two  Protes- 
tant or  two  Catholic  Gymnasien.  Small  wonder  then  that  we 
fiind  the  efforts  of  Baden  schoolmen  during  the  next  thirty  years 
mainly  directed  towards  procuring  for  the  schools  an  uniform 
system  of  teaching. 

§  4.  The  greatest  hindrance  in  the  way  of  reform  was  the 
University  of  Freiburg.  Freiburg  administered  a  two  years* "  course 


It  is  worth  while  to  compare  these  two  resolutions : 

Resolution  adopted  by  Baden  Second 
Chamber : — 
"  That  the  construction  of  a  special 
Educational  Section  to  assume  the 
control  of  the  classical  schools  must  be 
considered  not  only  as  in  the  highest 
de^ee  desirable,  out  also  as  a  con- 
dition necessary  to  the  success  of  all 
further  measures  for  reform." — Sep- 
tember, 1831. 

Cp.  §  19  of  this  report. 

t  Cp.  -«^^K-  Jogs,  "Die  Mittelschulen  im  Grossherzogtum  Baden." 
G.  Wendt,  "Die  Organisation  des  hohereu  Unterrichts  im  Gros.sherzoi'tiim 
Baden." 


Dr.  Fearon's  resolution  : — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  es^blishment  of  a  central 
educational  authority,  on  the  general 
lines  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education, 
is  the  essential  starting  point  in 
any  sound  movement  towards  the 
reform  of  secondary  education." — 
December,  1897. 
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of  philosophy  "  to  such  pupils  of  Gelehrtenschulen  as  preferred  to 
enter  the  University  mrectly  from  a  (7  class)  Gymnasium, 
i.e.,  at  the  age  of  16-17,  and  with  the  education  of  a  scholar  of 
the  upper-second  class  of  a  present-day  Gymnasium.  Of  this 
"  course  of  philosophy,"  it  is  sufficient  description  to  say  that  it 
was  an  attempt  to  cram  with  advanced  teaching  boys  who  were 
too  young  to  digest  it,  and  who  would  have  received  far  more 
profitable  instruction  in  the  higher  classes  of  a  Lyceum.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  it  fonned  a  very  great  temptation  to  exchange 
school  routine  too  early  for  tne  freer  University  life.  But 
Freiburg,  with  the  conservatism  inherent  in  all  Universities, 
jealously  guarded  her  privilege,  and  it  was  not  till  1837  that  the 
two  years'  "  course  of  philosophy "  was  finally  abolished  by 
ministerial  decree.  This,  together  with  the  frequent  attenapts 
made  from  now  till  1857  to  re-introduce  such  an  educational 
anomaly,  shews  the  reluctance  with  which  Freiburg  turned  from 
her  errors,  and  how  readily  she  would  have  turned  to  them 
again. 

§  .5.  The  decree  of  1837  ordained  further  that  all  who  purposed 
to  study  at  either  of  the  Universities  (Freiburg  and  Heidelberg) 
must  pass  a  qualifying  examination ;  i.e ,  either  the  leaving 
examination  of  a  Lyceum,  or  the  equivalent  "  Maturitatsprtifung. ' 
This  examination  was  to  be  passed  either  after  the  completion  of 
the  nine  years'  course  of  a  Lyceum,  or,  in  the  case  of  boys  who 
entered  an  University  from  a  seven-class  school,  after  a  special 
preliminary  course  of  three  semesters  at  that  University.  Lastly 
an  uniform  curriculum  was  drawn  up  for  the  Gelehrtenschulen. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 

TIME-TABLE   OF  1837. 


• 

No.  of  hours  per  week  in  class. 

No.  of  hours 

Subjects. 

per  week  in 

I. 

n. 

ni. 

IV. 

IV. 

V. 

V. 

VI. 

VI. 

all  classes. 

inf. 

sup. 

inf. 

sap. 

inf. 

sup. 

lieligion     

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

20 

Cverman      

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

16 

Latin 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

72 

(iroek         

— 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

26 

Hebrew  (voluntary) 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

French       

— 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

22 

Mathematics        

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

27 

Natural  History 

— 

2 

2 

— 

o 

m^ 

2 

— 

8 

Physics      

— 

•z 

-  - 

4 

6 

(ieography            

2 

2 

r 

o 

-i^ 

1            ~" 

•■ 

1     23 

History      

t> 

^\ 

O         o   1      o 
-   1      -  ;      *> 

3 

Study  of  Antiquity  in  connectic 

n  with  Latin,  Ciree 

k,  and  Histon 

r- 

Rhetoric  and   History  of 

1 

I 

I 

German  Literature     ... 

1     4 

3 

7 

*Philotiophische    Propae- 

1 

deutik 

— 

— 



,     3 

3 

6 

Caligraphy            

3 

3 

2 

— 

1 

8 

Total      

24 

24 

26 

28 

28 

30 

30 

29 

30 

249 

•  No 

teon 

p.  880 

. 
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Other  subjects  were  Drawing  (compulsory  only  in  the  four 
lowest  classes)  and  Singing.  For  each  of  these  subjects  two 
hours  a  week  were  allowed  in  every  school  class,  and  "  the 
suitable  arrangement  of  the  pupils  in  special  Drawing  and 
Singing  classes  was  left  to  the  masters."  Tne  boys  were  also  to 
be  provided  with  the  opportunity  of  practising  gymnastic  exer- 
cises un^er  the  supervision  of  a  master,  and,  lastly,  EngUsh  and 
Itahan  were  to  be  taught  in  schools  where  the  necessary  money 
was  fortncoming. 

§  6.  With  the  adoption  of  this  curriculum  a  decisive  step 
forward  had  been  made.  But  a  glance  at  the  details  will  show 
that  its  chief  merit  lay  rather  m  its  uniformity  than  in  its 
excellence.  Though  the  time-table  of  the  schools  aimed  at  a 
complete  classical  training,  it  apportioned  to  Greek  only  four  or 
live  hours  in  each  of  the  six  upper  cbsses,  or  a  total  in  the  whole 
school  of  twenty-six  hours  Greek  teaching  per  week,  as  compared 
with  a  weekly  modicum  of  seventy-two  hours  in  Latin.  If  this 
was  all  that  tne  friends  of  Greek  cared  to  propose  for  tuition  in 
that  language,  it  is  not  surprising  tint  its  enemies  came  forward 
with  proposals  in  1837  to  make  it  a  voluntary  subject  in  the 
highest  school  class,  and  somewhat  later  to  retain  it  as  a  com- 
piusory  subject  only  for  future  students  of  Philology  and 
Theology.  This  was  not  all.  "  The  instruction  in  Rhetonk  and 
Philosophische  Propaedeutik,"  says  Wendt,  "  was  a  pure  and 
simple  waste  of  time,  nor  did  the  mathematical  or  science  teaching 
produce  any  satisfactory  result."  Still,  the  time-table  of  1837, 
practically  unaltered,  remained  in  force  till  1869,  though  in  1864 
an  important  addition  of  six  hours  per  week  was  made  to  the 
time  bestowed  on  Greek  teaching. 

§  7.  In  1869  were  issued  two  decrees,  which  established  the 
classical  schools  of  Baden  upon  their  present  basis.  The  one  is  the 
Supreme  Decree  (Landesherrliche  Verordnung)  of  Octobei*  1st, 
1869,  and  deals  with  the  general  organisation  of  the  schools. 
The  other  is  the  Ministerial  Decree  (Ministerialverordnung),  of 
October  2nd,  1869,  concerning  the  school  time-table  and  regula- 
tions, and  the  leaving  examination.  From  the  latter  the  revised 
time-table  is  reproduced.  It  differs  from  that  of  1837  in  the 
following  points :  a  greater  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  German, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science,  Rhetoric  disappears, 
and  Philosophische  Propaedeutik  receives  but  two  instead  of  six 
hours  per  week.  The  time  allotted  to  Religion  and  French  is 
slightly  lessened.  Gymnastics  are  adopted  as  a  compulsory 
subject. 
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TIME-TABLE  OF  1869. 


Hours  per  week  in  clais. 

Hours  per 

Subjects. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

m. 

II. 

II. 

I. 

I. 

week  in  all 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

classes. 

KeligLon     

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

24 

Latin 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

73 

Greek 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

French 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

20 

History 

— 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Geoeraphy.. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Mathematics        

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

33 

Natural  Science 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

•Philosophische  Propae- 

deutik 

1 

1 

2 

Hebrew  ( voluntary ) 
Caligraphy           

3 

3 

2 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(8) 
8 

Drawing  (voluntary  above 

10 

Class  III)       

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(18) 

Singing      

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

G^annastics          

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Total  Hours  for  Scientific 

Subjects        

23 

23 

26 

30 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

250 

Total  Hours  for   all 

Subjects        

32 

32 

34 

36 

36 

34 

34 

33 

33 

304 

English  was  only  included  in  the  time  table  of  schools  where 
there  was  special  need  of  it,  and  the  central  educational 
authorities  reserved  to  themselves,  in  all  cases,  the  right  of 
deciding  whether  it  should  be  taught  or  not. 

§  8.  Jn  1872  a  wish  was  expressed  by  the  Imperial  Government 
for  greater  similarity  between  Baden  and  North  Germany  in  the 
naming  of  schools  and  of  school  classes.  In  answer  to  this  wish, 
it  was  ordained  by  a  ministerial  decree  of  July  11th,  1872  : 

(1)  That  "  the  complete  Gelehrtenschule  with  a  nine-years' 
course,  hitherto  called  Lyceum,  be  henceforth  called 
Gymnasium,  and  that  the  Gelehrtenschule  with  a 
seven  years'  course,  hitherto  called  Gymnasium,  be 
henceforth  called  Progyinnasium." 

*  Philosophische  Propae<leutik  is  thus  explained  in  the  "Ministerialverorclnung 
den  Lehrplan,  die  Schulordnung  und  die  AbiturientenprliifuTig  der  Gelehrten- 
schulen  beteffrend,  vom  2  October,  1809."    (A.     §  13.) 

PHILOSOPHISCHE  PROPAEDEUTIK. 
"This  subject  includes  Empirical  Pwychology  and  Formal  Logic.  To  the 
former  can  be  joined  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  Philosophy. 
The  latter  is  to  be  accompanied  by  practical  exercises,  viz.,  {a)  rhetorical  tasks, 
(6)  analysis  of  written  matter.  At  the  end  of  the  whole  course  a  short  review 
of  the  Sciences  and  of  the  Methodology  of  academic  study  is  to  be  given." 
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(2)  That "  the  classes  of  Gelehrtenschiilen  be  in  future  named 
from  the  lowest  upward  to  the  highest:  Sexta,  Quinta, 
Quarta,  Tertia  B  and  A,  Sekunda  B  and  A,  Prima  B 
and  A."  (The  B  and  A  classes  are  also  called  Unter 
and  Ober  Tertia,  etc.) 

§  9.  In  1883  the  time  table  of  1869  was  finally  revised  and 
amended,  and  received  the  form  which  it  bears  at  the  present  time. 
The  changes  introduced  did  not  materially  alter  the  programme  of 
1869  in  any  important  point.  They  were  largely  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  made  into  the  possible  grounds  of  the  outcry  which  was 
at  the  time  raised  by  press  and  public  against  the  supposed  evil 
of  overwork  in  the  Gymnasien.  Their  nature  seems  to  prove  that 
this  outcry  was  ill-founded,  for  though  the  weekly  total  of  the 
school  hours  was  lessened  by  eleven,  tne  subjects  requiring  home 
preparation  lost  only  three  hours,  while  the  remaining  eight  were 
taken  from  writing  and  singing. 

The  time-table  at  present  enforced  in  aU  the  Gymnasien  and 
Progymnasien  of  Baden  is  as  follows  : — 
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§  10.  We  have  seen  that  before  1830  there  was  as  yet  no  outward 
si^  in  Baden  of  the  conflict  at  present  raging  in  Germany 
between  classical  and  modern-side  education.  In  1834  was  issued 
a  Supreme  Decree  regarding  the  establishment  of  the  earliest 
class  of  Baden's  "  real "  institutions,  namely,  the  Hohere  Btirger- 
schulen  (Higher  Citizen  Schools).  These  schools  were  a  develop- 
ment of  the  lowest  division  of  the  Gelehrtenschulen — "the 
Common  Latin  Schools  " — and  in  their  complete  fonn  had  five 
classes,  to  which  thev  might  add  a  sixth,  if  tney  controlled  the 
necessarv  funds.  Their  object  was  two-fold.  They  were  to 
satisfy  tne  wants  of  young  people  who  had  more  time  to  devote 
to  study  than  was  claimea  by  the  elementary  schools,  and  who 
"  elect  to  follow  a  citizen  calling,  which  demands  a  higher  mental 
development,  and  a  more  comprehensive  prehminary  knowledge." 
At  the  same  time,  they  were  to  "  curtail  in  no  undue  or  detri- 
mental manner  the  training  of  such  young  folk  as  desired  to 
devote  themselves  to  a  learned  profession,"  and  they  were  further 
to  prepare  for  the  entry  into  the  Polytechnic  School.  However, 
stnct  uniformity  of  curriculum  was  not  enforced,  indeed  the 
Hohere  Btir^erschulen  were  allowed  considerable  liberty  in  this 
point  accordmg  to  local  requirements.  For  instance,  "  m  towns 
where  there  are  Gelehrtenschulen,  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the 
Hohere  Burgerschule  can  be  dispensed  with." 

§  11.  The  very  nature  of  the  task  set  before  them  gave  to  the 
Hohere  Btirgerschulen  from  their  commencement  a  tendency  to 
branch  off  in  two  distinct  directions,  according  as  some  laid  more 
weight  upon  the  preparation  for  a  learned  profession  and  for  the 
entry  into  the  Polytechnic  School,  others  upon  the  training  for 
a  citizen  calling.  The  freedom  granted  them  in  satisfying  local 
requirements  made  it  the  easier  to  yield  to  this  tendency.  But 
it  was  especially  strengthened  by  certain  alterations  effected  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Polytechnic  School. 

§  12.  To  the  Polytechnic  School  had  been  attached  a  prepara- 
tory school  of  two  classes,  into  which  boys  could  enter  who  had 
passed  throuA  the  first  five  classes  of  a  Gelehrtenschule, 
or  a  Hohere  JBtirgerschule.  In  1865  the  Polytechnic  School 
was  raised  to  the  position  of  a  "  Technische  Hochschule  "  and  its 
Preparatory  School  was  abolished.  The  "  Technische  Hoch- 
schule" included  departments  for  the  study  of  Engineering, 
Architecture,  Forestry,  Mathematics,  Agriculture,  Chemistry, 
Mechanics.  According  to  regulations  dating  respectively  from 
1835, 1859,  and  1860,  no  one  could  present  himself  for  the  State 
examination  in  the  first  three  of  these  subjects  who  had  not 
successfully  passed  through  the  class  of  a  Gelehrtenschule  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  "  Ober  II.,"  or  seventh  class,  of  a  Gym- 
nasium. To  pass  the  State  examination  was  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  a  State  appointment.  The  Hohere  Btlrgerschule 
possessed  only  five — in  exceptional  cases  six — classes.  In  1865 
the  citizens  of  Karlsnihe  presented  a  petition  to  the  Government 
praying  that  the  K^rlsruher  Hobere  btlrgerschule  might  be  so 
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remodelled  as  to  provide  a  suitable  course  of  preliminary  training 
for  study  in  the  Technische  Hochschule,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Technische  Hochschule  it  was  resolved 
to  create  "  Realgymnasien,"  which  were  to  do  what  the  Hohere 
Btirgerschulen  could  no  longer  do,  in  other  words,  to  "  put  a 
strictly  scientific  course  of  training  within  the  reach  of  such 
youn^  folk  as  wish  to  obtain  appointments  in  the  technical 
branches  of  the  State  administration,"  or  to  adopt  a  calling  or 
trade  demanding  higher  technical  knowledge.  The  Realgyrona- 
sien  received  their  constitution  in  1868.  They  were  fashioned 
from  the  Hohere  Btirgerschulen  of  the  two  largest  towns  of 
Baden  :  Mannheim  and  Karlsruhe.  Till  1879  they  possessed 
classes  representing  eight  consecutive  school  years,  in  1879  a 
ninth  class  was  added.  A  glance  at  the  tables  below  will  show 
the  material  changes  effected  in  their  original  (1868)  time-table 
in  1879,  and,  again,  in  the  new  time-Uble  in  1887.  Since  then 
no  further  alteration  has  been  made  save  the  re-introduction  of 
one  hour  of  Singing  per  week  into  Classes  III6.  and  Ilia*, 

The  time-table  drawn  up  in  1868  for  the  eight-class  Real- 
gymnasium  included  the  following  subjects : — 


No.  of  hours  weekly  In  Class. 

Tot&I  of 

hours  per 

week  In 

I. 

11. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

all  Classes 

.lowest) 

Religion          

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

German           

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

25 

Latin    ... 

8 

7 

6 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

40 

French 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

27 

English           

— 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

Geography      

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

9 

History           

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry 

— 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

14 

Geometrical  Drawing 

1 

2 

2 

2 

7 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra     ... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

Natural  History       

2 

2 

2 

— 

2 

2 

10 

Physics           

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Chemistry       

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Caligraphy     

Fre^and  Drawing 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 
16 

Singing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

Gymnastics     

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

Total  of  hours  per  week  ... 

30 

34 

34 

35 

35 

35 

36 

36 

275 

In  the  time-table  drawn  up  in  1879  for  the  nine-class  school, 
the  hours  given  to  Latin  in  the  first  eight  classes  were  increased 
by  seven,  and  the  time  given  to  Physics  and  Chemistry  was 
correspondingly  lessened. 


•  To  the  remodelling  of  the  Karlsruhe  Realgymnasiura  in  to  (^  "  Refonngym- 
nasiuni "  reference  is  made  later. 
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§  13.  The  rise  of  the  Realgymnasien  confirmed  the  Hohere 
Burgerschulen  in  their  tendency  to  divide  into  two  branches.  Some 
began  to  prepare  their  pupils  exclusively  for  a  learned  profession, 
others  for  a  citizen  calling.  The  former,  at  first  the  majority, 
adopted  the  curriculum  of  the  Realgymnasium  as  far  as  their 
smaller  number  of  classes  permitted.  The  latter  banished  Latin 
from  their  program  and  made  English  a  compulsory  subject.  In 
no  town  of  jBaden,  save  Mannheim  and  Karlsruhe,  has  a  Hdhere 
Bttrgerschule  developed  into  a  "  Realgynmasium "  with  nine 
classes.  But  many  schools,  both  of  the  Latin  and  the  Latinless 
division,  increased  the  number  of  their  classes  to  six  in  their 
desire  to  be  able  to  furnish  their  scholars  with  the  certificate 
exempting  from  one  of  the  two  years  of  active  military  service, 
and  of  the  Latinless  schools  several  at  the  present  time  possess 
seven  classes  and  one  nine.  Those  schools  of  both  divisions 
which  remained  content  with  four  or  five  classes  retained  the 
nalne  of  Hohere  Burgerschulen.  Those  with  six  classes  and  the 
curriculum  of  the  Realgymnasium  are  called  Realprogymnasien. 
The  Latinless  schools  with  six  or  seven  classes  are  entitled  Real- 
schulen..  In  1893  the  Realschule  of  Karlsruhe  increased  the 
number  of  its  classes  to  nine,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Oberreal- 
schule.  Its  example  is  being  followed  by  all  the  seven-class 
Realschulen.  The  curricula  of  the  Realschulen,  at  first  varied 
in  order  to  meet  local  requirements,  were  rendered  uniform  in 
1885  by  the  general  time-table  for  Realschulen,  which  was  then 
issued.  This  time-table  still  obtains  with  very  few  alterations. 
Such  changes  as  have  been  made  in  it  date  from  1893,  when  the 
formation  of  the  Oberrealschule  rendered  a  new  and  extended 
program  necessary. 

It  must  be  further  remarked  concerning  the  time-table  of  the 
Oberrealschule  that  it  provides  a  voluntary  course  of  Italian  in 
classes  above  III.  A,  and  that  it  has  quite  recently  formed  three 
special  voluntary  Latin  classes,  whose  object  will  be  explained 
later.  Lastly,  in  1885,  Dr.  Firnhaber,  the  director  of  the  then 
Realschule  of  Karlsruhe  (present  Oberrealschule),  started  a 
special  commercial  class,  wnich  now  conttiins  about  twenty 
pupils.  This  class  ranks  between  II.  A  and  B,  and  professes  the 
following  subjects : — Commercial  Corresjiondence  (German, 
French  and  English);  German;  English;  Italian;  Conversa- 
turn  (French  and  Enriish) ;  Book-keeping  ;  HinUn-g ;  Geography  ; 
Mathematics;  ShwtJiand ;  Gymnastics;  which  occupy  a  total 
of  thirty  hours  per  week. 

§  14. ;  It  would  be  beside  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  enumerate 

the  various  private  institutions  in  Baden  for  the  training  of  boys 

and  girls.   Of  the  former  kind  there  are  few,  of  the  latter  more,  the 

most  interesting  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Karlsruhe,  and  to 

jone  of  which — the  Madchen  Gymnasium — a  later  reference  will 

ibe  made. 

I 

!     §  15.    To  complete  the  list  of  the  Higher  Schools  forming  part  of 
,thc  organised  system  of  secondary  education,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
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The  Higher  Schools  of  Baden. 


add  the  name  of  the  Hohere  Mftdchenschulen  (Higher  Schools 
for  Girls).  These  schools  are  to  be  found  at  a  far  earUer  date 
under  the  title  of  "Hbhere  T5chterschulen,"  but  it  was  not 
before  1879  that  they  received  their  present  name  and 
constitution.* 

Their  time-table,  drawn  up  in  1879  and  revised  in  1892,  is  here 
reproduced.     Its  basis  is  the  time-table  of  the  Realschulen. 


Sabjecto. 

NUMBER  OF  HOUBS  WEEKLY  IN  CLASS. 

Total  of 
horn 
weekly 

r 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

inaU 
ClasMB. 

Religion  

2 
6 
6 

2 
3 
1 
2 

2 
2 
4 

2 
5 
6 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 

2 
2 
4 

2 
5 
5 

2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

2 
6 
5 

2 
2 

3- 
2 

2 
1 
2 
3 

2 
4 
5 
4 
2 
1 
3 
2 

2 

1 
2 
3 

2 
5 
5 
5 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
(2+  1) 
(2) 

2 
5 
4 
5 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
(2  +  1) 
(2) 
(2) 

14 

German    

36 

French 

36 

English 

14 

Historv 

11 

Geofifraphv  

11 

Arithmetic 

19 

Study  of  Nature. . . 
Writine    

12 
5 

Drawing  

10 

Siufiinfir 

9 

*    6      o 

Gymnastics 

10  (16) 

Needlework 

17  (21) 
(2) 

Shorthand    

Total 

30 

30 

30 

30 

31 

27 

26 

204 

+  Voluntary  Sub- 
jects   

— 

— 

— 

— 

(32) 

(33) 

(216) 

II. — Control. 

§  16.  Closel}^  connected  with  the  development  of  these  various 
schools  is  the  history  of  their  control.  This  is  divided  by  Joos 
into  five  periods  : — 

(1)  In  1803  the  care  of  all  Church  and  School  matters  was 
put  according  to  the  creed  which  they  concerned  into 
the  hands  of : 

The  Lutheran-Evan^eliciil   Church    Council  in 

Karlsruhe  ;     the     Retomied     Lutheran    Church 

Council  in  Heidelberg;  and  the  Catholic  Eccle- 

siastical  Commission  in  Bruchsal. 

These   three   bodies   were   (Edict  of  13  May,  1803) 

to   consult     together     concerning    the    course  they 

should  adopt  and  follow,  and  "  to  lay  before  us  in 

due  season  for  final  settlement  their  opinion,  be  it 

unanimous  or  divided." 


#  *i 


Erlass  des  Groasherzoglichen  Oberschulrats  vom  8  Mai  1879." 
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§  17.  (2)  Thje  last  words  are  significant,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  out  of  them  may  he  read  the  reason  for  the  institu- 
tion in  1807  of  the  General  Educational  Commission, 
which  was  to  "  care  for  the  entire  administration  of 
all  Higher  Schools  of  all  denominations,  which 
schools  are  now  to  be  placed  under  its  sole  control." 
The  General  Educational  Commission  consisted  of  a 
member  of  the  Government  as  President,  a  second 
Government  official  (a  so-called  Referendar),  and 
three  Ecclesiastical  Counsellors.  As  long  as  this 
Commission  lasted  it  did  good  work,  for  the  inquiries 
which  it  conducted  immediately  after  its  institution 
into  the  condition  of  the  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  "  brought  into  clearest  evidence  the  necessity 
of  an  wnifoi'Tn  curriculnin  for  tltese  schools  and  of  a 
central  sujyt'eme  control."  Its  energy  may  have 
hastened  its  dissolution,  which  followed  upon  a 
Supreme  Ordinance  of  November,  1809. 

§  18.  (3)  The  whole  conduct  and  control  of  the  schools  was  now, 
according  to  their  denomination,  handed  over  to  the 
Catholic  and  Evangelical  Church  Departments.  At 
the  same  time  were  created  with  strange  inappro- 
priateness  ten  so-called  "  Kreisdirektorien,"  bodies 
composed  exclusively  of  lawyers  and  officials  of  the 
Finance  Department,  which  were  to  hold  frequent 
inspections  of  the  schools,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the 
teachers  conscientiously  performed  their  duties.  The 
General  Educational  Commission,  shortly  after  the 
abrupt  termination  of  its  career,  issued  an  apology,  in 
whicn  it  expressed  various  apprehensions  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  new  system  oi  control  and  particu- 
larly of  the  "  Kreisdirektorien."  These  latter  appre- 
hensions at  least  soon  proved  to  be  well  founded,  and 
in  1813  the  Government  deprived  the  Kreisdirek- 
torien of  their  powers.  But  the  evil  was  not  mended, 
for  the  same  powers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
two  Church  Departments  of  the  Home  Office.  From 
that  date,  in  fact  from  1809,  no  further  progress  in 
school  organisation  was  made  imtil  1836. 

§19.  (4)  It  is  under  these  circumstances  hardly  surprising  to 
find  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  tne  !B^en 
Second  Chamber  in  Septf.mber  1831 : — "  That  the 
constructif^n  of  a  speci/tl  Educational  Section  to 
assume  the  control  of  the  classical  schools  rmist  be 
considered  not  only  as  in  tlte  higfiest  degree  desirable, 
but  also  as  a  condition  necessary  to  the  success  of  all 
fwriher  measures  for  refo^^a"  In  1836  these  words 
were  confirmed  by  deeds.  The  Educational  Section 
was  formed  under  the  title  oi  the  "  Higher  Council  on 
Education"  (Oberstudienrat).     The  reasons  for  its 
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formation  are  expressed  in  the  Supreme  Decree  of 
21st  April,  1836,  m  words  which  throw  light  upon  the 
past  period  of  stagnation : — "  The  difficulties  which 
the  suitable  administration  of  the  Grelehrtenschulen 
and  Hohere  Bttigerschulen  experiences  in  the  division 
of  their  control  between  the  two  Church  Departments 
(or  sections  as  they  were  now  called),  and  the  inten- 
tion of  ensuring  in  particular  the  adoption  of  an 
uniform  curriculum."  The  duty  of  the  "  Higher 
Council  on  Education "  was  "  the  supervision  and 
administration  of  the  Gelehrtenschulen  and  Hdhere 
Bttrgerschulen."  As  president  acted  in  alternate  years 
the  directors  of  the  two  (Catholic  and  Evangelical) 
Church  Sections,  both  of  whom  were  in  1850  required 
by  decree  to  take  part  in  all  its  debates.  The  other 
members  were  two  priests,  and  four  lav  counsellors, 
two  of  classical  and  two  of  mathematical  and  science 
training.  The  control  of  the  funds  of  the  Higher 
Schools  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Church 
Sections,  which  in  1843  were  made  into  two  indepen- 
dent controlUng  bodies  and  took  the  name  of  Catholic 
and  Evangelical  Higher  Church  Council  (Ober- 
kirchenrat). 

§  20.  (5)  What  was  well  begun  in  1836  was  completed  in  1860 
by  the  law  of  October  9,  which  "  secured  to  the  two 
dhristian  Churches  the  free  and  independent  ordering 
and  control  of  their  own  concerns.  As  a  result  of 
this  law  the  Cathohc  Oberkirchenrat  disappeared, 
and  the  Evangelical  resolved  itself  into  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  body.  The  future  relation  of  Church 
and  State  in  educational  matters  was  clearly  defined : 
Section  6,  "  The  State  assumes  the  administration  of 
the  public  schools.  All  other  educational  establish- 
ments are  under  State  supervision."  Section  12, 
"The  Churches  watch  over  and  provide  for  the 
religious  teaching  of  their  members,  but  vot  to  the 
detHment  of  the  uniform  administration  of  educa- 
tional establishments."  The  principle  of  central  and 
undenominational  control  was  thus  finally  adopted, 
and  was  given  a  material  form  by  the  construction  of 
the  Oberschulrat  (Higher  School  Council)  m  1862. 
To  this  body  was  entrusted  by  the  Supreme  Decree 
of  August  12th,  1862,  the  supervision  and  control  of 
all  elementary  and  higher  schools  in  point  of  both 
administration  and  finance.  The  Oberschulrat  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Law  and  the 
Finance  Department  and  the  Schools.  The  Law 
supplies  the  president  and  one  other  member,  the 
Finance  Department  one  member,  and  the  remaining 
six  are  either  specialists  in  the  teaching  of  classics, 
modem    languages,    mathematics    and    science,    or 
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inspectors  of  elementary  schools.  And  since  18G8 
extraordinary  niembars  can  be  appointed  {e.g., 
University  professors,  head  masters  oi  Gynmasien) 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion  of 
any  important  changes  affecting  the  work  of  the 
school,  or  to  attend  the  qualifying  State  examination 
of  teachers.  They  also  aid  in  conducting  the  in- 
spection of  schools  and  the  leaving  examinations. 

§21.  This  brief  sketch  may  have  served  to  show  that  the  history 
of  the  control  of  Baden's  Higher  Schools  is  mainly  the  answer  to 
the  question  :  What  part  is  the  Church  to  take  in  school  organi- 
sation ?  The  schoolmen  of  Baden  soon  adopted  the  view  that 
Church  and  School,  though  working  to  one  goal,  reach  it  more 
quickly  by  different  paths  than  hand  in-  hand.  With  the  greatest 
care  the  actual  religious  teaching  of  all  boys  and  girls  is  provided 
for  and  administered  by  clergy  of  the  various  churches  to  which 
they  belong.  But  since  18()0  the  central  control  of  all  schools, 
elementary  and  secondary,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 
There  are  many  observers  who  maintain  that,  by  taking  the  lead 
in  CTasping  the  principle  of  central  undenominational  control, 
Baden  has  reaped  reward  in  her  striking  educational 
development. 

§  22.  The  last  trace  of  denominationalism  in  the  Higher  Schools 
disappeared  in  1870.  Up  to  tha^t  time,  partly  because  of  certain 
moneys  and  endowments  appertaining  to  the  Gelehrtenschulen, 
the  masters  in  these  schools  had  been  exclusively  Catholic  or 
Evangelical  according  to  the  creed  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 
In  1870  it  was  ordained  by  a  special  law  that  masters  of  any 
creed  might  be  appointed  in  any  Gelehrtenschule,  but  that  the 
money  proceeding  from  funds  and  endowments  of  a  denomi- 
national character  should  only  be  applied  in  payment  of  masters 
of  the  denomination  in  question.  "This  ordinance,"  says  Wendt, 
"  has  been  proved  by  its  working  to  be  entirely  beneficial."  It 
has  also  strengthened  the  spirit  of  religious  toleration,  for  "  since 
then  several  members  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  been  included 
among  the  secondary  school  masters  of  Baden,"  and  in  this  point 
the  schools  of  Baaen  are  probably  unique  among  German 
schools. 

§  23.  Under  our  secondary  school  system,  if  one  may  use  that 
word,  it  may  happen  that  a  head  master  is  to  a  large  extent  at  the 
mercy  of  the  parents  of  his  pupils.  A  parent  may  say  **  either 
my  son  shall  do  this  and  that  or  he  shall  leave  " ;  and  head 
masters  cannot  always  in  the  face  of  present-day  competition 
resist  this  argiimenta7n  ad  buculum.  Under  Baden's  system 
such  procedure  on  the  part  of  parents  is  of  course  precluded. 
And  it  appears  that  the  parents  of  Baden  have  at  times  feared 
the  other  extreme,  have  imagined  that  they  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  head  masters.  "  A  good  German,"  says  Wendt,  "  never 
listens  more  willingly  than  when  you  explain  to  him  that  he  has 
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reason  to  grumble."  And  we  find  the  Baden  parent  at  times 
grumbling  very  audibly,  and  loudest  of  all  about  1880,  when  the 
complaint,  general  in  Germany,  that  secondary  school  boys  were 
overworked,  had  penetrated  into  the  Grand  Duchy.  The  educa- 
tional authorities  wisely  saw  that  the  most  eflective  method  of 
dealing  with  this  and  all  similar  complaints  was  to  afford  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  their  expression.  They  created  in  1886 
certain  bodies  bearing  the  name  of  Beirat  (auxiliar}^  council). 
The  office  of  the  Beirat  is  "  to  aid  in  the  supervision  and 
administration  "  of  the  Higher  Schools.  "  To  every  Beirat  belong 
as  members  the  head  master  and  one  other  master  of  the  school 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  from  two  to  four  residents  of  the 
town  or  district  which  the  school  represents.  These  latter  are 
appointed  by  the  Oberschulrat,  but  one  at  least  must  be  proposed 
by  the  Town  or  District  Council,  and  one  must  be  a  medical 
man.  They  hold  office  for  six  years.  The  Beirat  is  called  into 
consultation  upon  general  questions  of  organisation,  concerning 
the  up-keep  and  repair  of  buildings,  sanitary  precautions,  the 
preparation  of  the  yearly  balance-sheets  and  estimates,  the  re- 
mission of  school  fees.  Moreover,  its  consent  to  the  expulsion  of 
a  pupil  must  be  obtained  ;  if  it  is  refused  the  case  is  referred  to 
the  Oberschulrat  for  decision."* 


C. — The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Present  Time. 

§  24.    There  are  at  present  of  Higher  Schools  in  Baden :  — 

(a)  Oymnasienf  (or  nine-class  schools  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek)  at  Bruchsal,  Freiburg,  Heidelberg,  Karls- 
ruhe, Konstanz,  Lahr,  Mamiheim,  OlBFenbui'g,  Pforz- 
heim, Rastatt,  Tauberbischofsheim,  Werthemi,  and 
at  Baden  and  LOrrach  with  Realprogymnasien — in 
aUl4. 

(h)  Progymnasien  (or  seven-class  schools,  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek)  at  Donaueschingen  and  at  Durlach,  with 
a  Realprogymnasium — in  all  2. 

(c)  RealgymTiasien  (or  nine-class  schools,  teaching  Latin  but 

not  Greek)  at  Karlsruhe  and  Mannheim — in  all  2. 

(d)  ReaXprogymnamen  (or  seven-class  and  six-class  schools, 

teaching  Latin  but  not  Greek),  at  Ettenheim,  with 
seven  classes  (in  course  of  transformation  into  a 
school  with  non-Latin  basis) ;  at  Weinheim  and 
Mosbach,  with  six  classes,  and  at  Villingen  (to  become 
a  six-class  Realschule) — in  all  4. 


*  Wendt.  **  Organisation  dea  hoh.  Unterrichts  ini  Grossherzoctum  Bculen," 
p.  163. 

t  Wendt.  **  Organisation  dee  hoh.  Unterrichts  im  GrossherzQgtum  Baden/' 
p.  184.  . 
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(e)  Oberrealschulen  (or  nine-class  schools,  teaching  neither 
Latin  nor  Greek),  at  Karlsruhe  (in  1896,  on  account 
of  its  increased  numbers,  the  Oberrealschule  threw 
threw  out  a  branch  seven-class  Realschule) — in  all  1. 

(/)  RecUschiilen  (or  smaller  schools,  teaching  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek),  at  Karlsruhe,  with  seven  classes ;  at 
Freiburg,  Heidelberg,  Konstanz,  Mannheim,  Pforz- 
heim, with  seven  classes  (all  in  course  of  extension 
into  Oberrealschulen) ;  at  Bretten,  Bruchsal,  Ken- 
zingen,  Ladenburg,  MttUheim,  Schopfheim,  Sinsheim, 
Uberlingen,  Waldshut,  and  Baden  (where  the  seventh 
class  has  not  yet  been  formed) — in  all  16. 

(g)  Hohere  Bilrgerschuleiij  (1)  with  curriculum  of  Real- 
gymnasium,  2  with  five  classes,  1  with  four  classes ; 
(2)  with  curriculum  of  Realschule,  7  with  five  classes, 
4  with  four  classes — in  all  14. 

{h)  Hohere  Mddchenschulen  (or  girls'  schools,  with  curri- 
culum based  on  that  of  Realschule),  at  Baden,  Karls- 
ruhe, Konstanz,  Mannheim,  Oftenburg,  and  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  Freiburg,  with  a  continuation  course — in 
aU7. 

A  perusal  of  this  list  shows  that,  although  there  are  seven 
kinds  of  boys'  schools  mentioned  in  it,  thev  can  be  classed  under 
three  heads,  according  as  they  follow  the  curriculum  of  the 
Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  or  Oberrealschule.  These  are  the 
complete  schools  of  their  respective  classes,  and  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  consider  their  working  in  order  to  get  some  insight 
into  the  inner  organisation  of  the  Higher  Schools  m  general. 

§  25.  The  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  and  Oberrealschule 
have  each  nine  classes,  representing  a  course  of  nine  school  years. 
The  classes  are  numbered  upwards  from  VI.  to  I.,  each  of  the  three 
highest  (III.,  II.,  I.)  having  a  lower  and  an  upper  division,  and 
therefore  representing  two  school  years. 

§  26.  The  earliest  age  for  admission  into  the  lowest  cIass  is  ten 
years,  the  latest  twelve  years. 

§  27.  The  qualifications  for  admission  are  readicg,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  that  is  to  say,  fluent  reading  of  German  in  German 
and  Roman  printed  characters,  orthographical  accuracy  in  dicta- 
tion in  German  and  Roman  characters,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
four  simple  arithmetical  rules  in  their  application  to  abstract 
numbers  up  to  1,000. 

§  28.  The  hours  of  work  are  not  excessive,as  a  dance  at  the  time 
tables  will  show.  It  is  commonly  believed  in  England  that  all 
German  schoolboys  are  overworked.  This  Is  by  no  means  the 
case  in  Baden.  Out  of  an  average  of  about  thirty  school  hours 
a  week,  four  are  devoted  in  every  claas  to  singing  and  gymnastics. 
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The  school  hour  is  really  only  a  period  of  fifty  minutes.     In 
several  schools  the  work  is  on  four  days  a  week  aistributed  over 
five  morning  hours,  so  that  the  boys  nave  four  afternoons  free. 
This  plan  has  been  adopted  on  account  of  certain  experiuients 
made  m  Heidelberg  as  to  the  comparative  freshness  of  boys  in 
the  last  morning  and  first  afternoon  hour,  but  the  results  of  the 
experiments  are  not  yet  generally  accepted  as  being  conclusive. 
Not  only  is  the  number  of  hours  of  work  in  school  moderat-e, 
but  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  setting  of  an 
excessive  amount  of   home  preparation.      In   the    Ministerial 
Decree  of  October  2,  1869,  the  extreme  limit  of  time  to  be  ffiven 
to  home  preparation  was  definitely  fixed  for  classes  VI. — IV.  at 
one  and  a-half  to  two  hours,  for  classes  IIIb.  and  IIIa.  at  two 
to  two  and  a-half  hours,  and  for  classes  II.  and  I.  at  two  and 
a-half  to  three  hours.     The  genuine  anxiety  of  the  head  masters 
to  provide  against  overwork  at  home  as  in  school  was  clearly 
shown    in   1883.     In   that   year,   as  we  have  already  seen,  a 
complaint  was  made  by  many  parents  of  overwork  in  tne  higher 
schools.     Not  only  was  the  readiness  of  the  head  masters  to 
meet  the  parents  in  any  such  matter  shown  by  the  calling  of  a 
special  head  masters'  conference,  to  which  also  various  medical 
authorities  were  summoned,  but  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
entirely  acquit  them  of  having  countenanced  the  reported  abuses 
in  their  schools.     There  was  round  to  be  only  one  class  in  which 
there  was  the  bare  possibility  of  any  boy  being  overworked,  and 
an  alteration  in  the    time-table  promptly  did  away  with  this 
possibility.     So  far  from  there  being  at  present  any  sign  of  over- 
work in  the  higher  schools  of  Baden,  those  who  visit  them  must 
be  struck  by  the  remarkable  freshness  of  many  of  the  classes.* 

§  29.  The  actual  amount  of  work  done  in  the  various  classes  ot 
the  higher  schools  is  roughly  shown  by  the  translations  of  their 
curricula,  which  are  appended  to  this  report.  The  following 
supplementary  remarksj  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  main 
prmciples  ana  the  methoas  upon  which  the  work  proceeds. 


*  The  **  Oberrealschule  "  publishes  a  yearly  table  of  the  health  of  its  pupils. 
We  find,  selecting  some  of  the  last  few  years  at  random,  the  following  j>ercentage8 
of  absentees  in  all  school  classes  : — 
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t  Tliese  remarks  are  based  on  Wendt  '*  Organisation  des  boh.     Unterrichts 
ira  Grossherzogtum  Baden,"  pp.  176-81. 
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Oei'Tnan. — The  first  object  of  the  instruction  in  German  is  to 
impart  to  the  pupil  a  ready  facility  of  expression  in  grammatical 
language,  both  orally  and  in  writing.  Further,  it  is  to  develop  his 
literary  taste  by  making  him  acquainted  with  certain  of  the  finest 
works  of  German  literature,  and  through  them  with  the  outlines 
of  German  literary  history.  The  works  read  in  the  highest  class 
include  some  in  older  German,  e.g.,  the  Niebelungenlied,  and  the 
poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  which  are  read  in  the 
original.  In  the  two  lowest  classes  of  the  Gyiimasium  a  course 
of  classical  mythology  is  given;  in  the  Realschulen  a  similar 
course  of  German  mythology.  The  curricula  of  the  Gymnasium 
and  Realgymnasium  are,  as  regards  German,  practically  the  same ; 
in  the  Realschulen,  where  far  niore  time  is  devoted  to  it,  the 
subject  is  more  fully  treated  in  respect  of  both  language  and 
literature.  The  method  of  "  The  teaching  of  the  mother-tongue 
in  Germany "  has  been  exhaustively  described  by  Mr.  Dale  in 
the  last  volume  of  these  reports.  The  points  in  it  which  would 
strike  an  English  schoolmaster  most  forcibly  are  the  care  with 
which  the  boys  are  trained,  from  the  junior  classes  upwards,  to 
frame  sentences  and  to  give  connected  answers ;  the  stress  laid 
upon  "  Dispositionstibungen,"  or  practice  in  the  arrangement  and 
analysis  of  the  subject-matter  of  poetry  or  prose ;  the  training  in 
essay  writing,  which  begins  with  exercises  in  what  is  practicallv 
the  filling  in  of  missinff  words  in  a  short  story,  and  ends  witn 
the  full  treatment  of  higner  Uterary  themes ;  the  declamation  of 
poetry  and  prose  not  only  in  the  exact  form  of  the  original  but 
also  in  the  pupil's  own  words. 

§  30.  Lotiv. — The  objects  of  Latin  teaching,  according  to  the 
Ministerial  decree  of  October  2,  1869,  are  to  provide  a  basis  for 
general  grammatical  study,  and  to  encourage  logical  reasoning,  and 
to  impart  that  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature 
which  is  an  indispensable  aid  in  academic  studies.  The  latter 
object,  it  is  held,  cannot  be  attained  without  a  careful  grounding 
in  the  grammar.  At  the  same  time,  care  is  taken,  especially  in 
junior  classes,  to  avoid  all  parrot-like  repetition  of  rules,  the 
wording  of  which  is  a  meaningless  jargon  to  the  learner,  and 
which  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  confusing  and  dis- 
heartening him.  The  example  must  precede  the  rule  and  the 
learning  of  the  rule  be  gradual  b}^  means  of  the  example.  Boys 
are  not  wearied  by  excess  of  written  exercises  either  in  the  lower 
forms  or  in  the  higher.  Latin  verses,  in  the  case  of  many  boys 
a  mere  piecing  together  of  tags  of  parrot  learning  or  an  endea- 
vour to  make  the  line  scan  to  the  total  neglect  of  every  other 
consideration,  are  not  taught.  But  Prosody  is  taught,  at  all 
events  so  far  as  to  enable  the  higher  classes  to  appreciate  the 
rhythm  of  all  metres  they  encounter  in  their  authors.  The 
written  work  of  the  lower  classes — it  must  by  no  means  be 
thought  that  written  work  is  entirely  neglected — consists  largely 
of  sentences  illustrating  grammatical  rules.  These  are  written 
occasionally  during  half  an  hour  in  class,  and  have  the  sole  aim 
which  they  best  of  all  means  fulfil,  of  shortening  the  time  that 
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must  be  taken  from  reading  and  given  to  grammar.  Beyond 
this  an  exercise  in  Latin  prose  writing  is  done  once  a  week  by 
every  class  above  VI.,  and  this,  at  all  events  in  the  higher  classes, 
forms  part  of  the  home  work.  The  Latm  essay  has  been  aban- 
doned. In  the  teaching  of  Latin  Prose  in  classes  IV.  and  III., 
books  of  ready-made  exercises  may  be  used,  but  the  practice  is 
not  encouraged.  It  is  held  that  as  good  or  better  results  can  be 
obtained  if  each  master  consttucts  his  own  exercises  upon  the 
basis  of  the  work  read  in  class.  But  the  acquiring  of  a  good 
style  in  Latin  prose  writing  is  not  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  detail  of  Latin  teaching.  More  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
translation  of  Latin  into  German  whether  orally  or  upon  paper. 
For  it  is  by  way  of  a  comparison  of  the  two  languages  tnat  a 
pupil  will  best  be  enabled  to  enter  into  and  appreciate  the 
manner  of  thought  of  his  Latin  author,  and  such  a  comparison 
cannot  be  adequately  made  save  in  a  wide  course  of  reading.  To 
aid  this  comparison  it  is  as  far  as  possible  arranged  that  the 
German  and  Latin  work  in  every  lower  class  are  under  the 
control  of  one  master.  A  point  oi  no  small  importance  in  the 
Latin  teaching  is  the  insistence  upon  a  clear,  distinct  and  uniform 
pronunciation,  especially  in  the  lowest  classes.  It  is  true  that 
the  opinion  of  some  English  scholars  and  teachers  (such  as 
Professor  J.  B.  Mayor)  is  against  laying  stress  upon  "  minutiae  of 
pronunciation."  Nevertheless,  an  accurate  pronunciation  is  not 
hard  to  obtain  if  it  is  enforced  from  the  beginning,  and  when 
obtained  amply  repays  the  labour  of  enforcing  it.  It  is  a  safe- 
guard against  orthographical  inaccuracies,  many  of  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  lax  pronunciation  or  clipping  of  words,  and  it 
undeniably  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  readmg.  Slovenly  or  indis- 
tinct readmg  is  not  tolerated  in  any  class,  and  similarly  in  all 
exercises  in  repetition  a  good  delivery  is  considered  of  prime 
importance.  Tne  analytic  method  wnich  has  been  found  so 
efficacious  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  is  not  employed 
in  dealing  with  Latin.  The  difficulty  of  expressing  modem  ideas 
in  the  older  language,  and  the  unfamiliarity  of  most  masters  with 
conversational  Latin,  are  obstacles  which  prove  insunnountable. 
Nor  is  "  Anschauungsunterricht "  resorted  to  even  to  the  extent 
of  using  illustrated  books.  Sporadic  attempts  have  been  made 
to  treat  the  subject  in  part  conversationally,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
they  are  not  more  frequent.  The  admirable  eftect  of  the  conver- 
sational method  in  securing  a  hold  upon  the  interest  of  the  pupil 
was  amply  illustrated  to  the  wTiter  of  this  report  some  few  years 
back  during  a  visit  to  the  Wilhelms-Gymnasium  of  Berlin. 

§  31.  Greek, — What  has  been  said  about  the  teaching  of  Latin 
applies  in  the  main  to  the  teaching  of  Greek.  The  latter  subject 
is  begun  in  the  Under  Third  Class — ?>.,  by  boys  of  thirteen  and 
upwards.  The  main  object  of  the  Greek  teaching  is  to  work  the 
boys  through  as  much  of  the  standard  Greek  autnors  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  avoidance  of  hurried  reading,  and  thereby  to 
give  them  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  thought  and  culture,  and 
to  develop  their  literary  taste.     Therefore  tnough,  as  in  Latin,  a 
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start  is  made  with  grammar,  the  junior  Greek  class  reads  a 
siiHicient  amount  of  an  elementary  book  to  enable  the  second  year 
class  to  master  two  books  of  Xenophon,  while  in  the  two  follow-^ 
ing  classes  the  whole  of  the  Iliad,  with  some  few  omissions,  is  taken, 
besides  prose  reading.  As  great  stress  is  laid  in  Greek  teaching 
as  in  Latin  upon  a  aistinct,  accurate,  and  uniform  pronunciation, 
though,  as  regards  the  term  "  accurate,"  it  should  perhaps  be 
remarked  that  the  German  pronunciation  of  both  Greek  and 
Latin  is  in  some  points  arbitrary.  The  difificulty  of  accents  is 
faced  from  the  beginning.  They  are  marked  in  reading,  though 
not  to  the  preclusion  oi  rythmical  scansion,  and  in  the  junior 
classes  they  are  marked,  not  only  by  the  voice,  but  also  by  an 
accompanymg  manual  gesture.  The  writing  of  Greek  prose  or 
sentences  forms  part  of  the  work  of  each  class,  but  its  importance 
as  compared  with  that  of  translation  from  Greek  into  German 
falls  into  the  background.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  leaving 
(Abiturienten)  examination. 

§  32.  French. — The  teaching  of  French  differs  somewhat  in  the 
various  kinds  of  schools.  French  is  a  minor  subject  in  the 
Gymnasium,  but  one  of  the  chief  subjects  in  the  Realschulen, 
where  it  takes  the  place  of  Latin.  In  the  Realgynmasium  more 
time  is  devoted  to  it  than  in  the  Gymnasium,  but  far  less  than 
in  the  Realschulen.  And  we  find  that  the  objects  of  French 
teaching  as  professed  by  the  three  classes  oif  schools  differ 
correspondingly.  The  Gymnasium  teaches  its  scholar  the  French 
grammar,  and  introduces  them  in  the  upper  classes  to  selected 
works  of  French  literature.  It  also  practises  them  so  far  in 
conversation  that  the  lessons  in  the  upper  classes  can  be  at 
at  all  events  partly  taken  in  French.  The  Realgymnasium 
mainly  follows  the  method  of  the  Gymnasium,  but  includes 
French  essays  in  its  scheme  of  work,  while  in  all  classes 
from  IIb.  upwards  the  lessons  are  taken  in  French.  The  aim 
of  French  teaching  in  the  Oberrealschule  is  as  follows* :  (a) 
To  enable  the  pupils  to  acquire  a  correct  pronunciation  and  power 
of  expressing  themselves  connectedly  in  French  upon  orclinary 
subjects.  (/>)  To  thoroughly  ground  them  in  French  grammar. 
(c)  To  cause  them  to  read  more  important  works  of  classical  and 
more  modern  French  authors,  and  to  trace  the  development  of 
French  literature  through  its  various  stages.  The  written  work 
leads  up  to  the  writing  of  essays  on  themes  suggested  by  the 
reading.  In  the  teaching  of  grammar  a  carenii  comparison 
between  French  and  German  is  made,  as  in  the  Gymnasium 
between  Geniian  and  Latin.  Lastly,  all  lessons  are  taken  as  far 
as  possible  in  French.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  so-called  analytic  metlvod  of  teaching.  This  method 
has  now  for  some  years  been  in  use  in  Baden,  and  was  introduced 
on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  E.  von  Sallwtirk.  It  starts  from  objecte 
to  be  seen  in  the  class-room — the  sponge,  the  chalk,  the  black- 
board, etc. — which  are  held  up  or  pomted  to  by  the  teacher  who 

*  Cf.  Yerordnungsblatt  des  Groesherzogl.  Obersohulrats  voin  10  April,  1895. 
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pronounces  the  French  word  for  them  very  distincthr  two  or 
three  times.  Then  certain  of  the  pupils  are  called  out  of  the  class 
to  point  out  the  same  objects  in  the  order  in  which  the  teacher 
names  them  in  French.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  here  how 
the  names  of  these  and  similar  objects  are  subsequently  employed 
in  connection  with  numerals,  possessive  adjectives  and  verbs. 
The  secret  of  the  method  is  that  it  regards  the  training  of  the 
und^rHtdnding  aj^  of  the  first  importance;  that  it  follows  the 
teaching  of  nature  that  children  understand  before  they  speak. 
Higher  up  the  method  is  continued  by  the  use  of  pictures  accom- 

Eanied  by  a  book  containing  the  same  pictures  on  a  smaller  scale, 
ut  in  the  Oberrealschule  it  is  not  carried  further  than  class  IV. 
That  is  to  say,  that  after  three  years  of  French  the  boys  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  understand  a  lesson  taken  in  French  and  to 
converse  with  their  master  about  the  subject-matter  of  the  work 
they  are  reading.  It  only  needs  a  visit  to  the  classes  taught  by 
Fratllein  von  Schmitz-Aurbach  in  the  Hohere  Madchenschule  of 
Karlsruhe  to  be  convinced  of  the  success  of  the  analytic  method 
in  the  hands  of  a  capable  teacher ;  and  it  is  only  nght  to  state 
here  in  singling  out  one  of  many  admirable  teachers  for  special 
mention,  that  Fratllein  von  Schmitz-Aurbach  was  the  chief 
pioneer  of  the  method  in  Baden,  and  conducted  the  first  experi- 
ments in  it.  The  method  is  accompanied  in  the  primary  stages 
by  a  special  reader.  Practice  in  wi-itten  work,  other  tnan  tne 
writing  of  words  on  the  blackboard,  is  deferred  till  after  the  first 
three  months. 

§  33.  Etiglwh  is  taught  upon  the  same  method  as  French,  but 
more  time  is  devoted  than  in  the  case  of  French  to  obtaining  an 
accurate  pronunciation,  in  regard  to  which  English  presents 
special  difficulties.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  show  tne  pupils  that 
in  order  to  pronounce  English  easily  the  German  mouth  must  be 
held  in  an  altered  position.  The  converse  of  this,  if  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  German  in  our  country,  would  greatly  lessen  the 
trials  of  beginners. 

§  34.  Matftematica. — Here  the  first  three  years  are  devoted  to 
elementary  instruction,  while  the  scientific  study  of  the  subject 
begins  in  class  IIIb.  "  Anschauun^unterricht,"  or  teaching 
through  the  pupirs  own  observation,  is  practised  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  m  English  schools,  it  is,  in  feet,  employed  wherever 
it  is  possible.  The  general  aim  of  mathematical  teaching  is  thus 
described  in  the  "  Verordnungsblatt  of  July  2,  1 887,  concerning 
the  curriculiun  of  the  Realgynmasium  " : — 

{a)  To  present  to  the  pupil  the  picture  of  a  science. 

(6)  To  enable  him  to  demonstrate  a  truth  by  strict  reasoning. 

(c)  To  encourage  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  dis- 
covery 01  new  truths. 

In  regard  to  (c)  Algebra  is  held  to  be  of  the  highest  value,  but 
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is  never  to  be  used  merely  to  save  the  pupil  the  trouble  of 
thinking  out  a  problem  for  himself  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
desirable  that  in  certain  algebraical  problems  the  pupil  lind  the 
solution  iirst  by  his  own  unaided  reason,  and  then  with  the  help 
of  an  equation. 

The  books  in  most  general  use  are  Bardey  for  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra,  and  Treutlein-Henrici  for  Geometry.  The  use  of 
uniform  text  books  is,  however,  not  enforced,  as  there  is  a  greater 
variety  of  opinion  among  mathematical  than  among  other 
teachers  as  to  the  most  profitable  method  of  teaching  many 
points.  As  in  the  case  of  modem  languages,  the  mathematical 
teaching  is  carried  further  in  the  Realgymnasium  and  Oberreal- 
schule  than  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  furthest  in  the  Oberrealschule. 
Both  Realgymnavsium  and  Oberrealschule  offer  a  course  of 
"  Darstellender  Unterricht "  (advanced  geometrical  drawing), 
which  figures  in  the  curricula  of  but  few  Gymnasien,  and  omy 
as  a  voluntary  subject. 

§  35.  Hi8to7*y. — The  teaching  of  this  subject  proceeds  in  all 
schools  upon  the  same  lines,  though  in  the  Gymnasium  the  chief 
stress  Is  laid  upon  Greek  and  Roman  ancient  history,  and  in  the 
Oberrealschule  upon  German  history^  In  all  schools,  a  review  of 
the  history  of  Baden  is  included  in  the  profession  of  work.     The 

freatest  importance  is  attached  to  the  use  of  maps  and  pictures, 
he  overburdening  of  memory  with  unnecessary  dates  is  care- 
fully avoided. 

§  36.  Geography. — Geographical  teaching  proceeds,  as  does 
historical,  upon  the  basis  of  Anschauimgsunterricht.  It  is  held 
that  the  pupil  will  be  most  interested  in  the  subject  and  best 
acquire  a  grasp  of  it  if  he  is  accustomed  to  draw  for  himself  maps 
illustrating  the  courses  of  rivers,  the  position  of  towns,  and  so 
forth.  The  teaching  begins  as  a  rule  with  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  situated,  subsequently  the  Geography  of  Baden  and 
Germany  is  treated  in  detail,  and  that  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  and  other  continents  more  or  less  fully  according  to  the 
importance  of  their  relations  with  Gennany. 

8  37.  The  teaching  of  Natural  History  and  Botany  consists  in 
traming  the  pupil  to  develop  his  powers  of  observation,  and  to 
give  a  well-expressed  account  of  what  he  has  observed.  That  is 
to  say,  every  fact  must  be  learned  from  a  study  of  Nature  her- 
self, lor,  to  use  the  words  of  a  Baden  head  master,  the  system  has 
been  given  up  under  which  a  teacher  might  say  "  Here  is  a  law, 
we  shall  see  tnat  to  this  law  Nature  must  conform."  It  is  found 
that  pupils  take  little  interest  in  their  subject  unless  they  see  the 
animals  or  flowers  about  which  the  instruction  is  given.  In  the 
Oberrealschule,  of  Karlsruhe,  there  is  a  magnificent  collection  of 
materials  for  Anschauungsunterricht  in  Natural  History  and 
Botany,  as  well  as  in : 
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§  38.  Clteniisfry  and  Physics,  which  are  taught  upon  the  same 
general  principle,  i.e.,  chiefly  by  means  of  experiment.  The 
chemical  and  physical  apparatus  of  the  Realgymnasium  of 
Karlsruhe  are  also  admirable. 

§  39.  Hovfie  Work. — While  a  reasonable  amount  of  home  prepara- 
tion is  required  at  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  pains  are  taken  not 
to  make  it  distasteful  or  tedious  to  them.  It  is,  for  instance,  tKe 
practice  in  the  Gymnasien  to  let  a  class  "  read  itself  into  "  a  new 
author  before  any  portion  of  him  is  set  for  home  preparation. 
Moreover,  in  the  junior  classes  all  difficulties  in  the  coming 
lesson  are  explained  in  class,  and  it  is  only  insisted  upon  that 
after  their  explanation  a  boy  shall  fix  them  in  his  mind 
at  home. 

§  40.  The  progress  of  all  classes  is  tested  by  a  yearly  examination 
which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  and  is  held  in 
connection  with  the  leaving  examination — Abiturientenexamen 
or  Reifeprtlfung.  The  progress  of  the  individual  boys  is  checked 
by  reports  which  are  issued,  for  all  classes  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  at^the  end  of  the  summer  term,  and  for  junior  classes  more 
frequently.  The  boys  in  all  classes  up  to  IIa.  are  placed  in 
general  order  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  their  places  being 
decided  by  a  comparison  of  .the  reports  of  their  various  masters. 
No  order  is  made  out  in  single  subjects.  Nothing  resembling 
our  system  of  marks  is  in  force,  neither  are  places  taken  in  class. 
The  reports  are  made  out  in  the  following  manner : — 

(a)  Report  on  work  in  each  subject — 

1  =  very  good. 

2  =  good. 

3  =  satisfactory. 

4  =  unsatisfactory. 

5  =  bad. 

From  the  special  reports  a  general  report  is  made  out,  the 
importance  of  each  sumect  being  estimated  according  to  the 
number  of  hours  per  weeK  which  is  given  to  it. 

(6)  Report  on  conduct — 

1  =     good. 

2  =     not  quite  satisfactory. 

3  =     unsatisfactor}'. 

§  41.  It  is  upon  these  reports  that  the  yearlv  promotions  are 
decided.  There  are  no  terminal  promotions.  In  order  to  obtain 
his  promotion,  a  boy  must  be  "satisfactory"  in  all  subjects. 
The  proportion  of  failures  to  obtain  promotion  seldom  exceeds 
one-fifth   of    the  number  of    boys    in    a    class.     The    general 
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percentage  of  failures  in  all  higher  schools  was  in  the  years 
1891-96  :— 


Gyniasien. 


Real- 
gymnasien. 


Nine  and  Seven 

Class 

Realschalen. 


Hohere 
BUrgerschulen. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


6     per  cent. 

8*3  per  cent. 

11*5  per  4 

7 

60 

9-0 

6-6 

91 

9-7        , 

7-4 

9-2 

11-2       , 

6-8 

7-4 

12-7        , 

7-3 

7-4 

10-6        , 

8*3  per  cent. 

7-8 

8-6 

9-9 

9-3 

9-3 


If  a  boy  is  unsatisfactory  in  only  one  subject  he  is  allowed  a 
chance  of  passing  a  special  examination  in  it  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  holidays,  and,  if  successful,  joins  the  higher  class. 

Boys  who  twice  fail  to  pass  out  of  a  class  must  leave  the 
school. 

§  42.  The  Statistics  of  the  "leave"  in  the  Baden  Higher  Schools 
are  interesting.  It  is  influenced  mainly  by  (1)  the  Confirmation 
and  First  Communion  of  pupils,  (2)  the  obtaining' of  the  certificate 
exempting  from  one  year  of  military  service.  The  effect  of  1  is 
represented  by  the  fall  in  numbers  after  Classes  IIIb.  and  IIIa., 
ana  is  most  apparent  amoi^  the  pupils  of  the  Kealschulen ;  and 
of  2  by  the  fall  after  Class  Ub. 
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Rbalschulim. 

EEALOYMNASIIIf. 

QTMNASlBlf. 

Ko.  of  Boys 

in 

1802. 

1894. 

1806. 

1802. 

1804. 

1806. 

1802. 

1804. 

• 

1806. 

' 

6+19in 

6+20  in 

X 

Class     lA. 

special 
classes. 

commer- 

22 

31 

29 

36 

360 

346 

390 

cial  clasfr 

Class     Ib.... 

— 

13 

43 

47 

48 

58 

391 

375 

4<»7 

Class  IlA.... 

67 

80 
f 

149 
406  +  9 

«                     •  11 

76 

80 

102 

428 

445 

408 

Class   IIb.... 

223 

378-^ 

m  speci 1 
commer- 
cial clasp 

193 

202 

178 

575 

562 

510 

Class  IIIa.... 

434 

528 

692 

282 

242 

219 

506 

510 

477 

Class  IIIb.... 

734 

785 

930 

336 

273 

259 

636 

562 

571 

Class  IV 

855 

1067 

1109 

419 

306 

261 

549 

561 

551 

Class  V 

880 

1161 

1241 

372 

292 

249 

537 

534 

539 

Class  VI 

1068 

1195 

1277 

390 

341 

280 

566 

56") 

564 

§  43.  In  Baden,  as  in  other  German  States,  a  boy's  future  is 
more  directly  dependent  upon  his  school  career  that  m  England. 
The  right  to  obtain  any  post  under  Government,  or  to  enter  or 
qualify  for  a  higher  profession,  is  made  conditional  upon  his 
passing  successfmly  through  certain  classes  of  a  Higher  SchooL 
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Thus  a  very  powerful  stimulus  tx)  stea^jr  work  is  given,  even 
apart  from  the  dread  of  the  full  term  of  military  service.  More- 
over, in  Germany,  where  few  boys  are  the  sons  of  wealthy 
parents,  and  few  nave  any  ready-made  position  awaiting  them 
when  they  leave  school,  the  home  supervision  is  in  most  cases 
strict  There  is,  therefore,  no  frequent  necessity  to  resort  to  any 
but  the  mildest  of  the  statutory  punishments  which  provide  for 
cases  of  idleness  and  misconduct. 

The  punishments  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  Separation  from  the  rest  of  the  class  diuring  the  lesson 

(employed  only  in  the  four  lowest  classes). 

(b)  Formal  reproof  either  before  the  class  or  before  a  masters' 

meeting.     (Such  punishments  are  noted  in  the  ter- 
minal reports  sent  to  parents.) 

(c)  Detention  under  supervision,  either  in  the  school  or  in  a 

master's  house  (employed  chiefly  in  the  four  lowest 
classes). 

{(I)  "  Karzerarrest."  This  consists  in  solitary  confinement 
during  free  hours  in  the  school  "  Karzer "  (a  special 
room  provided  for  the  purpose).  The  length  of  the 
confinement  may  vary  trom  two  hours  to  three  days. 
Any  infliction  oi  this  punishment  is  noted  both  in  the 
terminal  and  in  the  yearly  report  to  the  parents,  afld 
carries  with  it  a  fine  of  m)m  fivepence  to  tenpence  a 
day,  payable  to  the  school  porter  who  attends  to  the 
"Karzer."  The  punishment  is  reserved  for  serious 
offences,  such  as  visiting  proscribed  caf<6s  or  restau- 
rants, &c. 

(e)  Expulsion,  which  is  of  two  grades : 

1.  Simple  expulsion,  which  does  not  disqualify  for 

admission  into  another  school. 

2.  Unqualified  expulsion,  which  precludes  admission 

into  any  other  school  of  the  country. 

To  the  former  kind  of  expulsion  the  assent  of  the  Beirat  must 
be  obtained,  to  the  latter  that  of  the  Oberschulrat.  It  will  be 
noted  that  corporal  punishment  is  not  resorted  to;  neither  is 
there  any  system  of  school  fines. 

§  44.  Tne  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  ^Abitiuientenex- 
timen,  or  Reifeprttfimg)  is  the  final  test  of  the  worK  of  such  boys  as 
pass  through  all  nine  classes  of  a  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  or 
Oberrealschule.  Some  account  of  this  examination  is  here 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  further  illustrating  the  method  and 
standard  of  the  work  of  the  Higher  Schools. 

The  examination  is  confined  to  boys  yho  have  been  at  least 
one  year  in  Class  Ia. 

It  is  controlled  by  an  examination  commission,  consisting  of  a 
member  of  the  Oberschulrat  as  president,  the  head  master  of  the 
school  examined,  and  the  other  masters  of  the  highest  class. 
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The  examination  is  set  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  upon 
the  work  done  during  that  year.  Loss  of  time  through  tedious 
revision  of  work  is  thus  avoided.  The  Oberschuh-at  sets  all 
papers,  but  is  herein  guided  by  the  suggestions  of  the  various 
head  masters,  who  are  required  to  furnish  a  list  of  suitable 
questions  from  which  the  Oberschulrat  selects. 

The  examination  is  partly  written,  partly  oral. 

The  items  of  the  written  work  are  these : — 


Gymnasium. 


Realgymnasium. 


Oberrealschole. 


1 
2 


German  Essay. 

Latin  Prose. 

Latin  Unseen 
Translation. 

Greek  Unseen 
Translation. 

MathematicalQues- 
tions :  —  viz.,  two 
in  Geometry,  two 
in  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra. 


1 
2 


6 


German  Essay. 
Latin  Prose. 
French  Essay. 

French  Prose. 

English  Prose. 


Mathematical  Ques- 
tions:—  viz.,  one 
in  Algebra,  one  in 
Plane  Geometry, 
one  in  Solid  Geo- 
metry and  Conic 
Sections,  one  in 
Plane  Trigonome- 
try. 

Two  questions  in 
Physics. 


1 
2 
3 


5 


6 


German  Essay. 

French  Essay. 

French  Unseen  Trans- 
lation. 

English  Prose  or 
Essay. 

Mathematical  Ques- 
tions :  —  viz.,  one  in 
Algebra,  one  in  Plane 
or  Solid  Geometry, 
one  in  Trigonometry, 
one  in  Synthetic  or 
Analytic  Geometry. 

Questions  in  Physics, 
Chemistry  or  Miner- 
alogy. 


N.B.— The  use  of  dictionaries  for  the  French  and  English  Essays  is  permitted, 
as  is  that  of  certain  tables  for  the  work  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry. 

Boys  are  orally  examined  in  all  languages  professed,  in  His- 
tory and  German  Literature,  in  Mathematics,  and  in  Chemistry 
and  Physics  if  professed.  From  this  oral  examination  exemption 
may  be  granted  on  the  ground  of  illness  or  of  special  merit.  Its 
mam  purpose  is  to  test  further  the  powers  of  Doys  whose  work 
during  the  year,  or  in  the  written  examination,  has  not  revealed 
satisfactory  progress,  or  whose  classwork  and  written  examina- 
tion have  riven  very  inconsistent  results. 

§  45.     The  standard  required  in  the  various  subjects  is : — 

In  Latin* — 
(a)  the  correct  translation  of  an  imseen  passage  from  a 
familiar  author,  such  passage  to  contain  no  special 

*  The  passage  set  for  Unseen  Translation  in  1896  was  Cic.  Phil.  I  §§  7-9 
(inclnsive). 
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difficulties  either  in  respect  of  its  binguage  or  oi  its 
subject-matter. 

(t)*  the  translation  of  a  passage  from  German  into  lAtin 
to  the  avoidance  of  gross  grammatical  ernnrs,  and  in 
the  employment  of  a  style  free  at  least  from  gross 
germanisms.  (The  passage  set  to  be  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  pieces  in  the  Dook  used  in  the  highest  school 
class.) 

In  Greekf — 
The  correct  interpretation  of  unseen  passages  from  familiar 
authors,  such  passages  to  contam  no  rare  words. 

In  Oermanl — 

(a)  An  essay,  which  must  show  a  logical  arrangement  and 
correct  expression  of  ideas.  (The  same  logical  arrange- 
ment and  correct  expression  of  ideas  are  demanded 
of  the  pupil  in  oral  examination.) 

(h)  A  knowleage  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  Grerman  literature,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  works  of  German  classical 
poetry. 

In  French — 

(a)  Grammatical  accuracy,  and  a  certain  readiness  in  trans- 
lating at  sight  from  familiar  authors. 

(h)  In  the  Kealgymnasium  and  Oberrealschule,  an  essa^  or 
a  prose  devoid  of  gross  gennanisms  and  granunatical 
blunders. 

♦  ThepaHHage  set  for  Latin  Prose  in  189j5  was  as  follows:  (the  German  is 
translatcMl  into  EngliBh  of  corresponding  difficulty) — 

Caius  Sallustius  Crispus,  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  Greeting  I 

•*  Thou  askest  me  what  I  have  learned  oonoeming  the  man  who  gave  him- 
Btlf  out  to  be  Agrippa  ;  this  1  will  tell  thee,  passinc  nothing  over.  Scarce  had 
the  story  of  Augustus'  death  been  spread  abroad,  when  a  slave  of  Agnppa 
nMU>lved  to  leave  Rome,  and  journeying  to  Planasia  to  convey  Agrippa  thence 
to  the  German  legions,  in  the  hope  that  there,  supported  by  Germanicus,  he 
might  persuade  the  troops  to  proclaim  Agrippa  Emperor.  Arrived  in  the  island, 
he  learned  that  Agrippa  was  already  dead,  and  thereupon  deterniined  himself 
to  play  the  part.  He  got  possession  of  Agrippa's  last  remains,  hid  himself  for 
a  season  in  the  woods  until  his  beard  was  grown,  and  meanwhile  caused  his 
friends  to  nobe  abroad  that  Agrippa  lived  yet,  and  would  proceed  to  Rome  to 
cost  down  Tiberius,  and  to  set  hmiself  upon  the  throne.  Thou  knowest  full 
well  that  the  more  foolish  the  story,  the  readier  are  men  to  receive  it ;  and 
thus  there  soon  were  many,  both  slaves  and  free,  who  believed  that  this  man  was 
indeed  Agrippa,  and  favoured  his  cause.  And  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  his 
following  increases  daily,  and  will  at  last  imperil  both  thee  and  thy  throne. 
Wherefore  give  me,  I  pray  thee,  full  power  to  destroy  this  so-called  Agrippa» 
and  to  free  Rome  from  all  fear.    Farewell ! " 

t  The  passages  set  for  unseen  translation  in  1896  were  Plato,  Euth.,  p.  28S, 
A-p.  283 E.    Thuc.  VIII.,  §§  1-2  (inclusive). 

X  The  following  are  specimens  of  subjects  given  for  the  German  essay  in 
1896:— 

(a)  The  political  background  of  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea." 
(0)  How  far  is  *'  Minna  von  Bamhelm,"  a  German  national  comedy  7 
(7)  Estimate  the  political  and  literary  importance  of  the  "Seven  years 
War  "  for  PrusBia  and  Germany. 
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(c)  In  the  Realgyiimasium  and  Oberrealschule,  a  conversa- 
tional command  of  the  language,  enabling  the  pupil 
to  give  the  substance  of  passages  already  read  in 
class,  to  describe  familiar  historical  events,  and  to 

f've  connected  answers  to  questions  put  to  him  in 
rench. 

In  English — 

As  in  French,  allowance  being  made  for  the  shorter  time 
given  to  the  subject. 

In  History* — 

(a)  A  general  knowledge  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  German 
nistory. 

(6)  A  detailed  knowlege  of  the  history  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  particularly  of  the  history  of  Germany. 

(c)  An  accompanying  knowledge  of  chronological  and 
geograpnical  data. 

In  Mathematics — 

(a  An  accurate,  scientific  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject 
as  far  as  it  is  treated  in  the  highest  class. 

(6)  Readiness  in  all  calculations  that  concern  the  dealings 
of  everyday  life. 

In  Physics — 

(a)  A  general  historical  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
the  science. 

(6)  Further,  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  equilibrium 
and  motion,  and  the  theory  of  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  sound,  light. 

In  Chemistry — 

(a)  A  knowledge,  based  on  experiment,  of  the  stoichiometric 

and  property  relations  of  the  ordinary  inorganic  sub- 
stances, and  of  the  organic  substances  most  important 
for  domestic  and  commercial  purposes. 

(b)  A  knowledge  of  the  simple  minerals,  enabling  the  pupil 

to  describe  their  purely  chemical  compounds,  their 
physical  properties  and  chemical  reactions. 

§  46.    The  Oberschulrat,  in  setting  a  paper,  decides  further  the 
length  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  it. 


*  Cp.  p.  349. 
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§  47.  The  papers  are  done  in  a  school  class-room,  and  under  the 
uninterrupted  supervision  of  masters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report 
any  breacn  of  examination  rules  to  the  head  master.  Cheating  of 
any  kind  disqualifies  a  candidate. 

5  48.  The  papers  are  corrected  by  members  of  the  school  staff 
Each  paper  receives,  according  to  merit,  the  mark  1  =  very  good, 
2= good,  3  =  pretty  good,  4  =  satisfactory,  5  =  unsatisfactory,  or 
6  =  bad. 

Marks  are  given  upon  a  similar  system  in  the  oral  examina- 
tion, after  which  the  examination  commission  meets  to  discuss 
the  final  assessment  of  general  merit,  and  the  granting  or  with- 
holding of  certificates.  A  certificate  is  granted  when  the  mark 
for  general  merit  is  :  1  =  "  very  good,"  2  =  "  good,"  3  =  "  pretty 
good,"  or  4  =  "  satisfactory."  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  bad  paper 
{i.e.,  marked  "  6  ")  in  any  of  the  more  important  subjects  {e,g., 
Gennan,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Mathematics,  rhysics)  disqualifies. 
Apart  from  this,  excellence  in  one  paper  may  balance  deficiency 
in  another. 

§  49.  Candidates  who  fail  to  obtain  a  certificate  are  allowed  to 
present  themselves  once  more  for  examination,  but  not  before 
Easter  of  the  following  year.  The  immber  of  those  who  fail  is 
very  small.  In  the  years  1880-82  only  four  out  of  340  were 
"ploughed."  Nor  in  considering  the  general  progress  of  work 
throughout  the  schools  concemea  would  one  expect  a  different 
result,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  rarely  that  more  than  one-fifth 
of  any  class  fail  to  obtain  their  yearly  promotion.  In  fact,  the 
general  work  of  the  schools  is  so  arranged  that  any  boy  of  fair 
ability  and  industrious  habits  can  pass  through  the  various 
classes  in  regular  yearly  succession,  and  a  boy  who  has  thus 
reached  the  highest  class  can  confidently  look  forward  to 
obtaining  his  leaving  certificate,  if  he  continues  to  work  steadily. 
Nor  can  the  preparation  necessary  for  the  examination  be 
regarded  as  an  undue  strain  upon  the  energies  of  the  candidates. 
Formerly,  before  the  papers  were  set  only  upon  the  last  year's 
work,  some  such  stram  may  have  been  felt,  and  there  was  at  any 
rate  an  excessive  and  weansome  amount  of  revision  work.  But 
that  was  remedied  some  years  back,  and  wisely  as  the  wider 
knowledge  of  subsequent  Abiturienten  has  since  shown. 

§  50.  The  following  are  the  privileges  which  have  up  to  the 
present  time  been  granted  by  the  (Sovemment  to  the  Higher 
Schools.* 

The  Oberrealschule  confers  upon  pupils  who 

I.  Obtain  the  leaving  certificate : — 
(a)  In  the  iTnperial  Service, 

Right  of  entry  into  the  Post  Office UHigher 

Right  of  entry  into  the  Telegraph  Service/Service). 
Right  to  qualify  for  entry  into  the  Shipbuilding  and 
MachineDuilding    Departments    of    the    Imperial 
Navy. 
-^— ^  ■  ■  _ 

"^  School  Reports  of  1899-7. 
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(6)  In  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Oravd  Duchv  of  Baden, 
Ri^ht  to  qualify  as  Mathematical  or  Science  Master 

in  Higher  Schools  (granted  14th  January,  1896). 
Right  of  entry  into  Railway  Administration  (Higher 

Service). 
Right  to  qualify  for  entry  into  Mining  Service. 

II.  Who  pass  out  of  Class  Ha.  : — 

Right  to  qualify  for  Survey  Department. 
Qualification  for  Clerkship  in  Finance  Department. 
Right  of  entry  as  student  into  the  Technische  Hoch- 

schule. 
Qualification  for  Clerkship  in  the  Imperial  Bank. 

III.  Who  pass  out  of  Class  IIb.  : — : 

Exemption  from  one  of  the  two  years  of  military 

service. 
Right  to  qualify  as  Drawing  Master  in  Higher  Schools 
Right  to  quality  as  Teacher  in  IndustrialSchools. 

No  recognition  has  as  yet  (August,  1897)  been  accorded  to  the 
following  resolution  of  the  Second  Chamber,  framed  in  April, 
1894,  and  repeated  in  1895 :— *'  That  it  may  please  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Grand  Duchy  to  accord  to  the  Oberrealschulen  of 
Baden  the  privileges  already  granted  to  such  schools  by  Prussia 
and  by  other  German  States." 

§  51.  The  Real^nnnasium  confers  over  and  above  the  privileges 
conferred  by  the  Oberrealschule : — 

I,  Upon  pupils  who  obtain  the  leaving  certificate : — 

Right  to  qualify  as  Modem  Language  Master  in  a 

Higher  ochool 
Direct  entry  into  the  Army  as  subaltern. 

II.  Upon  pupils  who  pass  through  Class  Ib.  :— 

Admission  to  profession  of  Naval  Paymaster. 

HI.  Upon  pupils  who  pass  through  Class  IIa.  :— 
Admission  to  further  Array  Examination. 
Right  to  study  Dentistry. 

IV,  Upon  pupils  who  pass  through  Class  IIb.  :— 
Right  to  qualify  as  Chemist. 

K  52  The  Gymnasium  confers  all  privUeges  conferred  by  the 
Rllffymnasium,  and  also  in  its  leaving  certificate  holds  the  key  to 
^cSreity  studies  of  Law,  Medicfnc,  Theology,  Classics,  and 

"^tl^ptTeSy  examination  m  Latin,  Greek,  and  Ancient 
History    may  be    passpd   b^  Realgymnasiasten    who    thereby 
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acquire  the  full  privilege  attaching  to  a  leaving  certificate  of  the 
Gymnasium,  ana  a  similar  arrangement  holds  good  as  between 
the  Realj?ymnasium  and  the  Oberrealschule.* 

§  53.  The  uneven  distribution  of  privileges  largely  accounts,  first, 
for  the  disparity  of  the  numbers  in  the  h^hest  classes  ojf  the 
different  schools  (v.  p.  26,  Table),  and  secondly,  for  the  difference  of 
the  social  standing  of  their  pupils.  With  rc^rd  to  the  latter  of 
these  points,  a  comparison  oi  the  last  school-lists  issued  by  the 
Gymnasium  and  Oberrealschule  of  Karlsruhe  shows  in  that  of 
the  former  school  forty-one  names  with  the  prefix  "von,"  as 
aeainst  none  in  that  of  the  latter.  The  former  point  is  further 
iUustrated  by  the  statistical  table  here  appended,  which  also 
shows  roughly  the  proportion  in  which  the  ooys  of  the  Baden 
schools  are  subsequently  distributed  over  the  various  professions 
open  to  them. 

IN  1896 
OF  378  BOYS  WHO    PASSED    SUCCESSFULLY  OUT  OF  THE 


QymiiA- 
lien. 

Saalgym- 
nasun. 

Oberreal- 
■chole. 

Total 

in 
18QG. 

Total 

in 
180S. 

Total 

in 

IWl. 

There  desired  to  hecome : 
Stndents  of  Theology : 

Roman  Catholic     

Evangelistic           

Jewish         

Students  of  Taw        

Studenteof  Political  Economy 

and  Finance           

Students  of  Medicine 
Students  of  Languages : 

Ancient       

Modem        

Uncertain 

Students  of  Mathematics  and 

Science        

Students  of  Forestry 
Students  of  Engineering    ... 
Students  of  Architecture    . . . 
Students  of  Chemistry 

Post  Office  Officials 

Railway  Officials       

Tradesmen      

Officers  in  the  Army 

Professed  other  Objects 
Undecided       

61 

10 

1 

87 

9 
47 

5 

1 
11 

11 
11 
26 

3 
13 

4 

5 
16 

1 

3 
2 

3 

3 

3 

15 

3 
2 
2 

6 

1 

6 

1 
6 

90 

11 

47 

[20 

15 
14 

47 

7 
21 

6 

5 
22 

1 

97 

86 

15 
38 

13 

10 

12 

26 

4 

7 

16 
2 
1 
23 
6 
9 

94 

54 

18 
52 

24 

10 
13 
14 

2 

18 

3 

7 

17 

U 

Total     

322 

42 

14 

378 

364 

337 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  boys  who  complete  a  nine  years'  school-course  subse- 
quently study  Theology,  Law,  Political  Economy,  or  Medicine,  ta 
none  of  which  studies  the  leaving  certificate  of  either  Real- 
gymnasium  or  Oberrealschule  admits. 

♦  Hence  the  formation  of  the  Latin  classes  of  the  Oberrealschule  of  Karlsnihe, 
mentioned  on  page  336^  ^ 
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§  54.  The  physical  traimn^  of  the  boys  is  provided  for  in  all 
schools  by  a  course  of  gymnastics,  which  in  each  class  occupies  two 
school-hours  per  week.  Moreover,  the  game  of  football  (Ajssocia- 
tion)  has  been  started  in  some  parts  of  Baden,  chiefly  by  English 
residents,  and  schoolboys  may  become  members  of  a  football 
club. 

As  closely  connected  with  their  physical  training  must  be 
considered  the  "  out-of-school "  control  to  which  the  boys  are 
subjected.  As  is  most  natural  where  the  energies  of  the  older 
pupils  are  turned  into  no  better  channel,  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  ape  what  is  coarser  in  the  manners  of  University 
students,  more  especially,  of  course,  in  larger  or  University  towns 
That  is  to  say,  that  occasionally  school  "  companies  "  ana  "  beer- 
tables  "  are  fonned  in  imitation  of  the  student  fighting-corps  and 
drinking  societies.  Special  school  legislation  on  such  matters 
has  been  found  necessary  in  Baden,  as  throughout  Germany. 
Only  the  members  of  Class  I.  are  allowed  to  enter  either  caf^s  or 
beer-houses,  except  in  the  compmy  of  their  parents  or  other 
responsible  persons.  No  schoolboy  may  visit  anv  cafe  or  beer- 
house beyond  a  few  of  undoubted  respectability,  which  are  speci- 
fied b^  the  head  master.  No  such  house  may  be  visited  in  t)ie 
mommg,  nor  may  any  visit  be  protracted  later  than  11  p./o. 
Hosts  who  encourage  illicit  visits,  and  boys  who  pay  them  may 
incur — the  former,  among  other  penalties,  a  fine  of  £1,  the  latter 
the  punishment  of  "  Karzer."  Moreover,  any  excess  committed 
in  an  authorised  house,  or  any  evidence  of  a  loose  or  vulgar  tone 
among  the  upper  bo}^  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  permission  to 
visit  caf^s  and  beer-houses  to  be  taken  away  altogether.  Tlio 
entire  eflBcacy  of  these  rules  and  re^ilations  may  be  doubted; 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  them  without  an  energetic  school 
system  of  proctors  and  bulWogs  must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
lived  in  a  Grerman  town.  To  check  the  formation  of  school 
"  companies,"  the  Oberschulrat  found  it  necessary,  in  1881,  to 
issue  stringent  regulations,  the  necessity  for  which  is  still  presenu 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  smoking  in  the  streets  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  all  pumls. 

§  55.  The  school  fees  charged  in  the  Higher  Schools  are,  in  tbo 
Gymnasien : — 

(a)  in  Classes  VI.,  V.,  IV.,  £3  I5s.  \    ,   a.  ^«f«.«^^  ^ ^^ 

(6)  „       III,  II.,  I.,  £4  4s.     I  +  fe.  entrance  money. 

In  the  Realgymnasien  and  Realschulen,  of  varying  amount,  e.g. 

In  the  Realgymnasium,  of  Karlsruhe,  £3. 
In  the  Oberrealschule,  £2  2«.  -h  15«.  for  boys  who  use  the 
Laboratory. 

A  remission  of  school  fees  is  granted  in  the  case  of  certain 
boys.  The  conditions  attached  to  such  remission  are  (a)  the 
parents  must  make  an  application  to  the  head  master ;  (6)  they 
must  show  that  their  application  is  justified  by  their  pecuniary 
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circumstances ;  (c)  the  boys  must  bear  a  good  character  and  be 
up  to  the  average  standard  of  their  class.  The  head  master  lays 
such  applications  before  the  Oberschulrat,  whose  decision  then 
follows  generally  in  accordance  with  his  recommendations. 

§  66.  Entrance  Scholarships  are  imknown,  and  prizes  are  few ; 
the  former  are  but  little  necessary  where  individual  schools  do  not 
compete  with  each  other,  for  the  latter  the  privileges  gained  by 
passmg  out  of  the  various  classes  are  a  suflScient  substitute,  and, 
moreover,  render  unnecessary  our  tedious  system  of  marks. 

§  57.  Every  Higher  School  is  inspected  once  in  two  years  by  a 
member  of  the  Oberschulrat.  Moreover,  members  of  the  Beirat 
of  a  school  may  attend  the  teaching  in  any  of  its  classes.  Other 
visitors  are  only  admitted  by  the  special  permission  of  the  head 
master,  which  is,  however,  readily  granted! 

§  58.  At  the  head  of  each  Higher  School  is  a  head  master 
(Direktor,  Rektor  or  Vorstand),  wno,  in  the  management  of  his 
school,  exercises  the  same  direct  control  as  an  English  head 
master.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Oberschulrat.  As  a  qualification 
for  appointment  is  required,  besides  long  practical  experience  ot 
school  work  and  organising  power,  the  capability  of  taking  the 
highest  form  in  its  most  important  subjects  {e.g.,  in  the 
Gymnasien,  in  Latin  and  Greek). 

§  59.  The  head  master  is  supported  by  a  teaching  staff  consisting 
of  Professoren,  Lehramtspraktikanten,  Reallehrer,  and  Religions- 
lehrer. 

The  Professoren  are  masters  who  have  enjoyed  an  University 
training,  and  have  been  officially  appointed  m  a  Higher  School. 

The  Lehramtspraktikanten  are  masters  who  have  enjoyed  an 
University  training,  and  are  teaching  in  a  Higher  School,  but  are 
waiting  for  oflSicial  appointment. 

The  Reallehrer  are  elementary  schoolmasters  who  have  not 
enjoyed  a  University  training,  but  who  are  sometimes,  neverthe- 
less, employed  in  Higher  Schools,  chiefly  as  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary subjects. 

The  Religionslehrer  are  ap|)ointed  by  the  Oberschulrat  on  the 
recommencmtion  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  include  the 
teachers  of  reli^on  according  to  the  various  creeds  professed 
among  the  pupils.  Of  these  is  only  required  that  they  shall 
have  studied  Theology,  but  they  may  also  qualify  as  teachers  of 
other  subjects,  and  thus  obtain  appointment  as  Professors. 
The  number  of  those  who  adopt  this  latter  course  is  on  the 
increase. 

§  60.  All  masters  who  have  been  definitely  appointed  as  such  are 
State  servants,  enjoying  the  privileges  and  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  "  Law*  concerning  the  State  servants  of  Baden  and 
the  adjustment  of  their  salaries." 

The  salary  of  a  head  master  is  £275,  rising  every  three  years  by 
*  Badiflohee  BeAmtengoeets  und  G^halteordnung. 
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£25,  and  carrying  with  it  either  free  lodging  or  a  lodging 
allowance  of  £31,  £20  10s.,  £16  10«.,  or  £12  10s.,  according  to 
local  house  value. 

The  minimum  salary  of  a  professor  is  £100,  with  lodging 
allowance  as  in  the  case  of  head  masters.  The  professor's  s^ary 
rises  by  £25  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  service,  and  £25  after 
every  subsequent  three  years.  Thus  he  reaches  the  maximum 
salary  of  £250  in  seventeen  years. 

The  Lehramtspraktikant  receives  a  salary  of  from  £60  to  £80. 

The  salary  of  the  Reallehrer  starts  at  £90  or  £95.  This 
salary  rises  oy  £12  10«.  after  two  years  of  service,  and  then  by 
£15  after  every  further  three  years  to  a  maximum  of  £185  to 
£190.  It  carries  with  it  a  lodging  allowance  varying  from  £9 
to  £24. 

The  Relirionslehrer  are  paid  by  the  schools  which  they  visit ; 
but  a  schom  is  not  compelled  to  engage  a  Reli^onslehrer  of  a 
creed  professed  by  less  than  twenty-five  of  its  pupils;  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  requisite  religious  instruction  for 
a  smaller  number  rests  with  the  Church  concerned. 

§  61.  The  distribution  of  salaries  among  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  a  ffigher  School  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the 
following  tables : — 

I.    SALARIES    OF    MASTERS    HOLDING    APPOINTMENTS 

AS    STATE    SERVANTS. 


RSALaTMllASnTX    OF 
KA&LSBUHE,  1897. 

Obkrrsalsohulb  of 

KARLBBITHS,1807. 

f 

Salary. 

Lodging 
Allowance. 

Salary. 

Lodging 
Allowance. 

A.  Direktor  ... 

B.  Profwwore— 

1 

£275 +  £20 

£     8.    d. 
238  10    0 
212    0    0 
203  10    0 
153  10    0 
15.3  10    0 
140    0    0 
116    0    0 
110    0    0 
105    0    0 
100    0    0 
100    0    0 
100    0    0 

172    0    0 
155    0    0 
157    0    0 
123  10    0 
116  10    0 

£     8.    d. 
31     0    0 

31     0    0 
31     0    0 
31    0    0 
31    0    0 
31    0    0 
31    0    0 
31    0    0 
31    0    0 
31    0    0 
31    0    0 
31    0    0 
31    0    0 

24    0    0 
24    0    0 
17  10    0 
17  10    0 
17  10    0 

A.  Direktx)r... 

B.  Profeflflore 

1 

£275 +  £20 

£     s.   d. 
203  10    0 
197    0    0 
160    0    0 
148  10    0 
148  10    0 
130    0    0 
100    0    0 
100    0    0 

188  10    0 
153  10    0 
152    0    0 
135    0    0 
135    0    0 
128  10    0 
122  10    0 

60    0    0 

£     8.   d. 
31     0    0 

31    0    0 

2 

2 

31    0    0 

3 

3 

31    0    0 

4 

4 

31    0    0 

5 

5 

6 

31    0    0 

6 

31    0    0 

7 

/ 

31    0    0 

8 

8 

31    0    0 

9 

C.  Reallehrer 
1 

10 

11 

24    0    0 

12 

2 

17  10    0 

3 

17  10    0 

C.  Reallehrer— 

4 

17  10    0 

1 

5 

17  10    0 

2 

6 

17  10    0 

3 

7 

17  10    0 

4 

D.  Lehramts- 
praktikant 

5 

Total 

£2,750  0  0 

£503  10  0 

Total  

£2,55710  0 

£408  0  0 
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II.    SALARIES  OF  MASTERS  AND  TEACHERS  OTHER 

THAN  STATE  SERVANTS. 


KKALGTMNABIUM. 

Obbbrralschvli. 

Lehramtspraktikanten 
1                „ 

Salary. 
£ 
80 
80 
75 
70 
60 

Lehramtspraktikanten 

*                  i»              

Salary. 
£ 
75 

2                 „ 

2                   „               

70 

3                 „ 

••                   »> 

3                   .,               

60 

4                 „ 

"                   It               

4                    „                

60 

5 

5  Probationer  (elementary 
subiects) 

70 

6  Probationer  (drawing) 

55 

Total 

£365 

Total 

£390 

Teachers  of  religion  and  teachers  of  any  extra  subjects  {e.g.,  of 
Latin  and  Italian  in  the  Oberrealschule)  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
£5  per  hour  per  annum. 

§  62.  Every  master,  whose  appointment  has  been  oflScially  recog- 
nised, is  entitled  after  ten  years  of  service  to  a  pension  amounting  to 
thirty  per  cent,  of  his  salary  and  lodging  allowance.  This  per- 
centage increases  by  one  and  a  half  after  every  further  year  of 
service,  so  that,  after  forty  years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment, 
a  master  can  retire  upon  the  maximum  pension  of  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  his  then  salary.  The  year  of  military  service  is 
counted  as  one  of  the  ten  years  quali^ing  for  a  pension. 

The  widows  and  unmarried  chilaren  of  masters  are  also 
entitled  to  pensions,  the  children  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
widow's  pension  amounts  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  husband's 
salary,  that  of  each  child  to  two-tenths  of  the  widow's  pension 
(two-tifths  in  the  case  of  an  orphan).  All  masters  are  compelled 
to  pay  a  yearly  contribution  of  three  per  cent,  of  their  salaries 
into  the  "  Widow's  Fund." 

After  his  fifth,  or  in  special  cases  after  his  seventh,  year  of 
service,  a  master's  appointment  is  considered  irrevocable — that  is 
to  say,  he  cannot  be  dismissed  except  on  the  ground  of  miscon- 
duct or  neglect  of  duty.  "^ 

§  63.  A  master  who  in  any  way  neglects  his  duty  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  gravity  of  his  offence  :  (1)  cautioned  ;  (2)  cautioned  and 
fined  in  a  sum  of  not  more  than  £10  ;  (3)  fined  in  the  amount  of 
not  more  than  one-third  of  a  year's  income,  or  pennanently 
deprived  of  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  his  salary,  and  transferred 
to  another  school  of  equal  or  of  lower  standing ;  (4)  dismissed  and 
deprived  of  his  claim  to  pension  and  other  privileges.     Such 

Sunishments  are  not  inflicted  except  after  a  careful  inquiry  con- 
ucted  bv  the  educational  authorities. 

A  master  may,  when  circumstances  require  it,  be  tninsferred 
from  one  school  to  another  quite  apart  from  any  question  of 
punishment.     In  this  case  he  is  ensured  against  loss  of  salary. 
A  master  is  liable  to  be  requested  to  retire  (a)  when  he-is 
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sixty-six  years  old,  and  his  work  is  impaired  by  age ;  (6)  when  on 
account  of  physical  or  mental  weakness  he  cannot  perform  his 
duties ;  (c)  when  illness  has  kept  him  at  least  one  year  from  his 
duties.  (He  may  in  this  Q^e  be  subsequently  re-instated.)  Such 
enforced  retirement  of  course  does  not  entail  loss  of  pension. 

§  64.  The  regulations  for  the  previous  training  ot  masters  of 
Higher  Schools  have  experienced  many  alterations.  Originally 
candidates  for  masterships  were  required  to  pass  only  one  exami- 
nation, and  according  to  their  success  were  considered  qualified 
to  give  instruction  in  all  or  some  of  the  chief  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools.  They  were  required  to  have  spent  at  least  three  years 
previous  to  this  examinution  at  an  University,  and  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  (as  later  in  Freiburg  and  Karlsnihe) 
was  provided  an  opportunity  of  attending  lectures  on  pedagogy, 
and  obtaining  some  practical  experience  of  teaching.  Then  in 
1867  it  was  decreed  that,  in  future,  masters  should  pass  (a)  a 
qualif)ring  examination  in  theoretical  and  scientific  knowledge, 
and  (b)  a  further  examination  testing  practical  teaching  ability. 
The  mrther  examination  was  to  be  passed  after  the  second  year 
of  service  in  a  Higher  School.  Masters  must,  moreover,  have 
been  for  four  tenns  members  of  a  training  college,  though  in  the 
case  of  the  mathematical  and  science  masters,  the  scarcity  of 
appropriate  training  colleges  partly  frustrated  this  regulation. 
And  as  the  classical  and  mathematical  and  science  masters  were 
thus  divided,  so  there  were  formed  out  of  the  qualifying  exami- 
nation two  examinations — one  in  classics,  and  one  in  matnematics 
and  science.  In  1873,  a  third  examination  was  added  to  these 
two  alternatives;  in  it  was  required  a  knowledge  of  classics 
sufficient  for  a  teacher  of  a  middle  form  (IIIb.,  IIIa.),  and  a 

feneral  knowledge  of  German,  French,  and  English  or  History, 
n  1873  too,  the  further  examination  was  abolisned,  but  a  year 
of  voluntary  and  probationary  service  was  required  of  each 
master.  In  1889,  tne  educational  authorities  were  induced  to 
adopt  in  the  main  the  Prussian  regulations  concerning  the 
previous  training  of  masters.  They  adopted  them  in  the  hope 
that,  if  uniformity  of  training  existed  between  the  two  States, 
masters  trained  m  Baden  might  obtain  posts  in  Prussia.  The 
hope  was  a  vain  one,  for  it  is  doubtful  ii  an  instance  could  be 
found  of  a  master  who  has  left  Baden  to  take  an  appointment 
in  Prussia.  Worse  than  this,  the  Prussian  regulations  are  not 
found  to  bear  good  fruit  on  Baden  soil.  The  training  college 
no  longer  forms  part  of  the  compulsory  training  of  masters.  The 
qualifying  exammation  confers  certificates  of  two  grades.  The 
higher  grade  certificate  (Prussian  Oberlehrerzeugniss)  shews  that 
the  candidate  has  passed  in  two  special  subjects  for  higher 
classes ;  and  in  two  secondary  subjects  for  middle  classes,  or  in 
a  third  special  subject  for  higher  classes.  The  lower  grade 
certificate  (Prussian  Lehrerzeugniss)  can  be  gained  by  those  who 
profess  two  special  subjects  for  middle  classes,  one  secondary 
subject  for  middle  classes,  and  one  secondary  subject  for  lower 
classes.  The  candidate  has  an  almost  entirely  free  choice  of 
subjects.    So  that  now  while  all  masters  are  not  qualified  to  take 
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equally  hiffh  work,  and  some  have  passed  a  far  severer  test  of^ 
ilitellectual  attainments  than  others,  all  are  recognised  by  the 
State  as  equal  in  respect  of  salary  and  privileges.  And  a  candi- 
date may  pass  his  qualifying  examination  in  the  most  unpractical 
combination  of  subjects,  and  yet  claim  appointment  The  incon- 
^uousness  of  these  circumstances  had  (we  may  presume)  already, 
in  1893,  become  apparent  to  the  central  authorities,  for  in  that 
year  we  find  the  (government  advising  teachers  of  German  and 
History  to  combine  modem  languages  with  those  subjects, 
emphasising  the  necessity  of  demanding  a  knowledge  of  science 
from  mathematical  masters  and  vice  versd,  and  laying  stress  upon 
the  value  of  the  training  college  as  a  prelude  to  practical  work. 

§  65.  Nevertheless,  in  the  last  Conference  of  Head  Masters  of 
Baden  Schools  held  towards  the  end  of  1896,  the  complaint  is  still 
loud  that  the  choice  of  subjects  for  the  qualifying  examination  is 
limited  merely  by  advice  and  not  by  ordinance  of  government, 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  make  use  of  some  m^asters  who  have  passed 
the  examination.  Moreover  the  two  grades  of  certificate  are 
condemned  as  unpractical. 

Two  plans  of  reform  were  suggested  at  the  Conference : 

(a)  That  an  examination  in  special  subjects  should  be  held 

in  February  or  Marcn ;  that  successfid  candidates 
should  pass  the  following  summer  at  the  Hochschule 
of  Freiburg,  Kiirlsruhe,  or  Heidelberg,  and  there  hear 
lectures  and  discussions  on  pedagogy,  attend  the 
teaching  of  classes  in  Higher  SchooLs,  and  make  some 
private  practical  experiments  in  teaching ;  that  they 
should  then  be  admitted  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
to  a  second  examination  in  general  knowledge  and 
;  pedagogy,  and,  ha\  ing  passed  mis,  should  be  appointed 
as  probationers  in  a  Higher  School ;  that  sucn  proba- 
tidners  as  proved  successful  under  the  guidance  of 
the  head  masters  and  masters  imder  whose  care  they 
had  been  placed,  should  then  be  recommended  for  an 
independent  post  in  the  following  summer. 

(b)  That  after  the  first  examination  a  whole  year  should  be 

spent  at  one  of  the  three  Hochschulen  in  hearing  the 
aioresaid  lectures  and  discussions  on  pedagogy, 
attending  classes  of  Higher  Schools,  and  mcJcing 
practical  experiments  in  teaching ;  that  during  this 
yeai'  candidates  should  act  as  voluntary  masters  in  a 
Higher  School  of  Heidelberg,  Karlsruhe,  or  Freibuig ; 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  should  pass  the 
second  examination,  and  become  qualified  for  an 
independent  post. 

Whether  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  plans,  or  a  combination 
of  both,  wiU  be  adopted  is  uncertain,  but  we  may  safely  expect 
that  the  Prussian  regulations  will  not  remain  in  force.  They 
have  been  fairly  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  the  Education 
Department  of  rnden  would  not  be  acting  up  to  its  traditions  if 
it  retained  them. 
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A  further  fact,  not  without  importance,  can  be  read  out  of  the 
above-mentioned  plans  of  reform.  A  desire  is  expressed  in  them 
to  ensure  preliminary  pedagogical  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  m  the  case  of  newly  appointed  masters.  Dr.  K  von 
Sallwttrk*,  writing  in  1890,  accuses  the  Higher  Schools  of  as- 
suuiing  an  apathetic  attitude  towards  all  such  matters.  It  would 
seem  that  his  admonitions  have  borne  fruit.  Opportunity  for 
gaining  some  preliminary  knowledge  of  peaaffogy,  both 
practical  and  theoretical,  has  been  aftbrded  at  Heiaelberg  since 
the  time  of  Hermann  KOchly  (c.  1864).  And  it  has  long  been 
the  wish  of  the  Education  Department  to  make  the  acquiring  of 
such  knowledge  compulsory  for  all  Higher  School  masters.  In 
1892,  indeed,  the  rough  draft  of  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was 
printed,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  Grand  Duke,  while  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  included  in  its  estimates  an  item  to 
cover  the  additional  cost  of  the  undertaking.  But  it  was  objected 
that  those  to  whom  the  Heidelberg  lectures  were  open  were  still 
students,  and  that  the  lectures,  if  made  compulsory,  would  inter- 
fere with  their  scientific  studies.  At  present,  all  volimtary 
masters  serving  in  Heidelberg,  Karlsruhe,  or  Freiburg  (to 
Karlsruhe  and  Freiburg  the  Heidelberg  system  has  for  some 
years  been  extended)  are  obliged  to  attend  the  courses  of  lectures 
and  practical  work  there  provided.  Now,  there  is  a  prospect  of 
all  masters  being  sent  durmg  their  year  of  voluntary  service  to 
one  of  these  three  towns. 

§  66.  With  regard  to  their  hours  of  work,  the  Higher  School 
masters  of  Baden  are  better  off  than  their  English  colleagues.  The 
head  master  of  any  except  quite  small  schools  is  required  to  teach 
during  12-14  hours  per  week,  the  professors  during  18-20  hours, 
the  teachers  of  elementary  subjects  during  24-26  hours.  In 
schools  where  the  classes  are  very  small,  an  additional  six  hours 
of  teaching  may  be  required  of  the  head  master,  and  of  the  other 
masters  an  additional  four  hours. 

The  teaching  duties  of  the  professors,  which,  in  all  except 
smaller  schools,  occupy  less  than  four  hours  a  day,  will  no  doubt 
appear  extravagantly  light  to  some  English  head  masters.  In 
reality,  the  educational  authorities  have  so  arranged  them  after 
careful  calculation  and  from  motives  of  a  wise  economy.  Their 
object  is  to  obtain  from  each  master  the  best  quality  of  work 
during  the  greatest  number  of  years.  They  believe  that  the 
experienced  master  is  the  most  efficient,  and  they  wish  to  avoid 
a  large  pension  list.  They  hold  that  with  shorter  hours  a  master 
can  put  his  full  energy  into  his  teaching,  and  that  better  results 
may  be  required  of  him.  Thus,  too,  a  master  can  teach  a  larger 
class,f  and  if  no  actual  saving  is  hereby  effected  in  the  number 
'of  masters  required,  an  important  saving  of  leisure  time  for  each 


*  *'Das  Staatsseminar  filr  Paedagoffik."  p.  12. 

t  The  average  nnmbera  of  boyn  in  all  classes  of  Higher  Schools  are  :  in  the 
Gymnasien  and  Progyninasien,  2&-27 ;  in  the  Realsymnasien  and  Realprogyni- 
nasion,  28-29 ;  in  the  Oberrealschule  and  seven-class  Realschulen,  85 ;  in  the 
smaller  schools,  22. 
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master  is  effected.*    In  this  repird  many  assistant  mastets  in 
our  secondary  schools  are   badly  off  in  comparison   with  the 
assistant  masters  in  Baden,      tint  in  Baden  it  is  considered 
essential  that  a  due  amount  of  leisure  time  be  secured  to  all 
assistant  masters.     For  it  is  regarded  as  the  German  master's 
duty  that  he  shall  not  lay  aside  all  scientific  study  with   the 
stuaent's  cap  or  on  the  acquisition  of  his  teaching  diploma,  but 
that  he  shall  continually  strive  to  render  himself  fitter  for   the 
profession  he  has  entered.     The  importance  attached  in   Baden 
to  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  is  clearly  shown  by  the   material 
encouragement  ^ven  to  fulfil  it.     The  Baden  professor   has 
opportimities  which  are  nowhere  else  so  freely  afiorded  of  com- 
pleting the  education  which  he  began  at  school  and  continued 
at  college.     If  he  desires  to  study  modem  languages,    he  can 
freauently  obtain  a  stipend  (Stipendium)  fix)m  Government  to 
enaole  him  to  study  them  where  they  are  s{)oken     Such  a  stipend 
amounts  to  £25  to  £30  for  a  six  weeks'  visit  to  England,  and  £20 
to  £25  for  a  similar  visit  to  France.    For  classical  scholars  there 
are  arranged  tours  (Studienreisen)  through  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece, 
and  Asia  Minor.     Of  such  tours,  one  took  place  in  1889  (from 
March  4th  to  April  27th),  another  in  1892  (from  March  10th  to 
May  27th),  and  a  third  m  1896  (from  February  27th  to  Maj^  3rd). 
The  route  of  the  first  was :  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Pompeii  ;  of 
the  second :  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople  ;  of  the  third  : 
Rome,  Naples,    Pompeii,     Tarentum,  Cannae,    Cotrone,    Locri, 
Regium,   Syracuse,  Palermo,  Segesta,  Tunis,   Sardinia.     Every 
master  was  required  to  contribute  towards  his  expenses :  £16  for 
the  first  tour,  £18  for  the  second,  and  £18  for  the  third.     These 
tours  are  conducted  by  University  professors.    Substitutes  are 
provided  for  masters  during  their  absence  on  such  tours. 

§  67.  The  so-called  "  m»ce  "  term  of  Clifton  College  corresponds  to 
some  degree  with  the  Baden  system  of  Studienreisen  and  Stipen- 
dien.  But,  apart  from  such  sporadic  efforts,  little  or  nothing  is 
done  in  England  to  encourage  masters  to  continue  their  University 
studies.  That  the  teaching  in  our  Hieher  Schools  suffers  accord- 
ingly is  certain.  But  in  the  absence  of  organisation  in  our  schools 
there  is  no  remedy.  The  necessary  money  would  have  to  come 
out  of  the  school  funds,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  not  be 
forthcoming.  Moreover,  our  masters  are  unevenly  paid  in  our 
various  schools.  The  result  of  panting  stipends  might  be  in 
some  cases  that  the  master  would  use  the  qualifications  gained 
at  the  expense  of  one  school  in  order  to  secure  a  post  at  another. 
But  beyond  all  thisj  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  our  headmasters 
as  a  body  have  yet  realised  the  necessity  of  securing  capable 
teachers  for  all  classes  and  in  all  subjects.  The  teaching  of 
modem  languages  may  be  taken  as  a  case  in  point.  The  ban- 
ners (the  most  important  stage)  are  often  in -the  hands  of  men 
who  may  be  admirable  teachers,  but  know  nothing  of  the  subject, 
and  the  senior  boys  in  those  of  foreigners  who,  indeed,  know  the 

*  I.e.,  in  a  school  week  averaging  90  honrs  per  class,  15  masters  working  20 
houn*  teach  ten  classes  of  30  boys  {SOO  boys),  where  15  masters  working  30  hours 
teach  15  classes  of  20  boys  (300  boys). 
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subject,  but  inay  not  be  admirable  as  teachers.  It  is  astonishing 
that,  among  our  schools,  traces  are  still  to  be  found  of  that  most 
pernicious  theory,  that  any  man  who  can  teach  any  one  subject  to 
a  junior  class  can  teach  all,  even  those  of  which  he  has  no  previous 
knowledge ;  that  he  can  learn  quicker  than  his  pupils,  and  can 
therefore  teach  them  by  "  keeping  ahead  "  in  the  work  to  be  done ! 
§  68.  To  those  who  argue  that  idleness  is  bred  of  assured  posi- 
tions the  following  table  must  be  the  apology  of  the  masters  of 
Baden.  It  is  taken^at  random  from  the  lists  of  scientific  treatises, 
which  are  issued  by  the  Higher  Schools  in  connection  with  the  head 
master's  yearly  report.  Each  school  issues  a  treatise  every  two  or 
three  years,  and  each  treatise  is  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  staff: — 

LIST   OF    1888-89. 

Gymnasium  of  Baden       -        -        -  Essays  on  Dante^s  Divine  Comedy. 

Gynmasiimi  of  Bruchsal   -        -        -  Animal  Psychologv. 

Qymnasimn  of  Karlsruhe         -        -  Concerning  the   MSS.  of  L.  Junius 

Moderatus  Columella  (de  re  rus- 

tica)    with    a    critical    edition    of 

Book  X. 
Gymnasium  of  Constance         -        -  The  Demegorics  of  Demosthenes. 
Gyniaasiui    of  Lorrach    -        -        -  Quajationum  Plautianarum  et  Teren- 

tiarum,  pars  I.    De  verbi  "  posse  " 

formis  dissolutis. 
Gymnasium  of  Mannheim        -        -  Roman  antiquities  in  the  Mannheim 

collections. 
Gymnasium  of  Offenburg         -        -  Criticism  of  the  historical  authorities 

of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Gymnasium  of  Pforzheim         -        -  Position  of  Max  I^ccolomini  in  Wal- 

lenstein. 
Gynmasium  of  Tauberbischofsheim  -  De  casuum  usu  Varroniano. 
Gymnasium  of  Wertheim         -        -  The  proper  treatment  of  Shakespeare's 

Julius  Caesar  in  school  classes. 
Progymnasium  of  Donaueschingen   -  Discoveries  of  Boman  coins  in  the 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 
Realgymnasium  of  Mannheim  -        -  The  life  of  S.  Wilhelni. 
Kealschule  of  Karlsruhe  -        -        -  Catalogue  of  Library. 
Hohere  Biirgerschule  of  Kenzingen  -  {a)  Scholia  Juvenalia  Inedita,  I. 

(h)  Kenzingen  in  the  Peasant  War. 

Such  lists  prove  of  the  leisure  time  of  Baden  ^masters,  what 
the  results  of  their  teaching  prove  of  their  hours  ^n  school,  that 
it  is  well  spent.  There  is  aamirable  work  in  many  of  the  treatises 
issued.  Tney  may,  moreover,  contain  valuable  hints  as  to  the 
teaching  of  various  subjects,  and  give  the  experience  of  one 
master  to  the  rest,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  promote  a 
friendly  rivalry  Avhich  draws  closer  the  uond  by  which  all  Higher 
Schoolmasters  are  united.  Further,  they  give  some  gaui^c  of  a 
man's  ability  to  which  reference  might  possibly  be  made  upon 
the  question  of  later  appointments. 

§  69.  Of  great  iniportance  are  the  various  conferences  of  masters 
which  form  part  ot  the  routine  of  the  school  organisation.  The 
conferences  are  of  four  kinds : — 

(a.)  Concerning  individual  schools : — 

1.  The    class    conference,    a    monthly    meeting    of   all 
masters  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  a  class,  at  which  the 
general  progress  of  the  class  is  discussed. 
1396.  £  E 
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2.  The  set-masters'  conference,  a  half-yearly  meeting  of  all 
mastors  engaged  in  teaching  the  same  subject,  at  which 
such  subject  is  "  schemed  "  for  the  various  classes. 

3.  The  general  conferenc^^  a  terminal  meeting  of  the 
whole  teaching  staft',  presided  over  by  the  head  master. 
At  these  meetings  such  ordinances  of  the  Oberschulrat  are 
mad<^>  known  to  the  staff,  as  have  not  already  been  com- 
municated to  them  by  circular.  Then  follows  a  discussion 
upon  any  questions  that  may  have  ariseji  concerning  method 
of  teaching,  discipline,  the  choice  or  retention  of  school 
books,  and  so  forth.  Decisions  are  taken  by  vote,  and,  if 
they  cannot  otherwise  be  arrived  at,  a  casting  vote  may  be 
given  by  the  headmaster. 

(/>.)  Concerning  all  schools : — 

The  Head  Masters'  Conference,  a  compulsory  meeting  ot 
heads  of  schools. 

There  have  been  six  such  meetings  held  in  Baden,  at  in- 
tervals of  about  three  years.  The  last  was  summoned  on 
November  23,  1896. 

At  these  meetings  are  present  the  Oberschulrat,  and  the 
head  masters  of  allGynmasien,Progymnasien,Realgj^nmasien, 
Oberrealschulen,  and  seven-class  Realschulen. 

§  70.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  emphasise  two  points  in  connection 
with  the  masters'  conferences.  Tney  show  us  that  in  the  schools 
of  Baden,  head  master  and  colleagues  work  together.  Not  only 
does  the  professor's  voice  carry  with  it  due  weight  in  the  general 
meetings  of  individual  schools.  For  the  head  masters'  meetings 
suggestions  are  collected  from  the  various  school  staffs,  and  from 
these  are  framed  questions  for  discussion.  Therefore,  the  recom- 
mendations made  thereafter  to  the  Oberschulrat  bear  with  them 
in  some  sense  the  weight  of  the  opinion  of  the  whole  teaching 
body,  while  in  comparison  with  those  of  Baden  the  meetings  of 
our  head  masters  are  as  a  council  of  the  Epicurean  gods. 

Secondly,  they  show  us  that  the  central  educational  authorities 
are  well  in  touch  with  the  head  masters  they  appoint.  In  the  Con- 
ference of  1896,  we  find  that  nuich  time  was  spent  in  discussing 
the  question :  "  How  far  does  the  Ministerial  Ordinance  of  1869 
call  for  alteration  ? "  That  is  to  say,  that  just  as  the  headmaster 
invites  the  criticism  of  his  staff  upon  matters  concerning  the 
administration  of  individual  schools,  so  docs  Government  invite 
the  criticism  of  the  headmasters  upon  the  regulations  of  general 
school  administration.  And  the  criticism  of  head  masters  is  based 
on  the  suggestions  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers.  Herein  we 
see  the  unity  between  the  effective  and  the  controlling  body 
which  has  characterised  and  accompanied  the  rapid  development 
of  Baden's  Higher  Schools. 

§  71.  Who  were  in  earlier  times  the  practical  pedagogues  oi 
Baaen  ?    "  They  were,"  says  Dr.  von  SaUwtlrk,*  "  for  the  lower 
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service  still,  even  in  the  enlightened  times  of  the  great  Frederick, 
the  village  gooseherd  or  a  discharged  soldier;  for  the  higher  service, 
up  to  and  within  our  own  times,  the  young  theologian  who  had  to 
make  a  living  till  he  obtained  a  benefice  from  his  Church.  The 
master  by  profession  is  a  phenomenon  of  our  century."  And 
now,  in  1890,  "  I  myself,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  consider  our 
Gymnasien  and  Realschulen  as  the  best  schools  of  their  kind 
now  in  existence,  and  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  their  masters 
would  grace  an  University  chair."  What  was  true  in  1890  is  still 
more  true  in  1897.  The  causes  of  this  rapid  change  are  in  part 
the  reforms  dealt  with  in  the  first  pages  of  this  report.  But  there 
is  a  cause  that  lies  deeper,  and  which  is  likely  to  secure  for  the 
schools  of  Baden  a  future  progress  greater  than  that  which  has 
been  made  in  the  past.  Together  with  the  sense  of  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  first  ffreat  reforms,  there  has  grown  up 
and  become  confirmed,  not  oruy  in  the  teaching  body  but  in  the 
whole  community,  the  realisation  of  the  imporUmce  and  necessity 
of  good  education,  good  schools,  and  good  masters.  This  feeling 
is  lostered  by  the  central  authorities,  recognised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  shared  by  the  Grand  Duke.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  find 
citizens  and  townships  proud  of  the  schools  which  they  aid  in 
building  and  staffing  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  in 
the  control  of  which  they  are  not  unconsulted ;  a  Higher  School 
Council,  relying  confidently  on  the  head  masters  it  appoints: 
head  masters  striving  with  assistant  masters  in  the  interests  and 
for  the  just  claims  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers;  and  assistiint 
masters  entering  a  profession  where  their  position  is  assured,  and 
where  they  can  feel  that  they  are  working  not  only  in  support  of 
one  man,  not  merely  for  the  interests  of  one  school,  but,  further, 
for  the  progress  of  a  great  educational  system.  There  is  no 
intention  in  this  report  of  disguising  defects  still  to  be  noticed 
in  the  teachers  of  Baden  Higher  Schools.  Dr.  von  SallwUrk  told 
us  in  1890  that  their  pedagogical  training  was  sadly  deficient, 
and  in  1897  he  is  not  much  better  satisfied  with  them.  And  it 
is  probable  that  Baden  headmasters  would  admit  that  the  uneven- 
ness  of  their  staffs,  both  in  social  qualifications  and  in  practical 
teaching  ability,  is  still  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  coimtry.  But  the  remedy  has 
been  discovered;  it  is  only  the  application  that  is  somewhat 
slow.  It  is  realised  in  Baden  that,  if  the  best  men  are  to  be 
secured  for  the  schoolmaster's  profession,  that  profession  must  be 
given  a  social  and  pecuniary  standing  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  higher  professions,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  demand  great 
sacrifices  of  a  man  about  to  enter  a  calling,  unless  it  offer  him 
some  fair  prospect  of  reward.*     And  it  is  not  hard  to  prophesy 

*  The  following  facta  may  help  to  illustrate  this  statement : — 

In  1884,  the  Minister  of  Education  admitted  in  the  session  of  the  Landtag, 
that  there  was  not  enough  mouejr  applied  to  the  payment  of  Higher 
School  masters  of  University  training. 

In  the  same  year,  it  was  remarked  at  the  meeting  of  the  Standekammer 
of  Baden,  tnat  the  masters  as  State  officials  were  worse  treated  than  the 
lower  orders  of  judges  (e.g. ,  Amtsrichter,  Amtsvorstandtf).  *  'What  masters 
want,''  says  the  South-west  German  School  Journal,  comnientii  g  upon 
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from  the  latest  signs  of  the  times  that  Dr.  von  Sallwllrk  and  his 
co-reformers  will  at  no  far  distant  date  be  able  to  point  to  a  body 
of  masters  of  more  consistent  excellence,  fashioned  of  better 
material  and  according  to  more  strictly  pedagogical  method. 

§  72.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  time-table  and  cmriculum 
of  the  Hohere  Mftdchenschulen  are  based  on  those  of  Realschulen, 
and  their  administration  is  so  similar  in  its  details  to  that  of 
other  Higher  Schools  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  touch  upon 
it  here  at  any  great  length.  The  teacning  staff  of  a  Hohere 
Mftdchenschule  consists  of  a  head-master,  supported  by  assistant 
masters  and  mistresses,  who  are  paid  at  somewhat  lower  rates 
than  in  the  schools  for  boys.  This  point,  as  well  as  the  proportion 


this,  '*  is  a  Quicker  rate  of  progression  towards  the  income  that  ensures  a 
decent  livelDiood,  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  the  maximum 
salary.  .  .  Then  will  disappear  the  necessity  of  the  side  pursuits  with 
which  the  professors  are  so  often  reproached,  and  which  indeed  have  not 
tended  to  increase  the  respect  felt  for  the  teaching  body." 

In  February,  1885,  there  were  Lehramtspraktikanten  who  had  passed  their 
qualifying  examination  in  1879,  and  had  not  yet  become  professors,  and 
nve  years  as  a  Lehramtspraktikant  could  be  reckoned  upon.  The 
average  salary  of  professors  and  head  masters  of  Higher  Schools  was  £155. 
Only  three  professors  had  in  30  years'  ser\'ice  reached  the  maximum 
salary,  whereas  the  lower  orders  of  Judges,  the  Amtsrichter  and  Amta- 
vorstknde,  reached  their  maximum  salaries  of  £225  and  £260  respectively 
in  16  or  17  years. 

In  1885,  then,  a  petition  was  drawn  up  to  be  presented  to  Government, 

E raying  among  other  things,  for  (1)  settlement  by  law  of  the  question  of 
leluramtspraktikanten  and  their  appointment  to  professorships ;  (2) 
settlement  by  law  of  the  question  of  salary  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
position  of  the  Higher  Scnool  professor  entirely  equal  with  that  of  the 
Amtsrichter.  This  petition  was  signed  by  all  head  masters  save  five, 
and  by  all  professors  save  five.  But  it  failed,  according  to  the  South- 
west German  School  Journal,  because  of  the  preponderance  of  legal 
representatives  in  the  ministry  of  Baden.  "  Nowhere  do  the  lawyers 
appear  to  hold  so  many  of  the  highest  official  posts  as  in  Baden." 

In  1886,  however,  the  average  of  the  salaries  of  professors  in  Gymnasien, 
Realgymnasien,  Realschiuen  and  Hohere  Biirgerschulen  was  slightly 
raised. 

In  1890,  the  principle  was  laid  down  in  the  Second  Chamber  upon  the  side 
of  the  Government  that  professors  were  regarded  as  of  quite  equal 
standing  with  law^  officials  of  University  training. 

In  1897  (on  January  1),  all  professors  appointed  before  1895,  received  an 
increase  of  salary  amounting  to  £25.  Tiiereby  the  number  of  professors 
in  receipt  of  the  maximum  salary  was  increased  from  10  to  40.  And, 
moreover,  tlie  claim  of  the  professor  to  l)e  put  on  an  equality  with  the 
Amstrichter  was  now  practically  recognised.  Compare  the  following 
table : — 


Maximum  salary 

Average  Salary 

Average  Salvy 

in  1897. 

in  1897. 

before  1897. 

£      8. 

£     s. 

£      8. 

Councillors    of    the    Provincial 

Courts    of    Justice    (Landge- 

richtsrate)         

275     0 

271     0 

253  10 

Inspectors  of  Finance  (Finanzin- 

spektoren)         

250    0 

216  10 

200    0 

High  Foresters  (Oberforster)   ... 

250    0 

199    0 

180    0 

District  Judges  (Amtsrichter) ... 

250    0 

191  10 

175    C 

Professors 

250    0 

186  10 

161  10 
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of  masters  to  mistresses,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table, 
vrhich  deals  with  the  Hohere  Madchenschule  of  Karlsruhe  in 
1897 :— 


Maatore. 


Salary. 


Lodging 
Allowance. 


MliitresaeB. 


Salary. 


Lodging 
Allowance. 


Al. 
B 

1. 

2. 

3. 
C 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
D  1. 


Head  master  ... 
Profe8.sors 


Elementary 
Teachers  ... 


Gymnastic 
Master 


£      9. 

£   8. 

£  s. 

265  0 

31  0 

213  10 

31  0 

1 

82  10 

158  10 

31  0 

2 

80  0 

140  0 

31  0 

3 

80  0 

4 

80  0 

190  0 

24  0 

5 

70  0 

178  10 

24  0 

6 

60  0 

173  10 

17  10 

7 

60  0 

163  10 

17  10 

8\inneedle- 
9 1     work 

80  0 

109  0 

17  10 

70  0 

90  0 

17  10 

122  10 

17  10 

■ 

8. 


17  10 
17  10 
17  10 

17  10 
17  10 
17  10 
17  10 
17  10 
17  10 


Total  10  -h  1 


£2,063   10 


9 


£820 


=  £2,883  10s. 


In  1894  the  total  number  of  rirls  in  the  seven  Hohere  Mftdchen- 
schulen  of  Baden  was  2,436.  The  total  number  of  teachers  was 
97,  of  whom  21  were  masters  of  University  training,  28  masters 
who  had  not  been  to  the  Universities,  and  48  mistresses.  The 
average  number  of  girls  in  a  school  class  was  27. 

5  73.  The  object  of  the  Hohere  Madchenschulen  is  not  to  educate 
girls  as  scholars,  but  rather  to  furnish  them  with  that  education 
which  is  in  German  called  "  btirgerlich,"  that  is  to  say,  to  fit 
them  for  the  place  that  they  must  hereafter  till  in  family  life  as 
daughters,  wives,  and  mothers.  Therefore  the  instruction  is, 
above  all  things,  practical.  The  luxuries  of  education  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  in  England  and  America,  enter  in  no  way  into 
the  trainmg  of  either  boys  or  girls  in  Baden.  And  the  Gennan 
educationist,  though  he  is  not  what  a  writer  in  the  "  Journal  des 
Debats  "  lately  called  him,  an  "  antifeministe  farouche,"  is  exceed- 
ingly shy  of  any  changes  that  might  possibly  tend  to  develop  the 
type  which  is  now  known  among  us  as  the  *•  new  woman."  Any 
such  changes  he  would  regard  a^  threatening  the  continuance  of 
that  patient  and  self-sacriticing  race  of  German  wives  and 
iiiflfthers  which  forms  the  great  strength  of  his  country. 

*  The  teaching  in  the  Hohere  Mftdchenschulen  is  admirable,  in 
modem  languages  quite  strikmg,  and  in  referring  to  this  a  word 
of  special  praise  must  be  given  to  the  mistresses,  who  in  point  of 
entnusiasm  and  enterprise  need  not  fear  comparison  with  the 
masters  of  the  best  boys*  schools.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  find 
in  the  Hohere  Ml\dchenschulen  a  vi<^orous  system  of  gymnastics, 

*  Tliese  remarks  are  baned  on  visits  of  ins|Kiction  iiiatle  l>v  the  kind  peruiiM- 
sion  of  Herr  Direklor  Lohlein  to  the  Hohere  Mttdchenschule  of  Karlwruhe, 
which  contains  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  Hohere 
Mtidchenschulen  of  Baden. 
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by  which  it  is  sought  to  encourage  that  pursuit  of  physical 
exercises,  the  lack  ot  which  is  no  less  apparent  in  German  girls 
than  in  German  boys. 

§  74.  In  consequence  of  the  law  passed  Iw  the  German  Reichstag 
in  1891  permitting  women  to  study  at  the  tj niversities,  efforts  have 
been  made  in  several  parts  of  Germany  to  found  girls'  schobls  to 

Erepare  for  an  University  training.  And  in  Baden,  which  is  the 
oine  of  educational  experiment,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
of  these  schools  has  been  founded.  This  is  the  Mitdchengym- 
nasium  of  Karlsruhe,  whose  object  is  to  "  open  to  our  daughters 
the  path  to  the  entry  upon  University  studieS,"  and  which  must 
therefore  first  show  whether  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of 
girls  are  equal  to  the  scientific  study  and  schooling  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  suited  to  boys  alone.  Supjx)rters  of  the  school 
maintain  that  even  in  Mathematics  and  Latin — the  two  hardest 
subjects — the  girls  have  shown  themselves  quite  equal  to  the 
boys.  But  the  Madchengymnasium  does  not  flourisn,  and  for 
these  reasons  :  the  parents  who  could  afford  to  give  their 
daughters  its  education  as  a  hixiiry  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
movement  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  shown 
that  the  State  is  desirous  of  appointing  women  in  the  professions 
which  it  controls,  and  therefore  the  children  of  poorer  parents 
are  sent  to  the  more  practical  Hohere  Mfidchenschulo.* 

§  75.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  enter  into  the  history 
of  the  "Real"  movement,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 

fosition  which  Baden  occupies  with  regard  to  that  movement, 
t  is  a  middle  position  between  the  States  in  which,  as  in 
Prussia,  classical  education  has  been  almost  overwhelmed  by 
the  wave  of  "realismus,"  and  those  which,  like  Alsace,  have 
preferred  to  retain  the  old  classical  training.  The  movement 
has  been  strongly  felt  in  Baden,  as  the  following  table  shows : — 


NUMBER   OF   BOYS    IN    HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 


School  Year. 

In  Qymuasien 
and  Progymnaaieu. 

lu  Realgrymnasien. 

In  llealscbulen. 

Total. 

1882-83 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1994-95 

4590  =  52-2% 
5262  =  47-7% 
5107  =  45-7% 
4759  =  43-8% 
4657  =  42-8% 
4548  =  41-1% 
4494  =  39-6% 
4460  =  38-8% 
4421  =  37.9% 

2949  =  31-6% 
2565  =  23-2% 
2495  =  22-4% 
2394  =  22% 
2376  =  21-9% 
2146  -  19-4% 
2089  =  18-4% 
1813  =  15-7% 
1652  =  14-2% 

1406  =  15-2% 
3212  a  291% 
3564  =  31-9% 
3724  =  34-2% 
3838  =  35-3% 
4372  =  39-5% 
4773  =  42% 
5233  =  45-6% 
5578  =  47-9% 

9,305 
11,039 
11,166 
10,8?7 
10,871 
11,066 
11,356 
11,506 
11,651 

*  Cf.  "  Journal  des  Debats,"  Sept.  22, 1897.  "  On  sera  sans  doute  ^tonne  quo 
le  nombre  des  jeunes  filles  qui  profitent  de  la  loi  de  1891  soit  si  petit.  C'est 
(jue  Ton  tolpre  bien  (lue  la  leniine  apprenne  la  mt'decine  on  le  droit,  on  pousse 

J'nsqu'au  bout  I'^tude  cles  sciences  ou  des  lettres  ;  roais  on  persiste  en  Alleina^mo 
I  lui  refuser  les  grades  qui  consacrent  ces  travaux  et  permettent  d'cn  recueillir 
le  fruit." 
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§  76.  Here  and  there  a  Latin*  school  in  some  smaller  town  nas 
been  transformed  into  a  Realschule,  as  Friedrich  Gedike  at  the 
end  of  last  century  advocated  that  all  such  schools  should  be 
transformed.  But  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  in  Baden  that  classical 
education  is  in  any  danger.  There  is  mil  evidence  on  the  other 
hand  that  there  is  a  rapidly  and  widely  increasing  demand  for 
secondary  education,  and  the  history  of  the  last  four  or  five 
years  makes  this  most  clearly  manifest.  Between  1893  and  1895 
there  was  a  movement  made  along  the  whole  line  of  the  smaller 
communities.  The  admirable  example  of  the  larger  towns  has 
been^  followed  by  no  less  than  eleven  of  the  smaller.  Btthl, 
Gengenbach,  Messkirch,  Pfullendorf,  Sackingen,  Staufen,  Wolfach, 
Kehi,  Radolfzell,  Stockbach,  Triberg,  now  possess  three  Hohere 
Btirgerschulen  and  eight  "extended"  Elementary  Schools  with 
Hohere  Bilrgerschule  divisions.  And  the  education  provided  by 
these  newer  schools  is  almost  entirely  of  a  "  real "  or  Latinless 
nature.  Still,  especially  in  the  larger  towns,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  "  real  "  pupils  has  been  a  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  in  Higher  Schools  rather  than  a  loss  to  the  Latin  Schools. 

The  numbers  of  the  great  schools  of  Karlsnihe  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  been  as  follows : — 


In  the  Year. 

OymnasiamN 

Realgymnasium. 

OlS??eal}««»»«l«- 

1876-77 

42:^ 

442 

1877-78 

483 

387 

3;« 

1878-79 

562 

391 

346 

1879-80 

617 

428 

;i8i 

1880-81 

642 

435 

419 

1881  82 

689 

413 

410 

1882-83 

704 

414 

440 

1883-84 

691 

415 

511 

1884-86 

675 

474 

r>47 

1885-86 

669 

463 

571 

1886-87 

665 

463 

62:^ 

1887-88 

678 

462 

692 

1888-89 

689 

476 

741 

1889-90 

649 

502 

763 

1890-91 

654 

506 

791 

1891  92 

642 

476 

839 

18J>2  93 

623 

475 

885 

1893  94 

637 

474 

9(J3 

I8J)4-95 

660 

474 

992 

1895-96 

058 

181 

989 

1896-97 

643 

*536 

992 

With  lU'.formgyniUHbium. 


It  can  be  seen  from  these  tigures  that  the  rise  in  the  numbers 
of  the  Realschulen  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rise — not  indeed 
a  proportionate  rise — in  those  of  the  Latin  schools.  Indeed  the 
school  that  had'  the  largest  number  of  entries  for  1896-7  and 
also  for  the  present  school  year  1897-8  was  the  Refoniigyumasium. 


*  E.g.,  that  of  Villin«,'en,  1896-7. 
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The  greatest  authorities  on  education  in  Baden  are  agreed  that 
the  Realmovoment  will  probably  go  yet  further,  but  it  should  be 
noticed  that  in?  the  most  "  real "  of  German  educational  systems 
(the  Prussian)  a  reaction  is  already  setting  in,  and  that  the  rise  of 
the  Realschulen  has  not  in  the  last  three  years  been  so  much  by 
leaps  and  bounds  as  formerly. 

§  77.  In  Prussia,  Hesse,  and  other  German  States,  not  only  have 
the  Realschulen  proved  themselves  stronger  than  the  classical 
schools,  but  the  Realmovement  has  left  its  mark  deeply  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  latter.  Prussia,  for  instance,  since  the  School  Par- 
hament  which  was  convened  in  Berlin  in  1890,  has  so  modified  the 
timetable  of  herGymnasien  as  to  imperil  the  efficacy  of  her  classical 
teaching.  Anhalt  has  done  the  same ;  Bavaria  almost  the  same. 
Baden  has  had  to  make  no  similar  concessions.  And  this  is 
because  as  early  as  1869  she  made  as  it  were  a  compromise  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Realmovement,  and  ordained  a  due  and  fitting 

proportion  between  the  various  subjects  taught  in  her  Gymnasien. 

n  this,  as  in  other  points,  she  has  since  served  as  a  model  to 
several  other  States. 


f, 


Hours  per  week. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

All 
LanguagoB 

All  subjects 

except 
Singing  and 
QymnaBtics. 

In  the  Gymnasien  of — 
Prussia  (since  1891) ... 
Bavaria  (since  1891) ... 
Wiirteniberg  (since 
1891) 

62  fonnerl  J 
66        „ 

81         „ 
71-3     „ 

72        „ 
62        „ 

69 
68 

*72 

'77 
73 

90 

78 

78 

77 

74 

74 

36 
36 

40 
40-2 

40 
36 

36 
36 

:^6 

19 
10 

18 
18 

18 
19 

(19+8) 
(Eng.) 

23 

20 

143 
139 

161 
154-8 

153 
144 

153 
154 
150 

252 

228 

263 

Saxony  (since  1891) ... 
Saxe-"S\''eimar  (since 
1893) 

258-62 
261 

Anhalt  (since  1892).... 

Hamburg  (since  1892) 

Hesse  (since  1893) 

Batlen  (since  1869) 

253 

258 
265 
261 

*  The  number  of  hours  given  to  Latin  in  the  Gymnasien  of  Haden  was 

72  in  1837,  and  73  from  1869  to  1883. 

78.  There  appears  to  be  room  enough  in  Baden  for  both 
Latin  and  Liitinless  schools  to  flourish  side  by  side.  But  there  are 
reformers  in  the  land  who  see  a  fatal  weakness  in  this  dual  system. 
So  widely,  and  from  such  an^  early  stage,  do  the  two  classes  of 
schools  diverge  in  their  teaching,  that  a  boy  once  entered  cannot  be 
transferred  from  Realschule  to  Gymnasium  or  from  Gymnasium 
to  Realschule  without  considerable  expenditure  of  labour,  time, 
and  money.  Therefore,  a  parent  must  decide  which  type  of 
education  will  best  suit  his  son,  before  his  son  is*  ten  years  old. 
Moreover,  between  the  boys  who  learn  Latin  and  those  who  do 


*  N.B. — A  boy  can  be  transferred  from  Eealj^ynma-siuin  to  Gymnasium,  and 
vice  versa,  up  to,  but  not  after,  his  third  school  year.  Ho  can  hardly  be 
transferred  from  Realschule  to  Gynmasium. 
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not  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  from  their  tenth  yekr  onwards,  to 
the  weakening  of  that  feeling  of  fellowship  and  sqSdarity  which 
ought  to,  and  which  must,  exist  between  all  passes  of  the 
German  people.  Thirdly  ^and  this  last  argument  Ij,  perhaps,  not 
least  in  tne  eyes  of  the  reformer),  to  start  the  teaching  of  Latin 
before  the  teaching  of  French  is  to  transgress  two  well-known 
laws  of  pedagogy :  "  from  lighter  to  haroer,"  and  "  from  that 
which  is  near  ana  concrete  to  that  which  is  distant  and  abstract," 
for  "  the  things  and  relations  of  the  present  and  his  own 
surroimdings  come  more  nearly  within  the  comprehension  of  a 
nine-year-old  boy  than  do  the  circumstances  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Kome."  It  was  this  last  consideration  that  gave  rise  in 
1878  to  some  preliminary  experiments  in  the  Realgymnasiura  of 
Altona,  where  the  teaching  of  Latin  was  deferred  till  the  third 
school  year,  and  French  was  substituted  for  it  in  the  two  lowest 
classes.  The  success  of  these  experiments,  we  are  told,  and  also 
general  considerations,  induced  the  educationists  of  Frankfort  in 
1892  to  rearrange  the  time-tables  of  two  Realgymnasien  and 
one  Gymnasium  upon  similar  "  reform  "  lines.  People  had  been 
busy  in  Baden  as  early  as  in  Frankfort  with  schemes  of 
"  reform  ";  still  it  was  held  wiser  to  wait  till  the  success  of  the 
Frankfort  schools  could  be  in  some  measure  tested  before 
imitating  them. 

In  1896  it  was  resolved  to  remodel  the  Realgymnasium  of 
Karlsruhe  into  a  Reformgymnasium  with  this  time-table  : — 


Oymiiaslum 

• 

Realgymnaslum. 

VI.     V. 

IV. 

(J. 

Ob. 

U. 

Ob. 

U. 

Ob. 

m    A     1 

IT. 

Ob. 

\J. 

Ob 

2 

2 

2 

HI. 

2 

HI. 
2 

II. 
2 

II. 
2 

I. 
2 

I. 
2 

Total. 

II. 
2 

II. 
2 

I. 
2 

I. 

2 

Total. 

Religion     

18 

18 

German 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

33 

3 

3 

3 

3 

33 

French 

6 

6 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

32 

3 

3 

2 

2 

34 

English 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

5 

4 

4 

19 

Latin  ...     , 

— 

— 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

52 

6 

5 

5 

5 

41 

Greek '. . . 

— 

— 

8 

8 

8 

8 

32 

— 

— 

History 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

16 

2 

2 

•3 

3 

16 

( Jeogranhy 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

10 

10 

Natural  StudieH . 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

2 

2 

4 

4 

23 

MathematicH    . . . 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3     3 

4 

4 

37 

6 

6 

5 

5 

45 

Geometrical 

Drawing 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Drawing    

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

Writing     

2 

2 

1 

5 

— 

5 

Gymna.stics 

2 
27 

2 
28 

2 
29 

2 
32 

2 

32 

1 

2 
32 

2 
32 

2 
34 

2 
34 

18 

2 
34 

2 
34 

2 
34 

2 
34 

18 

280 

284 

A  prospectus  issued  to  the  parents  of  Karlsniho  in  order  to 
test  tne  popularity  of  the  reform  movement,  claimed  for  the  new 
school  these  (among  other)  advantages  : — 

(1)  The  parent  need  not  definitely  choose  a  school  for  his 
son  till  he  is  thirteen  ^ears  old,  because  the  time- 
table of  the  Realgymnasium  is  for  Classes  VI.,  V.,  IV. 


p 
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that  of  the  Rcalschulen.  He  need  not  decide  between 
GyiTinasium  and  Realgymnasium  till  his  son  is  fifteen 
years  old,  because  Classes  VI.-IIIa.  of  the  Reform- 
gyiimasiiun  have  a  common  time-table. 

(2)  A  boy  leaving  the  Reformgymnasium  from  one  of  its 

middle  classes  (IIIb.,  IIIa.)  has  already  received  a 
training  which  is  not  a  patchwork  of  valueless  begin- 
nings, but  has  put  him  well  upon  the  way  to  entry 
into  business  or  into  the  lower  or  middle  branches  of 
the  State  service.     That  is  to  say,  he  has  been  better 

f grounded  in  French  and  in  German,  and  has  spent 
ess  time  on  Latin  than  if  he  had  been  at  a  Gymna- 
sium or  Realgynmasium. 

(3)  The  substitution  of  French  for  Latin  as  the  first  foreign 

language  to  be  taught,  besides  conforming  to  tne 
pedagogical  precept  "  From  easier  to  harder,"  intro- 
duces a  closer  resemblance  between  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  boys  and  girls,  and  thus  draws  closer  the  rela- 
tions between  school  and  home. 

(4)  The    treatment  of    French    from   the    lowest    classes 

upwards  as  a  living  language  {i.e.,  the  employment 
01  the  analytic  method)  awakens  and  sustains  the 
lively  interest  of  the  pupil,  and  is  a  more  natural, 
more  profitable,  and  less  tedious  way  of  bringing  him 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar  than  is 
the  present  method  of  Latin  teaching.  The  principles 
of  grammar  thus  acquired  render  his  first  progress 
in  Latin,  when  he  subsequently  begins  it  m  Class 
IIIb,  far  more  rapid.  The  "  reformers  "  claim  that 
this  statement  is  oorne  out  by  the  results  obtained 
up  to  the  present  at  Frankfort. 

The  general  objects  of  the  teaching  of  the  Reformgymnasium, 
continues  the  prospectus,  are  those  of  the  Grmnasium  and 
Realgymnasiiun.  But  "  the  greater  weight  laid  upon  German 
and  tne  prominence  given  to  French  teaching  distinguish  the 
Reformgynasium  as  an  educational  institution  resting  upon  a 
more  modern  basis,  and  in  the  sequence  of  its  linguistic  subjects 
it  meets  the  demands  and  the  urgent  needs  of  the  present  time. 
But  in  its  practice  of  ancient  languages  it  recognises  the  necessity 
of  linking  the  new  with  the  olcl,  and  of  a  thorough  groimding 
in  history  and  literature." 

It  would  be  bold  to  prophesy  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Reformgvnmasium.  Not  even  the  "  reformers  "  themselves  can 
tell  us  what  will  be  its  influence  upon  classical  training.  Along 
with  other  schemes  of  reform,  "it  floats  between  earth  and 
heaven "  "  es  schwebt  in  der  Luft,"  as  Germans  poetically 
express  it.  It  has  been  the  means  of  demonstratmg  some 
weaknesses  of  the  present  Higher  School  system.  That  is  clear. 
But  what  of  its  own  ultimate  object  ? 

Its  prospectus  leaves  us  in  uncertainty.  It  is  an  institution 
upon  a  "  more  modem  basis,"  and  yet  desires  to  compass  the 
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ends  of  the  present  Gjannasien  and  Realg}''mnasien.  Does  it 
herald  the  approach  of  an  "  one  school  for  all,"  such  as  Gesner 
advocated  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  ?  Or  -are  the  old 
classical  schoolmen  ri^ht  in  regarding  it  as  a  thing  neither  hot 
nor  cold  ?  We  must  look  for  an  answer  to  the  Frankfort  schools 
after  they  have  run  a  nine  years'  course. 

Meanwhile  we  can  learn  this  from  the  Reformgymnasium.  It 
is  a  protest  against  the  inequality  of  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  various  types  of  Higher  School,  sanctioned  by  Government 
and  endorsed  by  public  opinion.  For,  in  the  first  place,  its 
leaving  certificate  "  confers  the  same  rights  as  do  those  of  a 
Gymnasium  and  a  Realgymnasium  ;  "  ana  secondly,  in  the  first 
two  years  of  its  existence  it  has  secured  a  far  larger  number  of 
entries  than  the  other  nine-class  schools  of  Karlsruhe.  It  points 
to  a  time  not  far  distant  when  "  Abiturienten  "  of  any  nine-class 
school  will  be  allowed  forthwith  to  study  medicine,  law,  and  even 
theology,  whisper  the  "  refonnei*s."  And  when  the  time  comes 
it  will  bring  at  least  one  solid  advantage  even  to  the  Gymnasien, 
the  riddance  of  a  certain  munber  oi  those  who  sit  upon  its 
benches  more  for  the  sake  of  the  outward  and  material  privilege, 
than  of  the  inward  grace  of  the  classical  training.* 


D.— CONCLUSION. 

§  79.  The  Educational  Authorities  of  Baden  claim  for  their 
Higher  Schools  the  first  place  among  the  Higher  Schools  of 
Germany,  and  the  claim  is  strongly  supported  by  outside 
opinion.  Certainly  no  schools  could  appeal  more  strongly  to  the 
interest  of  the  student  of  school  systems,  and  none  could  afford 
him  better  opportunities  for  study,  nor  wDl  there  be  found  else- 
where a  greater  courtesy  in  welcoming  foreign  criticism,  or  a 
greater  readiness  to  invite  foreign  inspection.  Two  facts  must  be 
mentioned  as  helping  to  explain  the  extreme  rapidity  and 
thoroughness  with  which  the  Educational  Statesmen  of  Baden 
have  applied  reforms  that  have  entirely  revolutionised  their 
Higher  School  system.  In  the  first  place  the  area  placed  under 
central  control  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  thus  has 
been  avoided  the  unevenness  of  excellence  which  is  said  to  exist 
among  the  schools  of  some  large  States.  And,  secondly,  Baden 
is  specially  fortunate  in  the  ruler,  who  for  forty  years  has  always 
been  ready  to  aid  the  cause  of  education  with  clear  judgment, 
and  with  a  liberal  hand. 

§  80.  Enough  has  been  said  in  this  report  to  show  that  there  is 
a  marked  contrast  between  our  Higher   Schools  and  those  of 

*  Dr.  Wendt,  writing  in  the  South  West  German  School  Journal  in  1889, 
says  : — 

"Classical  education  can  never  become  really  popular.  In  these  days  of 
superficial  knowledge  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  ready  to  condemn  the 
classical  schools  onhand — parents  and  friends  of  parents  who  have  not  felt 
themselves  quite  in  their  element  while  at  these  schools,  or  whose  sons  or  their 
schojlfellowfl  meet  with  a  like  experience." 
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Baden.  It  remains  to  lay  further  stress  upon  a  few  of  the  more 
salient  features  of  Baden's  system.  This  will  sei-ve  the  double 
purpose  of  pointing  the  contrast,  apd  of  letting  us  see  ourselves 
more  clearly  as  Baden  sees  us. 

§  81.  In  one  point,  and  one  only,  will  Baden  schoolmen  admit 
that  we  are  superior : — viz.,  in  our  school  sanies.  These  it  is, 
though  in  a  very  modified  form,  that  they  desire  to  borrow  from 
us,  when  they  admit  the  desirability  of  combining  what  is  best 
in  their  school  system  and  in  ours.  Partly,  no  doubt,  becausa 
the  eflfect  of  the  military  training  is  seen  to  be  excellent,  partly 
perhaps  through  the  example  set  by  English  residents,  Baden 
schoolmasters  and  schoolboys  are  growing  less  satisfied  with 
their  regulation  two  hours  per  weet  of  gymnastics.  Certain 
educational  authorities  who  liave  studied  the  games  of  our 
Public  Schools,  have  expressed  their  envy  of  our  physical 
development,  and  more  lasting  youthfulness  of  body  and  of 
mind.  And  indeed,  Germans  in  general,  lose  far  more  than 
mere  bodily  strength  and  grace  by  their  neglect  of  athletics. 
With  the  true  spirit  of  sport  is  bound  up  the  spirit  of  school- 
boy honour,  and  thus  the  German  boy  is  less  carefiil  than  the 
English  boy  about  giving  his  word,  and  the  master  less  ready  to 
accept  it.  Again,  if  it  is  true  that  excess  of  athletics  may  have 
a  brutalising  effect,  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  boy's  mind  does  not 
remain  healthy  in  their  total  absence.  The  German  schoolboy 
is  too  frequently  a  philosopher  and  a  freethinker,  and  rims  the 
danger  of^  degenerating  in  extreme  cases  into  one  of  those  men, 
who  spend  their  leisure  time  in  cafes,  studying  the  newspapers 
and  "  politic-making."  Lastly  the  German  schoolboy  is  laclcing 
in  esprit  de  corps  as  compared  with  the  English.  It  is  not 
superfluous  to  emphasise  these  facts  even  when  writing  chieflv 
for  English  readers.  With  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  luxury,  it 
is  daily  becoming  more  essential  that  our  boys  should  receive  a 
healthy  and  manly  training,  while  at  the  siime  time  the  outcry 
against  the  abuse  of  athletics  is  growing  louder.  It  is  because 
we  pay  more  careful  attention  to  developing  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind,  that  our  Higher  Schools,  if  only  reformed  in  other 
directions,  may  finally  excel  those  of  Germany.  For  in  German}'' 
it  wUl  probably  be  a  long  step  from  theory  to  practice 
in  the  matter  of  organised  outdoor  games.  The  parents  have 
little  faith  in  them,  the  bigger  boys  regard  them  as  suitable  for 
children,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  majority  of  masters 
would  give  them  more  than  a  moral  support.  The  whole 
attitude  of  the  Gennan  towards  all  kinds  of  sport  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Englishman ;  the  latter  believes  that 
work  and  play  go  best  together,  and  tills  the  pauses  in  the  one 
by  the  recreation  of  the  other,  but  the  Gennan  is  apt  to  consider 
that  the  two  things  are  incompatible. 

§  82.  We  have  seen  that  Baden  considers  her  Higher  School 
system  deficient  in  regard  to  the  preliminary  training  of  masters. 
One  may  indeed  hear  it  asserted  by  Baden  educational  authorities 
that  in  regard  to  this  pomt  they  are  little  if  at  all  in  advance  of 
us.    But  this  view  is  too  pessimistic,  and  cannot  be  accepted  b 
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us  as  supplying  us  with  any  ground  for  comfort  as  regards  our 
own  deficiencies.  Too  few  capable  teachers  may  be  attracted  to 
the  teaching  profession.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  may  be 
more  carefully  and  more  successfully  followed  in  Elementary  than 
Higher  Schools.  These  are  faults  which  Baden  and  England,  have 
in  common.  But  there  is  no  possible  question  that  the  Higher 
School  masters  of  Baden  are  as  a  general  rule  better  prepared  than 
are  ours  for  the  duties  upon  which  they  enter.  They  nave  at  all 
events  gained  some  theoretical  knowledge  of  teaching  methods. 
They  have  heard  experienced  masters  teach,  and  have  compared 
their  merits  and  defects.  They  have  themselves  made  the  first 
experiments  in  teaching.  In  fact  they  have  done  precisely  what 
very  many  English  schoolmasters  ought  to  have  done  in  order  to 
prevent  one  or  more  terms  of  their  school  work  from  being  spent 
m  acquiring  experience,  if  not  altogether  wasted.  Yet  perhaps 
by  reverting  to  the  subject  of  our  last  paragraph  we  may  find  one 
point  in  which  the  English  master  possesses  an  advantage  over 
the  German.  It  is  that  he  is  frequently  a  man  who  by  virtue  of 
his  Public  School  and  University  training  is  fuU  of  sympathy  for 
boyish  nature  and  boyish  sports,  and  is  by  that  very  fact  greatly 
aided  in  securing  the  interest  and  attention  of  his  pupils. 

§  83.  In  Baden  both  headmasters  and  assistant  masters  are 
State  servants,  directly  dependent  upon  the  State.  It  is  natural 
to  ask :  does  this  not  lessen  the  authority  of  the  headmaster  ? 
In  Baden  it  does  not.  In  Baden  headmasters  are  as  successful 
as  in  England  in  winning  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  boys 
and  masters  with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  For  these  are  things 
that  depend  far  more  upon  the  individuality  of  the  headmaster, 
upon  his  tact,  scholarly  attainments,  and  strength  of  character, 
than  upon  any  system  of  school-control.  And  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  an  immense  gain  to  Higher  Education  in  Baden  in  the 
very  fact  that  there  is  there  only  one  link  in  the  chain  of  the  de- 
pendence of  masters,  while  with  us  there  are  two.  In  England 
the  headmaster  is  usually  dependent  upon  some  governing  oody, 
but  the  assistant  master  is  very  often  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
entirely  dependent  on  the  headmaster,  whether  for  increase  of 
salary  or  other  preferment,  or  for  the  testimonials  that  may  con- 
trol his  farther  career.  This  is  a  position  false  for  headmaster 
and  assistant  alike.  To  it  may  be  traced  many  of  the  jealousies 
which  too  often  disfigure  the  relations  of  EngKsh  school  staffs. 
From  it  arises  the  antagonism  of  interest  and  effort  which  too 
often  exists  between  headmasters  and  their  colleagues. 

§84.  Headmasters  and  assistant  masters  do  not  work  together 
in  England  as  in  Baden  for  the  advancement  of  their  profession. 
Even  though  they  were  in  no  single  instance  disunited  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  their  particular  schools,  there  is  a  wider 
union  required,  the  union  of  all  masters  in  the  recognition  of 
interests  common  to  all  schools.  This  wider  spirit  of  loyalty  is 
conspicuously  wanting  among  a  large  number  of  the  masters  of  our 
Higher  Schools,  while  it  as  conspicuously  imbues  all  who  in  Baden 
are  concerned  with  Higher  Education.  The  advantages  that  have 
thereby  accrued  to  Baden  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  previous 
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pages.*  All  that  Baden  gains  we  lose.  Whatever  their  record  at 
individual  snc(;ess,  our  Higher  Schools  are  still  tranimeUed  by 
the  disadvantage  of  what,  viewed  in  this  aspect,  is  not  unlike  a 
feudal  system,  while  in  a  province  of  imperial  Germany  we 
can  look  with  envy  upon  the  solid  progress  of  an  educational 
democracy. 

§  85.  Are  individual  enterprise  and  experiment  encouraged  or 
hampered  by  central  control,  since  on  experiment  all  progress  is 
held  to  depend  ?  Thev  are  limited  to  this  extent  that  they  must 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  central  authorities.  But  this  is  a  gain 
rather  than  a  hindrance  where  the  central  authorities  are  wisely 
chosen.  For  it  is  not  likely  that  any  experiment  for  which 
sufficient  grounds  can  be  shewn,  will  be  forbidden,  and  many  will 
be  tried  which  there  might  have  been  no  opportunity  of  conduct- 
ing in  the  absence  of  central  control.  Experiments  are  being 
carefully  watched  in  Baden  day  by  day  from  the  trial  of  improved 
apparatus  for  classrooms  to  the  institution  of  a  Reformgjnnnasium. 
The  Oberschulrat  would  undoubtedly  attribute  much  of  the  more 
recent  progress  of  the  Higher  Schoolsf  mainly  to  the  care  with 
which  it  has  followed  experiments,  the  freedom  granted  to  those 
who  have  proposed  them,  in  some  cases  to  the  pressure  it  has 
employed  in  order  to  secure  their  trial. 

§  86.  Some  last  considerations  arise  upon  the  question  of 
uniformity  of  curricula  not  only  as  prescribed  for  all  schools,  but 
as  imposed  on  each  individual  boy.  In  Baden  a  boy  who  wishes 
to  pass  his  Leaving  Examination,  must  complete  the  course  of 
work  allotted  to  every  class  above  that  which  he  enters,  and 
must  satisfy  his  masters  in  every  subject  professed  by  the  class. 
A  school  class  represents  a  school  year.  In  other  words  there  is 
neither  teniiinai  promotion  nor  promotion  in  single  subjects 
in  Baden,  nor  is  there  anything  resembling  our  practice  of 
"  specialising "  boys.  Here  are  points  upon  which  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  would  probably  be  found  between  our 
headmasters  and  "those  of  Ba^len.  The  former  would  perhaps 
claim  that  they  province  results  in  particular  cases  witn  which 
Baden  cannot  compete.  They  would  say,  and  rightly,  that  no 
Baden  Gjnimasiast  could  win  a  classical  scholarship  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  would  point  to  boys  who  have  gamed  as  many 
as  six  distinctions  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examination  for 
Certificates  to  prove  the  advantages  of  specialisation  where 
a  pupil  is  brilliant  enough  to  specialise,  as  it  were,  in  several 
subjects.  The  Baden  headmaster  might  reply  that  the  average 
English  boy  leaves  school  having  obtained  a  superficial 
knowledge  often  acquired  only  to  be  forgotten  again;  that  he 
has  received  a  one-sided  mental  training,  and  has  neither 
been  stimulated  to  nor  prepared  for  scientific  or  original  study. 
He  might  assert  that  the  majority  of  our  pupils  are  sacrificea 
to  the  gifted  minority  in  the  competition  for  entrance  scholarships 

*  §70,  §71  and  note. 

t  e.g,t  the  adoption  of  the  Analytic  Method  of  modem  langoage  teacliing, 
V.  §  32. 
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at  the  Universities  and  for  similar  distinctions,  and  he  might 
add  that  this  competition  sometimes  claims  even  those  who  are 
successful  as  its  victims,  since  they  have  been  filled  too  early 
with  much  special  knowledge  which  in  their  lack  of  a  broader 
scientific  training  they  cannot  turn  to  good  account  in  further 
studies.  Such  a  criticism  would  not  be  altogether  unsupported 
by  the  report  which  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education  issued  in  1895.  Even  if  we  insist  that  boys  are 
fashioned  too  much  into  one  intellectual  likeness  under  the 
Baden  system,  wo  nuist  recognise  this  compensating  advantage. 
A  student  enters  the  Universities  of  Baden  with  a  fresh  field 
before  him.  In  England  the  work  of  school  and  University 
overlaps  to  a  serious  degree.  A  classical  scholar  of  an  Oxford 
college  ought  to  be  able  to  get  his  "first  class"  in  Honour 
Moderations  with  very  little  additional  effort,  and  almost  any 
Sixth  Form  boy  to  />a«.s  the  examination  on  a  minimum  of 
work.  This  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  idleness.  Moreover,  it  is 
true  that  many  schoolboys  who  enter  our  Universities  under 
no  great  stimulus  to  steadily  pursue  their  classical  studies, 
have  been  inspired  with  no  interest  for  any  other  branch  of 
study,  and  are  in  danger  of  wasting  their  time  entirely. 
Specialisation  in  our  schools  is  largely  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  special  examinations.  These  examinations 
are  competitive.  Many  schools  are  dependent  upon  the  results 
they  achieve  in  them.  The  inevitable  consequence  is  a  system 
of  cramming,  a  neglect  of  the  duller  boy  for  the  sake  of  the 
more  brilliant,  and  a  training  of  the  latter  which,  while  starving 
some  subjects,  introduces  him  in  others  to  work  which  would 
better  be  left  to  the  University.  Such  a  method  does  not  seem 
to  look  far  beyond  mere  school  results.  It  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  followed  in  Baden.  Here  we  find  that  no 
subject  is  unduly  subordinated  to  others,  but  that  all  are 
subordinated  to  objects  which  they  have  in  connnon.  These 
are  to  enable  the  pupil  to  express  himself  with  ease  and  accuracy 
in  his  own  language,  and  to  develop  his  powers  of  observation 
and  of  reasoning.  In  other  words,  while  a  due  amount  of  work 
is  required  of  him,  he  is  provided  with  a  fitting  foundation  for 
maturer  study.  It  is  in  tne  work  of  the  man  that  the  results  of 
teaching  are  sought  rather  than  in  the  work  of  the  boy.  It  is 
this  which  to  no  small  extent  accounts  for  the  difference  between 
German  and  English  scholarship,  which  is  as  marked  now  as 
when  Prof  J.  B.  Mayor  emphasised  it  in  his  Guide  to  the  Choice 
of  Gktmlcal  Books.  And  it  may  partly  explain  why  Germans 
so  often  speak  of  the  average  Englishman  as  devoid  of  all 
deeper  knowledge. 

In  closing  this  report  the  writer  wishes  to  express  his  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  which  he  everywhere 
experienced  in  Baden  in  educational  circles.  His  special  thanks 
are  due  to  Geh.  Hofrat,  Dr.  E.  von  Sallwurk,  and  to  Direktors 
Dr.  G.  Wendt,  Dr.  Treutlein,  Dr.  Firnhaber,  and  Dr.  Lohlein. 

H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


The  Finance  of  the  Higher  Schools  of  Baden. 

A.— Total  Expenditure  and  Receipts  of  Higher  Schools  in  1895. 


Expendi- 
ture. 

Receipts. 

Govern- 
ment 
Grant. 

School 
Fees. 

Local 
Grant. 

Private 
Funds. 

Other 
flourcea. 

Gymnaftien  and  Progym- 

nasien     

Kealgymnasien  and  Real- 

schulen 

Hohere  MadchenBchiilen.. 

£ 

58,349 

56,995 
17,247 

£ 
24,977 

19,638 
1,750 

£ 
18,280 

13,205 

8,752 

£ 

2,935 

21,525 
6,212 

£ 
12,047 
2,602 

£ 

110 
25 

*  Wendt  "  Organisation  des  hoheren  Untorrichts  im  Groasherz  Baden,"  p.  186. 

For  each  of  the  financial  years  of  1896  and  1897  there  was  an 
estimated  increase  of  expenditure  for  the 

Gymnasien  and  Progymnasien  of    ...     £1,300 
Realgymnasien  and  Kealschulen  of  . . .     £8  8/>0 


B    *The  expenditure  and  income  of  the  fiealg j  t.  nasium 
Oberrealschule  and  Realschule  and  Hohere  Madchenschule  of 
Karlsruhe  as  illustrating  the  finance  of  individual  schools : — 


I.  Koalgymnisium. 

Estimate  for  1897. 

Estimate 
for  1806. 

Accounts 
of  1805. 

(«) 

1 
2 

Income. 

From  buildings  

From  fees — 

(a)  Entrance  fees  

ib)  School  fees  

£       s. 

28     0 

1,545    0 

19    0 

£       s. 
65    0 

1,592    0 
1,709    0 

3,412    0 
10    0 

£       s. 
65    0 

1,431    0 
1,399    0 

3,454    0 

7    0 

£        S. 
68     0 

(c)  Special  fees  

Grant  from  Government.. 

Grant  from  town  of  Karls- 
ruhe (being  a  grant  to 
cover  the    expenditure 
as  far  as  it  is  not  covered 
by  other  receipts)  

]Sf iscellaneous  receipts  . . . 

3 
4 

5 

1,398    0 
1,502    0 

1,469    0 
8    0 

Total  Income 

£6,788    0 

£6,356    0 

£4,445    0 

*  The  details  of  the  Finance  of  the  Gymna.sium  were  not  obtainable. 
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I.  BMlgymoMium. 


EsUmate  for  1897. 


Estimate 
for  1806. 


AccouDta 
of  1806. 


(6) 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 


Expenditure. 

RepaizB 

Posti^ 

Salaries  of  masters  and 

school  servants 

School  buildingB 

School    inspection,    ez- 

aminationg,  &c 

Inner  requirements  of  the 

jsohool t 

In  aid  and  encouragement 

•of  certain  pupils 

Miscellaneous 


..«. 


I 


£      s. 

12  10 

1  15 

4,242  10 
2,062    0 

32  10 

409  10 

15    0 
12    5 


8. 


£      s. 

12  10 

1  15 

3,675    0 
2,196    0 

32  10 

414    0 

12    0 
12    5 


£  s. 
7  9 
0    7 

3,700    8 
279  13 

29    8 

437  18 

14  19 
13  18 


Total  Expenditure .... 


£6,788    0 


£6,356    0 


£4,484    0 


(a) 


n.  Oberrealflchiile    and 
*  Baalaohnle. 

Income  : 
From  buildiikgs : 

Oberrealsopule   

Realsohule  

I 

From  School'  fees : 
Oberrealsoliule   ...... 

Bealsohule  


Grant  from  Government 
Grant     from     town    of 
/;  Karlsruhe  (beinga  grant 
to  cover  the  expendi- 
.  ture  as  far  as  it  IS  not 
oovered   by  other  re- 
ceipts)    

Miscellaneous  Receipts . . . 


Estimate  for  1897. 


£     8. 


43  10 
92  10 

1,123  7 
900    0 

Total  Income  of  Ober- 
realschule  and  Real- 
schule 


Estimate 
for  1896. 


£       8. 


136    0 


2,023    7 
2,l42  17 


5,962  16 
2    0 


10,267    0 


£     8. 


118  12 


1,990  12 
1,672    0 


5,531    5 
2    0 


9,314    9 


Aoooonts 
of  1896. 


£  s. 


97  14 


1,999  19 
1,889  0 


1,551  13 
5  9 


5,543  15 


»  The  rapid  inoreas^  in  the  snmlMfrB  ol  lihe  Ob^rreaUchnle  made  It  neceseaiy  in  1896  to  divide 
the  school  into  an  ObenealsehTile  ana  a  seven-class  It^alKhile. 


1396. 


Ff 
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1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 


II.    Oberrealfdnile  and 
*  Realachiile. 

Expenditure : 
Oberrealschale. 

RepaixB 

Poetajge 

SalarieB  of  masters  and 
school  servants   

School  building 

School  inspection,  exami- 
nations, &c 

Inner  requirements  of  the 
school    

In  aid  and  encciuagement 
of  certain  pupils 

Miscellaneous 

Total  Expenditure  of 
Oberrealschnle 


Eatlmate  for  1897. 


£      8. 


20 
1 

0 
5 

3,694 
1,655 

7 
7 

40 

0 

314  15 

10 
10 

0 
5 

£        8. 


Estlmato 
forlSOO. 


20    0 
0  15 

3,266  16 
1,661    0 

40    0 

302    5 

10    0 
8  15 


5,745  19 


5,309  11 


Aoooonto 


£  s. 

23  3 

0  16 

5,038  2 

173  19 

38  6 

301  0 

9  16 
13    6 


5,598    8 


1 

2 
3 

Realschule. 

Repairs 

Postage 

Salaries  of  masters  and 
school  servants   

£      8. 

15    0 
2    0 

2,495    2 
1,603  19 

30    0 

351    5 

15    0 
8  15 

• 

II                    till 

£       8. 

15    0 
0  15 

1,964  14 
1,570  19 

40    0 

389  15 

15    0 
8  15 

£      8. 

4 
5 

6 

School  buildings 

School  inspection,  exami- 
nations, &c 

Inner    requirements    of 
the  school 

— 

7 
8 

In  aid  and  encouragement 

of  certain  pupils 

Miscellaneous 

— 

Total  Expenditure  of 
Realschule 

— 

4,521     1 

4,004  18 

— 

Total  Expenditure  of 
Oberrealschnle  and 
Realschule 

— 

10,267    0 

9,314    9 

— 

*  The  rapid  iucreue  iu  the  numbers  of  the  Oberrealschule  made  it  n^ceuary  in  1305  to  divide 
the  school  IqtQ  ai)  Oberrealflohole  and  a  MTw-QlaM  Sealsohule, 
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Mfldohenadnile. 

Ertimate  for  1807. 

Ettlmate 

forisoe. 

Acoonnti 

ofiaos. 

(o) 

1 

Income: 
School  fees  

— 

£          B. 

2,116  14 

3  17 

250    0 

2,701  17 

£      s. 

2,148    5 

3  18 

250    0 

2,396  13 

£       s. 
2,131     7 

2 
3 

4 

5 

Endowments  

Grant  from  Grovemment. . 

Grant    from     town    of 
Karlsruhe     (heing     a 
grant  to  cover  the  ex- 
penditnro  as  far  as  it  is 
not  covered  by  other 
receipts)    

MiBoellaneous  receipts  ... 

3  16 
250    0 

1,402    8 
1    0 

Total  Income 

— 

5,072    8 

4,798  16 

3,787  12 

(ft) 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 


Expenditure : 

Repairs 

Posta^ 

Salaries  of  teachers  and 
school  servants  

School  buildings 

School  inspection,  ex- 
aminations, &c  

Inner  requirements  of  the 
school    

In  aid  and  encourage- 
ment of  certa^  pupus . . 

Miscellaneous 


£    s. 

20    0 

0  15 

3,189    7 
1,545    6 

22  10 

271    5 

2  10 
20  15 


s. 


£    s. 

25    0 

0  15 

3,064    5 
1,390    6 

22  10 
270    5 

2  10 

23  5 


£     8. 
16  15 

0  6 

3,126    3 
342    9 

20    3 

253    5 

1  8 
16  14 


Total  Expenditure  ... 


5,072    8 


4,79    16 


3,777    3 


1396, 


FF2 
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APPENDIX  II. 
*  Curricula  of  the  Gymnasium,  Oberreal  (and  Real) 

SCHULE.  AND  HoHERE  MaDCHENSCHULE  OF  KaRLSRUHE. 


OBERREALSGHULE. 
GERMAN:  

Clasa  VI.  (pupils  of  10  years  and  upwards.) 

Reader.     Paldamus,  Part  11. 

Repetition.     Many  Poems. 

GraiAmar.    The  purely  simple  sentence  and  the  parts 

of  speech  therein. 
Written  Work.    Essay  or  Dictation  weekly. 

Close  V,  (pupils  of  11  years  and  upwards.) 

Reader.  Paldamus,  Part  III.  Pieces  are  read,  ex- 
plained, and  rendered  in  the  pupil's  own  words. 

He^tition.    Prose  and  poetry. 

Grammar.  The  simple  sentence  with  its  enlargements 
and  extensions. 

Written  Work.    Essays  and  Dictation. 

CUiee  IV,  (pupils  of  12  years  and  upwards.) 

Reader.  Paldamus,  Specimen  pieces  read  with  expla- 
nation of  language  and  subject  matter.  IWtice  in 
arrangement  of  subject  matter. 

Repetition  of  previously  explained  pieces  both  as  in 
the  original  and  in  the  pupil's  own  words. 

Grammar.  The  compound  sentence  and  the  parts  of 
speech  therein. 

Reproduction  of  narratives  and  descriptions,  the 
arrangement  of  whose  subject  matter  has  been  pre- 
viously explained  and  written  down.  Practice  in 
letter-writing,  with  hints  upon  the  necessary  style, 
and  study  of  pattern  letters, 

CUiee  Illb.  (pupils  of  13  years  and  upwards.) 

Reader.  Paldamus,  Part  V.  Selected  pieces  of  prose 
and  verse,  especially  those  referring  to  German  my- 
thology and  history,  with  explanation  of  language 
and  suDiect  matter. 

Repetition.  Declamation  of  Poems.  Elements  of 
Prosody. 


It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  give  the  coiTiculum  of  the  Real- 
cymnasinm  besides  those  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Oberrealschule,  nor  to  cive  the 
details  of  ^e  rehgious  instruction.  Catholic,  Old  Catholic,  Jewifli,  and 
Evangelical.  *       ^ 
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Grammar.      Revision  of  past  work.      The  use  of  the 

parts  of  speech,  especially  of  the  verb. 
Written  Work.      Twelve  essays  partly  in  letter-style, 

partly  descriptive  or  historical. 

Class  Ilia,  (pupils  of  14  years  and  upwards.) 

Reader.      Paldamus,     Part     V.      Homer's     Odyssey 

(Weissenbom). 
Repetition  and  Prosody. 
Grammar.    Forms  and  usage  of  nouns,  adjectives  and 

pronouns.    Figures  of  speech. 
Written  Work.     Practice  in  narrative  tod  descriptive 

style,  business  letters,  and  arrangement  of  suoject 

matter. 

Class  lib.  (boys  of  14  years  and.i;ipwards.) 

Homer's  Iliad,  Schiller's  "  Wilhelm  Tell "  and  "  Kukur- 
geschichtliche  Gtedichte,"  Riehl's  "  Land  und  Leute." 

Etymology.  Ten  Essays  and  exercises  in  the  analysis 
and  arrangement  of  subject  matter. 

Class  Ha.  (pupils  of  15  years  and  upwards.) 

Goethe's  Poems,  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea,"  "  Wallen- 
stein,"  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "  Antigone." 

Revision  of  past  work  in  grammar.  Review  of  dialects 
of  Baden,  especially  of  the  Alemannic  in  connection 
with  Hebel's  Alemannic  poems. 

Nine  Essays. 

Class  lb.  (pupils  of  16  years  and  upwards.) 

Historjr  of  German  literature  up  to  Lessing.  Niebe- 
limgenlied,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  The 
"  Ajax  "  and  "  (Edipus." 

"(Edipus  Rex"  of  Sophocles,  Schiller's  "Braut  von 
Messina,"  and  Riehl's  "  Btirgerliche  Gesellschaft." 

Practice  in  Rhetoric  and  Logic. 

Nine  Essays. 

Class  la.  (pupils  of  17  years  and  upwards.) 

History  of  Grerman  literature  up  to  the  present  day. 
Thorough  treatment  of  the  six  great  poets  of  the 
newer  hterature.     Practice  in  Deciamationu 

Nine  Essays. 

FRENCH  1 

Class  VL 

Introduction  to  the  French  language  Upon  the  basis  of 
object  lessons,  for  which  are  usra  Holzel's  coloured 
wail  pictures  and  Rossmann  and  Schmidt's  Handbook. 
Exer.  1-25* 
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Practice  in  pronunciation  according  to  the  phonetic 

system. 
Written  Work.    In  first  four  months  none.   Afterwards 

once  a  week. 

OZoM  F. 

Reader.    Rossmann  and  Schmidt,  Exer.  29-49. 

Practice  in  pronunciation. 

Written  Work.    Dictation  or  composition  weekly. 

ClasHiy. 

Reader.    Rossmann  and  Schmidt,  Exer.  54  to  end. 

Practice  in  pronunciation. 

Treatment  of  irregular  verbs  met  with  in  reading  and 

in  conversation. 
Written  Work.    Dictation  or  composition  weekly. 

Clom  Illb. 

Reader.    Saure,  Part  I. 

Grammar.   PlOtz-Kares'  shorter  school  grammar,  lessons 

1-30,  exercises  translated  both  orally  and  in  writing. 
Practice  in  speaking. 
Written  Work.    Dictation  and  Exercises. 

ClaaB  Ilia, 

PlOtz-Kares'  shorter  school  grammar,  lessons  26-53 
otherwise  as  in  IIIb. 

CUiaallb. 

Reading.    Souvestre, ''  Au  coin  du  feu." 

Grammar.    Plotz-Kares  1-53,  revised  and  supplemented 

by  illustrations  from  reading;. 
Practice  in  imderstanding  and  speaking. 
The  first  steps  in  letter- writing. 
Twenty-four  written  exercises. 

Claas  I  la, 

Reading.     Arago,  "James  Watt"  (in  part);   Augler 

"  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,"  Molifere,  "  Avare." 
Grammar.    Pl6tz-Kares  finished  and  revised. 
Practice  in  conversation. 
Written  Work. 

Glasa  lb, 

Reading.  Comeille, "  Le  Cid,"  Sandeau,  "  Mademoiselle 
de  la  SeigUfere,"  "  Lettres  firanjaises." 

Grammar.    Revision  and  supplementary  examples. 

Practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  ana  declamation. 

Written  Work  in  connection  with  books  read,  with  the 
literature  and  historv  of  the  last  three  centuries,  and 
with  French  life  ana  culture  at  the  present  tima 
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Class  la. 


Reading.     Comeille  "Le  Cid/'  Moli^re  "Les  femmes 

savantes,"  Voltaire,  "  Zaire,"  Reclus,  "  En  France." 
Grammar.    Bevision  and  supplementary  examples. 
Conversation  and  Written  Work  (essays,  prose  or  dictation) 
in  connection  with  reading. 

ENGLISH  :— 

Class  I  lib. 

Conversational  object  lessons  according  to  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand Schmidt's  "  Lehrbuch  der  englischen  Sprache," 
lessons  L-XV. 

Written  Work.    One  exercise  weekly. 

Class  Ilia. 

Beading.    Poetry,  Schmidt's  "  Lehrbuch  der  englischen 

Sprache,"  lessons  X.-XXX. 
Written  Work  (done  in  class).    Essays  and  dictation. 

Class  lib. 

Reading.  Massey,  '*  In  the  stru^le  of  life,"  with  practice 
in  declamation,  speaking,  and  writing. 

Grammar.  Revised  and  supplemented  by  illustrations 
from  reading.  Deutschbem's  ''  Lehrgang  der  englis- 
chen Sprache  "  to  lesson  61. 

Twenty-one  written  exercises. 

Class  I  la. 

Dickens'  "  Christmas  Carol,"  with  practice  in  conversa- 
tion. 

Grammar.  Systematic  treatment  of  the  most  important 
rules  according  to  Deutschbein. 

Written  Work  in  connection  with  reading. 

Class  Ib» 

Reading.  "  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,"  "  On  English 

life  and  customs  "  (Gftrtner,  Berlin.) 
Granunar.    Revised  and  supplemented.    Svnonyms. 
Practice  in  understanding,  speaking,  and  declamation, 

amd  Written  Work  in  connection  with  reading  and 

with  English  culture. 

Class  la 

Shakespeare's  "  Richard  II.,"  Tyndall's  *'  Fragments  of 

Science." 
Granmiar  revised  and  supplemented. 
Conversation  and  Written  Work  in  connection  with 

reading. 
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ITALIAN  : 

Clames  lib,  aTid  Ila.  ^ 

Conversation  and  Grammar  according  to  Hol^el's  **  La 
Primavera  "  and  Martin's  "  Italienische  Sprachlehre." 

Classes  lb  and  la, 

Enrico  Castelnuovo,  Selected  stories. 
Practice  in  understanding  and  speaking. 
First  steps  in  letter-writing.  ... 

Grammar  revised  and  supplemented. 

HISTORY  : 

Class  IV. 

Greek  and  Roman  History  from  Martens'  Reader. 

Class  Illb, 

History  of  the  German  People  up  to  the  Reformation 
from  Martens*  Reader. 

Class  Ilia. 

From  the  migration  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  from  Andrtts*  Outlines. 

Class  lib. 

More  modem  times. 

CUiss  Ha, 

'        •  ■ . » 
Greek  and  Roman  History  from  Martens'  R^er. 

Class  lb. 

Middle  ages  and  more  modem  history  to  1648.  ~ 

Class  la, 

1648-1871.     The  Constitution  and  Administtation  of 
the  German  Empire  and  of  Baden. 

GEOGRAPHY : 

Class  VI, 

General  Division  of  land  and  water.    SulrV6y  of  Baden. 
Illustrative  cards.    From  Seydlitz  and  Neumann. 
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Claaa  F. 

Germany,  especially  in  its  physical  aspect,  also  Baden 
according  to  Seydlitz.     Illustrative  cards. 

Claaa  IV. 

Other  European  countries  treated  more  or  less  in  detail 
according  to  their  respective  importance  for  Grer- 
many.    Illustrative  cards. 

Class  Illh. 

Non-European  countries  with  special  attention  to  those 
that  have  intercourse  with  Europe.  Physical  pecu- 
liarities treated  in  connection  with  the  work  done  in 
Natural  History.     Illustrative  cards. 

Class  Ilia. 

The  most  important  facts  of  mathematical  and  physical 
geography.  The  Grerman  colonies.  Ways  and  means 
of  international  intercourse. 

NATURAL  HISTORY : 

Glass  VL 

Specimens  from  the  animal  and  vegietable  kingdoms. 
Some  minerals.     Pokomy's  Handbook. 

Class  V. 

Description  of  vertebrates.  Flowering  plants  of  simple 
construction.  Some  minerals,  and,  in  connection 
with  these,  practical  observation  of  simple  physical 
and  chemical  processes. 

Class  IV. 

Winter.    Zoology.    Invertebrates,  especially  insects. 

Simimer.  More  complex  flowering  plants.  Classifica- 
tion of  plants.  Extension  of  winter  work.  Practical 
observation. 

Class  Illb. 

Winter.    Vertebrates, 

Summer.  Practical  observatioiL  Clafisification  of  plants. 
Outlines  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants. 

Class  Ilia. 

Anatomj  of  the  human  body,  hygiene.  Invertebrates, 
especially  the  lowest  classes.  Anatomy  and  physiology 
ofplants,  the  lowest  forms  of  cryptogams. 
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PHYSICS : 

Class  Ilia. 

Preliminary  course.  Mechanics,  magnetism,  electricity. 
Sketches  of  apparatus  and  the  arrangement  of  experi- 
ments.   Six  papers  done  in  class. 

Cldss  lib. 

Heat,  optics,  acoustics ;  sketches  of  apparatus  and  the 
arrangement  of  experiments.  Sumpf  s  outlines.  Six 
papers  done  in  class. 

Class  Ha. 

Magnetism,  electricity. 

Sketches  of  apparatus  and  arrangement  of  experiments. 

Six  papers  done  in  class. 

Class  lb. 

Theory  of  waves ;  heat ;  optics ;  acoustics. 

Sketches  of  apparatus  and  arrangement  of  experiments. 

Six  papers  done  in  class. 

Class  la. 

Statics  and  dynamics ;  mathematical  geography. 

CHEMISTRY : 

Class  lib. 

Waber's  Textbook.    General  laws  of  combinations.    The 

non-metals.    Stoichiometric  calculations. 
Sketches  of  apparatus  and  arrangement  of  experiments. 
Waber's  Handbook. 

Class  //a. 

The  metals,  and  important  parts  of  organic  chemistry 

Calculations. 
Sketches  of  apparatus  and  arrangement  of  experiments 

Class  lb. 

Organic  chemistry.    Crystallo^aphy  and  mineralogy. 
Drawings  and  papers  done  in  cLsiss. 
Practical  chemistry  (voluntary).  i 

CUiss  la. 

Revision  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Mineralogy 
and  geology  (atomic  and  molecular  theory). 
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Quantitative  Analysis.  Periodic  system.  Calculation 
of  volume  relations  in  chemical  actions.  BUstory  of 
chemistry.    Drawings  and  papero  done  in  class. 

Factories  visited.         ^         ^^ 

Practical  chemistry  (voluntary). 

WRITING: 

Claaa  VI . 

Boman  characters ;  also  German  characters  after  Easter. 
Writing  drill,  test  exercises  once  a  month. 

aass  V. 

As  in  Class  VI. 

Class  ir. 

As  in  Class  VI.,  with  the  addition  of  roundhand. 

DRAWING : 

Class  V. 

Simple  curved  and  slanting  lines.  Geometrical  figures, 
simple  surface  ornaments. 

Class  ir. 

Copying  of  simple  surface  ornaments,  with  experiments 
m  drawing  simple  geometrical  bodies. 

Class  Illb. 

Copying  of  geometrical  bodies,  and  simple  objects* 

Class  Ilia. 

Copying  of  simple  models  of  natural  objects. 

Class  lib. 

Drawing  of  ornaments  and  heads  from  models  and 
plastercasts.  Simple  artistic  objects.  Simple  studies 
of  colour. 

Class  Ha. 

Drawing  from  plastercasts  of  plants^  masks  and  orna- 
mental models.    The  human  form. 
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Class  lb. 

Freehand  dravdn^.  Drawing  from  models  of  plants 
and  ornamental  patterns.  Drawing  o£  the  human 
form,  especially  oi  the  head,  from  models 

Class  la. 

Freehand  drawing.  Drawing  from  figurative  models 
and  casts.  Drawing  from  nature.  Studies  of  colour. 
Pen  and  ink  drawings. 

» 

SINGING : 

Class  VI . 

Training  of  voice  and  ear.  Note  reading.  The  simple 
measures  of  time.  Eighty  theoretical  exercises 
according  to  Albrecht,  first  grade.  Folksohgs,  catho- 
lic and  evangelical  hymns  and  chants. 

Glass  V. 

Theoretical  exercises.  Folksongs,  choral  singing,  catho- 
lic and  evangelical  hymns  and  chants. 

Class  IV. 

More  advanced  theoretical  exercises.  Folksongs,  choral 
singing. 

Class  II lb. 

Choral  singing  in  parts.  Patriotic  songs  and  Folk- 
songs, rsalms  and  motets  (together  with  all  the 
higher  classes). 

Classes  Illa.^  lib,,  //a.,  lb.,  la. 

Vide  Glass  Ills. 

N.B. — Glass  Ib  also  professes  choral  -  singing  from 
Palme's , ",  Sang  und  Klang." 

GYMNASTICS  : 

In  classes  according  to  MauPs  Textbook  for  school 
years  L-IX 

MATHEMATICS : 

» 
OUlss  VL 

Arithmetic.  The  simple  rules  in  relation  to  abstract 
numbers  and  simple  concrete  quantities.     Resolution 
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of  numbers  into  prime  factors.  Coins,  weights  and 
measures.  The  four  simple  rules  in  relation  to  com- 
pound quantities  with  practice  in  oral  and  written 
work.    Vulgar  fractions  begun. 


Claes  V. 


Arithmetic.  Revision  of  past  work.  The  four  first 
rules  applied  to  vulgar  and  finite  decimal  fractions. 
Conversion  of  such  decimals  into  vulgar  fractions  and 
vice  versa.    Easy  examples  of   rule  of  three. 

Geometrical  object  lessons.  Observation, description  and 
comparison  of  simple  bodies.  Straight  line,  circle, 
angles,  parallel  lines.  Symmetry.  Properties  of  the 
triangle,  quadrilateral,  polygon,  circle.  The  use  of 
ruler,  set-square,  and  compasses. 


Class  ir. 


Arithmetic.  Revision  of  theory  of  fractions.  Recurring 
decimals.  Mental  Arithmetic.  Simple  and  com- 
pound proportion.  Calculation  of  interest.  Extraction 
of  square  root. 

Geometry.  Equality,  transformation  and  division  of 
plane  figurea    Mensuration. 


Class  Illh. 


Arithmetic  and  algebra.  Revision  of  past  work.  Com- 
pound interest,  discount,  profit  and  loss. 

The  compound  rules  applied  to  arithmetical  and 
algebraical  quantity.  Bardey's  exercises  I.-VII. 
Futeen  class  papers. 

Geometry.  Formation  of  plane  and  solid  figures. 
Mensuration  of  surfaces  and  volumes  of  figures 
bounded  by  planes.  The  theory  of  parallels,  con- 
gruency,  the  equilateral  triangle. 
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Arithmetic  and   algebra.      Practical  and  commercial 

arithmetic.     Measurement  of  numbers.      Divisibility. 

Resolution  into  prime  factors.    Proportion.     Powers. 

Equations  of  the  first  degree  witn  one  unknown. 

Fifteen  papers  in  class. 
Geometry.      Theory  of  circle.     Quadrilateral.     Com- 

paijson    of  areas.      Constructions.      Six  papers  in 

class. 


Class  I Ih, 


Arithmetic  and  algebra.  Stocks.  Involution  and 
evolution.  Equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one 
and  more  unknowns.  Bardey's  exercises.  Fifteen 
papers  in  class. 
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Geometry.  Similarity  of  plane  figures.  Comparison 
and  calculation  of  areas.  Six  papers  in  class 
Geometrical  drawing.    Plane  figures. 

CUias  I  la. 

Arithmetic  and  algebra.  Logarithms.  Harder  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  more  unknowns. 
Equations  of  the  second  degree.  Progression.  C!oin- 
pound  interest  and  stocks.  Real,  imaginary  and 
complex  numbers.  Paperwork  at  home  and  in 
class. 

Geometry.  Geometrical  representation  of  algebraical 
expressions  and  their  application  to  the  solution  of 
problems.  Plane  trigonometry  and  general  gonio- 
metry. 

Geometrical  drawmg.  Survey  and  drawing  of  simple 
bodies.    Theory  of  projection. 

Class  lb. 

Arithmetic  and  algebra.  Continued  fractions.  Simple 
indeterminate  equations.  Combinations.  Bmomial 
theorem.    Probabilities.    Class  papers. 

Geometry.    Solid  geometry  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

Geometrical  drawing. 

Class  la. 

Arithmetic  and  algebra.  Revision  of  work  done  in- 
classes  Ib.  and  IIa.  Cubic  equations.  Equations  of 
higher  degree.     Class  papers  once  in  three  weeks. 

Geometry.  General  revision.  Conic  sections  as 
geometrical  loci,  and  as  sections  of  a  cone.  Elements 
of  analytical  geometry. 

Geometrical  drawing.  Constructions  from  class  work  in 
geometry.     Elements  of  perspective. 

SHORTHAND  (voluntary): 

Classes  lib,,  IIa.,  Ib.,  and  la.,  work  together  according  to 
Roller's  system. 

Special  Commercial  Class  (reckoned  between  lib.  and 
Ha.). 

German : 

Schiller's  "  Glocke."    Kleist's  "  Hermannschlacht "  and 

"  Prinz  von  Homburg."    Riehl's  "  Familie." 
Ten  Essays. 
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Oerman  Bvsiness  Correspondence  : 

Circulars,  Memoranda  to  debtors,  letters  of  acknow- 
ledgment, and  inquiry.  Letters  concerning  goods, 
bonds  and  securities ;  explanation  of  the  most  im- 
portant noints  in  German  commercial  law.  Written 
work  at  nome,  and  eight  papers  in  class. 

French  Business  Correspondence : 

Introduction  to  business  correspondence  and  termi- 
nology according  to  Witzel  and  Messien's  exercises. 
Connected  series  of  exercises  in  business  letter- 
writing  according  to  Dr.  E.  HOnncher.  Practice  in 
residing  fac-siviiles  of  letters  according  to  E.  Rolfs. 

Frequent  practice  in  written  work. 

English  Btosiness  Correspondence : 

Vide  French  Business  Correspondence.  Similar  books 
and  by  the  same  authors  are  used. 

French  Conversation : 

Principally  in  connection  with  reading  of  Kron's  "  Le 
petit  Parisien." 

English  Conversation  : 

Based  on  Gaspey's  ''English  Conversation."  I.  Social 
and  commercial    II.  Historical.    III.  Everyday  life. 

Italian : 

Introduction  to  Italian  conversation  according  to 
HolzeVs  "  Practice  in  Conversation"  and  Dr.  Fassano's 
"Journey  to  Rome."  Grammatical  exercises,  and 
introduction  to  business  correspondence  according  to 
Guglielmo  Locella's  Textbooks. 

History : 

More  modem  times. 

CommerciaZ  Geography : 

Thorough  treatment  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  earth 
accoraing  to  Engelmann's  Textbook,  sections  1-208. 

Book-keeping : 

Principles  of  single  and  double  entry.  Thoroueh  insight 
into  the  manieigement  of  a  large  business  nouse  (A. 
Bergmann's  Handbook),  and  of  numerous  small 
busmesses  (Hauck  and  SchHr's  Handbook).  Working 
through  of  Imperial  Bank  entrance  examination 
papers.  Thorougn  explanation  of  the  various  methods 
of  oanking. 

Six  papers  in  class,  and  six  at  home. 
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Commercial  Arithmetic : 

Calculation  of  interest,  discount,  and  payment  by 
instalments.  Bonds,  money,  bills  of  exchange.  Simple 
and  complex  calculations  of  wares  according  to 
Hauck's  Handbooks.  Imperial  Bank  entrance  exami- 
nation papers. 

Fifteen  papers  in  class. 

Caligraphy : 

Ornamental  writing.    Roundhand 

GYMNASIUM. 
GERMAN : 

In  Classes  VI.,  V.,  IV.,  the  most  simple  grammatical 
rules  and  sjmtax.  Dictation  as  practice  in  ortho- 
graphy. 

From  Class  IV.,  upwards,  essays. 

In  all  Classes  practice  in  reading  and  repetition  of 
poetry. 

From  Class  Ilia.,  upwards,  treatment  of  greater  poems 
and  selected  prose  writing. 

In  Class  II.,  the  elements  of  style  in  prose  and  poetry. 

In  Class  16.,  Middle  High  German  grammar  and  reading. 

In  Class  la.,  Review  of  the  history  of  literature. 

LATIN : 

Close  VI.  (pupils  of  10  years  and  upwards). 

Accidence  (regidar  examples)  from  Schmidt  and  Lierse's 

Primer. 
Written  work. 

Class  V,  (pupils  of  11  years  and  upwards). 

Completion  of  accidence  from  Schmidt  and  Lierse's 

Pnmer. 
Written  work 

Class  IV,  (pupils  of  12  years  and  upwards). 

Grammar.    Use  of  cases  from  Schmalz-Wagener. 
Reading.    Parts  of  Stein's  Reader,  and  some  fables  of 

Phaedrus. 
Written  Work. 

Class  Illb,  (pupils  of  13  years  and  upwards). 

Reading.  Csesar  de  bello  Gallico.  (In  div.  A,  II.  and 
v.,  in  div.  B,  II.,  IV,  V.) ;  then  selections  fix)m  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. 

Grammar.  Use  of  moods  and  tenses  from  Schmak- 
Wagener. 

Written  work. 
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Class  Ilia,  (pupils  of  14  years  and  upwards). 

Reading.    Caesar  de  bello  Gallico  I.  and  VII.    Selections 

from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
Grammar.    Stegmann,  sections  214-255. 
Written  work. 

Cflass  lib,  (pupils  of  15  years  and  upwards). 

Reading.  Livy  (in  div.  A,  XXI.,  in  div.  B,  V.),  Veigil 
Aen  (in  div.  A,  I.,  in  div.  B,  parts  of  I.  and  II.), 
Cicero  de  imp.  Cn.  Pomp. 

Grammar  revised. 

Written  exercises. 

CUtss  I  la,  (pupils  of  16  years  and  upwards). 

Reading.  Liyy  (in  div.  A,  V.,  and  XXII.,  in  div.  B, 
XXI.,  and  XXII.) ;  Sallust  (in  div.  A,  Catiline,  and 
Jugurtha,  in  div.  B,  Jugurtha) ;  Cicero  in  Cat.  I.  and 
I vT,  Vergil  Aen.  (in  div.  A,  II.,  in  div.  B,  parts  of  II., 
rV.  and  VI.).    Some  Ovid. 

Written  Work 

Class  lb.  (pupils  of  17  years  and  upwards). 

Tacitus,  Ann.  I.  and  II.,  and  Germania ;  Cicero  (in  div. 
A,  pro  Archia  and  pro  Milone,  in  div.  B,  selected 
letters  (Supfle-BOckel),  Horace,  Odes  I.  and  II.  (in 
div.  B,  part  of  III.  also),  and  selections  from  the 
Satires. 

Written  work. 

Class  la.  (pupils  of  18  years  and  upwards). 

A  selection  from  Cicero's  Letters  in  connection  with 
Caesar  belL  civ.  Tacitus  Ann,  XI.-XVI.  (selections). 
Horace,  Odes  III.  and  IV.  Selections  from  Satires 
and  Epistles.  Some  portions  of  the  elegiac  poets 
(Biese). 

Written  work 

GREEK : 

Class  Illb. 

Accidence  up    to    verbs    in  fii  (exclusive).    Wendt's 

Grammar,  and  Elaegi's  exercises. 
Written  work 

Cla^  Ilia. 

Reading.    Xenophon  Anabasis  I. 
Grammar.     Completion  of  Accidence 
Written  work 
1396.  G  a 
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Clem  lib. 

Readily.  Xenophon  Hellenica  L  and  IL  (sdecdonsX 
Homer  Odyssey  L,  V.-X.  Also,  in  div.  A :  Xenophon 
Anabasis   IIL  and    IV.  in  div.  B:    Herodotus    I. 

(selections). 
GiBmmar.    tlse  of  cases. 
Written  work. 

does  Ha. 

Reading.  Herodotus  VL-IX.  (selections).  Homer 
Odyssey,  2nd  half.  Biese's  Selection  from  the  Greek 
Lyric  roots  (el^pac,  iambic,  epigrammatic). 

Grammar.    Use  of  moods  and  tenses. 

Written  work 
• 

CUm  lb. 

Beading.  Plato,  Apology,  Krito,  Phaedo  (beginning 
and  end) ;  (in  div.  A :  Laches,  in  div.  B :  Eutyphro). 
Homer  Iliad  L-XIL  Sophocles  Philoctetes  and 
Ajax. 

Grammar  revised. 

Written  work. 

« 

Class  la. 

Reading.    Homer,  Iliad,  2nd  half.    Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Rex  and  Antigone.     Demosthenes  rhiL  I.  and  III., 
Olynth,  I  de  pace.    Also  in  div.   A:  Thucyd.  VI. 
VII.,  in  div.  B :  Plato,  Gorgias. 

Written  work 

4 

FRENCH : 

Close  IV. 

Ciala's  Grammar,  Part  I.  to  §60,  with  accompanying 

reading  exercises. 
Written  work 

Class  Illb. 

Ciala's  Grammar,  Parts  I.  and  IL,  with  accompanying 

reading  exercises. 
Written  work 

Class  Ilia. 

Reading.     Bruno,  "  Le  Tour  46  la  France." 
Ciala's  Grammar,  Part  II, 
Written  work 
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Class  lib. 

Beading.  Div.  A.  Daudet,  **  Le  petit  chose."  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  "LTiistoire  d'lin  conscrit."  Div.  B:  La 
Fontaine,  Fables.  Dhombres  et  Monod,  ''Biographies 
Historiques." 

Ciala's  Grammar,  Part  III. 

Class  Ha, 

Beading  Beranger,  Chansons.  Sandeau,  "Mdlle  de 
la  Seigliire,"  in  div.  A :  Duniy,  "  B^volution,"  in  div. 
B :  Sarcey  "  Sifege  de  Paris." 

Class  lb. 

Beading.  Bacine,  "  Andromaque."  Copp^,  Pod&ies. 
Loti  "  P^cheurs  dlslande." 

Class  la. 

Beading.  Moliire,  "TartufFe."  Augier  et  Sandeau, 
"  Le  Prendre  de  M.  Poirier."  Lanfrey,  "  Campagne  de 
1806-1809." 

HISTOBY : 

Class  IV. 

Greek  and  Boman  History.   MtUler's  Smaller  Handbook. 

Class  Illb. 

German  History  up  to  1648.  Midler's  Smaller  Hand- 
book. 

Class  Ilia. 

German  History  since  1648.  MtlUer's  Smaller  Hand- 
book. 

Class  lib, 

Greek  History.    (Herbpt-Jttger) 

Class  Ha, 

Boman  History.    (Herbst-Jftger.) 

Class  lb. 

The  Middle  Ages,  and  subsequent  History  till  1618. 
(Herbst-Jfiger.) 
139C  0X2 
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Class  la. 

More  modem  times.    (Herbst-Jager.) 

GEOGRAPHY : 
Class  VL 

Survey  of  foreign  lands. 

Class  V. 

Europe — especially  Germany. 

Class  IV. 

Foreign  lands. 

Class  Illb, 

Physical  and  political  geography  of  Germany.  (Seydlitz's 
school  geography.) 

Class  Ilia, 

Foreign  European  Countries.  (Seydlitz's  school  geo- 
graphy.) 

MATHEMATICS : 

Class  VI, 

Arithmetic.  Calculations  with  abstract  and  concrete 
numbers.    Introduction  to  use  of  decimal  fractions. 

Class  V, 

Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  Contracted  reckoning. 
Weights  and  measures. 

Class  IV 

Mental  and  commercial  arithmetic. 

Class  I  lib. 

Arithmetic.    The  three  first  simple  rules. 

Geometry.    Straight  lines,  angles,  figures  with  centre 

and  diameter  (Henrici  and  Treutlein's  Handbook, 

Part  I.,  Ch.  1-4). 

Class  Ilia. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  Multiplication,  Division, 
Fractions.  Equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one 
unknown.     (Bardey's  Exercises.) 

Geometry.  Congruency  of  triangles.  The  circumference. 
Constructions. 
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Class  lib. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  Involution ;  Evolution ; 
Powers  with  negative  Indices.  Equations  of  the 
first  degree  with  one  and  more  unknowns.  Propor- 
tion.   (jBardey's  Exercises.) 

Geometry.  Quadrilateral,  and  reralar  quadrilateral: 
comparison  of  the  areas  of  closed  figures.  Measure 
and  ratio  of  segments.     Perspective  similitude. 

Class  I  la. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  Powers  with  negative  and 
fractional  exponents.  Equations  with  several  un- 
knowns. Quadratic  Equations  with  one  unknown. 
Exponential  equations.  Logarithms.  (Bardey's 
Exercises.) 

Geometry.  Ratio  of  segments  in  two-ray.  Shnilarity. 
Calculation  of  areas  and  segments ;  measurement  of 
circles.     Angular  functions.     Trigonometry. 

Class  lb. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  Arithmetical  and  Greometrical 
series.  Compound  Interest  and  Stocks.  (Bardey's 
Exercises.) 

Geometry.  Conclusion  of  Trigonometry.  Solid 
Greometry. 

Class  la. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  Combinations.  Binomial 
theorem.  Complex  numbers.  Continued  fractions. 
Diophantine  equations.     Revision  of  past  work. 

Geometry.  Conic  sections  as  geometrical  locL  Har- 
monic joints  and  rays.  Pole  and  Polar  in  reference 
to  the  curcle.  Representation  of  figures  of  one  plane 
in  another  plane,  especially  representation  ot  the 
circle  as  a  conic  section.    Revision  of  past  work. 

STUDY  OF  NATURE : 

Classes  VI.  and  F. 

Description  of  single  specimens  of  animals  and  plants. 

Class  IV. 

Comparison  of  plants  and  animals  with  regard  to  their 
classification. 

Class  Illb. 

Vertebrates  and  invertebrates.     Anatomy  of  plants. 
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Class  Ilia. 

Anthropology.    Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  plants. 

Close  lib. 

Physics :  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Heat. 

Glass  Ha. 

Physics :  Mechanics,  Optics. 

Class  lb. 

Physics:    Principles  of  Chemistry.      Crystallography, 
Mineralogy.  Geology. 

Class  la. 

Physics :  Mechanics.    Astronomical  Geography  Optics. 

PHILOSOPHY : 

Class  lb. 

Empirical  Psychology. 

Class  la. 
Logic. 

WBITING: 

Classes  VI.  arid  V. 

Writing  in  German  and  Latin  characters. 

DRAWING  (New  scheme  since  January) : 

Class  VL 

Figures  with  straight  and  curved  lines.    Drawing  from 
models  and  from  memory. 

Class  V. 

The  work  of  Class  VI.  more  fully  treated. 

Class  IV. 

Geometrical  drawing.    Theory  of  projection. 

Class  I  I  lb. 

Perspective.    Drawing  in  perspective  from  geometrical 
bodies  and  from  models. 
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Claes  llla. 

As  Class  Illb. 

Class  II. 

Drawing  from  plaster  casts.    Copying  of  landscapea 

Class  I . 

As  Class  II. 

GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING  (Voluntary) : 
Class  I  la. 

Outlines  of  simple  bodies ;  sections  of  these. 

Class  lb. 

Plane  curves,  bodies  of  rotation,  and  sections  of  these. 

Class  la. 

The  point,  the  straight  line,  and  the  plane.    Perspective. 

ENGLISH  (Voluntary) : 

Lower  Division. 

Grammar  and    Reading  from    Dubislav   and    Book's 
Principia. 

Middle  Division. 

Chambers,  History  of  England.      Tennyson,  "Enoch 
Arden." 

Upper  Division. 

Shakespeare,  Richard  III.    Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

HEBREW  (Voluntary) : 

In  connection  with  Kautzsch's  Exercises. 

Lower  Division.    Exx.  1-48. 

Upper  Division. 

Revision  and  completion  of  gframmar.    Translation  of 
selected  passages  from  the  historical  books  and  psalms* 

GYMNASTICS : 
In  classes  according  to  Director  Maul's  '*  Instruction." 
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HO  HERE  MADC'HEXSCHLLE 

GKKMAX : 

f/l^fjt^  VJL  (Averajj'e  a^^e  10-11.) 

Reader,  Holdeniiann,  "  Fourth  school  year.''  Beading 
and  explanation  of  approved  pieces  which  are  then 
repeated  in  the  pupil's  own  words.     Repetition,  Poetry. 

f irainifiar.  Purely  sunple  sentence  with  such  extensi<»is 
as  are  caused  by  the  use  of  the  obUque  cases.  Parts 
of  speech  that  occur  in  examples  Declension  of 
noua  Use  of  the  active  and  passive  voice  in  direct 
sentenci.'S. 

Practice  in  orthography,  and  short  essays. 

CUisH  VI,  (Average  age  11-12.) 

Reader.     Holdennann,  Fifth  school  year.     Practice  in 

giving  the  substance  of  pieces  read. 
Repetition :  Poetry. 
Gramiiiar.     Purely  simple  sentence,  with  its  extensions 

and  enlargements,  and  the  parts  of  speech  occiuring 

in  exam  pies. 
Practice  in  orthography  and  essay-writing,  chiefly  in 

connection  with  reader. 

CUxAs  V.  (Average  age  11-12.) 

Reader.     Holdermann,  used  as  in  Classes  VII.  and  VI. 

Repetition :  Poetry. 

Granunar.     The  various  kinds  of  principal  sentence. 

Order  of  words.     Combination  of  sentences  with  and 

without  contraction  {e.g.,  participial). 
Practice  in  orthography  and  essay- writing. 

Clans  V.  (Average  age  12-13.) 

Reader.     Holdermann,  seventh  school-year. 

Repetition:  Poetry. 

Grammar.    The  contracted ,  co-ordinate,  and  subordinate 

sentence.     (Contracted,  e.g.,  by  use  of  participles.) 
Dictation;  Essays. 

Clasa  III.  (Average  age  14-15.) 

Reader.     Holdermann  (eighth  school-year). 
Walloser's  "  Poetisches  Schatzkttstlein."     Poems,  par- 
ticularly ballads  of  Schiller  and  (3oethe. 
Repetition  of  poetr}'.     The  elements  of  prosody. 
Essays. 


j 
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Clasa  11.    (Average  age  15-16.) 

Reading.  Homer's  Odyssey,  the  Niebelungenlied,  and 
Hermann  imd  Dorothea  in  school  editions.  Wallen- 
stein's  death,  with  introductory  treatment  of  the 
camp  and  Piccolomini,  and  a  series  of  poems  from 
Walleser's  "  Poetisches  Schatzkftstlein." 

Review  of  literature  of  Middle  Ages.  Selected  pieces 
learned  for  repetition. 

Ten  essays,  partly  done  at  home,  partly  in  class. 

Class  I.    (Average  age  16-17.) 

Reading.  Elopstock,  Oden.  Goethe,  Poems  and 
R)higenia.  Schiller,  Poems,  die  Huldigung  der 
KUnste,  die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  Uhland,  Herzog 
Ernst  von  Schwaoen.  Sophokles,  Antigone.  Walleser, 
Poetisches  Schatzk&stlein. 

The  newer  literature  in  connection  with  reading. 

Practice  in  declamation. 

Ten  written  tasks  (partly  done  in  class). 

FRENCH : 

Class  VIL    Division  A. 

First  part    of    Dr.    J.    Bierbaum's    "  French    taught 

according  to  the  direct  analytic  method." 
Written  work.    Copies  and  Dictation. 

Division  B. 

V.  Schmitz-Aurbach's  "  French  Course  according  to  the 

analytic  method  "  (first  school-year). 
Written  work  as  in  Division  A. 

Class  VI.    Division  A. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Dr.  J.  Bierbaum's  "  French  taught 
according  to  the  direct  analytic  method." 

Division  B. 

V.  Schmitz-Aurbach's  "  French  Course  according  to  the 

analytic  method  "  (second  school-year). 
Written  work  in  both  divisions. 

Cte9«  F.     Division  A. 

Dr.  J.  Bierbaum's  "  French  taught  according  to  the 
direct  analytic  method  "  (Part  ll.  to  Ex.  49). 
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Division  B. 

V.  Schmitz-Aurbach's  **  French  course  according  to  the 

analjrtic  method  "  (third  school-year). 
Written  work  in  both  divisions. 

Class  IV,    Division  A. 

Bierbaum  "  French  taught,"  &c.  Part  II.,  fix)m  Lesson 
20  onwards.  Part  IIL,  Lessons  1-1 7.  Irr^ular  verbs. 
Perfect  participle. 

Division  B. 

V.   Schmitz-Aurbach's  "French  course,"    &c.    (fourth 

school-year). 
Written  work  in  both  divisions. 

Class  IIL    Division  A. 

Bierbaum's  "  French  taught,"  &c..  Part  IIL 

Divisions  A  and  B. 

Reading:  "Sous  la  Tonnelle,"  by  Souvestre.    "R6cits 

de  la  vie  resile,"  by  J.  Girardia 
The  irre^ar  verbs. 
Practice  m  speaking. 
Written  work. 

Class  II. 

Reading.     Malot,  "Sans  famille."     Sandeau,  ''Made* 

moiselle  de  la  Seigli^re." 
Grammar.      Use  of  tenses  and  moods.      Participles. 

Conversation  and  Repetition. 
Written  work. 

Class  I. 

Reading.  Scribe  et  Legouv^,  "Bataille  de  Dames." 
Moliire,  "Fenmies  savantes."  TOpfer,  "Nouvelles." 
Selected  pieces  firom  other  authors  (Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  Fran9ois  Coppte,  A.  de  Vigny,  V.  Hugo.) 
Review  of  French  history  and  literature. 

Written  work. 

ENGLISH : 

Class  IIL 

Bierbaimi,  "English   taught  according  to  the  direct 

analytic  method,"  Part  I.     Practice  in  speaking. 
Written  work. 
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Class  II. 

Reading.    Miss  Yonge,  "  Countess  Kitte." 
Conversation  in  connection  with  reading. 
Written    work.  -    Dictation,    translation,  retranslation, 
essays. 

Class  I. 

Reading.  Dickens,  "A  Christmas  Carol."  Alcott, 
"Litue  Women."  Mackamess,  "Amy's  Kitchen." 
Selected  pieces  from  Byron,  Colendge,  Cowper, 
Macaulay,  ocott,  Shakespeare,  Tennyson. 

Review  of  English  Uterature. 

Conversation. 

Written  work. 


HISTORY : 

Class  VI. 

Greek  and  German  legends. 

Class  V. 

Stories  from  German  history  up  to  the  "  Thirty  Years* 
War."    Andrtt-Sevin, "  Stories  from  German  History." 

Class  IV. 

Andm-Sevin,    "  Stories    frt>m    more    recent    German 
History." 

Class  in. 

Ancient  history  up  to  the  "  Fall  of  the  Roman  Western 
Empire,"  fron)  LOhlein  and  Holdermann's  History. 

Class  IL 

The  Middle  Ages  and  the  beginning  of  more  modem 
history,  from  Lohlein  and  Holdermann's  History. 

Class  I. 

More  modem  times  from  Lohlein  and  Holdennann's 
History. 

MATHEMATICS : 

Class  VII. 

Arithmetic.    The  four  sinople  rules  applied  to  abstract 
and  concrete  numbers.    Weights  and  measures. 
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Claaa  VL 

Arithmetic.  The  four  simple  rules  in  relation  to 
compound  quantities,  with  practice  in  oral  and 
written  work. 

Class  V. 

Arithmetic.  Vul^r  and  decimal  fractions  with  practice 
in  oral  and  wntten  work. 

Class  IV. 

Arithmetic.      Revision  of  work  in  fractions.      Simple 

rule-of-three  sums. 
Geometry.     Lines,  angles  and  areas. 

Class  III. 

Arithmetic.     Simple  and  compound  proportion- 
Greometry.    Calculation  of  areas. 

Class  II, 

Arithmetic.  Work  of  Class  III.  revised  and  supple- 
mented. 

Geometry.  Theory  of  angles,  triangles,  and  parallelo- 
grams.   Superficial  area  of  figures. 


CUiss  I, 

thmetic  and  Aigeor 

and  supplementea.    Stocks.     Simple  equations. 
Bometry.    Quadrilateral  and  polygon,    i 
ficial  area  and  cubic  contents  of  bodies. 


Arithmetic  and  Algrebra.     Work  of  Class  11.  revised 

^^  ^  e  eqi 

Geometry.    Quadrilateral  and  polygon.    Qrcle.    Super- 


GEOGRAPHY : 
Class  VII 


The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  from  K.  Barkers  "  Hand- 
book  of  Geography." 


Class  VI 

The  main  points  concerning  the  form  and  surface  ot 
the  earth,  and  its  five  divisions,  from  A  Hummel's 
"  Foundations  of  Geographical  Knowledge." 

Class  V. 

Europe.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Hungary 
from  A.  HummeFs  "  Outlines  of  Geography. 

Class  IV. 

The  other  European  countries,  from  A.  Hummel's 
"  Outlines  of  Geography.' 


»> 
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Cldss  III. 

Asia,  Africa,  Southern  Europe. 

Class  II. 

America,  Australia,  and  Grermany. 

Class  I. 

Past  work  revised  and  supplemented. 

STUDY  OF  NATURE: 

Class  VII 

Summer.     Observation  and  description  of  plants. 
Winter.    Description  of  specimens  of  various  classes  of 
animals. 

Class  VI 

Summer.    Description  of  certain  flowering  plants  from 

the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
Winter.      Description    of   mammals:    (1)  native,  (2) 

foreign. 

Class  V. 

Summer.  Description  of  wild  flowering  plants,  as 
representatives  of  the  most  important  families  of 
plants. 

Wmter.  Birds,  reptiles,  amphibious  animals,  and  fishes. 
Pokomy's  Handbook. 

Class  IV. 

Summer.  Description  and  comparison  of  wild  flowering 
plants  from  the  vicinity  of  Karlsruhe.  The  artificuu 
and  natural  system  of  plants. 

Winter.    Invertebrate  ammals.     Pokomy's  Handbook. 

Class  III. 

Mineralogy,  elucidated  where  practicable  by  reference 
to  Fricke's  Chemistry. 

Class  II 

Mechanics.    Soimd.    Fricke's  Handbook. 

Class  I. 

Mechanics.      Magnetism,     Electricity,    Heat,    Light 

Fricke's  HandlK>ok. 
Revision  of  work  of  lower  classes. 
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CALIGRAPH  Y : 

Classes  VIL,  F7.,  F. 

Writing  in  German  and  Roman  characters. 

DRAWING : 

Class  V. 

The  straight  line  and  its  application  to  central  figures 
and  combinations  of  figures. 

Class  IV, 

The  curved  line  and  its  application  to  central  and 
symmetrical  figures.  Conventional  patterns  of  leaves 
and  flowers. 

Class  III. 

Drawing  and  colouring  of  vessels  and  surface  ornaments 
accoraing  to  Wagner-Eyth,  Hertle,  Kolb,  Taubinger, 
Jakobsthal,  &c. 

Class  II, 

Drawing  of  ornaments  from  plaster  models  and  plates. 
Combination  of  the  forms  already  studied  with  a 
view  to  their  practical  application  in  needlework. 
Practice  in  designing. 

lass  I, 

Drawing  of  ornaments  from  plaster  casts,  of  flowers 
from  nature,  and  from  plates.  Perspective.  Land- 
scapes. 

SINGING: 

Class  VII, 

Training  of  voice  and  ear.  Notes  and  ke3rs.  One-part 
songs.     Choral  singing. 

Class  VI, 

Notes  and  keys.  Practice  in  one  and  two-part  exercises 
from  the  "  Karlsruher  Liederbuch,  VII.  and  VIII." 
Two-part,  songs^    Choral  singing. 

Class  F. 

One  and  two-part  exercises.  Scales  of  E  sharp  and  A 
according  to  the  exercises  in  the  "  Karlsruher  Lieder- 
buch, I3l  and  X."    Two-part  songs.    Choral  singing. 
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Class  ir. 

One  and  two-part  exercises  from  "  Karlsruher  Lieder- 
buch,  X."    Two-part  songs.    Choral  singing. 

Class  III. 

Exercises  from  "  Karlsruher  Liederbuch,  XII."  Three- 
part  songs.    Choral  singing. 

Class  I L 

Choruses  of  Kollner's  "A  Spring  Morning."  Folk- 
songs.    Choral  singing. 

Class  I. 

Kollner's  "  A  Spring  Morning."  "  Solos  and  Choruses." 
Folk-songs.    Choral  singing. 

DANCING  AND  DEPORTMENT : 

Class  II. 

Dancing :  Steps.    Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.    Cross  Polka. 

Galop.    Rheinlander.    f'ran9aise.   Esmeralda.    Polka. 

Polka  Mazurka.    Lancers. 
Deportment :     Ebhardt'3    "  Deportment."      Carriage, 

walking,   standing,    sitting,    greeting,  behaviour  at 

table,  introductions,  calls. 

Class  I. 

Work  of  Class  11.  revised.  Also,  Polonaise,  Waltz, 
Fran9aise  (the  newer  figures).  Tyrolienrie.  Vari^t^s 
Parisiennes.  <» 

NEEDLEWORK : 

Class  VII 

Knitting  of  stockings.  Crochet  work,  various  stitches 
learnt,  and  applied,  with  the  use  of  thread  of  various 
colours  and  beads. 

Class  VI. 

Knitting    in    of    heels    and    patches.    An    openwork 

sampler  used. 
Embroidery :  The  various  stitches  practised  on  canvas 

strips. 

Class  V. 

Sewing :  The  various  stitches,  seams,  hems,  and 
gathers ;  also  button-hole  work  on  Unen  Sewing  on 
of  buttons  and  hooks. ' 
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Class  IV, 

Cutting  out  and  sewing  of  chemisettes. 
Network :  The  most  important  varieties. 

Class  III, 

Mending  of  linen,  twill  and  damask.  Sewing  in  of 
patches.  Eiiitting  stitches  practised,  also  lace-work 
stitches  upon  tulle. 

Class  II, 

Chemise  sewing,  and  learning  of  various  embroidery 
stitches. 

Class  I. 
Machine  sewing. 

TYPEWRITING : 

(Voluntary)  in  Class  I.     System  Roller. 

GYMNASTICS : 

Compulsory  up  to  Class  III.,  voluntary  above  Class  III. 

The  course  includes  a  system  of  drill  (in  all  classes)  and 
various  gymnastic  exercises — barbells,  giant-stride 
swin^gon  the  rings,  horizontal  bar,  horizontal  and 
slantmg  ladder. 

These  exercises  are  varied  by  suitable  games. 


(  ^1^5  ) 


STROMUNGEN 

AUF   DEM   GeBIET   DES   ScHUL-    UND   BiLDL'NG.SWESENS 

IN  Deutschland. 
VON  Professor  Dr.  W.  REIN  in  Jena. 


INHALT. 

A.  Zur  Lehrerbi Idling. 

1.  Beteiligimg  der  Uiiiversitaten  an  der  Saclic  der  Erziehiiiig 

2.  Lehrerbildung  fiir  hohere  Schuleii. 

3.  Lclirerbildung  fiir  Volksschulen. 

B.  Zur  Organisation  de.s  Schulwesens. 

1.  Staat,  Kirche,  Gemeinde,  Faniilie. 

2.  Allgemeine  Volksachule. 

3.  FortbildungHschulen  und  Fach.schulen. 

4.  Hohere  Scliulen. 
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Stromungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schul-  und 
Bildungswesens  in  Deutschland. 

VON  Professor  Dr.  W.  REIN  in  Jena. 

Die  Zukimft  eines  Volkes  hangt  von  der  rechten  Entwicklung 
und  Starkung  seiner  Arbeitskraft  ab.  Das  ist  das  Kapital,  aiif 
(loin  die  wirtschaftliche  und  politische  Selbstandigkeit  des  Volkes 
bcruht.  Daher  muss  die  Aufgabe  aller,  denen  das  Wohl  und  der 
Fortschritt  des  Volkes  am  Herzen  liegt,  darauf  gerichtet  sein, 
dieses  Nationalkapital  zii  sUrken  und  zu  mehren.  Nun  sind  in 
ihm  ideale  und  materielle  Elemente  enthalten,  insofem  die 
Arbeitskraft  des  Volkes  sich  bethfttigt  einmal  an  der  Hebung 
und  Krftftigung  der  Geistesschfttze,  an  Wissenschaft  und  Kunst, 
Sittlichkeit  und  Religion,  das  andere  Mai  an  der  Mehnmg  und 
Vorbreitung  der  materiellen  Gtiter,  mogen  sie  der  Urproduk- 
tion,  der  Industrie  oder  dem  Handel  zugehOren.  Ftir  letzteres 
sorgt  der  Statit  durch  seine  Wirtschaftspolitik,  ftlr  ersteres  durch 
die  Pflege  des  gesamten  Schul-  und  Bildungswesens. 

Sind  beide  Gebiete  ftusserlich  auch  getrennt,  so  stehen  sie 
do(di  in  einem  notwendigeu  inneren  Zusammenhanff.  AUer- 
dings  ist  das  Verhnltnis  nicht  so,  dass  die  wirtscnaftlichen 
Ziistftnde  allein  die  gesamte  menschliche  Entwicklung  bedin^en, 
dass  also,  wer  fUr  die  wirtschaftliche  Bltite  eines  Volkes 
sorgt,  zugleich  alle  (ibrigen  Interessen  mit  einschliesst.  Dcos 
ist  der  Standpunkt  der  auf  Marx  zurtickgehenden  material- 
istischen  GcschichtsaufFassung,  die  besagt,  dass  alle  geistige 
Entwicklung  in  moralischer  und  intellektueller  Hinsicht  Ausfluss 
(l(T  jeweiligen  wirtschaftlichen  Lage  sei.  Damach  mtisste  von 
sclbst  durch  Besserung  der  wirtschaftlichen  Verhaltnisse  eine 
Eniporhebung  der  gesamten  Gesellschaft  erfolgen. 

i)as  Wahre  in  aieser  Anschauimg  liegt  offenbar  darin  dass 
allerdings  ein  tieter  innerer  Zusammenhang  zwischen  den 
wi rtschaf tlichen  Verhaltnissen  und  den  geis tig-si ttlichen  ZusUlnden 
bcsteht,  ein  Zusammenhang  aber,  der  nicht  ein  blosses 
Abhangigkeitsverhaltniss  des  einen  vom  andem  bedeutet,  weil 
Geschichte  und  Erfahnmg  dem  schnurstracks  widersprechen.  Ein 
wirlschaftlich  Gebundener  braucht  kein  geistig  Gefesselter  zu 
sein;  der  menschliche  Wille  kann  sich  tlber  alle  ausseren 
Heiimmisse  und  Widerwilrtigkeiten  hinausheben.  Ungtlnstige 
okonomische  Verhaltnisse  konnen  allerdings  den  geistigen 
Schwung  brechen  und  thun  es  sehr  oft — aber  umgekehrt,  haben 
(li(»s  nicht  oft  auch  die  gunstigsten  gethan  ?  Das  alte  Rom  ist 
(lo(jh  hauptsachlich  daran  gescheitert,  dass  die  religiosen  imd 
sittlichen  Spannkrafte  abnahmen,  wahrend  der  Reichtum  eine 
stete  Zunahme  erfuhr.  Und  diese  Erfahrung  tritt  uns  auch  sehr 
h'iulig  im  Einzelleben  entgegen.  Die  fllhrende  RoUe  haben  also 
die  idealen  Machte  in  der  Hand.  Wo  sie  aus  der  Hand 
gegoben  werden,  sinkt  der  Wert  des  Einzellebens  herab  und  dfe 
Gesamtheit  ist  dem  Untergang  verfallen. 
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Die  Sorge  fttr  die  luaterielle  Wohlfithrt  muss  also  das  rechte 
Gleichgewicht  durch  eingehende  Pflege  der  hoheren  Interessen 
erhalten.  Letztere  soil  vor  allem  verhtlten,  dass  das  Volk  niclit 
aufoehe  in  dem  Jagen  nach  Gewinn  ;  dass  es  bei  der  Arbeit  ziir 
Mehrung  der  ftusseren  Gllter  nie  vergessen  darf,  dass  solche 
Mehrimg  Hand  in  Hand  gehen  inttsse  mit  der  Stftrkung  der 
inneren  Kultur,  wenn  niclit  eine  Fftiilnis  des  VolkskOrpers  iim 
sich  greifen  soil,  die  das  Verderben  frtlher  oder  spftter 
herbeifuhrt. 

Hierin  liegt  die  Bedeutun^  der  idcalen  Mftchtc  im  Haushalt 
des  Volkes ;  daniit  ist  aiich  die  Wichtigkeit  der  Einrichtungen 
gekennzeichnet,  denen  die  Pflege  dieser  Scite  des  Volkslebens 
anheiinjjegeben  ist :  der  Kirche  und  der  Schule. 

Von  dieseui  Hintergrund  hebt  sich  also  die  Arbeit  des  Schiil- 
imd  Bildungswesens  wirksam  ab.  Sie  in  rechter  Weise  auf- 
zunehnien  und  zu  organisieren  ist  eine  wichtige  Angelegenheit 
der  Staatskunst,  die  den  Werdegang  des  Volkes  beeinflussen  und 
seine  Zukunft  in  die  rcchten  Balinen  lenken  will.  Ihr  zur 
Seite  steht  die  Wissenschaft  der  Erziehung,  die  Pftdagogik,  die 
der  Staatskunst  sichere  Wege  zeigen  will,  aiif  denen  Gesundheit, 
Kraft  und  Wirksauikeit  der  heranwachsenden  Generation  sich 
cntwickeln  und  stark  zu  werden  vennag;  femer  soil  sie  den 
Erziehem  Ziel  und  Wege  aufdecken,  urn  die  einzelnen  ihrer 
Bestimniung  innerhalb  des  Volksganzen  entgegen  zu  ftlhren. 

Wenn  also  auf  der  einen  Seite  die  National-Oekonoiuie  Ziele 
mid  Wege  des  Wirtschafts-Lebens  aufdecken  und  regulieren  will, 
so  sucht  andrerseits  die  Pftdagogik  zu  zeigen,  wie  cue  rationelle 
Pflege  der  geistigen  Gtlter  in  der  rechten  Beeinflussung  der 
heranwachsenden  Generation  sich  vollziehen  soil. 

I.     Beteiliyuiig  der  Un  iversitdten  an  dei*  Savhe  der  Erz ieh ang. 

Dass  die  Ausbildung   beider    Wissenschaften    in    gesunder, 

ruhiger  Entwicklung,  in  inniger  Verbindung  und  steteni  Wechsel- 

vcrkehr  mit  dem  Volksleben  geschehe,  dies  ist  oftenbar  Sache 

der  Hochschulen,  vor  allem  der  Universitftten.     Und  ..o  richtet 

sich  denn  naturgemftss  der  Blick  ziierst  auf  unsere  UniversitRten 

als  die  hOchsten  Zentren  geistiger  Bildung  und  Arbeitsleistung. 

Die  Fra^e  drftngt  sich  aui,  was  sie  denn  fttr  die  Ausbildung  der 

pjtdagogischen  Wissenschaft  geleistet  haben  und  was  sie  noch 

Jeisten  mussen.      Bei   der   Beantwortung  dieser   Frage   drftngt 

sich  sofort  ein  eigentttmliches  Misverhftltnis  auf,  das  zwischcn 

der  Entwicklung  der  National-Okonomie  und  der  Pftdagogik 

an   unseren   Universitftten  hervortritt.     Wfthrend  erstere  eine 

ftusserst   eingehende   und  vielseitige  Pflege  erfuhr,   durch  eine 

Reihe    der    hervorragendsten    Mftnner :      Roscher,    Schiiioller, 

Wagner,  Brentano,  Weber  und  andere,  ist  die  Pftdagogik  weit 

hinter  solcher  Entwicklung  zurttckgeblieben.  Dies  hftngt  zunAchst 

wohl  dainit  zusammen,  dass  die  grosse  Mehrzahl  der  deutschen 

Universitftten  noch  keine  selbstftndigen  Lehrsttthle  fur  Pftdagogik 

bositzt,  wiihrend  die  National-Okonomie  seit  langer  Zeit  an  jeder 

Hochschule  selbstftndiger  Sitze  sich  erfreut. 

Den  Grttndcn  dieser  Erscheinung  kann  hier  nicht  nachgegangen 
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werden.  Die  Vernachlassigung  der  padagogischen  Wissenschaft 
an  den  meisten  deiitschen  Universitaten  steht  ausser  Zweifel. 
Es  andert  an  dieser  Thatsaclie  nichts,  dass  Manner  wie  Eiicken 
(Jena),  Baumann  (Gottingen),  Jtirgen  Bona  Meyer  (Bonn), 
L.  Meyer  (Tubingen),  Paulsen  (Berlin),  Schiller  (Giessen),  Uhlig 
(Heidelberg),  Vogt  (Wien),  Willmann  (Prae),  Ziegler  (Strassburg) 
ft.  a.  eifrig  iind  erfolgreich  auf  diesem  Gebiete  gearbeitet  haben 
imd  noch  arbeiten.  Die  nachfolgende  Zusamnienstellung,  die 
auf  Grund  einer  Ubersicht  tlber  das  Studiuni  der  Padagogik 
an  den  Preussischen  Universitaten  und  der  Thftringiscnen 
Universitat  Jena  entworfen  worden  ist,  spricht  deutlich  genug. 

An  samtlichen  Preussischen  Universitaten  zusammen  wurden 
in  den  letzten  neun  Semestern  435  padagogische  Vorlesungen 
und  Ubungen  in  1217,5  Stunden  gehalten ;  in  Jena  08. 
padagorische  Vorlesungen  und  tjbungcnin  158  Wochenstunden 
Diese  Ziffern  ergeben  fttr  Jena  einen  Durchschnitt  von  7,() 
Vorlesungen  in  17,6  Wochenstunden  pro  Semester,  gegentlber  4,4 
Vorlesungen  in  12,3  Wochenstunden  an  den  Preussisclicn 
Universitaten.  Dabei  zeigt  Berlin  das  Maximum  mit  durch- 
sclmittlich  10,4  Vorlesungen  in  27  Wochenstimden,  Konigsberg 
das  Minimum  mit  1,5  Vorlesungen  und  5,3  Wochenstunden. 

Die  Vernachlassigung  der  paSagogischen  Wissenschaft  an  den 
deutschen  Universitaten  ist  sehr  zu  bedauern,  im  Interessc  der 
Wissenschaft,  der  Lehrerbildung  und  der  A^olksbildung.  Fassen 
wir  letztere  ins  Auge,  so  unterliegt  es  doch  keinem  Zweifel,  dass, 
falls  nur  darauf  Wert  gelegt  wird,  dass  die  Zentralstatten  wissen- 
schaftlicher  Forschung  enge  Fuhlung  mit  den  herrschenden 
Strdmungen  im  Volke  unterhalten,  auch  die  Sache  der 
Volkserziehimg  und  Volksbildung  in  den  verschiedenen  Schichten 
den  Mittelpunkten  des  geistigen  Lebens  nicht  fremd  bleiben  darf. 
Wo  es  geschieht,  verlieren  diese  einen  Teil  des  Einflusses :  sic 
stehen  ausserhalb  der  treibenden  Machte  und  bleiben  von  diesen 
mibeachtet.  Nicht  selten  hort  man  in  Deutschland  gejjcn 
unsere  Hochschulen  diesen  Vorwurf  erheben,  dass  sie  sich 
dem  geistigen  Leben  des  Volkes  zu  sehr  entfremdet  hatten,  dass 
sie  imolge  dessen  zu  geringen  Einfluss  auf  die  Entwicklung  der 
Dinge  ausUbten,  da  es  ihnen  doch  zukame,  bestimmend  in  den 
Werdeprozess  des  Volkes  einzugreifen. 

Wieweit  dieser  Vorwurf  gerechtfertigt  ist,  konnen  wir  hier 
nicht  untersuchen.  Berechtigt  scheint  er  allerdings  inbezug 
auf  das  Bildungswesen  zu  sein.  Dies  han^t  mit  der  orwahnten 
Thatsache  zusammen,  dass  die  Wissenschaft,  der  die  Unter* 
suchungen  tiber  prinzipielle  Gestaltung  der  gesamteu 
Bildungsarbeit  eines  Volkes  obliegen,  an  unseren  Universitaten 
mit  wenig  Ausnuhmen  der  selbstandigen  Vertretung  entbchrt. 
Daher  blieben  die  Bildungsangelegenheiten  anderen  Stelleii 
:tberlassen,  die  zumeist  weaer  Fahigkeit  noch  Lust  besitzen 
eine  prinzipielle  Ordnimg  dieser  Fragen  herbeizuftlhren,  son- 
dem  genotigt  sind,  zwischen  dem  Druck  der  5ffentUcheu 
Meinung  und  dem  Hergebrachten  zu  vennitteln,  von  Fall 
zu  Fall  zu  entvscheiden,  ohne  der  Wohlthat  eines  Richtung 
gebenden,    geschlossenen    Gedankenkreises   sich    zu    erfieuen. 
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Es  iftt  (laher  kein  Wunder,  wenn  unsere  Bildungsangelegen- 
heiten  in  eine  Verwimmg  geraten  sind,  die  durch  die  Berliner 
Dezeniber-Konferenz  (1890)  eher  vermehrt  als  vermindert 
wotden  i»t  Dies  hatte  nieht  geschehen  kOnnen,  wenn  von 
finftol-en  llniversitaten  aiis  die  Wissenschaft  der  Padagogik  ein 
krafti^es  Wott  litttte  sprechen  kOnnen.  Da  man  aber  ziir 
rechten  Wiinligtiftg  der  Bildiings-  iind  Erziehungsangelegen- 
heiten  an  unseren  HocliRchulen  sich  vielfach  nieht  erheben 
konnte,  so  riicht  sieh  nun  dieser  Maneel  sehr  bitter  in  dein 
Volksleben  selbst,  aiif  dessen  Gestaltimg  aoch  unstreitig  die  Art 
iind  Weiso  der  Erziohimg  und  ihrer  Organisation  einen  grossen 
bostiuiniendon  Einfluss  austtbt.  Verzicnten  die  Hochschiden,  in 
einer  tlbortriebenen  Schfttzung  fachwissenschaftlicher  Spezialstii- 
dien  vorloren,  auf  diesen  Einfluss,  so  begeben  sie  sich  selbst 
oines  wirksamen  Mittels,  in  die  geistige  Entwieklung  des 
Volkes  einzugreifon. 

Nouerdings  scheint  nun  an  den  Preussisehen  Univn'sitttten 
eine  Wendung  zinn  Bessern  eingetreten  zu  sein.  Das  Kidtus- 
Ministeriuni  in  Berlin  hat  zwei  selbstftndige  Lehrsttlhle  fttr 
Padagogik  au  den  UniversitJiten  in  Halle  und  in  Berlin 
cingerichtet.  Auf  ersteren  ist  der  Direktor  der  Franckischen 
Stiftungen  in  Halle,  Dr.  Fries,  auf  letzteren  Geh.  Rat  Dr.  Mtlnch 
aus  Koblenz  berufen  worden.  Massgebend  fttr  die  Arbeit  dieser 
Manner  al)er  seheint  ein  Gutachten  zu  sein,  das  der  Curator 
der  UniversiUtt  Halle,  Geh.  Rat  Dr.  Schrader,  entworfen  hat.  Es 
ist  abffedruekt  hi  No.  53  "  der  Lehrproben  und  Lehrgttnge," 
1897,  Halle  a/S.  Nach  diesem  Gutachten  soil  folgender  Plan 
des  Piulagogischen  Studiums  an  den  genannten  I^niversitaten 
eingehalten  werden:  1,  Geschichte  der  Pttdagogik  und  des 
Schulwesens  seit  dem  XV.  Jahrhundert ;  2-3  Stunden  wOchent- 
lich  in  eineni  Semester ;  2,  Zusanmienhttngende  Darstellung  der 
Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichtslehre ;  3-4  Stunden  wOchentlich, 
in  einem  Semester.  Femer  soil  der  Professor  in  wOchentlich 
einstUndigen  Ubungen  Musterbilder  fttr  die  schulmftssige 
Behandlung  sowohl  einzelner  Sch  rifts  teller  als  zweckmttssig 
gewiihlter  Abschnitte  aus  der  Religion,  der  Geschichte  und  der 
Mathematik  vorftthren.  Mit  diesen  tibungen  kann  der  Besuch 
(nniger  Unterrichtsstunden  an  einer  hoheren  Schule  des  Oits 
vorknttpft  werden. 

II.  Lfhrerhililung  fur  hohere  Schnlen 
Es  ist  leicht  ersichtlich,  dass  mit  diesen  Verordnungen  nur 
nuf  die  Ausbildung  der  Schulamtskandidaten  fttr  hdhere  Schulen, 
namentlich  fttr  (lie  Gymnasien,  hingezielt  wird.  Sicher  ein 
Fortschritt  gegenttber  dem  Nichts,  das  bisher  gait.  Aber  es  ist 
nur  ein  Schritt  auf  dem  Weg,  der  eingeschlagen  werden  nuiss. 
Denn  nieht  um  einseitige  Ausbildung  einer  Gymnasial- 
padagogik  und  nieht  um  einseitige  Vorbildunff  kttnftiger 
Gjinnasiallehrer  handelt  es  sich  an  unseren  Universitttten, 
sondem  um  habere  Dinge,  um  eine  von  ethischen  imd  psycho- 
logischen  Gnmdlagen  aiisgehende,  vielseitige  Erfassung  der 
gesamten  Erziehung?^^  \md    Bildimgs-Probleme,  die  das  Volks- 
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leben  der  Geeenwart  in  seiner  Vielgestaltiekeit  umfasst  Die 
Verordnimg  aes  Hallenser  Curators  ist  der  Aiisdruck  eines 
rttckwftrts  gewandten  Propheten,danim  kann  sie  nicht  befriedigen. 
Die  Wisscn>schaft  der  Pttdagogik  als  Ganzes  genonimen  wird 
wcnig  Fordeninff  damns  gewinnen ;  die  FOrderung  liegt  ailein 
aiif  deni  Gebiet  aer  Lehrer-Ausbildung. 

Seit  1892  werden  die  Lehrer  hoherer  Schulen  in  PreiLssen 
imd  einigen  anderen  dentschen  Staaten  in  so^nannten 
"  Gyninasial-Seniinaren  "  ausgebildet,  Anstalten,  die  mit  hoheren 
Schulen  verbunden  sind.  Dainit  wurde  vor  allera  die  praktische 
ZurUstung  ins  Auge  gefasst;  die  theoretische  soUte  von  der 
Ihiiversitat  vorher  besoret  werden.  Aber  bisher  war  an  den 
UniversitHten  wenig  Gelegenheit  dazu  gegeben.  Nun  soil 
durch  die  Grtindung  der  Gynmasial-Professuren — ^so  darf  man 
wohl  sagen — in  Halle  und  Berlin  die  Lticke  in  etwas  ausgeftillt 
werden.  Aber  an  der  ganzen  Anlage  dieser  Lehrerbildung  hl(»iht 
imnier  der  grosse  Nacnteil  haften,  dass  Theorie  und  Praxis  von 
einander  getrennt  sind ;  erstere  der  Universitat,  letztere  den 
Gymnasien  tlberwiesen.  Ftlr  den  tiefer  Blickenden  erscheint 
eine  solche  niechanische  Aufteilung  der  Arbeit  so  wider- 
spruchsvoll,  dass  er  sie  nur  als  einen  Notbehelf  ansehen  kann. 

Ein  Blick  auf  die  Lehrer-Seniinare  ftlr  Volks  und  Mittel- 
schulen  kann  das  Richtige  zeigen:  die  Vereinigung  von 
Theorie  und  Praxis,  ihre  gegenseitige  Durchdringung  und  das 
Hineinftthren  der  jungen  Leute  in  diese  Verbinaung  wfthrend 
der  Zeit  ihrer  Ausbildung.  Auch  das  Pftdagogische  Universitftts- 
Seminar  zu  Jena,  das  niehr  als  50  Jahre  thftti^  ist,  hat  an 
dieser  Vcrbindung  festgehalten,  weil  sie  ailein  in  der  Sache 
begrttndet  ist.  (S.  die  7  Hefte  Aus  dem  Pad.  Universitat-Seminar 
zu  Jena.     Langensalza,  Beyer  u.  S.) 

In  der  Ausbildung  der  Lehrer  ftlr  hohere  Schulen  sucht  man 
also  gegenwartig  die  Kraft  der  Universitaten  wirksam  zu  machen. 
Aber  ebenso  will  man  dies  erstreben  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  Lehit^r- 
bildung  ftlr  Volksschulen,  nur  in  andrer  Weise.  Dies  ftthrt  uns 
nun  zur 

III.   Voll'ssch u lleh rer-B Uduvg. 

(i.)  Wahrend  die  Veranstaltungen  ftlr  die  padagogische  Ausbild- 
ung der  Lehrer  an  hoheren  Schulen  neueren  Datums  sind-— das 
Probejahr  ausgenommen,  das  schon  ein  ehrwttrdiges  Alter  besitzt, 
aber  trotzdem  nicht  geschatzt  wurde — so  konnen  viele  Lehrer- 
Seminare  ihre  Grtindung  weit  in  das  vorige  Jahrhundert  zurttok 
verfolgen.  Es  ist  daher  erklarlich,  dass  in  ihrer  Ausgestaltung 
und  Fortbildung  im  Lauf  der  Jahrzehnte  gute  Fortschritte 
gemacht  worden  sind;  auch  im  Aeussem,  im  Bau  prachtiger 
Seminarhauser  kann  man  dies  erkennen.  In  Preussen  war  der 
letzte  wichtige  Fortschritt  in  diesen  Anstalten  1872  mit  den 
"  Falkschen  Bestimmungen "  gemacht  worden.  Aber  seitdem 
war  ein  Stillstand  zu  bemerken,  der  in  immer  steigendem  Masse 
die  Kritik  herausforderte  und  zu  Reform-Bestrebungen  antrieb. 

In  diosem  Punkte  war  die  ganze,  mehr  als  100,000  KOpfc 
zahlende  Lehrerschaft  Deutschlands  einig.  Die  Seminarbildung 
gontlgt  heute  nicht  mehr,  das  ist  der  einstimmige  Ruf,  den  maiL 
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durch  das  ganze  Reich  hindiirch  hdren  kann.  Ftlr  die  iiachst- 
jahrige*  Lehrer-Versaiumlimg  in  Breslau  ist  •  als  Haupttheina 
aufgcstellt  Avorden ;  Welcho  Forderungen  stellt  die  Gegenwart 
an  die  Ausbildimg  des  Lehrers  ?  Una  schon  jetzt  wird  diese 
Frage  viel  besprochen,  in  kleineren  Versammlungen,  sowie  in 
Schriften,  imter  denen  die  des  Seminar-Directors  Dr.  Andrea  in 
Kaiserslaiitern  die  erste  Stelle  einnehmen. 

Dabei  tritt  ein  scharfer  Gcgeusatz  in  der  Auffassung  dieser 
Dinge  hervor,  dcr  sich  an  die  Aiislegiing  des  Begrifts  "  Gegen- 
wart" anschliesst.  Mit  Recht  wird  gefragt,  was  denn  die 
"  Gegenwart "  sei.  Wer  bestimmt  denn  was  man  imter  der  Gegen- 
wart zu  verstehen  habe  ?  Die  Gegenwart  trftgt  doch  kein  so 
einheitliches  Geprftge,  dass  man  ohne  weiteres  ihre  Forderungen 
crkennen  und  vernehmen  kann.  Wer  will  nun  sagen,  welche 
von  den  verschiedenen  Str5mungen,  die  sich  in  der  Beeinflussung 
der  Zeitgenossen  den  Rang  abzulaufen  suchen,  als  die  herrschende 
sich  durchsetzen  werde  ?  So  spricht  auch  auf  dem  Gebiet  der 
Lehrerbildung  die  Gegenwart  keine  einheitliche  Sprache.  Sie 
rodet  auch  hier  in  verschiedenen  Zungen.  Welche  soUen  wir 
hOren  als  die  wahre  ?  Wir  haben  zu  wahlen  zwischen  zwei 
Ansichten,  die  seit  langem  schon  sich  schroff  gegentiberstehen, 
aber  heute  in  besonderer  Scharfe  sich  geltend  macnen  wollen. 

Eine  StrOmung  ist  gerichtet  auf  Erhaltung  oder  Wiederher- 
stellung  einea  patriarchalisch-despotischen  Vernaltnisses  zwischen 
Besitzenden  and  Besitzlosen — trebildeten  und  Ungebildeten, 
und  zwar  deshalb,  weil  die  Gesellschaft  sich  glttcklich  ftlhle  bei 
solcher  Ordmmg,  die  sogar  als  eine  gottgewollte  besonders 
sanktioniert  zu  werden  pflegt.  Von  diesem  Standpunkt  aus 
eniptieblt  es  sich  die  Kinder  des  Volkes  nur  mit  den  Utensilien 
auszurtisten,  die  der  Arbeiter  notig  hat  um  ein  brauchbares 
Werkzeug  ftir  alle  mechanische  Dienstleistung  und  geschickt  ftir 
die  Gtttererzeugimg  zu  sein.  Zu  dieser  Ausrtistung  geho^t  Lesen, 
Schreiben,  Recjhnen  und  Religion,  d.h.  hier  die  Predigt  von  der 
Erffebenheit  in  das  Schicksal,  das  dem  Armen  und  Niedrigen 
auf  Erden  blttht,  unter  Vertrostung  auf  einen  Ausgleich  im 
Jenseits. 

Von  diesem  Standpunkt  aus  ist  nattirlich  ftlr  die  LehrSrbildung 
schon  viel  zu  viel  ffeschehen.  Denn  wer  der  Volksbildung  Still- 
stand  gebieten  will,  wird  nattirlich  erst  recht  der  Bildung  der 
Volkslehrer  Einhalt  thun  wollen,  damit  keine  Gefahr  entstehe, 
dass-die  Volksbildung  tlber  das  gewttnschte  Mass  hinausgehoben 
werde. 

Aus  diesem  Boden  ist  der  Vorschlag  erwachsen,  gediente 
Unteroffiziere  als  VolksschuUehrer  einzustellen.  Unter  Friedrich 
d.  Gr.  mochte  dies  dem  Stand  der  damaligen  Dinge  gegentloer 
als  ein  Fortschritt  erscheinen.  Dass  aber  m  unserer  Zeit  selbst 
ein  Mann  Avie  Treitschke  das  Fridericianische  Sjrstem  empfehlen 
konnte,  beweist  nur  eine  grosse  Unkenntnis  der  Bildungs- 
Bedttrfnisse  der  breiteren  Volksschichten  und  eine  grosse 
XJlikenntnis  unserer  Lehrer-Seminare.  Neuerdings  ist  der 
Gedanke  von  einem  Berliner  Dozenten  aus  der  Juristischcn 


*  Prof.  Rein  wrote  this  article  in  November,   1897.    The  conference  aljove 
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Fakultat  wieder  aiifgenommen,  aber  audi  einstimiuig  als  nicht 
diskuticrbar  abgewiesen  worden.* 

Eine  zAveite  Stromung  geht  von  der  Erfahrung  aiis,  da.ss  eine 
kttnstliche  Zurtickstauung  der  Volksbildung  ein  Ding  der 
UnmOglichkeit  ist.  Nacn  der  Einfuhrung  der  obligatonschen 
Schulpflicht,  der  allgemeinen  Dienstpflicht  iind  des  allgemeinen 
Wahlrechts  grenzt  es  an  Vennessenheit  dem  aufsteigenden 
Prozess  der  \  olksbiklung  ein  Halt  zuriifen  zu  woUen.  Aber  es 
wiire  auch  durchaus  unchristlich.  Das  Christentum  hat  den  Wert 
jeder  einzelnen  Menschenseele  hochgehoben — ein  ungeheiirer 
Fortschritt.  Frtther  der  Mensch  cine  Ware  wie  jede  andere, 
lieiite  eine  freie  PersOnlichkeit,  deren  selbsttodige  Ausbildimg 
innerhalb  des  gesellschaftlichen  Ganzen  gewahrleistet  ist.  Kein 
Herrschergebot,  imd  wilre  es  auch  das  mftchtigste  kann  die  Idee 
von  der  Freiheit  des  Christenmenschen  vemichten.  Hier  scheitert 
Menschensatzung.  Zur  Freiheit  gehort  aber  vor  allem  die  innere 
Ausrtistung  der  Pers5nKchkeit.  Eine  weise  Staatskunst  wird 
daher  das  ini  Volk  Hegende  Bildungsbedtlrfnis,  das  niit  glcicher 
Notwendigkeit  nach  Befinedigung  drftngt,  wie  das  Nanrungs- 
bedtlrfnis,  in  die  rechten  Bahnen  lenken  und  in  behutsamen 
Fortschritt  die  aufsteigende  Linie  innehalten. 

Mit  dieseni  Fortgang  der  Bildung  des  Volkes  hat  nun  die 
Lehrerbiklung"  Schritt  zu  halten,  und  zwar  so,  dass  sic  nicht  etwa 
der  Volksbildung  nitlhsain  nachhinkt,  sondem  so,  dass  sie 
vorangeht.  Allerdings  nicht  soweit,  dass  die  Ftthhuig  mit  dem 
Volke  verloren  geht ;  denn  sonst  versagt  die  Ftihnmg.  Dies 
geschieht  aber  wenn  die  Lehrerbikhmg  so  weit  tlberspannt  wird, 
(lass  man  die  Ausbildung  des  Lehrers  durch  die  ITniversitttt 
fordert.  Hier  haben  wir  cuis  zweite  Extrem,  das  die  Gegenwart 
einschliesst.  Es  stehen  sich  gegentlber :  Unteroffizier-Ausrtistung 
und  Universitftts-BikUmg.  Das  eine  schaut  rttckwarts — in  eine 
Vergangenheit,  die  weit  ab  von  der  Gegenwart  Hegt,  das  andere 
vorwttrts ;  aber  in  eine  Zukunf  t,  die  in  unabsehbarer  Feme  vor 
ims  schwebt.  MOgHch  dass  die  Entwickhmg  einst  dahin  ftihrt 
dass  alle  Jugendbildner  aus  derselben  Quelle,  der  Hochschule,  ihre 
Bildung  holen ;  wir  aber  mtissen,  um  jetzt  zu  wirken,  auf  dem 
Boden  tier  Gegenwart  stehen.  Damit  ist  unser  Standpunkt 
gekennzeichnet.  Er  beniht  auf  der  Gegenwart ;  er  knttpft  an 
das  an,  was  die  Gegenwart  bietet  und  will  die  Ftulen  behutsam 
wciter  spinnen,  die  in  der  Vergiingenheit  gekntlpft,  zur  Gegen- 
wart heranreiclien  und  nun  weiter  fortgeftthrt  wenien  soTlen. 
Ein  gesunder  Fortschritt  geht  nicmals  sprungweise,  sondern 
kettenweise. 

Die  Gegenwart  zeigt  nun  off'enbar  eine  grosse  Steigenmg  der 
Lebensflihrung  in  den  unteren  und  mittleren  Schichten  unci 
.  damit  zusixmmenhangend  ein  gesteigertes  Bildungsbediirfnis, 
Avie  es  auch  deutlieh  in  der  starken  Bentltzung  der  OffentUchen 
Volksbiichereion,  der  Vortragskursc  in  den  Volkshochschulen 
hervortritt,  die   z.  B.  in   Wien,  Jena,   Leipzig,   Munchen    imd 
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Aridei*wai*te  ills  Lebeil  geriifeh  wordeii  sirid;  tlni  dleseiil  Bedttri- 
nis  gei*echt  zu  werden,  iini  es  in  die  feck  ten  Bahnen  zii  ftthren, 
lirrt  es  vor  all-in  vor  Verflachung  in  die  Breite  zii  bewahren,  dazu 
bedarf  es  einer  ttlchtigen  Bildung  der  Fiihrer  iind  Erzieher  des 
Volks.  Zu  ihnen  gehOren  die  Volksschullehrer.  Es  fragt  sieh, 
ob  sie  zu  dem  Amt  eines  Volkserziehers  tUchtig  ausgerttstet  seien, 
um  den  zweifellos  erhohten  Anfordenmgen  der  &egenwart  zu 
geniigen.    Diese  Frage  muss  vemeint  wemen.  * 

(ii.)  Dabei  leitet  uns  der  Gedanke,  dass  der  Fortschritt  in  einer 
erhohten  und  vertieften  Lehrerbildimg  nicht  mit  Rtlcksicht  auf 
die  Lehrer,  sondern  mit  Rtlcksicht  auf  unser  Volk  gefordert 
Avcrden  muss.  Wer  nur  den  Lehrerstand  im  Auge  hat,  wird  sich 
kaum  vor  tlbertriebenen  Wttnschen  frei  halten  kOnnen.  Im  dem 
Streben  den  Lehrer  auf  die  hochste  dem  Menschen  nur  erreichbare 
Warte  hinauf  zu  heben,  verliert  man  den  Boden  unter  den  Fussen. 
1  )eshalb  fragen  wir,  was  verlangt  die  Gregenwart,  d.  h.  unsere  ietzige 
nationale  Gesellschaft,  unsere  jetzige  volks — und  Fortbildungs- 
sohule  vom  Lehrer,  wie  muss  die  Lehrerbildun^  eingerichtet 
werden,  damit  die  Volksbildung  in  rechter  Weise  fortgefilhrt 
werden  kann  ?  Ziel  fttr  diese  darf  aber  nicht  bloss  eine  Ausrtistung 
fttr  die  ein — oder  mehr — klassige  Volksschule  sein,  sondern  das 
Ziel  ist  hoher  zu  stecken  Der  Lehrer  soil  mit  freiem  Blick  das 
ganze  Gebiet  der  Bildung  und  Erziehimg  tlberschauen  konnen, 
um  zur  rechten  Schfttzung  seiner  Arbeit  zu  gelangen ;  er  soil 
sowohl  von  Uberhebung  wie  von  Engherzigkeit  frei  bleiben. 
Dabei  muss  vor  allem  das  Seminar  ein  tiefes,  nachhaltiges 
Interesse  fiir  die  Sache  der  Volkserziehung  wach  rufen.  Das  ist 
mehr  wert  als  blesses  Vollstopfen  mit  Wissen  und  einseitiges 
Fertigmachen  fttr  den  Kleindienst.  Letzteres  darf  ja  in  keinem 
Fall  tehlen,  aber  es  muss  getragen  sein  von  einer  stillen  tief- 
gehenden  Be^eisterung  fUr  die  Erziehungsaufgaben,  die  in  den 
breiteren  Schichten  unseres  Volks  zu  lOsen  sind. 

Dazu  gehOrt  etwas  mehr  als  Kenntnis  der  speziellen  Didaktik. 
Um  die  Geister  hell  und  froh  zu  machen  und  nOher  zu  stimmen, 
muss  vor  allem  eine  eingehende  Beschttftigimg  mit  den  prinzi- 
piellen  Grundlagen  der  Erziehungs\vissenschaft  im  Seminar 
verlangt  werden,  mit  Psyehologie  und  Ethik  .  Innerhalb  der 
Psychologic  aber  wtlrde  es  sich  darum  handeln  die  Ernmgen- 
schaften  der  neueren  Psychologic  imd  der  Kinder-Psychologic  zu 
verwerten — selbstverstJlndlich  in  einem  Lehrverfahren,  das 
<iurclmus  induktiv  vorschreitet.  Femer  wttre  das  System  der 
Pftdagogik,  die  allgemeine  und  die  besondere  Didaktik  eingehend 
zu  berttcksichtigen,  wahrend  die  Greschichte  der  Pttdagogik  d.  h. 
die  Lektttre  der  pRdagogischen  Klassiker  dem  Priyatstudium 
tlberlassen  werden  kann.  Nehmen  wir  dann  noch  die  Einrich- 
tnngen  hinzu,  die  fttr  die  praktische  Ausrtistung  erforderlich 
sind:  Bcschftftigung  in  der  tJbungsschule,  Kritik  und  Kon- 
i'erenzen,  so  ist  damit  der  Umkreis  der  plldagogischen  Ausbildung 
mnschrieben,  die  als  Hauptaufgabe  des  pftdagogischen  Fach- 
seminars  hingestellt  werden  muss.  Als  Neoenaufgabe  aber  tritt, 
wie  bemerkt,  die  Fortbildung  in  den  Fftchem  auf,  die  der 
lillgemeinen  Bildung  dienen,  erne  Fortsetzung  der  wissenschaft- 
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lichen  Studien,  allerdings  nicht  in  streng  schiilmil8sigcni  Betrieb, 
sondem  in  freierer  Weise,  d.  h.  im  Wechsel  von  Vortrag  des  Lehrers 
und  Referat  des  Schfllers,  in  der  Gelegenheit  zu  selbstandiger 
Arbeit  und  Beschaftigung  in  den  naturwissenschaftlichen 
Fttchem,  u.  s.  w.  Hier  m5ge  die  Seminar-Arbeit  erinnem  an 
die  freie  Bethfttigung,  wie  sie  an  der  Universitat  im  Horen  von 
Vorlesim^en  una  in  der  Seminararbeit  sich  kundgiebt. 

(iii.)  Erne  solche  Organisation  des  Fachseminars,  wie  sie  luir 
vorschwebt,  setzt  nun  allerdings  eine  andere  Vorbildung  voraus, 
als  sie  bis  jetzt  gegeben  werden  konnte. 

Um  die  Lenrerseminare  in  ihrer  Arbeit  zu  heben  imd  zii 
vertiefen,  mtissen  die  ins  Seminar  Eintretenden  viel  grtindlicbor 
vorgebildet  sein  als  es  bisher  geschehen  ist. 

So  richtet  sich  all  unser  Hauptaugenmerk  auf  di^  Vorbildung 
zum  Seminar.  Dazu  wird  man  auch  genotigt  durch  don  Blick 
auf  die  Ausbildung  der  Lehrer  ftir  die  n5heren  Lehranstalten. 

Dort  eine  ausgezeichnete  Allgemeinbildimg — aber  eine  mangel - 
hafte  philosophisch-padagogische  Ausrtistung — wenigstens  l>is 
zum  Jahr  1892. 

Hier  eine  bessere  pttdag;ogische  Bildung  wenigstens  in 
technischer  Hinsicht — aber  eine  ziurtickgebliebene  allgeineine 
Bildung,  zurtickgeblieben  schon  deshalb,  weil  in  dem  Lehrgang 
vielfach  noch  die  Erlemimff  einer  Fremdsprache  fehlt. 

Wfthrend  also  dort  der  iNachdruck  auf  aie  padagorische,  muss 
hier  der  SchAvrerpimkt  jetzt  in  die  allg^emeine  Bilaung  geleg^t 
werden.  Dies  muss  verlangt  werden  im  Interesse  der  Wirk- 
sanikeit  jedes  einzelnen  Lehrers,  im  Interesse  seiner  individuelleii 
Ausbildung.  Aber  es  muss  auch  verlangt  werden  im  Hinblick  an  f 
die  soziale  Schatzung  des  Lehrerstandes.  Die  Einschiltzimg- 
eines  Standes  pflegt  sich  i.  a.  nach  der  Hohe  imd  Tiefe  der 
All^emeinbildung  zu  richten,  die  die  Glieder  eines  St-andes  sich 
aneignen.  Weil  nun  bisher  dieser  Toil  der  Ausbildung  im 
Lehrerstand  ohne  Zweifel  bedeutende  Lttcken  aufwies,  musste 
auch  die  Wertung  des  Standes  eine  so  geringe  sein,  wenn  auch 
dem  einzelnen  Lehrer  gegentlber,  der  durch  Treue,  Gewissen- 
haftigkeit  und  Tttchtigkeit  im  Amt  fest  in  sich  ruht,  solche 
Geringschatzung  sich  nicht  ftthlbar  macht,  oder  nicht  merklich 
beunruhigen  kann. 

Allerdings  geht  die  Geringschatzung  haufig  viel  weiter,  als  sie 
berechtifft  ist.  Das  hangt  zusammen  mit  der  Unkenntniss  des 
Jjehrerbudungsganges.  So  verbessenmgsbedttrftig  er  auch  sein 
mag,  er  ist  docn  weit  besser  als  sein  Ruf.  Denn  wer  kennt  im 
grossen  Publikum  die  fleissige,  stille  Arbeit  der  Seminare ;  ja 
unter  den  Lehrem  der  mittleren  und  hoheren  Anstalten  wer 
ktlmmert  sich  um  sie  und  weiss  sie  zu  schatzen  ? 

Diese  Unkenntniss  braucht  niemand  zu  wundem,  wenn  man 
bedenkt,  dass  die  Lehrerbildung  vom  14  Lebensjahr  ab  eine  von  - 
den  ttbrigen  bekannten  Bildungstatten  des  Volkes  voUstftndig 
losgelOste  ist.  Hier  sitzt  offenbar  ein  Grundfehler  im  Bildungs- 
gang  unserer  Lehrer.  Es  ist  schlechterdings  nicht  einzuRehen, 
wanim  fttr  den  ktlnftigen  Volksschullehrer  ein  so  von  alien 
ttbrigen  namentlich  von  dem  der  Lehrer   fttr   hohere   Schulea 
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abweichender  Bildimgsgang  notwendig  ist.  In  der  Sache 
begrtlndet  ist  er  keinesfalls.  Oder  sollte  er  etwa  diirch  die 
Berttcksichti^ng  desmiisikalischen  Unterrichte  gefordert  werden  ? 
Das  hiesse  diesem  eine  Bedeutiing  beilegen,  die  er  in  der  That 
nicht  beanspnichen  kann.  tJberdies  jcann  Kkvieninterricht 
sehr  wohl  privatim  betrieben  werden,  soweit  er  fiir  den  Eintritt  inH 
Seminar  notwendig  ist. 

Also  begrttndet  ist  die  Isolirung  des  Lehrerbildungsweges  in 
der  Sache  nicht.  Die  Abnormitftt  ist  niir  historisch  zu  begreifen, 
insofern  man  mit  der  GrUndimg  von  Lehrerseminaren  den  Anfang 
machte,  die  Sache  also  bei  dem  Kopf  anfing.  Erst  als  man 
merkte  dass  zu  einem  Kopf  doch  auch  ein  Unterbau  gehOrt,  der 
ihn  zu  tragen  hat,  fing  man  an  besondere  Vorbereitungsanstalton 
ins  Leben  zu  nifen,  die  die  notwendige  Vorbereitung  liefern 
soUten.  Dass  dies  oft  von  Seminarlehrem  geschah,  ist  nicht 
verwunderlich ;  merkten  sie  doch  am  allernieisten  am  eigencn 
Leibe,  was  fttr  Mtlhe  schlecht  vorbereitete  Seminaraspiranten  zu 
machen  pflegen.  Und  dass  der  Staat  sich  das  nihig  gefallen 
Hess,  dass  andere  ftir  ihn  in  die  vorhandene  Ltlcke  einsprangen,  ist 
ebenfalls  nicht  ^u  verwimdem  bei  der  Sparsamkeit,  die  bei  uns 
fttr  gewisse  Dinge  vorherrschend  ist.  Nur  die  mittleren  imd 
kleineren  Staaten  gingen  auch  hierin  voran,  indem  sie  die  Privat- 
prftparandien  tibernanmen  und  hie  und  da  mit  dem  Seminar 
verschmolzen.     (Silchsisches  System.) 

(iv.)  Wenn  dies  nun  auch  gegentiber  den  frtiheren  ungeord- 
neten  Zusttoden  ein  Fortschritt  genannt  werden  muss,  so  ist 
diese  Entwicklung  der  Sache  doch  zu  bedauem,  weil  damit  die 
Lehrerbildung  von  der  der  ttbrigen  Stftnde  losgelost  wurde. 
Zugleich  wurde  eine  Verfrtthung  der  Berufswahl  und  eine  gewisse 
Einengimg  des  Gesichtskreises  eingeftthrt,  wie  man  sie  vom 
Lehrei'stand  gern  fernhalten  mOche.  Wir  haben  hierftir  meines 
Wissens  nur  ein  Beispiel  in  der  Ausbildung  der  kttnftigen 
Offiziere,  die  durch  die  Kadetten-Anstalten  hindurch  gehen. 
Ob  dies  fttr  die  militarische  Ausbildung  einen  Vorzu^  bedeutet, 
wage  ich  nicht  zu  entscheiden ;  aber  das  weiss  ich  bestimmt,  dass 
fttr  die  Lehrerbildung  die  frtthzeitige  Abschliessung  von  grossem 
Nachteil  ist,  weil  damit  eine  gewisse  Abtrennung  von  den 
Volkskreisen  verbunden  ist,  mit  denen  spater  der  Lehrer  vielfach 
zusammen  lebt,  imd  die  Gefahr  einer  gewissen  Dressur  ad  hoc 
zu  nahe  liegt. 

Als  normale  Einrichtung  inOchte  ich  daher  die  betrachten, 
diedenjungen  Mann  mit  anderen  seines  Gleichen  zusammen 
aufwachsen,  arbeiten  imd  streben  lasst  bis  dahin,  wo  die  Zeit  fttr 
die  Berufswahl  gekommen  ist  und  die  Austeilung  der  Jugend 
in  die  verschiedenen  Fachschulen  erfolgen  muss. 

Den  nftchsten  Fortschritt  sehe  ich  also  darin,  dass  man  als 
Vorbereitungsanstalt  fttr  das  Seminar  eine  der  hoheren  Schulcn 
bestimmt,  cfadurch  wird  dem  bisherigen  Gang  das  Exclusive 
genommen.  Aber  welche  der  hoheren  Schulen  soil  gewfthlt 
werden  ?  Will  man  an  das  Bestehende  anknttpfen  und  nicht  in 
die  Luft  bauen,  so  kann  m.  E.  nur  die  Realscnule  fttr  jetzt  in 
Betrjicht  kommen,    Spatere  Zeiten  mogen  bei  stetem  Kultur- 


fdrtscilritt  det*  Gqsanitheit.  die  Ober-fieajsehule  l^ttWerL  ViXt 
jetzt  aber  dttrfte  dieso  Forderurig,  liaiileritlicn  ifiit  Mtltiksictlt  ftiif 
die  Besoldungsverhaltnisse,  die  doch  auch  niir  schrittwfeisfe' 
aufgebessert  zu  werdon  pflegen,  eine  aige  t/berspannung 
bodeuten.  Dagegen  ist  die  Forderung  des  liesuchs  einer  Real- 
schiile  schon  jetzt  durchftihrbar  imd  wtlrde  oflTenbar  eine  g^rosse 
Forderung  in  Lehrerbildimg  bedeuten.  Die  Bealschule,  lateinlos, 
bietet  AUes,  was  wir  als  Grimdlage  fllr  die  Seminarbildimg  jetzt 
wUnschen  kOnnen.  Auf  hOchste  Bildung  verzichtend,  ftthrt  sic 
doch  in  die  gegenwftrtige  Kultnr  ein. 

Die  Realschnlen  selbst  aber,  die  in  Preussen  gegenwartig  nur 
etwa  1,000  Schttler  jfthrlich  entlassen,  wilhrend  die  Preiissischen 
Seminare  jahrlich  etwa  3,300  Prttparanden  brauchen,  wttrden  an 
Lebensfahigkeit  bedeutend  gewinnen,  die  jetzt  leider  diirch  die 
unglUcksebge  Einrichtiing  die  mit  den  Berechtigungen  unserer 
hOneren  Scnulen  verknttpft  ist,  imterbimden  ist. 

Femer  ist  iinsere  Forderung  auch  ttberall  leicht  durchftihrbar, 
wo  das  Preussische  System  gilt.  Hier  ist  die  Lehrerbildung  noch 
beweglich.  Hier  kann  die  oestehende  Realschule  als  Vorbereit- 
ungsanstalt  ftlr  das  Seminar  bestimmt,und  die  bestehenden  Prttpa- 
randenschulen  in  Realschulen  imigewandelt  und  so  alien  denen 
geofFnet  werden,  die  eine  ttber  die  Volksschule  hinausgehende 
Bildung  sich  zu  erwerben  wttnschen  ohnc  Lehrer  werden  zu  wollen. 

Viel  schwieriger  liegt  die  Sache  da,  wo  das  sechsklassige 
Seminar  als  eine  grosso  in  sich  geschlossene  Anstalt  organisa- 
torisch  festgelegt  ist.  Ich  habe  diese  Organisation  wohl  historisch 
begreifiich,  aber  niemals  als  Ideal  betrachten  kOnnen,  weil 
die  Notwendigkeit  der  Trennunff  der  Allgemeinbildung  von  dor 
Fachbildung  die  jetzt  wohl  imbestritten  sein  dtlrfte,  auch  eino 
aussere  Trennung  in  zwei  verschiedene  AnsUlten  fordert.  Es 
kann  gewiss  auch  im  sechsklassigen  Seminar  Unter-und  Oberbau 
^ut  geschieden  werden,  aber  doch  bringt  die  Vereinigimg  aller 
Jahrgftnge  in  einer  Anstalt  verschiedene  Misshelligkeiten  niit 
sich,  die  bei  einer  Trenmmg  besser  vermieden  werden  kOnnen. 
Ich  hebe  folgende  besonders  hervor : — (1)  Ohne  Zweifel  begUn- 
stigen  kleinere  Schul-Systeme  die  Einheitlichkeit  im  Lehrer- 
Kollegium,  die  gegenseitige  Durchdringimg  der  einzelnen  Glieder, 
die  Geschlossenheit  der  Arbeit.  Der  t]influss  der  Erzieher  wird 
ira  kleineron  Kreis  gesteigert,  weil  in  engerem  Kreis  innigero 
Beziehungen  zwischon  LeLrcr  und  Schttler  sich  leichter  anbahnen. 

(2)  Vor  allem  wird  es  im  Interesse  des  Seminardirektors  liegen, 
dass  er  nur  das  Fachseminar  leitet.  Seine  Aufoabe  besteht  doch 
in  der  padagogischen  Ausbildung  und  in  der  fieeinflussung  der 
Characterbildung  der  angehenden  Lehrer.  Damit  hat  er  vollauf 
zu  thun.  Wird  seine  Herrschaft  weiter  ausgedehnt,  so  muss 
seine  Arbeit  an  Intensitftt  verlieren,  was  sie  an  Extension 
gewonnen.  Je  grosser  das  Schulsystem  ist,  ttber  das  er  gebietet, 
um  so  ftusserlicher  wird  seine  Thatigkeit,  um  so  mehr  Schreibwerk 
— die  Klage  aller  Direktoren — stellt  sich  ein. 

(3)  Welter  dttrfte  hervorzuheben  sein,  dass  doch  innerhalb  des 
sechsklassigen  Seminars  eine  sehr  verschiedene  disziplinarisch 
erziehliche  Behandlung  der  Zoglinge  stattfinden  muss.     Dass  sie 
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nergestellt  iind  durchgeftlhrt  werden  kann,  soil  nicht  bestrittcn 
werden.  Aber  es  ist  jedenfalls  hier  viel  schwieriger,  die  Grenzen 
zwischen  Gebundenheit  und  Freiheit  der  jtingeren  und  alteren 
Glieder,  die  doch  alle  einem  Organismus  angehoren,  iminer  jiiit 
der  notigen  Feiiiheit  aiifrecht  zii  halten  und  den  reehten  Uber- 
gang  der  iungen  Leiite  in  das  Amt  zu  vermitteln. 

(4)  Endlicn  niochte  icli  noch  darauf  hinweisen,  dass  cin 
ausserer  Einschnitt  in  dem  gesamten  Bildungsgang  von 
nnleugbaren  Vorteilen  ist.  Und  die  Entwicklung  im  Bildungs- 
gang unserer  hdheren  Berufssttode  bestatigt  dies  auch.  Dort 
sehen  Avir  folgende  Parallelen  : — 


£rziehuug8»chale  :  GyiunaHiuiii.  Fach»chule  :    Universitat ; 

,,  Ober-Realsclmle.  ,,  Politechnikum. 
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Auf  diesein  Wege,  denke  ich,  kanie  die  Lehrerbildungssaehe  in 
die  reclite  Reilie.  Die  sechsklassigen  Anstalten,die  eine  Ausnahuie 
verewigen,  haben  nur  einen  Vorteil:  Sie  sind  weniger  kost- 
spielig,  weil  ein  Organisnnis  billiger  ist  als  zwei.  Aber  darf  der 
Gcldpunkt  hier  Ausschlag  gebend  sein  /  Oberall  da  ajso,  avo  die 
Trennung  von  Vorbereitungsanstalt  und  Seminar  festgehalteii 
wird,  kann  die  Organisation  verwirklicht  werden,  die  auf  Grund 
obiger  Parallele  itlr  die  richtiffe  gehalten  werden  nuiss.  Der 
Fortschritt  wtlrde  einmal  bestexien  in  einer  grtindlicheren  uui- 
fassenderen,  genieinsauien  Vorbildung  und  in  Folge  dessen  in 
einer  besseren  fachnitonischcn  Ausrtistung  iin  Seminar. 

(v.)  Der  letzte  Wimsch,  der  sich  auf  die  Bildung  der  Volks- 
schuUehrer  bezieht,  betriftl  ihre  Fortbildung.  Bekanntlich  haben 
die  Lehrer  sie  selbst  nachdrticklicli  in  die  Hand  genommen,  wohl 
ftlhlend,  wolche  Lticken  ihre  Vorbildung  ihnen  gelassen.  Einzeln, 
im  freien  Zusammenschluss,  in  den  amtlichcn  Bezirks-Konferen- 
zen,  in  der  Grtlndung  von  Lesekrftnzchen  und  Bibliotheken  hat 
sich  das  Bedtlrfniss  nach  Fortbildung  Bahn  gebrochen.  Auch 
die  Universitilten  haben  ihnen  ihre  Pforten  geOfthet.  So  ist 
bekanntlich  durch  eine  Ministerial- Verordnung  im  KOnigreich 
Sachsen  vom  1  Juni  1865  und  vom  3  November  1874  der  Besuch 
der  Universitat  Leipzig  unter  gewissen  Einschrankungen  gestattet 
worden.  Der  Abschluss  der  Universitats-Studien  aber  kann 
nach  zweijahrigem  Studium  durch  ein  padagogisches  Examen 
bewirkt  werden.  Auch  im  Grossherzogtum  Sachsen  ist  die 
Universitat  Jena  mit  ihrem  pa^lagogischen  Seminar  seit  vielen 
Jahren  strebsamcn  Volksschullehrern  zugangig  gewesen.  Und 
dies  alles  gewiss  zum  grossen  Vorteil  (les  \olks-und  Mittel- 
schulwesens  in  diesen  Landern.  Nach  ihrem  Vorgang  sollten 
auch  die  tibrigen  deutschen  Universitaten  Einrichtimgen  treften, 
die  der  Fortbildung  der  VolksschuUehrer  hilfreiche  Untersttitzung 
gewahren  kOnnten.  Damit  wird  der  Ausbiidung  und  der  Laui- 
Dahn  der  Lehrer  eine  gleich  gute  Aussicht  erOffnet,  und  diese 
muss  ein  Stand  haben,  wenn  er  nicht  von  Unzufriedenheit 
innerlich  zerfressen  werden,  wenn  er  nicht  Einbusse  an  seiner 
Schaffenslust  erleidcn  soil.    Aber  ebenso   notwendig    braucht 
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unser  Schulwesen  tttchtig  vorbereitete  und  eut  ausgebildete 
Leute  fttr  unsere  Lehrer-Seininare,  Btlrgerschul-Kektorate,  Schul- 
inspektionen  u.s.w.  Aiif  solche  Weise  kann  die  Hochschiilc 
wirksain  in  die  FOrderunff  des  Volksschulwesens  mit  eingreifen, 
wfthrend  sie,  wie  es  zuweilen  verlangt  wird,  die  Ausbildimg  der 
Volksschullehrer  von  sich  weisen  muss,  schon  aus  rein  praktischen 
Grtinden.  Was  ietzt  nahe  an  200  Lehrerbildungsanstalten  im 
Reiche  leisten,  sollen  unsere  21  Hochschulen  vollbringen.  Das 
ist  unmOglich.  Bleiben  wir  aiif  dem  Boden  der  Wirklichkeit,  so  ist 
die  Einrichtung  der  Fortbildung  an  unseren  UniversitAten 
durchaus  erwtlnscht,  ihre  Durchfttnrbarkeit  diu'ch  die  langifthr- 
igen  Erfahrungen  in  Leipzig  und  Jena  erwiesen.  Hier  Kann 
also  der  Hebel  angesetzt  werden.  Mochte  vor  alleni  Preussen 
nachholen,  was  es  so  lange  versftumt  hat!  Ein  Anfang  ist 
soeben  gemacht  worden  in  der  Grtlndung  pftdagogischer 
Professuren  an  der  Universita.t  in  Halle  und  Berlin,  freilichzunftchst 
niir  fttr  die  Zwecke  des  Gjonnasialunterrichts,  wie  ich  oben 
gezeigt  habe.  Aus  diesen  Anfilngen  muss  sich  aber  mit  der  Zeit 
cine  hohere  und  weitere  Auf&ssung  von  der  Thfttigkeit  dieser 
piklagogischenZentralstellen  entwickeln;  dennman  kann  den  BUck 
nicht  kttnstlich  einengen  auf  die  Erziehung  der  oberen  Schichten, 
wonn  man  die  Erziehung  des  Volkes  als  etwas  Ganzes  fasst. 

Die  vorgetragenen  Gedanken  lassen  sich  nun  in  folgende  fttnf 
Leitsiitze  zusammen  drftngen : — 

1.  Volksbildung    una    Lehrerbildung    stehen    in    eineiu 

notwendigen  inneren  Zusammenhan^.  Die  Erkemitnis 
dieses  Zusammenhangs  bewahrt  emerseits  davor  die 
Lehrerbildung  zuruckschrauben,  andrerseits  in  sprung- 
weisem  Fortschritt  tiberspannen  zu  wollen. 

2.  In  engem  Anschluss  an  die  bisherige  Entwickekmg  sehen 

wir  eine  besonnene  Weiterbilaung  in  der  ersten 
Forderung  darin,  dass  der  Charakter  aes  Lehrerseminars 
als  einer  Fachbildungsanstalt  schftrfer  hervortreten 
muss,  als  es  bisher  geschehen  ist,  sowohl  un  Lehrplan 
wie  im  SchuUeben, 

3.  Dies  setzt  voraus,  dass  die  AUgemeinbildung,  die  wie 

ttberall,  so  auch  hier,  der  Berufsbildung  vorauszugehen 
hat,  breiter  und  tiefer  angelegt  wird  als  es  bis  jetzt  der 
Fall  war.  Hier  ist  also  zunachst  der  Hebel  anzusetzen  ; 
hier  liegt  die  dringendste  Forderung  der  Gregenwart  vor. 

4.  Demgemftss    muss    in    dem    Preussischen    System    die 

unzureichende  Prftparandenbildunff  beseitigt  und  dafUr 
die  Absolvienmg  einer  Realschufe  gefordert  werden. 
Wo  aber  das  sechsklassige  Seminar  a&  Lehrerbildungs- 
anstalt  eingerichtet  ist  (Sachsisches  System)  macht 
sich,  soweit  dies  nicht  schon  geschehen  ist,  die  Ein- 
ftthrung  einer  fremden  Sprache,  und  zwar  entweder  der 
franz5sischen  oder  der  englischen,  ndtig. 

5.  Zur  Fortbildung  des  Lehrerstandes  mOge  die  UniversitAt 

geOtfnet  werden,  wie  dies  im  KOnigreich  Sachsen  und 

im  Grossherzogtum  Sachsen  seit  langer  Zeit  der  Fall  ist 

In  tTbereinstimmung  mit  diesen  Satzen  nahmen  die  Abgeord- 
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neten  des  national-sozialen  Vereins  zu  Erfurt  (September  1897) 
folgende  Sfttze  an : 

I.  Wir  forden  fur  den  Stand  der  VoJksschuUehrer  und 
VolksschuUehrerinnen : 

1.  Ftlr  ihr  Streben  eine  bessere  Ausbildung,  d.  h.  Vorbildung 

aiif  einer  hoheren  Schule,  Ausbildung  in  einer  Fach- 
schule,  Gelegenheit  zur  Fortbildung  auf  der  Universitftt. 
(Errichtung  pftdagog.  Universitftts  -  Seminare  mit 
t)  bun^schulen.) 

2.  Fllr  ihr  Wirken,  Ui)  fachkundige  Ftlhrung,  d.h.  vor  allem 

Beseitigung  jeder  technischen  Aufeicht  durch  Glieder 
irgend  eines  anderen  Standes,  Fachaufsicht  von  den 
unteren  bis  zu  den  obersten  Instanzen,  (6)  Sitz  und 
Stimnie  im  Schulvorstande  auf  Grimd  freier  Wahl. 

3.  Filr  ihr  Leben  ausreichendes  Einkommen  und  rechte 

soziale  SteUung,  d.  h.  finanzielle  imd  soziale  Gleich- 
stellung  mit  den  mittleren  Staatsbeamten. 

II.  Ftlr  den  Stand  der  Lehrer  hoherer  Schulen  verlangen 
wir  die  Durchftihning  der  finanziellen  und  sozialen  GleichsteUung 
mit  dem  Richterstand. 

B.   OrGANISATIONSFRAGE  des  ScpULWESENS 

I. — Steady  Kirche,  Geineinde,  FirniUien. 

Eine  ttichtige  Lehrerbildimg  bildet  die  Gewahr  filr  eine  tttchtige 
Volkserziehung.  Letztere  wird  allgemein  betra^htet  als  eine 
notwendige  Voraussetzung  fiir  nationale  Kraft  und  Wohlfahrt 
und  in  unsem  Zeiten  vor  allem  auch  als  ein  wesentliches  Mittel 
zur  Herstellung  des  sozialen  Friedens.  Beides  liegt  uns  am 
Herzen  :  Nationale  Starkung  und  soziale  Gesundung.  Deshalb 
wird  die  Frage  hftuiig  aufgeworfen  und  besprochen :  Was  kann 
durch  die  5ffentliche  Erziehung  geleistet  werden  um  das  Volk 
national  und  wirtschaftlich  zu  heben,  und  was  kann  sie  dazu 
beitragen  soziale  Misstftnde  zu  beseitigen. 

Allgemein  wird  anerkannt,  dass  unser  5flfentliches  Schulwesen 
scit  den  Freiheitskriegen  bestrebt  gewesen  ist,  Liebe  und 
Begeistenmg  fdr  den  vaterlftndischen  Boden,  ftlr  die  vater- 
landische  Geschichte  und  Entwickelung  in  die  Herzen  der 
Jugond  zu  pflanzen.  Femcr  wird  anerkannt,  dass  unser  Fach- 
l^ildungswesen  ftlr  die  verschiedenen  wirtschaftlichen  Arbeits- 
zweigc  eine  hohe  Stufe  der  Vervollkommnung  im  Dienste  der 
Tcchnik  und  der  Industrie  erreicht  hat  imd  rastlos  bemtlht  ist, 
weitere  Stufen  der  Vervollkommnung  zu  erklimmen. 

Anders  lie^t  die  Sache  auf  der  sozialen  Seite. 

Mit  dem  wirtschaftlichen  Leben  hat,  wie  wir  sagten,  die  Schul 
vortrefHich  Schritt  gehalten.  Aber  hat  sie  auch  Schritt  gehalten 
mit  den  Vertodeningen,  die  dasHSOziale  Leben  im  Laufe  des 
Jahrhunderts  hervorgerufen  hat?  Diese  Frage  hat  nicht  nur  imter 
den  Schulmftnnem  eine  lebhafte  Bewegung  hervoi^erufen,  die 
unter  dem  Namen  der  Schulreform  ihre  Wellen  bis  in  die  h5ch- 
sten  Regionen  hinein  schlug,  sondem  die  politischen  Parteien 
grift'en  sauuiitlichbestimmte  runkle  aus  den  Forderungen  heraus, 
die  ihren  Anschauungen  besonders  zusagten.    Daraus  entstanden 


S<;hulprograiuine,  ausserordontlich  verschieden,  widerspiegelnd 
die  aiiijeinander^ehendcn  Weltanschauiingen  und  sieh  ^e^en- 
sf'itig  bekftmpfend.  Wahrend  die  Anhanger  der  katholisclieu 
Kirche  die  Schiile  als  ein  Eeclesristieiim  betrachton  iind  sic 
dein  Staate  entreissen  mOchten,  stelit  die  Mehrzahl  des  Volkes 
aiifder  Seite  derer,  die  die  Schule  als  ein  Politicum  ansehen. 
Daiiiit  soil  allerdings  nicht-eine  Alleinherrschaft  des  Staates  auf 
diesem  Gebiet  vertreten  werden,  weil  sie  niir  zii  leieht  zii  eiiier 
bureaukratijsclien  Behandlung  der  Erziehungsangelegenheiten 
ausartet,  die  diese  durchaiis  nicht  vertragen  kdiinen.  Alle 
^eistigen  Angelegenheiten  verlangen  eine  gewisse  Freiheit  der 
Bewegung, wennsieffedeihensollen.  Jede  Anordnimg,diehiergege- 
ben  wird,muss  auf  innere  Zustimmung  imd  Beteiligimg  recnnen, 
wenn  sie  wirksani  werden  und  nicht  bloss  auf  dem  rapier  bleibeii 
soil.  Die  Mitarbeit  der  beteiligten  Interessenten  sichert  am 
l)esten  ein  gesundes  Leben  und  einen  gesicherten  Fortschritt. 
Zu  den  Interessenten  nun,  die  hier  in  Betracht  koiimien, 
gchoren,  tikiat  und  Gemeinde,  die  beide  tUchtige  Btirger  und 
Btirgerinnen  erzogen  haben  woUen,  die  Kirche,  die  an  dor 
religiOsen  Erziehung  der  Jugend  ein  starkes  Interesse  besitzt,  und 
die  Ffunilie,  der  die  Kinder  in  erster  Linie  zugehOren,  die  audi 
am  starksten  es  empfindet,  ob  sie  geraten  oder  missraten,  die 
(laniit  das  ursprttnglichste  und  nattirlichste  Recht  auf  Erzichunjj 
in  Anspruch  nehnien  kann. 

So  unbestriiten  dies  ist,  so  hat  die  historischc  Entwickehuig  bei 
uns  ini  allgenieinen  sieh  doch  so  vollzo^en,  dass  der  Stacd  inunor 
niehr  die  Angelegenheiten  der  Often tlichen  Erziehung  an  sieh 
nahni  und  den  Einfluss  der  Familien  damit  zurtickdrangte,  so 
dass  man  mit  Recht  von  einer  weitgehenden  Zentralisation  mit 
Hilfe  dor  Bureaukratie  sprechen  kann.  Gemeinde  und  Kirche 
wurden  zwar  zur  Mitarbeit  herangezogen,  die  ersterc  zur 
Besorgung  ttusserer  Angelegenheiten  (Schulbau)  und  zur 
Ubemahme  mancherlei  Scnullasten,  dieletztere  in  weitgehender 
Weise  zur  Ersparung  von  Schulaufsichtsbeamten  und  zur 
Beeinflussung  der  Jugenderziehung  in  kirchlicheni  Sinne.  Die 
geistliche  Scnulaufsiclit  ist  nun  zwar  in  den  kleineren  Staaten 
vielfach  aufgehoben  worden,  in  Preussen  aber  dauert  dieser 
Zustand  noch  fort,  ein  Zustand,  der  vielfach  die  Entwickelung 
d(^r  Schule  gehemmt  und  eine  nicht  geringe  Abneigimg  zwischen 
Kirche  unci  Schule,  zwischen  Geistlichen  und  Lehrem  her- 
vorgerufen  und  fortdauernd  verscharft  hat. 

Line  vernilnftige  Schulorganisation,  die  auf  soziale  Ventdltnanc/ 
hin  angelegt  sein  muss,  wird  also  in  erster  Linie  auf  einer 
gcrechten  Erwttgung  der  Anspitlche  gegrtindet  sein  mttssen,  die 
(lie  einzelnen  Schuhnteressenten.erhehen  konnen. 

Dies  Iftuft  im  wesentlichen'  auf  eine  gesunde  Dezentt'iduftdion 
hinaus,  wie  sie  in  den  kleineien  deutschen  Staaten  bereits  in 
gUnstiger  Weise  eingeftihrt  worden  ist  imd  in  einigen  Punkten 
noch  weitergeftihrt  werden  kann.  Somit  bringen  wir  dus 
Prinzip  der  l^^clhf^t re ru^dt a  ng  ixxich  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schul- 
wesens  zur  Geltung.     Danach  werden,  lun  nur  die  aussersteu 
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Umrisse  aiiziulouten,  im  Sch  ulvorstand  die  Vcrtreter  der  Faniilicn 
eines  bestiiniiiten  Schulbezirksoder  einer  Schiilgemeinde  vereinigt; 
aus  Vertretem  der  Schiilvorstilnde  aber  wird  die  Sclndaynode 
gebildet.  Auf  solche  Weise  wird  dem  Familien-Prinzip  Rechnung 
getraffen,  unser  Offentliches  Schulwesen  durch  diese  Mitwirkiing 
der  i*  ainilienvertretungen  in  der  That  zu  einer  gemeinsamen 
5ttentlichen  Angelegenneit  erhoben^  wird  damit  den  Gefahren 
einer  oft  einseitigen  liureaukratie  entzogen.  In  enger  Bertlhrung 
mit  dem  Leben  wird  es  selbst  an  Leben  gewinnen.  Mit  der 
Anerkenniing  der  Faniilien-Rechte  wird  aber  nicht  nur  das 
Prinzip  der  Selbsh'ervxdtuTig,  sondem  auch  das  Prinzip  der 
Oewissensfreiheit  hoch  gehoben.  Der  Kampf  der  politischen  und 
religiOsen  Parteien  urn  die  Schule  wird  aufhoren,  wenn  den 
FamUien  die  Entscheidung  dartlber  ziigeschoben  wird,  in 
welchem  Geiste  die  Erziehimg  ihrer  Kinder  erfolgen,  welchen 
religiOsen  Charakter  vor  allem  die  Schulerziehung  tragen  soil. 
Wir  mttssen  von  imserem  Standpunkt  aus  jeden  Zwang  in 
relififiosen  Dingen  zurtisckweisen,  also  auch  jeden  Zwang  seitens 
der  Staatsgewalt  inbezug  auf  die  religiose  Jugenderziehung.  Ein 
solcher  Zwang  wird  aber  thatsftchlich  ausgetibt,  wenn  einesteils 
die  Konfessionschule  als  die  massgebende,  andrerseits  die 
Simultanschule  als  die  allein  richtige  Fomi  der  Staatsschule 
offiziell  durchgesetzt  wird.  Vielmehr  kOnnen  hierttber  im  Geiste 
evangelischer  Freiheit  nur  6i<d  Faniilien  seVost  entscheiden.  Sie 
haben  zu  bestimmen : 

1.  Ob  sie  ihre  Kinder  in  Konfessionsschulen  oder 

2.  In  Simultanschulen 

erziehen  und  unterrichten  lassen  woUen.  Ebenso  muss  den 
Dissidenten  das  Recht  zugestanden  werden  zur  Grtindung  von 
Schulen  sich  zu  vereinigen.  Das  Familienprinzip  bedeutet  also 
Freiheit ;  GeAvissensfreiheit  und  Selbsttodigkeit  in  der  Verwal- 
tung  der  Schule.  Auf  andre  Weise  kommen  wir  nicht  zu  einem 
gerechten  und  friedlichen  Ausgleich  in  unserer  5ftentlichen 
Schulerziehung.  Dem  wird  nun  nicht  selten  entgegen  gehalten, 
dass  die  Familien  zu  einer  solchen  Heranziehung  noch  nicht 
reif  seien,  ja  dass  sie  selbst  ihre  Mitwirkung  ablehnten,  in  dem 
Bewusstsem,  dass  die  Schulangelegenheiten  bisher  von  Staats- 
wegen  in  vortrefflicher  Weise  besorgt  worden  seien.  Sie  verhalten 
sich  dem  Gedanken  der  Mitarbeit  ganz  gleichgttltig  gegen- 
liber,  indem  sie  sagen,  die  Beam  ten  seien  ia  dazu  da,  diese  besorg- 
ten  die  nOtigen  Sachen  schon.  Sie  selbst  aber  mOchten  am 
liebsten  aus  dem  Spiel  bleiben.  Das  ist  der  Standpunkt  des 
Indifferentismus,  der  sich  namentUch  da  geltend  machen  wird 
wo  keine  konfessionellen  Gegensatze  spielen,  und  ein  ttlchtiges 
Beamtentum  sich  die  Hebung  des  Schulwesens  an^elegen  sein 
Iflsst.  Dass  ein  solcher  Indifferentismus  der  Famdien  aber  in 
Avichtigen  Dingen  der  Lebensftihrung  nicht  als  Ideal,  nicht  al? 
ein  fortzuschleppender  Zustand  beachtet  werden  darf,  ist  doch 
gewiss  klar.  Darum  gilt  es,  die  GeivU^en  zu  wecken  und  auf  die 
Aufgaben  hinzuweisen,  die  jeder  selbstbewusste,  thatkrafti^e 
BtirG^er  in  Sachen  der  Existenz  auf  sich  nehmen  muss,  die  Pflicn- 
ten  klar  zu  machen,  die  er  hier  zu  erfallen  h^U 
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Ein  andrer  Einwand  stellt  sich  aiif  den  Standpiinkt,  dass  die 
Simultanschule  die  allein  richtige  Form  sei,  well  die  konfession- 
ellen  Gegensatze  tlberbrttckt  wttrden.  Sie  also  in  konfessionell 
gemischten  Gegenden  die  allein  erstrebenswerte  Schulform. 
Wir  erkennen  sie  an,  wenn  sie  auf  der  gemeinsamen  Fordenmg 
der  katholischen  iind  der  evangelischen  Eltem  beruht,  wenn  die 
praktisclien  Verhaltnisse  in  kleinen  Geineinden  diese  Schulfonn 
empfehlen — aber  wir  wenden  iins  in  aller  Scharfe  gegen  sie,  wenn 
sie,  als  die  alleinige  Schule  von  Staatswegen  eingefimrt  werden  soil. 
Einein  solchen  GeAvissenszwang  konnen  wir  niemals  beistimmen. 

Darum  nochmals  :  Esgiebtnur  ei/ie/?  Weg,  den  Familien  die 
Freiheit  der  Bestimniung  ziizuschieben — und  daniit  selbst  eine 
heilsame  Erziehiing  des  Volkes  zu  grosserer  Selbstandigkeit  und 
Charakter  herbeizuftihren. 

Unsere  Schulen  sind  mit  Recht  die  geistigen  Ernahningszentren 
genannt  worden.  Unter  ihnen  nimmt  die  Volksachule  die  wich- 
tigste  Stelhmg  ein,  da  der  grosste  Teil  unserer  Kinder  in  den 
Volksschulen  mre  geistige  Nanrung  erhalten.     (90  per  cent.) 

II.  Allgeinelne  Volksschule. 

Deshalb  mtlssen  wir  ziinRchst  auf  eine  zeitgemass  gestaltete, 
wohl  ausgestattete,  alien  zugftngliche  Volksschule  dringen.  Sie 
muss  zu  einem  krftftig  wirkenden  Institut  sozialpsychologischer 
Hygiene  ausgebaut  werden.  Das  ist  eine  der  dringendsten 
Forderungen  unserer  Zeit,  vor  allem  vom  Standpunkt  der 
christlichen  Ethik  aus.  Heute  aber  wird  vielfach  noch  die  Volks- 
schule nur  als  eine  Art  Armenschule  betrachtet,  gerade  gut 
genug,  um  den  Kindern  der  breiteren  Massen  die  nOtigsten 
Kenntnisse  und  Fertigkeiten  beizubringen. 

Mit  dieser  Auffassung  muss  gebrochen  werden,  da  sie  unchrist- 
lich  und  inhuman  ist.  Ihr  stellen  wir  die  Forderung  entgegen, 
dass  eine  allgemeine  Volksschule  e  gerichtet  werden  muss 
ftlr  alle  Kinder  aller  Stande.  Sie  bilde  die  gemeinsame  Grund- 
lage,  den  breiten  Unterbau  unseres  gesamten  Schul-  und 
Budimgswesens.  In  ihr  komme  der  Gedanke  der  Zusammen- 
gehOrigkeit  aller  Glieder  unseres  Volkes  zu  lebendigem  Ausdruck 
und  des  organischen  Aufbaues  unseres  gesamten  Schulwesens. 
Eine  solche  Einrichtung  ist  geeignet  sozial  versOhnend  zu 
wirken.     Darum  fordern  wirsie  in  erster  Linie. 

1.  Eimvand. — Sie  ntitzt  nichts;  das  Leben  ist  starker,  als 
die  Schule.  Gewiss !  Man  erwarte  nicht  zu  viel  von  ihr.  Die 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nord-Anjerika  besitzen  diesen 
allgememen  Unterbau,  und  zwar  in  sehr  ausgedehnter  Weise. 
Trotsden  tritt  bekanntlich  dort  dor  Gegensatz  zwischen  Arm  und 
Reich,  ZwischenVornehni  und  Goring  in  sehr  scharferWeisehcrvor. 

Aber  es  ist  doch  koine  Frago,  dass  wenn  auch  das  Leben  die 
sozialen  Untcrschiede  immor  in  einer  gowisson  Scharfe  hervor- 
treten  lasst,  in  keinem  Fall  die  Schule  berufon  ist,  diese  Unter- 
schiede  ihrerseits  noch  zu  verscharfon. 

Ahnlich  wie  die  Kirche  hat  die  Schule  in  erster  Linie  die 
Aufgabe,  das  rein  Menschliche  zu  betonen,  versohnend  zu  wirken, 
das  Trennende  mOglichst  zurtlckzudrangen  und  den  Gedanken 
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der  ZusammengehOrigkeit  aller  Volksgenossen  recht  stark  zu 
betonen.  Deshalb  verlangen  wir  die  allgemeine  Volksschule 
iind  wtinchen,  dass  die  Sjpaltiing,  die  durch  die  Teilimg  der 
Kultiirarbeit  gefordert  wira,  erst  eintrete,  wenn  man  tlbersehen 
kann,  in  welche  Arbeitssphare  das  Blind  spater  seiner  Beanlagung 
nach  einzuftihren  ist.  Die  Vorschulen  bei  den  hoheren 
Schulen  mUssen  beseitigt  werden.  Ich  kann  mich  kurz  fassen, 
da  diese  Frage  bei  iins  auf  allgemeine  Zustimmung  rechnen 
kann.  Hinweisen  will  ich  niir,  dass  Kulturminister  Bosse  ein 
warmer  Freund  der  allgemeinen  Volksschule  ist,  dass  die  ganze 
deutsche  Lehrerschaft  seit  Jahrzehnten  diese  Forderimg  aui  ihre 
Fahnen  geschrieben  hat  und  dass  die  allgemeine  Volksschule  in 
Bayem  bereits  verwirklicht  ist. 

2.  Einvxind.—Vom  Standpunkt  der  Psychologic  sagt  man, 
Kinder  verschiedenster  Begabung  k5nnen  nicnt  zusammen 
unterichtet  werden.  Das  ist  ricntig.  Es  herrscht  bei  den 
neuaufgenommenen  Schtilem  der  verschiedenen  Stftnde  anfangs 
ein  grosser  Unterschied  in  intellektueller  Beziehung.  Man  hat 
auch  Beftlrchtungen  in  moraUscher  Hinsicht  ausgesprochen. 
Das  ist  ein  Vorurteil,  denn  reich  sein  heisst  nicht  gut  sein  und 
arm  sein  nicht  schlecht.  Wie  aber  sind  solche  geistigen  Unter- 
schiede,  die  in  der  Erziehunff  vor  der  Schulzeit  begrtlndet  liegen, 
zu  besiegen  ?  Ganz  sicher  KOnnen  sie  gemildert  werden  durch 
die  Einrichtung  von  Volkskindergarten  itir  die  SprOsslinge  der 
geringeren  Leute.  Dagegen  hebt  sich  ein  anderer,  gewichtigerer 
Widerspnich.  Wir  vertreten  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  Schule  das 
Selbstbestimnumgsrecht  der  Familien.  Wie  nun  wenn  reiche, 
vomehme  Familien  die  allgemeine  Volksschule  ablehnen  ?  Wir 
konnen  nichts  anderes  thun,  als  sie  gewahren  lassen  ;  wir  kOnnen 
sie  direkt  nicht  zwingen.  Viefleicht  halten  gegenwftrtige 
Volksschulzustande  diese  Familien  ab,ihre Kinder  der  Volksschiue 
zu  tlbergeben.  Dieser  ablehnenden  Stimmung  kann  am  wirk- 
samsten  begegnet  werden  durch  grllndliche  Verbessening  der 
Schuleinrichtungen.  Es  sind  grosse  Fortschritte  nOtig*  sonder- 
lich  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Schumygiene,  um  billigen  Forderungen 
voUiggerechtzu  werden.  Um  nur  ernes  anzuftihren:  Dietlberfttllten 
Klassenmtlssen  endlich  aufhoren.  Das  Maximum  der  Schttlerzahl 
einer  Klasse  sei  40,  wahrend  es  gegenwartig  oft  80  betra^t. 
Gerade  die  kleinere  Schttlerzahl  in  den  Privatschulen  wirkt 
anziehendaufdenEntschlussvomehmerEltem.  Um  die  Segnimgen 
der  allgemeinen  Volksschule  aber  mOglicbst  wirksam  zu  gestalten 
ist  dieser  Unterbau  nicht  zu  kurz  zu  bemessen,  drei  Jahre  sind 
ungenttgend ;  es  empfiehlt  sich  vielmehr  ein  fttn^ahriger  gemein- 
samer  Unterricht. 

Die  damit  verbundene  Forderung  der  Schulgeldfreiheit  und  der 

Unentgeltlichkeit  der  Lehr-und  Lernmittel  in  der   Volksschule 

geht    von    dem    Gedanken    aus,    den     divneren     Volksklassen 

eine  Erleichtenm^  zu  schaften,  die  gewiss  nicht  gering  anzu- 

schlagen  sein  dtirf'te  und  damit  einen  Beitrag  zum  sozialen  Aus- 

gleich  zu  liefem.  Andrerseits  AvirddadurchdemUnterrichtsbetrieb 

msofem    eine   grosse    Untersttttzung    zuteil    als    dadurch    die 

Unregelmassigkeit  und  Ungleichmassigkeit    in    den   Lehr-imd 

Lem-Mitteln  beseitigt  wttrde,  die  haufig  durch  den  Mangel  bei  den 
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anneren  Schalem  hervorgenifen  wird  und  viol  unnotige  Mtihe 
ixnd  Arger  dem  Erzieher  verursacht. 

So  hat  die  Forderimg  eine  theoretische  und  eine  praktische 
Seite,  die  beide  zii  ihren  Gunsten  sprechen. 

Mankann  zwar  den  Einwand  erheben,  dass  die  Eltenireekte 
gestarkt  wtlrden,  wenn  man  die  Elte/mpjlichten  kr^ftige ;  dass  es 
also  im  Interesse  der  Erziehimg  liege,  die  Eltempjlichten  nicht  zu 
sehr  abziischwachen.  Es  mag  dies  durchaus  rich  tig  sein;  aber 
wir  meinen,  auch  nach  Authebung  der  Schulgeld-und  Lernmittel- 
Pflicht  bliebe  den  Eltern  noch  genug  zu  than  Ubrig.  Ferner  hat 
man  eingewendet,  dass  die  Kinder  mit  den  gelieferten  Bttchern 
U.S.W.  zu  leichtsinnig  umgehen  wtlrden,  da  aucn  die  KontroUe  der 
Eltern  fehlen  wtirde.  Diese  Gefahr  ist  gewiss  vorhanden,  muss 
iber  durch  den  Eintiuss  des  Lehrers  im  Bund  mit  den  Eltern 
•jaOgUchst  beseitigt  werden. 

Der  soziale  Gesichtspvbiikt  erscheint  mir  auch  hier  ausschlagge- 
Dend.  Er  aber  weist  auch  darauf  hin,  dass  wir  hier  nicht  generali- 
sieren  dtlrfen.  Denn  setzen  wir  die  Einftihrung  dor  allgemeinen 
Volksschule  voraus,  so  wtlrden  dann  auch  die  Kinder  der  reichsten 
Eltern  an  der  Befreiung  teilnehmen,  imd  das  erscheint  mir  ein 
Unding.  Ich  kann  daher  die  Forderung  nur  gelten  lassen  ftlr 
alle  die  Schichten,  ftlr  die  die  angegebene  Befreiung  zur  Not  wen- 
digkeit  wtirde.  Dazu  dtlrften  zimachst  alle  die  gehoren,  die  von 
der  direkten  Einkommen-Steuer  befreit  sind.  Weiter  kann  man 
ja  auch  die  unteren  Steuerstufen  noch  dieses  Rechtes  teilhaftig 
machen ;  ich  wende  mich  mir  dagegen,  aus  5ffentlichen  Mitteln 
auch  die  zu  untersttltzen,  die  einer  solchen  Hilfe  absolut  nicht 
bedtlrfen. 

Im  Anschluss  hieran  vertreten  wir  die  weitere  Forderung,  dass 
begabten  Kindern  unbemittelter  Eltern  eine  ausreichende  XJnter- 
sttltzimg  aus  Offentlichen  Mitteln  zu  teil  werde,  damit  sie  eine 
hohere,  ihrer  Begabung  entsprechende,  Ausbildung  erlangen 
kdnnen. 

Es  mag  dies  jetzt  schon  hie  und  da  geschehen ;  der  Wohl- 
thfttigkeitssinn  hat  sich  ja  auch  hierin  bethfttigt ;  aber  hier,  wie 
tlberal],  doch  nicht  in  ausreichendem  Masse.  Aber  es  muss  mehr 
geschehen,  denn  aus  den  breiten  Volksschichten  mtlssen  immer 
neue  Krafte  in  die  ftlhrenden  Kreise  hineinwachsen  um  die 
abgenutzten  und  degenerierten  zu  ersetzen.  Andre  freilich 
meinen,  man  soUe  das  Gelehrten — und  Gebildeten-Proletariat 
nicht  noch  vergr5ssem  helfen.  Der  Thatsache  aber  gegenUber, 
dass  nicht  selten  unbegabte  Kinder  doch  durch  die  nOheren 
Bildungsstufen  hindurchgeschoben  werden  kraft  der  Stellung  und 
der  bevorzugten  finanziellen  Lage  der  Eltern,  sei  oaraut 
hingewiesen,  aass  ein  Ausgleich  darin  gesehen  werden  muss,  wenn 
den  begabten  Kindern  der  unbemitttelten  Klassen  ihr  Vorwarts- 
streben  nicht  abgeschnitten  werde  nur  wegon  ihrer  minder 
gtlnstigen  finanziellen  Lage.  Wenn  man  bedenkt,  wie  viele  geistig 
ttichtig  Beanlagte  doch  verktlmmem  in  der  Not  der  Verhaltnisse, 
und  wie  viel  Krafte  dadurch  unserem  Volk  verloren  gehen,  so 
erscheint  es  auch  im  Interesse  des  Ganzen  durchaus  geboten,  den 
Begabten  aber  minder  Bemittelten  das  Emporsteigen  in  hohere 
Berufe  und  Thtttigkeiteu  zu  ermOglichen, 
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III.  FortbildwiigsschvZen  und  FacliachuLen. 

Die  vierte  Forderung  bezieht  sich  auf  die  aUgemeine, 
ohligatorische  Fortbildimgsschule.  Mit  vollem  Recht  wird  die 
Frage  aufgeworfen,  ob  fttr  die,  welche  mit  dem  14.  Lebensjahr  die 
Schiile  verlassen  mtlssen,  um  dem  Erwerb  nachziigehen,  nun  ihre 
Bildungszeit  abgeschlossen  sei,  ob  das  ihr  Anteil  Weiben  soil,  was 
die  VolKsschule  ihnen  fttr  das  Leben  mitgiebt. 

Wir  mtissen  die  Frage  vemeinen.  So  ttichtig  die  Volksschule 
erzieherisch  und  intellektuell  gearbeitet  haben  ma^,  es  ist  doch 
nicht  ausreichend  und  kann  nicht  ausreichend  sem.  Denn  die 
Zeit  vom  6-14.  Lebensjahr  ist  zu  kurz  und  die  Periode  vom  14. 
Lebensjahr  an  bis  zum  Eintritt  ins  Militar  ist  gerade  fttr  die 
jugendliche  Entwickelung  hochst  bedeutungsvoU.  Die  jungen 
Leute  beginnen  nach  dem  Austritt  aus  der  Schule,  nach  der 
Konfirmation  sich  freier  zu  regen  und  zu  bewegen.  Damit 
nehmen  sie  eine  Menge  von  Eindrttcken  auf,  denen  nur  zu  viele 
kritiklos  erliegen.  Das  ist  eine  Thatsache.  Und  die  bttrgerliche 
Gesellschaft  kennt  sie  auch,  ergeht  sich  in  vielerlei  Klagen  tiber 
die  heranwachsende  Jugend,  ihre  Genussucht,  ihre  Begehrlichkeit, 
ihre  Zttgellosigkeit,  schreibt  in  bequemer  Selbstttberhebung  alles 
auf  das  Konto  der  gottlosen,  verfttnrerischen  Sozialdemokratie — 
aber  thut  selbst  so  gut  wie  nichts  dazu,  um  die  Lttcke  auszufttllen 
und  der  Verftthrung  wirksam  entge^en  zu^treten. 

Wie  viel  besser  haben  es  auch  hierin  die  Kinder  der  hoheren 
Stdnde.  Ihr  Bildungsgang  ist  genau  geregelt  und  geht  in 
gerader  Linie  unter  steter  Ftthrung  und  Obhut  auf  das  Ziel  hin. 
Schritt  reiht  sich  an  Schritt,  fttr  alles  ist  vortrefHich  gesorgt. 
Aber  bei  der  grossen  Masse  des  Volkes  klafft  eine  Lticke. 
Zwischen  Volksschule  und  Militar  ist  die  Jugend  sich  selbst 
tiberlassen  in  der  geffthrlichsten  Zeit  der  Entwickelung.  Einige 
Ansatze  zur  Fursorge  sind  ja  vorhanden  von  Kirchhchen,  von 
Privat-Vereinen  una  in  einigen  kleineren  Staaten  von  Staats 
wegen.  Aber  wie  imvoUkommen  sind  alle  diese  Einrichtunffen 
una  wie  wenige  treflfen  sie  unter  der  Masse  der  Jugend.  Wo  aber 
gegenwftrtig  Fortbildungsschulen  eingerichtet  sind,  da  ist  die 
Kursusdauer  zu  kurz,  sie  dauert  vom  14-16.  Jahr,  imd  die 
Unterrichtszeit  ist  zu  kurz  (4  St.),  noch  dazu  Abends.  Der 
erzieherische  Einfluss  ist  gleich  null. 

Zusammenfassend  erheben  wir  fol  gende  Forderungen : — 

1.  Die  Organisation  des  Offentlichen  Erziehungswesens  ist 

insofem  Sache  des  Staates,  als  er  das  gesamte  Schul- 
und  Bildungswesen  tiberwacht  und  gesetzgeberisch 
regelt.  Dieses  ist  auf  den  Prinzipien  der  Gewissens- 
freiheit  und  der  Selbstverwaltung  in  konstitutioneller 
Weise,  aufzubauen,  um  den  beteiligten  Interessenten, 
den  Famihen,  Gemeinden  und  religiOsen  Gemeinschaften 
genttgenden  Platz  fttr  wirksame  Mitarbeit  zu  schaffen, 
wie  cue  Gefahren  einer  einseitigen  Schul-Bureaukratie 
zu  vermeiden.  Privatschulen  unter  staatlicher  Aufsicht 
sind  zuzulassen. 

2.  Wir  verlangen  einen  genieinsamen    Unterbau  fttr  alle 

Schulanstalten  die  "  Allgemeine  Volksschule."    (Besei- 
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tigimg  der  Vorschulen  an  staatlichen  iind  koinmunalen 
Schulanstalten.)  Um  die  allgemeinen  Volksschulen 
lebensfahig  zii  vestal  ten,  muss  vor  allem  die  tjber- 
■  ftillimg  der  Schiuldassen  vermieden  werden.  Die  Zahl 
der  Kinder  darf  in  eincr  Klasse  nicht  liber  40  betragen. 

3.  Wir  fordem   Unenffjeltlichkeit  des  Unterrichts  und  der 

Lehrmittel,  ferner  aiisreichende  finanzielle  Ausrtlstiing 
aus  ofFentlichen  Mitteln  zum  Besuch  hoherer  Schulen 
fttr  begabte  Kinder  imbemittelter  Eltem. 

4.  Wir  erstreben  fUr  die  niannliche  und  weibliche  Jugend  eine 

dj^entliclie  erzieheriecJte  Fursorge  und  eine  gut  einge- 
richtete  aUgenieine  ohligatorische  FatibUdungsschule 
vorn  14.  bis  18.  Lebensjahre,  die  nicht  nur  intellektuell 
f5rdern,  sondern  auch  erzieherisch  wirken  soil.  Ein 
weitergehendes  Bildungsbedtirfhis  kann  durch  die 
Volkshochschulen,  Volkslesehallen,  Volksbtichereien 
und  gemeinntltzigen  Vereine  befriedigt  werden. 

IV.  Die  hoheren  Schulen  :  GymnaHien^  Realschiilen 

Die  letzte  Ordnung  dieser  Schulen  wurde  in  Preussen  durch 
die  Minis terial-VerfUgungen  aus  dera  Jahre  1892  herbeigeftlhrt. 
Sie  waren  der  Ausfluss  der  Beratungen,  die  im  Dezember  1890 
im  Kultus-Ministerium  in  Berlin  unter  der  Teilnahme  des 
deutschen  Kaisers  stattgefunden  hatten.  Damit  ist  zwar  eine 
Neuordnung  eingefahrt,  aber  keine  abschliessende  Entscheidung. 
Denn  niemand  ist  niit  ihr  zufrieden.  Die  klassischen  Philologen, 
die  konservativen  Gymnasialpadagogen  jammem  vor  allem  tlber 
die  Verktlrzung  aer  Lateinstunden  im  Gymnasium  unci 
behaupten,  das  Ziel  nicht  mehr  erreichen  zu  kOnnen.  Die 
Anhanger  der  Realschulen  sind  unzufrieden,  dass  die  Bildung 
ihrer  Anstalten  vom  Staate  noch  immer  so  geriQg  geschatzt  werde, 
dass  ihnen  Berechtigungen  versagt  bleiben,  die  nur  die  Lateia- 
schule  besitzt.  Alte  klassische  und  moderne  Bildung*  stehen 
einander  gegentiber ;  die  erstere  behauptet  noch  das  Feld.  Aber 
es  ist  heiss  umstritten.  Schrittweise  verliert  die  altklassische 
Bildung  an  Boden.  Der  Entlatinisierungsprozess  macht  taglich 
Fortschritte.  Dies  zeigt  sich  auf  alien  Gebieten,  auch  auf 
dem  der  Schule.  Beweis  daftlr  ist,  dass  die  so  gennant.  Reform - 
Gymnasien  (Frankfurt  a/M.  u.  a.)  immer  mehr  Frcunde 
gewinnen  una  anscheinend  die  Schulen  der  Zukunft  sein  werden. 
Die  Hauptandening  besteht  darin,  dass  mit  dem  Franzosischen 
der  fremdsprachliche  UnteiTicht  begonnen  wird,  statt — ^wie 
bisher — mit  dem  Lateinischen.  Schidreform-Vereine  vertreten 
diese  Anordnung,  die  einen  gleichen  Unterbau  fiir  Gymnasien 
imd  Realschulen  einftihrt,  njit  grosser  Wamie  und  wachsendem 
Erfolg. 

Es  kommt  hinzu,  dass  immer  krllftiger  gefordert  wird,  dass 
beide  hohera.  Arten  von  Schulen,  Gymnasien  und  Ober-Real- 
schulen,  voUkommen  gleiche  Berechtigungen  erhalten  sollen,  dass 
damit  die  Gleichwertung  der  antiken  und  modernen  Bildung 
ausgesprochen  wird.  Erst  dadurch  werde  oftenbar,  welche  Bedeu- 
tung  die  altklassische  Richtung  noch  in  unserern  Volk  besitze. 
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weim  sie  nicht  inehr  durch  Privilegien  gestiltzt,  sondem  in  freie 
Konkurrenz  mit  der  modernen  Realschiilbildung  hineingestellt 
werde.  Und  dies  ist  entschieden  das  Richtige.  Was  Kraft  iind 
Leben  ini  Volk  besitzt,  soil  sich  bethfttigen  kOnnen.  Das  braucht 
auch  keine  ktinstlichen  Sttitzen  von  Staats  wegen.  Braucht  es  sie 
aber  doch,  so  wird  dem  Leben  des  Volkes  in  Wahrheit  nicht  damit 
gedient  Das  Alte  erscheint  dann  mehr  wie  eine  Raritat,  die  nur 
durch  die  Macht  der  Tradition  vererbt,  aber  nicht  t£iglich  neu 
erobert  wird. 

Wohin  wir  blickenin  Deutschland,Uberall  ein  rtthriges  Leben,  ein 
Ringen  und  Streben  nach  vorwJlrts,  ohne  die  altbewJihrten  Gnmd- 
lagen  aufzugeben.  Fassenwirdie  Stellung  des  Schulwesens  im 
Ganzen  ins  Auge,  so  ist  ottenbar  das  Bestreben  vorhanden  einer  zu 
straften  staatlichen  Zentralisation,  wie  sie  die  geschichtliche 
Entwickelimg  gezeitigt  hat,  durch  eine  vemtinfti^e  Dezentralisa- 
tion  vorzubeugen,  um  alle  Erziehungsinteressenten  an  dein 
gewaltigen  Werke  der  Volksbildung  zu  beteiligen.  Hinsichtlich 
der  Lehrerbildung  ist  man  bemtlht  Manner  und  Frauen  zu  dem 
schweren  Beruf,  den  die  Volkserziehung  auferlegt,  ttlchtig  zu 
machen,  sie  mit  Kenntnissen  auszurttsten  und  mit  Begeisterimg 
zu  erftillen,  damit  diektinftigenGenerationen  des  deutschen  Volkes 
mit  wachsender  Kraft  und  Einsicht  die  Kulturaufgaben  erftillen 
kOnnen,  die  Gott  dem  deutschen  Volk  gestellt  hat.  Sie  liegen 
nach  der  Ansicht  der  Ftlhrer  des  Volkes  nicht  sowohl  auf  dem 
sichtbaren  wie  viel  mehr  auf  dem  unsichtbaren  Gebiet.  Zeitweilig 
mOgen  sie  verdeckt  sein  durch  den  Kiimpf  ums  Dasein  inmitten 
der  Volkerfamilien ;  aber  dass  sie  immer  wieder  durchleuchten 
durch  das  Gewolk  der  materiellen  Sorgen,  dafdr  sollen  die 
Erzieher  eintreten,  die  Avantgarde  der  idealen  Machte. 

Und  in  diese  sch5ne  Aufgabe  mtlssen  immer  mehr  die  Universi- 
taten  hineingezogen  werden,  die  Hochburgen  der  Wissenschaft, 
auch  der  Wissenschaft  von  der  Organisation  des  Volksbildungs- 
wesens,  der  Padagogik  Der  Geist  der  von  hier  ausgeht,  soil 
hineindringen  in  oas  gesamte  Schulwesen,  das  in  klarer 
Abstufimg,  in  gesunder  Arbeitsteilung,  gut  organisiert,  die 
ktlnftigen  Arbeiter  des  deutschen  Volks  ftlr  Htltte  und  Palast 
heranzieht. 

Wir  sind  ein  politisch  ganz  junges  Volk.  Erst  seit  1871  sind 
wir  geeint.  Was  uns  etwa  an  Genialitat,  Intelligenz  imd  That- 
kraft  noch  ateeht,  soil  durch  harte,  stetige  Arbeit  an  den 
kommenden  Generationen  erganzt  werden.  So  gewinnt  die 
Erziehungsarbeit  im  Volk,  wo  sie  auch  stattfinde,  oben  oder 
nnten,  ernohte  Bedeutung.  Jeder  einzelne  soil  eine  Ausbildung 
erfahren,  seiner  Eigenart  gemass,  aber  alle  sollen  zusammen- 
gestiramt  werden  auf  einen  Ton:  charaktervoUe,  edelgesinnte 
und  thatkraftige  Btirger  und  Btirgcrinnen  eines  irdischen 
Rciches  zu  sein,  das  immer  mehr  zu  einem  Abbild  des 
Himmelreiches  mit  Hilfe  der  Erziehung  gestaltet  werden  solL 
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TENDENCIES    IN    THE    EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS    OF   GERMANY. 


(Translation  of  Professor  Kein's  article  on  **  Stromangeu  auf  dem  Gebiet  des 

Schul-und  Bildungswesen^  in  Deutschsumd.") 


The  future  o4  a  people  depends  upon  the  proper  development 
and  strengthening  of  its  productive  power — the  capital,  on  the 
possession  of  which  its  economic  and  political  independence 
rests.  The  aiin,  therefore,  of  all,  who  have  the  well-being  and 
progress  of  their  nation  at  heart,  must  be  directed  towards  the 
improvement  and  increase  of  this  "  national  capital."  In  it  two 
elements  are  comprised — ^ideal  and  material ;  for  the  productive 
capacity  of  a  nation  is  concerned,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  ele- 
vation and  intensity  of  its  spiritual  life,  as  realised  in  art  and 
science,  morality  and  religion;  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
increase  and  extension  of  its  material  wealth — ^whether  in  the 
sphere  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  or  commerce.  The  latter 
purpose  the  State  promotes  by  its  economic  policy ;  the  former 
by  its  attention  to  the  whole  of  its  educationetl  system. 

Though  externally  a  separation  exists  between  these  two  sides 
of  life,  there  is  yet  a  necessary  internal  connection  between 
them.  But  the  relation  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  one  in*  whicn 
the  economic  conditions  form  the  essential  foundation  for  a 
complete  development  of  man ;  and  we  may  not  justly  conclude 
that  attention  to  the  economic  prosperity  oi  a  people  necessarily 
includes  the  promotion'  of  all  its  other  interests.  Such  a  point 
of  view  is  found  in  the  materialistic  interpretation  of  history 
derived  from  Marx,  which  maintains  thai  all  spiritual  develop- 
ment— ^moral  and  intellectual  alike — ^is  the  outcome  of  the 
economic  position  of  the  time,  and,  consequently,  that  an 
elevation  of  the  whole  community  must  follow  spontaneously 
upon  an  improvement  in  its  economic  conditions. 

The  truth  in  this  view  is  clear.  There  dots  exist  a  deep 
internal  connection  between  economic  conditions  and  moral  and 
spiritual  environment,  but  this  connection  does  not  mean  merely 
a  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other.  History  and  experience 
flatly  contradict  such  an  opinion.  Economic  oppression  does  not 
necessarily  involve  mental  captivity.  The  human  will  can  rise 
above  all  external  hindrances  and  obstacles.  Economic  con- 
ditions, when  unfavourable,  may,  and  very  often  do,  check  mental 
and  spiritual  progress;  but,  from  the  other  side,  it  may  lie 
asked — Have  they  not,  when  most  favourable,  often  produced 
precisely  the  same  result?  The  power  of  ancient  Rome  was 
shattered  because  its  religious  and  moral  energies  declined, 
while  its  riches  maintained  a  steady  increase.     And  a  similar 
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experience  constantly  meets  ns  in  the  life  of  the  inditidual. 
Spiritual,  not  economic,  forces  should  play  the  leading  ^rt  in 
life.  Where  they  abnegate  their  supremacy,  the  worth' of  the 
individual  sinks,  and  the  community  is  fated  to  destruction. 

The  promotion  of  material  prosperity  should  therefore  be 
properly  balanced  by  an  unremitting  attention  to  higher 
interest.  Above  all,  we  should  guard  against  the  danger  of 
a  nation  losing  itself  in  the  hunt  for  wealth.  In  its  wish  lor  the 
increase  of  external  goods  it  should  not  forget  that  such  increase 
must  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  improvement  of  inward  culture, 
if  it  is  not  to  produce  a  canker  of  the  social  organism — a 
canker  which  sooner  or  later  brings  ruin  in  its  train.  Here 
lies  the  significance  of  the  spiritual  forces  at  work  in  the 
economy  of  a  people;  and  here  is  indicated  the  importance  of 
those  tiwo  institutions,  to  which  the  care  of  this  side  of  the 
national  life  is  committed — the  Church  and  the  School. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  work  of  the  educational 
system  of  a  country  is  seen  in  clear  relief.  The  handling  of 
that  system  in  the  proper  method  and  its  organisation  are  matters 
of  no  mean  iDiportance  to  the  statesman  who  desires  to  influence 
the  growth  of  a  nation  and  to  put  its  future  upon  the  right  lines 
of  development.  Side  by  side  stands  the  science  of  education, 
pjrdagogy,  ready  to  point  thfe  statesman  to  the  sure  ways,  by 
which  the  health,  power,  and  energy  of  the  rising  generation 
may  be  developed  and  strengthenea ;  and,  further,  it  should 
reveal  to  the  educator  both  the  end  and  means  requisite  for 
bringing  each  individual  to  his  due  place  within  the  nation. 

If,  therefore,  on  the  one  aide,  the  science  of  social  economy 
seeks  to  discover  and  regulate  ends  and  means  for  the  industrial 
lifo  of  the  citizens ;  the  science  of  education,  on  the  other  side, 
seeks  to  show  how  the  rational  promotion  of  spiritual  life  should 
find  its  goal  in  the  exertion  of  a  proper  influence  upon  the  rising 
generation. 

I.  The  Part  op  the  Fniversities  in  the  Wokk  of  Education. 

That  the  formation  of  these  two  sciences  should  proceed  in  a 
sound  and  equable  course  of  development,  that  the  union,  the 
action,  and  reaction  between  them  and  the  national  life  should 
be  close  and  constant — ^this  clearly  constitutes  the  work  of  our 
institutions  of  academic  rank  and,  above  all,  of  the  universities. 
Our  glance  therefore  is  naturally  first  directed  upon  our  univer- 
sities as  the  chief  centres  of  all  mental  cultivation  and  labour. 
The  question  is  forced  upon  us — "  What  have  they  done  towards 
the  formation  of  a  science  of  education,  and  what  have  they  still 
to  do  ?  "  In  the  answer  to  this  question  a  characteristic  imper- 
fection becomes  at  once  visible — the  disproportion  which  appears 
between  the  development  of  the  science  of  political  economy 
and  that  of  education.  While  the  former  has  received  an 
exceedingly  careful  and  thorough  attention  through  the  efforts 
of  a  series  of  the  most  prominent  men,  such  as  Roscher, 
Schmoller,  Wagner,  Brentano,  Weber,  and  others,  the  science 
of  education  has  lagged  far  in  the  rear.    This  state  of  things 
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is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  German 
Universities  even  now  possess  no  independent  Professional  Chair 
of  ''Education";  while  Political  Economy  has  for  some  time 
enjoyed  a  place  of  its  own  in  every  hich  school. 

An  enquiry  into  the  grounds  for  the  position  of  affairs  thus 
disclosed  cannot  be  pursued  here.  The!  neglect  of  the  Science 
of  Education  in  most  of  the  German  Universities  is  established 
bej'ond  doubt.  This  estimate  is  not  to  be  altered  by  the  con- 
sideration that  men  like  Eucken  (Jena),  Baumann  (Gottingen), 
Jiirgen  Bona  Meyer  (Bonn),  L.  Meyer  (Tubingen),  Paulsen 
(Berlin),  Schiller  (Giessen),  Uhlig  (Heidelberg),  Vogt  (Wien), 
Willmann  (Prag),  Ziegler  (Strassburg),  and  others  have  worked, 
and  still  work,  zealously  and  with  good  results  in  this  field.  The 
following  simimary  (which  has  been  compiled  as  the  result  of  an 
inspection  of  the  study  of  paedagogics  as  it  exists  in  the  Prussian 
Universities  and  in  the  Thuringian  University  of  Jena)  speaks 
clearly  enough  for  itself. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  Universities  together  435 
lectures  and  classes  on  education,  occupying  1217.5  h6urs, 
were  delivered  in  the  last  nine  semesters ;  in  Jena  sixty-eight 
lectures  and  classes,  occupying  158  hours.  These  figures 
yield — ^for  Jena  an  average  of  7.6  lectures,  occupying  17.6  hours 
per  week  in  the  semester,  an  average  which  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  4.4  lectures,  occupying  12.3  hours  per  week  in  the 
Prussian  Universities.  Among  the  latter  Berlin  leads  the  way 
with  an  average  of  10.4  lectures  in  twenty-seven  hours  per 
week;  Konigsberg  comes  last  with  1.5  lectures  in  5.3  hours  per 
week. 

The  neglect  of  the  science  of  education  in  the  German 
Universities  is  a  matter  for  great  regret  in  the  interests  of 
science  and  of  the  education  of  the  teacher  and  the  nation.  Let 
us  concentrate  our  gaze  upon  the  last  of  these  points.  When 
once  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  chief 
homes  of  scientific  enquiry  should  maintain  a  close  sympathy 
with  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  people  at  large,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  interest  in  the  education  and  culture  of  the  nation 
in  all  its  various  classes  ought  not  to  be  foreign  to  the  centres  of 
its  intellectual  life.  Where  this  happens,  these  centres  lose  a  part 
of  their  influence ;  they  stand  outside  the  motive  forces  at  work 
in  society,  and  remain  unnoticed  by  them.  It  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  in  Germany  to  hear  the  reproach  expressed  against 
our  Universities  that  they  have  alienated  themselves  too 
much  from  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nations.  In  consequence 
— so  it  is  urged — they  have  exercised  too  slight  an  influence  on 
the  development  of  events,  since  it  ought  to  be  their  privilege  to 
take  a  determinative  part  in  the  development  of  the  nation. 

We  cannot  here  enquire  how  far  this  reproach  is  justified. 
We  can  only  say  that  in  regard  to  the  system  of  education  it 
appears  to  be  correct,  and  this  view  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fact  that  the  science,  whose  enquiiies  are  concerned  with  the 
proper  fomi  and  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  work  of 
educating  a  nation,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  without  any 
independent  representation  at  our  Universities. 
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We  cannot,  tlierefore,  wonder  that  educational  affairs  are 
abandoned  to  otiier  agencies,  possessing,  as  a  rule,  neitlier  the 
capacity  nor  the  desire  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  these 
problems  on  a  basiei  of  principle,  but  compelled  to  compromise 
between  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  tradition,  to  decide 
each  case  as  it  occurs,  without  enjoying  the  benefit  of  being 
directed  by  a  determinate  system  of  principles.  Small  wonder 
that  our  educational  affairs  have  fallen  into  a  confusion  which 
has  been  increased  rather  than  lessened  by  the  Conference  at 
Berlin  in  December,  1890.  This  could  not  have  happened  haS 
the  science  of  education  been  able  to  speak  with  decisive  voice 
from  within  our  Universities.  But  in  many  cases  our  Univer- 
sities could  not  bring  themselves  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  these 
educational  problems;  and  this  failure  is  now  taking  a  bitter 
revenge  on  our  whole  national  life,  on  whose  character  the 
methods  and  organisation  of  the  national  system  of  education 
unquestionably  exert  a  decisive  influence.  If  tlie  Universities, 
through  being  abiorbed  in  an  excessive  devotion  to  scientific 
specialisation,  renounce  their  share  in  this  influence,  by  so  doing 
they  deprive  themselves  of  a  potent  means  of  influencing  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  nation. 

Recently  matters  do,  indeed,  appear  in  the  Prussian  Univer- 
sities to  have  taken  a  step  for  the  better.  The  Education  Depart- 
ment in  Berlin  has  established  two  independent  Professorial 
Chairs  of  Education  in  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin. 
Dr.  Fries,  the  Director  of  the  Francke'sche  Stiftung,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  former ;  Dr.  Miinch,  of  Coblentz,  to  the  latter. 
A  memorandum,  drawn  up  by  Geh.  Rat.  Dr.  Schrader,  Curator  of 
the  University  of  Halle,  may  be  taken  as  prescribing  the  duties 
of  these  professors.  The  memorandum  is  reprinted  in  No.  53  of 
the  magazine  "  Lehrproben  und  Lehrgange,"  Halle,  1897.  Ac- 
cording to  this  memorandum  the  undermentioned  course  is  to  be 
followed  in  the  study  of  education  at  the  Universities  of  Halle 
and  Berlin :  — 

(1.)  The  History  of  Education^  and  of  our  schools  since  the 
15th  centurj' — 2  to  3  hours  weekly  for  one  term. 

(2.)  A  connected  exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Education  and 
Instruction — 3  to  4  hours  weekly. 

Moreover  the  Professor  is  to  bring  before  his  class,  in  weekly 
classes  of  an  hour  each,  models  for  the  treatment  both  of  indivi- 
dual authors  and  of  suitable  selections  from  such  subjects  as  Reli- 
gion, History'',  and  Mathematics.  In  connection  with  these 
classes  it  may  be  arranged  for  the  students  to  be  present  at 
lessons  given  in  a  secondary  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 


II.  The  Thaining  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools. 

•It  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  aim  of  these  regidations  is 
limited  to  the  education  of  the  candidates  for  posts  in  our  higher 
schools,  and  especially  for  the  Classical  Schools  (Gymnasien). 
This  is  certainly  a  step  in  advance  when  we  contrast  it  with  the 
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entire  absence  of  such  training  which  has  hithei"to  prevailed.  But 
it  is  only  a  step  on  the  way  which  must  be  trodden,  i'or  it  is  not 
the  business  of  our  Universities  to  devote  themselves  to  a  one- 
sided formation  of  a  "Science  of  Education  for  Secondary 
Schools/'  or  a  one-sided  preparation  of  those  intending  to  teach 
in  secondary  schools.  More  important  matters  claim  their  atten- 
tion; viz. — a  many-sided  interpretation,  based  on  ethical  and 
psychological  principles,  of  all  the  problems  in  education  which 
in  so  many  forms  fall  to-day  within  the  province  of  our  national 
life.  The  regulation  of  the  Curator  of  Halle  is,  as  it  were,  the 
word  of  a  prophet  who  looks  to  the  past,  and  with  that  the 
Universities  cannot  be  content.  The  science  of  education  taken 
as  a  whole  will  win  but  little  advance  through  this  means.  The 
advance,  such  as  it  is,  is  limited  to  the  sphere  of  the  training  of 
teachers. 

Since  1892  the  teachers  of  Secondary  Schools  in  Prussia  and 
some  other  German  States  have  been  trained  in  so-called 
**  Gymnasial-Seminare,"  *  which  are  connected  with  Secondarr 
Schools.  In  that  step  attention  was  fixed  chiefly  upon  the  prac- 
tical equipment-  of  teachers.  The  theoretical  training-  was  to 
have  been  previously  given  by  the  University.  But  so  far  h'ttle 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  by  the  Universities  for  the  purpo?*^. 
Now,  through  the  foundation  of  the  Professorsiiips  of  "  Secondary 
Education  "  as  we  may  rightly  call  them,  the  gaps  are  to  be 
somewhat  repaired.  But  the  whole  plan  of  this  traininrr 
for  teachers  remains  perpetually  hampered  by  the  great  dis- 
advantage that  Theory  and  Practice  are  severed  from  one 
another.  In  the  view  of  a  more  profound  criticism,  such  a 
mechanical  division  of  the  work  appears  so  replete  with  contra- 
dictions that  it  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  makeshift. 

A  glance  at  the  Training  Colleges  for  Primary  and  Higher 
Primary  Schools  can  point  us  to  the  right  direction,  the  union  oi 
Theory  and  Practice,  their  interpenetration,  and  the  preservation 
of  this  union  during  the  whole  period  of  the  young  teacher's 
training.  The  Seminar  at  the  University  of  Jena,  also,  which 
has  now  been  at  work  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  held  fast  to 
this  con^dction,  because  it  alone  is  founded  on  a  true  basis.  (See 
the  volumes  entitled  "  Aus  dem  Pad.  Universitiit-Seminar  zu 
Jena,"  published  at  Langensalza.     Beyer  and  Son.) 

The  aim  of  the  present  movement  in  the  training  of  teachers 
for  Secondary  Schools  is  to  put  the  power  of  the  Universities  int/) 
action.  There  is  also  a  desire  to  make  a  similar  attempt  in  the 
interests  of  the  Primary  Teacher,  but  in  a  different  manner.  This 
leads  us  to  consider 

III.  The  Training  of  Primary  Teachers. 

(i.)  The  institutions  for  the  scientific  training  of  teachers  in 
Secondary  Schools  are  of  recent  date,  except  the  year  of  pro- 


*  '1 


These  are  not  iiuloiKindent  institiitions,  but  a  certain  nuniljer  of  students 
are  attaclied  to  an  ordinary  secondary  scliool.  The  headinnster,  ar.<^i.«t€d  l»y  other 
nieniljers  of  his  stall;  is  responsilile  for  their  trfiininfj  in  the  practical  duties  of 
teaching. 
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bation,  which  is  already  of  a  very  venerable  antiquity,  but  in 
spite  of  this  is  not  highly  valued.  But  many  Training  Colleges 
for  Primary  Teachers  can  trace  their  foundation  far  back  in  the 
last  century.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  substantial  progress  both 
in  organisation  and  education  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  is  easily  intelligible.  The  improvement  can 
be  recognised  even  in  externals,  in  the  provision  of  admirable 
buildings.  The  last  step  of  importance  in  Prussia  was  made  by 
the  "  Regulations  of  Dr.  Falk '  in  1872.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  cessation  of  progress,  which  has  aroused  an  ever-increasing 
mass  of  criticism,  and  attracted  the  efforts  of  reformers. 

In  this  point  the  whole  body  of  elementary  school  teachers 
in  Germany,  numbering  over  100,000  persons,  was  at  one. 
"  The  education  given  m  the  Training  Colleges  is  no  longer 
sufficient" — this  is  the  unanimous  cry  which  can  be  heard 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  chief  subject  of  debate  to  be 
brought  before  the  Teachers'  Conference  in  Breslau  next  year* 
runs :  — "  What  demands  does  the  present  time  make  upon 
the  education  of  the  teachers  ? "  Even  now  this  question 
is  much  discussed  in  smaller  gatherings  and  in  essays,  among 
which  those  of  Dr.  Andrea,  Principal  of  the  Training 
College  in  Kaiserslautem,  take  the  chief  place.  Here, 
however,  appears  a  sharp  opposition  in  the  view  taken  of  this 
subject;  an  opposition  wliich  proceeds  from  the  varying 
interpretation^  to  be  put  upon  the  words  "the  present."  The 
question  may  justly  be  put,  What  is  the  present?"  The  present 
bears  no  such  simple  stamp  upon  it,  that  its  demands  can  be 
recognised  and  understood  without  further  thought.  Who  is  to 
say  which  of  the  various  tendencies,  all  seeking  to  claim  the 
prior  place  in  the  race  to  influence  our  contemporaries,  will 
finally  emerge  as  the  victor  ?  So  far,  at  any  rate  as  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  is  concerned,  the  present  speaks  with  no  single 
voice ;  here,  too,  its  words  are  in  very  different  tongues.  To 
which  are  we  to  listen  as  the  true  one?  We  have  to  choose 
between  two  points  of  view  which  have  long  stood  in  sharp 
antithesis ;  but  to-day  the  keenness  of  the  opposition  between 
them  makes  itself  felt  more  than  ever  before. 

One  tendency  is  directed  towards  the  maintenance  or  recall 
of  a  patriarchal  and  despotic  relation  between  rich  and  poor, 
educated  and  uneducated.  The  community,  it  is  said,  feels 
itself  happy  in  such  an  order  of  things,  an  order  which  in 
course  of  time  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  expressly  sanctioned 
by  the  will  of  heaven.  To  the  adherents  of  this  view,  it  appears 
most  suitable  to  equip  the  children'  of  the  people  at  large  only 
with  the  tools  necessary  to  make  the  worker  a  useful  instrument 
for  all  mechanical  service,  and  skilful  in  the  production  of 
wealth.  To  this  equipment  belong  Eeading,  Writing^,  Arith- 
metic, and  Religion,  the  inculcation,  that  is  to  say,  of  resigna- 
tion to  the  fate  which  is  the  portion  of  the  poor  and  lowly  upon 
earth,  in  the  hope  of  a  compensation  in  the  future  life. 

*  The  above   i>as*a;2;e  was  written  in  November,    1897,  and  referH  to  the 
Conference  hehl  at  Breslau,  from  May  JWth  to  Jnne  Snl  this  year. 
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From  this  point  of  view  far  too  much  has  been  already  done  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  For  anyone  who  desires  to  check 
popular  education  will  naturally  first  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
education  of  the  Primary  Teacher,  and  thus  prevent  the  existence 
of  any  danger  that  the  national  education  may  exceed  the  desired 
modicum.  From  this  ground  has  sprung  the  proposal  to 
appoint  as  Primary  Teachers  non-commissioned  officers  who  have 
completed  their  service.  Under  Frederick  the  Great  this  might 
have  appeared  as  a  step  in  advance  when  contrasted  with  the 
position  of  affairs  at  that  time.  But  that  even  in  our  own 
day  a  man  like  Treitschke  could  recommend  the  system  only 
proves  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  masses, 
and  a  gross  ignorance  of  our  Training  Colleges.  More  recently 
the  idea  has  been  revived  by  a  lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  in 
Berlin,  but  it  was  unanimously  rejected  as  not  admitting  of 
serious  discussion. 

A  second  tendency  takes  its  rise  from  the  experience  that  to 
administer  an  artificial  check  to  popular  education  is  an  impossi- 
bility. Since  the  introduction  of  compulsory  school  attendance, 
of  universal  service  in  the  army,  and  of  universal  suffrage,  the 
wish  to  call  a  halt  to  the  steady  progress  of  education  borders  on 
foolhardiness.  The  wish  would  also  be  thoroughly  unchristian. 
Christianity  has  raised  the  value  set  upon  the  individual  human 
soul — an  immense  step  forwards.  In  earlier  times  a  man  was  a 
chattel  like  any  other  piece  of  goods,  to-day  he  is  a  free  per- 
sonality, whose  independent  education  within  the  community  is 
assured.  No  despot  s  command,  however  powerful,  can  annul 
the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  man.  Human  law  is 
shattered  against  this  rock.  But  freedom  involves,  above  all, 
(he  inward  culture  of  the  personality.  A  wise  statesmanship 
in  dealing  with  the  deep-seated  popular  craving  for  education, 
which  claims  its  satisfaction  with  exactly  the  same  force  as  the 
craving  for  food,  will  try  to  put  it  on  the  right  path,  and  to 
keep  the  advance  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

The  education  of  teachers  has  now  to  keep  pace  with  t)ii< 
progress  in  the  education  of  the  people  at  large,  not  hanging  as  a 
drag  behind  it,  but  rather  preceding  it.  Only  it  should  not 
be  so  far  in!  advance  that  it  loses  sympathy  with  the  people; 
for  then  its  guidance  fails.  This,  howevp^r,  is  the  case  if  the 
ideal  of  the  elementary  teacher's  training  is  so  far  overstrained 
as  to  involve  the  demand  for  the  completion  of  every  primary 
teacher's  education  at  the  XTniversity.  Here  we  have  the  second 
extreme  embraced  at  the  present  day.  Tlie  two  views  stand  in 
sharp  contrast,  the  equipment  of  the  non-commissioned  officer 
and  the  culture  of  the  University.  The  one  looks  backwards  to 
a  past  which  is  far  removed  from  the  present;  the  other  for- 
wards, to  a  future  which  hovers  before  us  in  the  mist  of  the 
distance. 

It  is  possible  that  the  development  of  events  may  some  day 
bring  it  about  that  all  teachers  of  the  young  derive  their 
education  from  the  same  source — ^viz.,  the  tJniversity;  but,  in 
order  to  work  now,  we  must  take  our  stand  on  the  firm 
ground  of  the  present.     Our  own  view  is  clearly  indicated  in 
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these  considerations ;  it  rests  on  the  present,  it  links  itself  to  the 
demands  made  upon  us  by  our  own  day,  and  strives  carefully  to 
spin  further  the  threads  which  woven  in  the  past  extend  into  the 
present,  and  are  now  to  be  carried  further  onwards  and  forwards. 
Sound  progress  is  never  made  by  leaps,  but  by  steps. 

The  present  day  shows  us  distinctly  a  great  advance  in  the 
conduct  of  life  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  society, 
and  connected  with  it  an  increased  desire  for  education,  a  desire 
also  obvious  and  apparent  in  the  abundant  use  made  of  public 
libraries  and  the  lectures  of  the  University  Extension  Courses  * 
which  have  been  called  into  life  in  Vienna,  Jena,  Leipzig, 
Munich,  and  elsewhere. 

In  order  that  this  longing  may  be  rightly  directed,  may  be 
guided  into  proper  channels,  and,  above  all,  avoid  superficiality^ 
in  its  extension,  we  need  a  sound  education  for  the  guides  and 
?ducators  of  the  people — a  class  to  which  belongs  the  Primary 
Teacher.  The  question  is  raised,  Are  they  so  thoroughly 
equipped  for  their  office  as  to  satisfy  the  demands,  undoubtedly 
heigntened,  of  the  present  day?  This  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative. 

(ii.)  In  our  answer  we  are  guided  by  the  consideration  that 
advance  to  a  higher  and  broader  education  of  teachers  must 
be  demanded  in  the  interests  not  of  the  teacher,  but  of  our 
nation.  Anyone  who  only  has  in  view  the  position  of  the 
teacher  will  scarcely  keep  himself  free  from  exaggerated 
desires.  In  the  effort  to  raise  the  teacher  to  the  highest  watch- 
tower  attainable  by  man  we  cut  the  ground  from  under  our  feet. 
We  ask  them.  What  demands  upon  the  teacher  are  made  by  the 
27Tesent?  And  by  "the  present"  we  understand  our  present 
society,  our  present  elementary  and  continuation  schools.  How 
is  the  education  of  the  teacher  to  be  directed  in  order  that  the 
education  of  the  people  at  large  may  make  proper  progress  P 

The  goal  of  our  aims  here  must  not  be  merely  an  equipment 
sufficient  for  the  Elementary  School,  whether  staffed  by  one 
teacher  or  more ;  we  must  pitch  our  aims  higher.  The  teacher 
should  be  enabled  to  get  an  unimpeded  view  of  the  whole 
province  of  education  and  training  in  order  to  attain  the  proper 
appreciation  of  his  work  ;  he  should  remain  free  from  self-coaceit 
as  well  as  from  narrowness  of  spirit.  The  Training  College  should, 
therefore,  above  all  awaken  in  him  a  deep  and  abiding  interest 
in  the  work  of  national  education.  Such  an  interest  is  worth 
more  than  a  cramming  with  information,  and  a  one-sided  dex- 
terity in  the  details  of  his  work.  The  latter  power  should  in  no 
case  be  wanting,  but  it  should  be  sustained  by  a  quiet,  deep 
enthusiasm  for  the  problems  of  education,  which  remain  to  be 
solved  among  the  mass  of  our  nation.  Something  more  is  needed 
for  this  purpose  than  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching  this  or 
that  subject.  To  make  the  mind  fresh  and  clear,  to  stimulate  it, 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  foundations  and  basis  of  the 
Science    of   Education,    with    Psychology    and    Ethics,    should 

*  VoJkshochsehulen.  These  are  the  German  equivalent  of  our  University 
Extension  courses,  but  have  less  organic  connection  with  the  University 
administration  than  is  tl)e  ca<e  in  England, 
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be  demanded.     Under  the  head  of  Psychology   Tv-e  must  avail 
ourselves  of  the  conclusions  of  recent  psychology  and  of  child 
studj',  embodying  them,  I  need  not  say,  in  a  course  of  instruction 
based  throughout  on  inductive  principles.     Further,  the  Science 
of  Education,  including  both  General  and  Special  Method,  should 
have  special  attention ;  while  the  History  of  Education,  i.e,,  the 
reading  of  the  classics  of  pedagogy,  can  be  left  to  private  study. 
To  the  foregoing  we  must  add  the  arrangements    which  are 
requisite  for  training  a  student  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching : 
viz.,  work    in    the    practising    schools,  criticism    lessons,    and 
discussions ;   and  the  full  circle  of  the  training,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  aim  of  the  Training  College,  is  then  com- 
j)lete.      As  we  have  already  remarked,  a  subordinate  aim  is  to  be 
found  in   the  continuation   of  the  student's  education   in  the 
special  subjects  and  sciences,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  general 
culture.     Instruction  in  these  subjects,  however,  should  be  im- 
parted not  in  a  rigidly  didactic  fashion,  but  with  more  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  work,  i.e.y  by  alternating  the  lectures  given 
by  the  teachers  with  themes  prepared  by  the  students  in  succes- 
sion and  discussed  by  the  class,  and  by  giving  opportunities  for 
independent  work  and  experimentation  in  the  natural  sciences, 
etc.     In  this  point  the  Training  College  for  primary  teachers 
may  well  Eeep  in  mind  the  free  activity  which  prevails  at  the 
Universities  in  the  attendance  at  lectures  and  in  the  work  of  the 
Seminar. 

(iii.)  Such  an  organisation  of  the  Training  College  as  I  have 
described,  pre-supposes,  I  admit,  a  very  different  preparation  for 
it  from  that  which  has  been  hitherto  given.  In  order  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  work  of  the  Training  Colleges  and  to  make  it  most 
intellectually  thorough,  the  students,  upon  their  entrance  to 
them,  must  be  far  more  thoroughly  educated  than  has  previously 
been  the  case.  Our  attention,  therefore,  must  be  chiefly  directed 
to  this  previous  education.  The  glance  which  we  previously 
took  at  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  compels  us 
also  to  turn  to  this  subject. 

In  the  one  case  we  find  an  excellent  general  education,  but  an 
imperfect  equipment  in  the  science  of  teaching,  at  least  as  things 
were  up  to  the  year  1892 ;  in  the  other  case,  a  better  system  of 
training  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  technique,"  but  a  general 
culture  by  no  means  equal  in  merit  to  the  technical ;  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language 
frequently  formed  no  part  of  the  course. 

"While,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  teacher,  weight  must 
be  laid  on  the  necessity  for  technical  equipment,  in  the  case  of 
the  primarv^  teacher  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  improvement  of 
general  culture.  This  improvement  we  muwst  demand  in  the 
interest  of  tlie  efficiency  of  every  individual  teacher,  in  the 
interest  of  his  education.  But  we  must  also  demand  it  in  view 
of  tlie  social  statu.^  of  the  profession  of  elementary  school 
teachers.  The  social  estimation  in  which  any  profession  is  held 
is  generally  deteraiiiied  by  the  ranj^e  of  general  culture  normally 
possessed  by  the  individual  members  of  that  profession.  Since, 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  general  culture  of  the  elep^entarf 
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teachers  lias  undoubtedly  been  defective,  the  general  estimation 
in  whicli  their  profession  is  held,  has  been  consequently  low, 
though  such  under-estimation  is  not  perceptible  or  appreciably 
harassing  in  the  case  of  the  individual  teacher,  who  rests  secure 
within  himself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  efficiency  of  his  work 
and  of  his  true  and. faithful  service.* 

Nevertheless  the  under-estimation  of  the  elementary  school 
teacher  goes,  as  a  rule,  much  farther  than  is  justified :  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  ignorance  of  the  course  of  education  pursued 
by  an  elementaiy  teacher.  However  much  improvement  it  may 
need,  it  is  still  far  better  than  its  reputation.  For  who  among 
the  public  at  large  knows  the  industrious  quiet  work  of  the 
Primary  Training  Colleges?  Who  even  among  the  teachers  in 
secondary  schools,  ti'oubles  himself  about  them,  or  understands 
their  value  P 

No  one  need  wonder  at  this  ignorance  if  we  remember  that  the 
education  of  the  primary  teacher,  from  his  fourteenth  year,  has 
been  completely  sundered  from  any  of  the  widely-known  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  nation.  Here  we  certainly  touch  a 
deep-seated  fault  in  the  course  of  training  for  primary  teachers. 
It  is,  assuredly,  impossible  to  see  why  this  snould  deviate  so 
widely  from  that  of  all  other  professions  and  in  particular  from 
tliat  of  the  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  Such  a  state  of 
things  rests  on  no  natural  reason.  Or  are  we  to  say  that  it 
is  in  some  sense  demanded  by  the  regard  paid  to  instruction 
in  music?  That  would  be  to  attach  to  such  instruction 
an  importance  which  it  cannot  really  claim.  Besides,  the 
pianoforte,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  admission  into  the  Train- 
ing College,  can  very  well  be  practised  privately. 

This  isolation,  then,  of  the  course  of  education  in  the  case  of 
elementary  school  teachers  rests  on  no  sound  principle.  Its 
abnormality  is  only  to  be  understood  from  a  historical  investiga- 
tion, which  shows  that  the  beginning  of  their  education  was 
made  by  the  foundation  of  Training  Colleges — the  organism,  so 
to  speak,  started  with  its  head. 

It  was  not  till  the  discovery  was  made  that  to  a  head  should 
be  joined  the  support  of  a  body,  that  the  special  institutions  to 
im])art  the  necessary  preparation  were  called  into  life.  It  is 
not  remarkable  that  this  work  was  often  undertaken  by  the 
teachers  in  the  Training  Colleges.  Their  own  difficulties 
l«v(.ught  home  to  them  more  than  to  others  the  trouble  which  arose 
from  the  bad  state  of  preparation  prevailing  among  the  students 
desirous  of  entering  Training  Colleges.  The  attitude  of  the 
State — ^its  aloofness,  its  readiness  to  allow  others  to  grapple  on 
its  behalf  with  the  faults  in  question — ^is  easily  explicable  by 
the  parsimonious  disposition  which  predominates  among  us  in 
reerard  to  certain  matters.  Only  the  smaller  States  made  any 
advance  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  by  taking  over  the  private 
preparatory^  schools  and  fusing  them  in  isolated  cases  with  the 
Training  College.       (The  Saxon  System.) 

(iv.)  This,  it  is  true,  must  be  called  a  step  in  advance,  when 
contrasted  with  the  earlier  unorganised  system,  yet  the  develop- 
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ment  brought  with  it  the  i*egrettable  consequence  that  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  was  thus  severed  from  that  of  the  general  run  of 
the  professions.     At  the  same  time  it  induced  a  premature  choice 
of   a  callin&f,    and   a   corresponding   narrowness   of    view   from 
which  one  would  have  gladly  seen  the  elementary  teaching  pro- 
fession kept  free.     So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  we  have  only 
one  other  example  of  such  exclusiveness — in  our  ti'aining  of  our 
future  Anny  OHicers,  who  pass  through  the  Colleges  for  Cadets. 
Whether  this  is  an  advantage  for  a  militaiT  training  I  do  not 
venture  to  decide,  but  I  am  quite  certain  tnat  any  early  isola- 
tion is  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  education  of  primary  teachers. 
It  entails  a  certain  severance  from  the  classes  of  the  nation  with 
which  the  teacher  often  mixed  in  later  life,  and  the  danger  of  a 
certain   professional  narrowness  lies  very  near  at  hand.     The 
natural  arrangement,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  which 
would  allow  the  young  man  to  grow  up  in  the  company  of  his 
equals,  and  to  work  and  to  compete  with  them,  until  the  time 
has  come  for  the  choice  of  a  profession,  with  its  inevitable  con- 
sequence— the  division  of  the  young  students  into  the  various 
technical  or  professional  schools. 

The  next  step,  therefore,  which  I  look  for  is  tlie  selection  of 
one  of  the  secondary  schools  as  the  place  of  preparation  for  the 
Training  College,  and  the  note  of  exclusiveness  will  be  taken 
from  the  present  course.     But  which  type  of  secondary  school 
should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  ?     If  we  wish  to  build  upon  the 
foundation  which  we  have,  and  not  merely  in  the  air,  only  the 
non-classical  secondary  school  with  a  six-years'  course  (Real- 
Schule)  can  at  present  be  taken  into  consideration.     With  a 
steady  progress  of  the  community,  later  times  may  choose  the 
non-classical  secondary  school  with  a  nine-years'  course  (Ober- 
Real-Schule).     For  the  present,  however,  ii  we  have  regard  to 
the  present  scale  of  salaries,  which  can  only  be  improved,  as  a 
rule,  little  by  little,  this  demand  would  be  a  gross  exaggeration. 
But  the  demand  for  a  course  at  a  non-classical  secondary  school 
with  a  six-years'  course  is  already  quite  attainable,  and  would 
clearly  mean   a  great  advance  in    the    training    of    Primary 
Teachers.     The  non-classical  secondary  school  with  a  six-yeai"s' 
course  (Real-Schule),  answers  to  every  wish  which  we  can  at 
present  form  in  respect  of  a  sound  basis  of  preparation  for  the 
Training  College  for  primary  teachers.     While  not  claiming  to 
give  the  highest  tvjie  of  education,  it  still  provides  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  culture  of  our  times.     Further,  the  Eealschulen  them- 
selves, which  in  Prussia  send  out  at  present  only  some  thousand 
scholars  yearly,  as  contrasted  with  the  3,000  or  more  candidates 
needed  by  the  Prussian  Training  Colleges,  would  gain  an  enor- 
mous addition  to  their  strength.     At  present  they  are  hampered 
in  their  work  by  the  unfortunate  aiTangements  connected  w^th 
the  various  privileges   attached  to  the  different  types  of  our 
secondai'v  schools. 

Our  claims,  too,  are  everywhere  easy  of  attainment  where  the 
Prussian  system  is  established.  Here  the  training  of  teachers  is 
still  in  a  state  of  transition.     The  existing  Bealschulen  can  be 
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appointed  as  Preparatory  Institutions  for  tlie  Training  College, 
and  the  existing  preparatory  schools  can  be  converted  into 
Kealschnlen,  and,  by  that  step,  thrown  open  to  all  who  desire 
to  obtain  a  higher  education  than  is  afforded  by  the  elementary 
school,  though  they  may  not  desire  to  become  teachers; 

Greater  difficulties  present  themselves  in  States  where  th^ 
Training  College,  with  its  six  classes,  has  been  organised 
on  a  firm  basis  as  a  great  and  self-contained  institution.  For 
myself,  I  can  appreciate  this  organisation  in  the  light  of  its 
history,  but  I  cannot  by  any  means  regard  it  as  an  ideal.  To 
my  mind  the  necessity  of  thei  division  of  the  general  education 
from  the  technical  (which  should  now  be  regarded  as  beyond 
question),  demands  as  its  correlative  an  external  mark  of  the 
division  in  the  form  of  two  separate  institutions.  It  is  true  that 
in  a  Training  College  of  the  kind  of  which  we  speak  the  higher 
and  lower  divisions  can  be  easilv  cut  off  from  each  other ;  but 
the  union  of  students  of  all  ages  in  one  institution  still  brings 
with  it  various  discordant  features,  which  can  be  better  avoided 
by  separation.  I  would,  in  particular,  lay  stress  on  the  following 
points :  — 

(1.)  Smaller  organisations  undoubtedly  favour  the  growth  of 
unity  in  the  body  of  teachers,  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
individual  members  and  concentration  of  work.  The  influence 
of  the  educator  is  intensified  in  a  smaller  circle,  because  in  such 
surroundings  closer  relations  between  teacher  and  scholar  can 
be  more  easily  promoted. 

(2.)  It  will  be,  above  all,  in  the  interest  of  the  Principal  of 
the  Training  College  that  he  should  direct  the  technical  educa- 
tion alone.  His  task  lies  in  the  pedagogical  training,  and  the 
attainment  of  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  coming 
teacher.  He  has  quite  sufficient  to  do  in  this  sphere.  If  his 
supervision  stretches  further,  his  work  is  bound  to  lose  in 
intensity  what  it  gains  in  extension.  The  greater  the  organisa- 
tion over  which  he  presides,  the  more  is  his  activity  necessarily 
devoted  to  externals,  the  more  abundant  the  clerical  work 
imposed  upon  him — already  the  complaint  of  all  Principals  of 
educational  institutions. 

(f],)  Emphasis  should  also  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  the 
Training  College  with  six  classes,  great  elasticity  in  the  discipline 
and  education  of  the  pupils  is  required.  That  such  elasticity 
can  be  secured  and  steadily  maintained,  is  indisputable.  But 
under  such  circumstances  it  is,  in  any  case,  far  harder  to  main- 
tain with  the  necessary  tact  the  proper  limits  between  i-estraint 
and  freedom  in  regard  alike  to  the  younger  and  older  scholars, 
who  all,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  their  ages,  form  part  of  one 
community,  and  to  secure  for  the  student  a  satisfactory  intro- 
duction into  the  actual  practice  of  their  profession. 

(4.)  Finally,  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  tliat  an  external 
break  in  the  process  of  education  is  of  undeniable  advantage. 

The  development  of  the  course  of  training  devised  for  our  higher 
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juofessiuns  is  a  furtlier  proof  of  this  contention.     There  we  see 
the  following  series  of  parallel  institutions :  — 

Place  of 

Education.  Pkofkssional  Tkaininu. 

The  Gyninaaiuiii        The  Univeraity. 

The  Ober-Real-Schule         The  Technical  CoUege. 

To  these  two  parallel  our  theory  would  add  a  third — 

The  Keal-Schule       The  Training  College  for 

l*riniary  TeacherH. 

13y  this  arrangement  the  education  of  teachers  would  fall 
into  the  right  order.  The  training  institutions  with  six  classes, 
which  j)erpetuate  an  exception,  have  only  one  advantage :  They 
are  not  so  costly,  since  one  body  is  cheaper  than  two.  But  we 
must  ask :  Ought  the  question  of  money  to  turn  the  balance  in 
this  caseP  Thus  everywhere,  where  the  separation  between 
School  and  tlie  Training  College  is  maintained,  can  the  organisa- 
tion, which  in  the  light  of  the  above  parallels  we  must  hold  to 
be  the  correct  one,  be  easily  established.  The  advance  made  will 
show  itself  in  the  wider  and]  more  thorough  preparation  of  the 
students  before  they  enter  the  Training  College  and  in  the  better 
technical  equipment,  which  will  consequently  be  imparted  to 
them  in  the  Training  College  itself. 

(v.)  The  last  aspiration,  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Piimary  Teacher,  concerns  the  continuation  of  liiat 
education.  This  work,  it  is  true,  has  been  energetically  taken  in 
hand  by  the  teachers,  themselves,  conscious  as  they  are  of  the 
gaj)s  which  their  previous  training  has  left.  The  need  for 
further  education  has  found  expiession  in  individual  cases,  in 
free  intercourse  among  teachers  in  the  official  conferences  of 
the  teachers  of  a  district,  in  the  foundation  of  reading  circles 
and  libraries.*  The  Universities,  too,  have  thrown  open  their 
doors  for  the  purpose.  Thus  attendance  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig  has  been  sanctioned,  under  certain  limitations,  by 
Ministerial  Regulations  of  July  1st,  1865,  and  November  3rd, 
1874,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  Moreover  University  studies 
can  be  completed  there  after  a  two-years'  course  of  study  by 
means  of  an  examination  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Educa- 
tion. In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxony,  also,  the  University  of 
Jena,  with  its  Training  College,  has  been  accessible  to  aspiring 
Primary  Teachers  for  many  years  past.  All  this  has  certainly 
been  to  the  i<reat  advantage  if  primary  and  higher  primary 
education  in  those  States.  The  German  Universities,  in  general, 
should  follow  the  example  thus  set,  and  establish  institutions 
through  which  helpful  support  might  be  assured  to  the  continued 
education  of  the  Primary  Teacher.  In  this  way  a  prospect  is 
opened  out  equally  favourable  for  the  satisfactory  training  and 
for  the  professional  career  of  the  elementary  school  teacher,  and 
such  a  prospect  must  be  permanently  secured  for  him  if  he  is  to 
be  saved  from  the  gnawing  pains  of  discontent  and  from  the  loss 
of  pleasure  in  the  work  of  his  calling.     Equally  necessary  for 
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our  school  system  ai*e  well-prepared,  well-educated  people 
for  teachers  in  our  Training  Colleges^  Headmasters  of  Higher 
Primary  Schools,  Inspectors  of  Schools,  etc.  By  supplying 
the  men  for  these  posts,  our  Universities  can  associate 
themselves  closely  with  the  improvement  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, while,  if  only  on  practical  grounds,  they  must  reject  the 
request  at  times  made  of  them  to  undertake  the  complete  course 
of  training  of  all  Primary  Teachers.  It  is  impossible  for  our 
21  Universities  fully  to  perform  the  work  which,  at  present, 
requires  more  than  200  Training  Colleges.  But  if  we  keep  to  the 
solid  ground  of  facts,  the  provision  of  a  supplementary  course  of 
education  for  the  Primary  Teacher  at  the  University  is 
thoroughly  desirable,  and  the  possibility  of  its  attainment  is 
proved  by  the  experience  of  years  in  Leipzig  and  Jena.  This 
is  the  point  at  which  we  must  apply  our  efforts.  Would  that 
l^russia,  above  all,  might  retrieve  the  opportunities  so  long 
neglected !  A  fair  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  creation  of 
Professorships  of  Education  in  Halle  and  Berlin,  though  these, 
at  present,  only  serve  the  purposes  of  secondary  education, 
as  I  have  shown  above.  From  these  beginnings  a  higher  and 
wider  conception  of  the  work  of  the  centred  of  pedagogic 
instruction  must  develop  itself  in  course  of  time,  for  it  is 
impossible  artificially  to  narrow  our  range  of  vision  to  the 
education  of  the  upper  classes,  if  we  do  but  grasp  the  need  for 
the  education  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  thoughts  which  are  expressed  in  the  preceding  pages 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  propositions :  — . 

1.  National  education  and  the  training  of  teachers  stand  in 
necessary-  connection  with  one  another.  The  recognition  of 
this  connection  guards  us  on  the  one  side  from  impeding  the 
education  of  elementary  school  teachers,  on  the  other  from 
wishing  to  advance  it  by  precipitate  action. 

2.  In  close  connection  with  the  previous  evolution  of  our 
educational  system,  a  rational  further  development  will  be  seen 
in  our  first  demand,  viz.,  that  the  character  of  the  Training 
College  for  Primary  Teachers  as  an  institution  for  professional 
training  should  be  more  sharply  marked  than  has  hitherto  be^n 
the  case.  This  demand  applies  alike  to  the  curriculum  and  the 
general  life  of  these  institutions. 

3.  A  pre-supposition  of  this  reform  is  a  broader  and  deeper 
foundation  of  that  general  culture  which,  in  this  case  as  in  all 
others,  muat  precede  the  technical  instruction  for  a  definite 
calling.  This  must  be  our  chief  point  of  leverage,  this  is  the 
most  pressing  claim  made  upon  us  by  the  present  time. 

4.  Accordingly,  the  incomplete  preparation  afforded  by  the 
Prussian  system  must  be  set  aside.  Completion  of  the  six-years* 
course  at  a  ReaLschule  must  be  claimed  as  the  proper  finish  to  a 
teacher's  general  education.  Where,  as  in  Saxony,  the  Training 
College  with  six  classes  has  been  erected,  the  introduction  of  a 
foreign  language,  either  English  or  French,  into  the  curriculum 
is  a  necessary  reform — in  some  cases  already  effected. 
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5.  In  order  to  give  primary  teachers  the  opportunity  of  sup- 
plementing their  education,  the  Universities  should  be  open  to 
them,  as  has  long  been  Ihe  case  in  the  Kingdom  and  Grand 
Duchy  of  Saxony. 

The  resolutions  of  the  "  National-sozial  Yerein,"  at  Erfurt, 
in  September,  1897,  laid  down  the  following  principles,  corres- 
ponding with  those  already  set  forth. 

**A.     We   claim    for    Primarv    Teachers,    whether    men     or 

women — 

1.  As  meeting  their  aspirations :  A  better  education,  2.^.,  pre- 
paration at  a  secondary  school,  training  in  a  Professional 
Institution,  an  opportunity  of  continuing  their  studies  at  the 
University.  (Establishment  of  Seminars  for  the  study  of  educa- 
tion, with  practising  schools  attached,  at  Universities.) 

2.  As  workers:  (a)  The  guidance  of  trained  experts,  i.e.,  the 
complete  abolition  of  any  oversight  exercised  by  members  of  any 
other  profession,  an  expert  inspection,  in  all  cases.  (6)  A  seat 
and  vote  by  popular  election  on  the  body  of  School  Managers. 

3.  An,  income  sufficient  for  their  needs  and  a  proper  social 
position,  i.r.,  equality  of  financial  and  social  conditions  with  the 
subordinate  ranks  of  the  Civil  Ser\dce. 

B.  We  claim  for  teachers  of  higher  schools  complete  equalisa- 
tion of  financial  and  social  conditions  with  magistrates." 

Questions  of  Organisation  in  our  School  System, 

Stale,  Church,  District,  Family. 

A  proper  training  for  our  teachers  forms  the  guarantee  for  a 
proper  system  of  popular  education.  The  latter  condition  is 
universally  considered  a  necessary  pre-supposition  of  national 
strength  and  prosperity,  and  above  all,  in  our  times,  an 
essential  means  to  the  enjojonent  of  social  peace.  Both  objects 
appeal  strongly  to  us — National  Power  and  Social  Health.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  frequently  raised  and  discussed:  What 
can  be  done  by  popular  education  to  raise  the  national  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  people?  What  can  it  contribute  to 
the^abolition  of  the  evils  of  society? 

It  is  generally  recognised  that  our  Public  Elementary  Schools 
have  striven,  since  the  Napoleonic  wars,  to  implant  a  love  and 
enthusiasm  for  our  country,  its  history,  and  development,  in  the 
hearts  of  their  pupils.  It  is  recognised  also  that  our  system 
of  technical  education,  devised  in  the  service  of  the  various  com- 
mercial and  industrial  occupations,  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency,  and  is  unceasinglj'-  trying  to  attain  a  yet  higher 
standard. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  on  the  social  side.  The  school 
has  kept  pace  nobly,  as  we  said,  with  our  industrial  life.  But 
has  it  kept  pace  with  the  changes  which  social  life  has  undergone 
in  the  course  of  the  century  ?  This  question  has  raised  a  strong 
movement,    not    merely    among    persons    more    immediately 
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interested  in  education,  who,  under  the  cry  of  "  Reform  for  tho 
*'  Schools,"  have  propagated  its  influence  even  in  the  highest 
quarters.  All  political  parties  alike  have  adopted  from  the 
claims  made  certain  points  which  answered  to  their  views. 
Hence  have  come  into  existence  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
programmes  of  educational  reform,  reflecting  the  discordant 
ideals  of  life  of  their  different  promoters,  and  necessarily 
incompatible  with  one  another.  While  the  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  regard  the  school  as  an  ecclesiastical 
institution,  and  would  emancipate  it  from  State  control,  the 
majority  of  our  people  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  those 
who  look  upon  the  school  as  a  political  institution.  It  may  be 
said  at  once,  however,  that  a  complete  domination  by  the  State 
is  not  desirable  in  this  sphere.  Such  control  degenerates  only 
too  easily  into  a  bureaucratic  treatment  of  educational  affairs, 
which  is  absolutely  unendurable.  All  spiritual  organisations 
demand  a  certain  freedom,  if  they  are  to  reach  maturity.  Every 
regulation,  which  is  issued  in  this  sphere,  must  count  on  an  in- 
ward agi'eement  and  sympathy  of  the  governed,  if  it  is  to  become 
a  reality,  and  not  merely  so  much  wavste  paper.  The  co-operation 
of  the  parties  interested  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  a  healthy  life 
and  stea<ly  progress.  The  interested  parties,  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal,  comprise  the  State  and  the  District,  which  both  desire  to 
possess  good  men  and  women  as  citizens,  the  Church,  which  has  a 
strong  interest  in  the  religious  education  of  the  young,  and  the 
Family,  to  which  children  primarily  belong,  which  is  most 
keenly  affected  by  their  success  or  failure,  and  which,  therefor?, 
can  claim  the  most  original  and  natural  right  to  supervise 
education. 

However  indisputable  this  may  be,  the  course  of  events  has, 
among  us,  produced,  as  a  general  result,  a  state  of  things  Jn 
which  the  State  has  more  and  more  taken  under  its  control 
►  the  business  of  public  education,  and  by  that  means  repressed 
the  influence  of  the  Family.  We  can  speak  quite  correctly 
of  a  thorough-going  centralisation,  based  on  the  support  of  a 
bureaucracy.  The  District  and  the  Church  have,  it  is  true, 
been  taken  into  partnership.  To  the  former  has  been  com- 
mitted the  provision  of  external  necessaries  (school  buildings), 
and  the  undertaking  of  various  services  connected  with  schools ; 
to  the  latter  a  large  share  in  the  work  of  inspection,  with  a  view 
to  economy  in  the  multiplication  of  officials,  and  the  moulding 
of  education  on  Church  lines.  School  inspection  by  clergymen 
has  now  been  largely  abolished  in  the  smaller  Stat<»s.  In 
Prussia,  however,  the  arrangement  still  continues,  though  it  has 
in  many  ways  hindered  the  development  of  the  School,  and  has 
called  into  existence  and  intensified  an  estrangement  between 
Church  and  School,  Clergy  and  Teachers. 

A  rational  system  of  school -organisation  must  promote  social 
reconciliation,  and  will,  therefore,  be  primarily  founded  upon  a 
just  consideration  of  the  claims  which  the  individual  parties 
interested  have  the  right  to  make. 

The  proper  course  is,  in  all  essentials,  to  be  found  in  a  sound 
policy  of  decentralisation,  according  to  the  method  which  has 
already  been  introduced  with  good  results  in  the  smaller  Ger- 
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mcui  States,  and  which  is  capable,  in  some  points,  of  still  further 
extension.  By  that  means  we  make  the  principle  of  ''self- 
government  "  hold  good  of  our  school  system.  We  may  indicate 
this  by  an  incomplete  sketch.  The  representatives  of  the  families 
of  a  given  school  district  or  commune  are  united  in  a  com- 
mittee ;  from  representatives  of  such  committees,  again,  a  school 
synod  is  formed.  On  this  method,  proper  weight  is  given  to 
the  family.  Our  public  educational  system  is  raised  by  this 
participation  of  the  representatives  of  the  family  to  a  really 
common  and  public  institution,  and  is  removed  from  the  dangers 
of  a  frequently  one-sided  officialism.  By  its  closer  connection 
with  life,  it  wins  fresh  life  for  itself.  With  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  family  is  maintained,  not  merely  the  principle 
of  self-government,  but  also  that  of  freedom  of  conscience.  The 
strife  of  political  and  religious  parties  for  the  school  is  abolished, 
if  it  is  thrown  upon  the  families  to  decide  in  what  spirit  their 
children  are  to  be  educated,  and  what  religious  character  the 
school  instruction  is  to  l)ear.  From  our  point  of  view  we  are 
bound  to  disclaim  all  compulsion  in  religious  matters,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  all  compulsion  with  reference  to  the  religious 
education  of  the  young  on  the  part  of  the  State.  Such  compulsion, 
however,  is  actually  practised,  if  official  recognition  is  reserved, 
whether  on  the  one  iiand  to  the  Denominational  school  as  the 
normal  type,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  the  Undenominational  as 
the  only  right  form  of  State  School.  The  families  alone 
can  decide  this  point  in  the  spirit  of  Protestant  free- 
dom. They  have  to  determine  whether  they  wish  their 
children  to  be  educated  and  instructed  (i.)  in  Denominational 
or  (ii.)  in  Undenominational  schools.  Even  then  the  right  must 
be  given  to  all  who  dissent  from  the  prevailing  wish,  to  unite 
in  order  to  found  schools  of  their  own.  The  principle  of  "  Re- 
spect of  the  Family "  involves,  therefore.  Freedom ;  Freedom 
of  conscience  and  independence  in  the  management  of  the  school.^ 
By  no  other  method  can  we  arrive  at  a  fair  and  peaceable 
adjustment  in  our  educational  system.  To  such  a  plan  the 
objection  is  often  raised  that  the  Families  are,  as  yet,  not  ripe 
for  such  participation ;  that  of  their  own  motion  they  refused  to 
co-operate  in  the  work,  from  the  consciousness  that  the  schools 
have  hitherto  been  admirably  managed  by  the  State.  They 
say, "  There  are  proper  officials  for  that  purpose ;  they 
have  already  done  everything  that  is  necessary."  They 
themselves  would  rather  remain  out  of  the  game.  This  is  the 
view  of  an  "  indifferentism,"  which  tends  specially  to  prevail  in 
a  countrv  where  there  is  no  play  of  opposing  creeds,  and  where  a 
capable  body  of  State  officials  is  solicitous  for  the  improvement 
of  the  educational  system. 

But  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  family  towards  the 
important  things  of  life  is  clearly  not  to  be  considered  as  an  ideal 
or  a  condition  to  be  prolonged.  Therefore  our  aim  must  be  to 
rouse  the  conscience  and  to  point  out  the  tasks  which  every 
thinking  and  active  citizen  must  take  upon  himself  in  tliis  world, 
and  to  bring  into  prominent  relief  the  duties  which  he  has  here 
fo  fulfil. 
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Another  objection  takes  the  point  of  view  that  the  undeno- 
minational school  is  the  only  proper  model.  In  this  alone, 
it  is  argued,  differences  of  creed  are  bridged  over,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  the  only  form  of  school  worthy  of  our  efforts  in  a 
district  of  various  creeds.  We  recognise  this,  if  it  rests  upon  a 
demand  from  Catholic  and  Protestant  parents  in  common,  if 
conditions  of  practical  expediency  recommend  the  adoption  of 
this  form  in  small  districts.  Bat  we  maintain  an  uncompro- 
mising opposition  to  it,  if  it  is  to  be  put  forward  as  the  only 
State  school.  We  cannot  agree  in  the  least  with  such  a  com- 
pulsion of  religious  belief. 

I  must,  therefore,  repeat:  There  is  only  one  way — ^viz.,  to 
throw  on  to  the  families  the  right  of  choice,  and  with  that 
measure  promote  a  wholesome  education,  leading  to  greater 
independence  and  strength  of  character. 

Our  schools  have  been  rightly  called  the  centres  of  spiritual 
nourishment.  Among  them  the  Primary  School  takes  the  most 
important  place,  since  the  greatest  part  of  our  children  (90  per 
cent.)  gains  its  spiritual  food  from  it. 

We  must,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  insist  on  a  well- 
appointed  Primary  School  of  appropriate  form,  and  one 
which  is  accessible  to  all.  It  must  be  so  erected  as 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  institution  powerful  for  the 
promotion  of  social  health.  Jhis  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
demands  of  our  time,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of 
Christian  ethics.  As  it  is,  the  Primary  School,  even  to-day, 
is  in  many  ways  regarded  only  as  a  sort  of  School  for  the  Poor, 
just  good  enough  to  impart  the  necessary  minimum  of  know- 
ledge and  abilily  to  the  children  of  the  masses.  We  must  break 
once  for  all  with  this  inhumane  and  un-Christian  conception. 
A^nst  it  we  place  a  demand  to  have  one  universal  Primary 
School,  established  for  all  children  of  every  class.  Let  it  form 
the  common  foundation,  ihe  broad  support  of  our  whole  educa- 
tional system.  Let  the  ideal  of  the  connection  between  all  the 
members  of  our  people,  the  ideal  of  the  organised  construction 
of  a  united  system  of  Schools,  attain  a  living  expression  in  this 
reform.  Such  an  institution  is  well  suited  to  bring  about 
reconciliation  between  the  difiEerent  classes  of  society,  and  on  that 
ground  we  place  it  in  the  fore-front  of  our  demands. 

What  are  the  objections  to  it? 

1.  "  It  is  no  good.'  We  shall  be  told,  "  Life  is  stronger  than 
the  School."  True !  We  must  not  expect  too  much  from  it. 
The  United  Stat-es  of  North  America  possess  this  common  basis 
of  education,  and  in  a  very  extended  form,  yet  in  that  country 
the  line  between  rich  and  poor,  superior  and  inferior,  is 
admittedly  drawn  with  great  sharpness. 

Of  this,  however,  there  can  be  no  question :  Granted  that  Life 
may  always  bring  about  social  divisions,  which  will  be  markod 
with  some  sharpness,  the  School  is  certainly  not  called  upon  to 
intensify  these  divisions  by  its  work.  Like  the  Church,  the 
School  has  as  its  primary  task  the  duty  of  attempting  to  empha- 
sise the  purely  human  element,  to  work  as  a  reconciler,  to  check, 
so     far    as   possible,  the    tendency    to    division,  and    proclaim 
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loudly  the  ideal  of  union  among  all  members  of  a  nation.  On 
this  ground  we  demand  a  universal  Primary  School.  It  is  our 
desire  that  the  differences,  necessitated  by  the  division  of  labour, 
should  not  be  introduced  until  the  sphere  of  work  in  which  the 
child  is  to  be  placed,  according  to  his  talents,  can  be  clearly  seen. 
The  preparatory  departments  attached  to  secondary  schools  most 
be  abolished. 

I  am  able  to  express  myself  thus  briefly  upon  these  questions, 
as  I  can  count  upon  complete  agreement  with  my  views  in  Ger- 
many. I  need  only  mention  that  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Education,  J)t.  Bosse,  is  a  warm  supporter  of  the  common 
Primarj'  School,  that  the  whole  body  of  German  elementary 
school  teachers  have  inscribed  this  demand  upon  their  banners 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  that  the  common  Primary  School  is 
already  a  reality  in  Bavaria. 

2.  But  yet  another  objection  is  raised  against  it.  In  the 
li^ht  of  psychology  it  is  urged  that  children  of  very  various 
natural  endowments  cannot  be  instructed  together.  This  is 
quite  correct.  Among  the  newly-admitted  scholars  of  the 
different  classes  there  does,  at  first,  exist  a  great  difference 
in  mental  capacity.  Apprehensions  have  also  been  expressed 
of  differences  in  morality.  This,  however,  is  a  prejudice. 
Kiches  do  not  necessarily  involve  goodness,  or  poverty,  evil. 
But  how  are  such  differences  in  culture,  which  owe  their  origin 
to  the  education  in  the  period  preceding  school  life,  to  be  over- 
come? They  may  certainly  be  mitigated  by  the  foundation  of 
national  Kindergarten  Institutions  for  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes.  But  another  and  graver  difficulty  arises.  We  claim 
for  the  family  the  right  of  free  choice  in  the  province  of  educa- 
tion. How,  then,  if  rich  and  superior  families  reject  the 
common  Primary  School  ?  We  can  do  nothing  but  give  them 
perfect  liberty ;  we  cannot  bring  direct  compulsion  to  bear  upon 
them.  Perhaps  it  is  the  circumstances  at  present  accompanying 
our  Elementary  Education  which  prevent  these  families  irom 
entrusting  their  children  to  the  Primary  School.  Their  refusal 
can  in  thai  case  be  best  met  by  a  thorough  amelioration  of  the 
institutions  in  question.  Great  advances  are  necessary,  especially 
in  the  province  of  school  hygiene,  if  reasonable  demands  are  to 
be  completely  satisfied.  I  will  mention  only  one  point.  Over- 
orowdea  classes  must  be  once  for  all  abolished.  The  maximum 
number  of  scholars  in  a  class  should  be  40,  while  at  present  it 
reaches  80.  It  is  just  this  smaller  number  of  scholars  in  private 
schools  which  acts  as  an  attraction  in  the  opinion  of  parents 
of  higher  social  standing.  To  make  the  blessings  of  a  common 
Primary  School  really  felt  the  time  spent  at  it  should  not  be 
cut  too  short.  Three  years  are  insufficient;  a  five  years'  period 
of  instruction  is  much  more  favourable. 

Tlie  demand  for  free  education,  and  for  a  free  provision  of 
l)ooks  and  materials  in  the  Eleraentarv^  School,  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  lightening  the  burdens  of  our  poorer  classes  (a  work 
which  should  not,  indeed,  be  undervalued),  and  of  thus  making 
some  contribution  towards  social  readjustment.  Again,  great 
assistance  is  given  to  the  course  of  instruction  bv  the  abolition  of 
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the  irregularity  and  inequality  in  the  provision  of  books,  etc., 
frequently  caused  by  the  poverty  of  the  poorer  scholars  and  the 
cause  of  much  unnecessary  toil  and  vexation  to  the  teacher. 
Thus,  the  demand  has  a  theoretical  and  practical  side,  both  of 
which  speak  in  its  favour. 

The  objection  may,  indeed,  be  raised,  that  the  rights  of  parents 
are  to  be  strengthened  only  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  their 
dvtiesy  and.  that  it  is  in  the  interast  of  education  not  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  duty  among  parents.  This  may  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect, but  my  oi)inion  is,  that  even  after  the  abolition  of  school- 
fees,  and  of  charges  for  books,  etc.,  parents  still  have  quite  suffi- 
cient duties  to  perform  for  their  children.  It  has  been  urged, 
again,  that  children  will  treat  the  books,  etc.,  given  to  them, 
with  less  care,  as  their  parents'  control  will  be  wanting.  There 
is  certainly  a  danger  here,  but  it  must  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
nullified  by  the  influence  of  the  teacher  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  parent. 

The  interest  of  society,  as  a  whole,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  all- 
important  point  which  should  guide  our  views  on  this  subject. 
It  warns  us  against  rash  generalisations.  As  we  pre-supposed 
the  introduction  of  a  common  Primary  School,  the  children  even 
of  the  richest  parents  will  participate  in  free  education.  This 
appears  to  me,  I  must  admit,  to  be  an  absurdity.  The  demand 
should  onlv  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  all  those  classes  for  whom 
free  education  may  be  a  necessity.  To  those  classes  belongs, 
primarily,  everyone  who  is  exempt  from  the  direct  Income  Tax. 
One  might  well  go  further  and  extend  the  right  of  free  education 
to  the  lower  ranks  of  Income  Tax  payers.  I  only  oppose 
the  support  from  public  means  of  those  who  have  absolutely 
no  need  of  such  help. 

Besides  the  foregoing  claims,  we  put  forward  the  additional 
demand  that  gifted  children  of  poor  parents  should  receive 
sufficfent  support  from  public  moneys  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  a  higher  education,  corresponding  to  their  capacities. 
This  may  be  already  done  in  isolated  cases ;  private  beneficence 
has  worked  Id  this  field,  as  in  others ;  but  here,  as  everywhere, 
not  to  a  large  enough  extent.  Such  cases  must  increase,  for 
new  strength  derived  from  the  masses  should  always  be  passing 
into  the  directing  classes,  in  order  to  replace  the  worn-out  and 
degenerate.  People  do,  indeed,  maintain  that  no  one  shoidd 
help  to  swell  the  number  of  the  "educated  proletariate."  But 
we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  often  enough  children 
of  very  mediocre  talenis  are  pushed  through  the  higher  stages 
of  education  only  by  dint  of  the  position  and  money  of  their 
parents,  and  it  should  merely  be  regarded  as  a  compensation' 
therefor  if  gifted  children  from  the  classes  of  scanty  means 
are  not  cut  off  from  their  ambitions  by  their  less  favourable 
pecuniary  circumstances. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  how  many  persons  with  considerable  intel- 
lectual gifts  are  stunted  by  their  straitened  circumstances, 
how  much  force  is  thus  lost  to  our  nation',  the  provision  of  a 
ladder  by  which  men  of  great  abilities,  but  little  means,  can 
mount  to  higher  callings  and  activities,  appears  to  be  impera- 
tively demanded  in  the  general  interest. 
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Our  fourth  demand  relates  to  the  maintenance  of  universal 
and  obligatory  Continuation  Schools.  One  has  a  perfect  right 
to  raise  the  question,  whether  all  those  who  are  bound  to  leave 
school  at  14  years  of  age,  in  order  to  pursue  their  trade,  should 
close  the  period  of  their  education  at  that  point ;  whether  the 
equipment  for  their  life,  which  the  Primary  School  imparts,  is  to 
remain  as  their  sole  portion.  This  question  we  must  answer  in 
the  negative  However  good  the  work  of  the  Primary  School 
may  have  been,  on  its  moral  and  intellectual  sides  alike,  it  is 
still,  and  must  remain,  insufficient  The  period  from  6  to  14 
years  of  age  is  too  short,  and  that  from  14  till  the  entry  upon 
military  service!  is  the  very  time  which  is  most  important  in  a 
young  man's  development.  After  leaving  school,  their  con- 
firmation once  over,  youths  begin  to  take  their  own  course,  to 
move  more  freely.  Tney  experience  a  multitude  of  impressions, 
to  which  only  too  many  succumb  without  further  inquiry.  That 
is  a  fact,  and  middle-class  society  recognises  it,  vents  numerous 
complaints  of  the  rising  generation,  with  its  craving  for  pleasure, 
its  covetousness,  its  unbridled  licence,  and,  with  easy  pharisaism, 
ascribes  it  all  to  that  "  atheistical  seductive  social  democracy," 
but  still  does  practically  nothing  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  or  to  set  any 
force  in  motion  against  the  misleading  influences. 

How  much  better,  in  these  points,  is  the  position  of  children 
in  the  upper  classes.  Their  course  of  education  is  properlj' 
directed,  j^roceeds  in  uninterrupted  tenor,  under  strict  guidance 
and  supervision,  to  it^  goal-  But  there  is  a  yawning  gulf  in 
the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  our  nation.  Between  the 
Primary  School  and  service  in  the  Army,  youths  are  left  to 
themselves — at  the  most  dangerous  period  of  their  life.  Some 
regulating  influences  there  are — the  Church,  private  associations, 
and,  in  some  smaller  States,  the  State  itself.  But  how  insufficient 
all  these  institutions  are,  how  few  do  they  reach  among  all  the 
mass  of  our  young  people !  Even  where  Continuation  Schools 
are  at  present  in  existence,  the  course  is  too  short  (it  lastfi  onlv 
from  the  14th  to  16th  year),  and  the  time  for  instruction  is 
too  short  (foiir  hours,  and  that  in  the  evenings).  The  moral 
influence  is  almost  nil. 

To  sum  up,  we  plead  for  the  following  reforms :  — 

1.  The  Organisation  of  public  Education  is  the  business  of 
the  State  to  this  extent:  The  State  should  watch  and  exercise 
legislative  control  over  the  system  as  a  whole.  The 
system  itself  should  be  based  upon  the  principles  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  constitutional  self-government,  in  order  to  give 
opportunity  for  a  real  co-operation  among  all  concerned — ^viz., 
the  Family,  the  District,  and  the  Religious  Bodies.  Thus  the 
dangers  of  a  one-sided  educational  bureaucracy  will  be  avoided. 
Private  Schools  should  be  allowed  under  State-inspection. 

2.  We  demand  a  common  foundation  for  all  schools  in  the 
form  of  a  "  Common  Primary  School,"  and  the  abolition  of  the 
preparatory  departments  attached  to  State  or  Municipal  Secon- 
dary Schools.     In  order  to  make  the  common  Primary  Schools 
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possible,  overcrowded  classes  must  be  stopped.     The  number  of 
children  in  any  class  should  not  exceed  40. 

3.  We  claim  free  education  and  free  provision  of  the  means 
of  education,  and,  in  addition,  sufficient  financial  support  from 
public  moneys  for  talented  children  of  poor  parents,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  attend  secondary  schools. 

4.  We  desire  on  behalf  of  young  men  and  women  alike,  public 
discipline  and  care,  and  a  properly  established  Continuation 
School,  compvlsory  for  all  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  a  school 
which,  besides  promoting  intellectual  development,  may  also 
exercise  a  moral  influence.  The  need  for  a  yet  more  extended 
education  can  be  met  by  University  Extension  Courses,  Eeading 
Rooms,  Libraries,  and  Societies  for  the  advancement  of  social 
well-being. 

The  Secaiidai^  Schools — Classical  Schools  and  Non-Classical 

Schools. 

The  last  Order  regulating  these  Schools  was  issued  in  Prussia 
by  the  Ministerial  Enactments  of  1892.  These  were  the  out- 
come of  the  deliberations  which  were  held  in  December,  1890, 
at  the  Education  Department,  in  Berlin,  and  in  which  the 
German  Eiaperor  took  part.  A  change  was  introduced  by  them, 
but  no  final  decision  was  reached.  No  one  is  contented  with 
them.  Classical  scholars,  and  conservative  teachers  in  the 
Gymiiasien,  groan  over  the  abridgment  of  the  hours  devoted  to 
Latin  in  the  gymnasium,  and  maintain  that  it  was  now 
impossible  for  them  to  attain  the  desired  goal.  The  supporters 
of  non-classical  education  are  displeased  to  find  that  the  educa- 
tion given  by  their  institutions  is  still  made  of  such  small  account 
by  the  State  that  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  schools  which  teach 
Latin,  are  still  denied  to  schools  which  do  not.  Classical  and 
modern  education  stand  in  conflict,  but  the  former  still  holds  the 
field.  But  the  struggle  is  a  hot  one.  Classical  education  loses 
ground  step  by  step.  There  is  a  daily  increasing  tendency  to 
curtail  the  use  of  Latin.  This  is  apparent  in  all  departments  of 
life,  including  the  School.  Evidence  of  this  exists  in  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  Reformed  Gymnasien  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  and  elsewhere),  are  always  gaining  more  sup- 
l)orters,  and  will  to  all  appearances,  be  the  schools  of  the  future. 
The  chief  alteration  consists  in  the  arrangement  by  which 
instruction  in  foreign  languages  begins  with  French  instead  of 
Latin.  Societies  for  educational  i-eform  advocate  this  arrange- 
ment (which  establishes  a  common  basis  for  Gymnasium  and 
Real-Schule)  with  warm  approbation  and  increasing  success. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  demand,  ever  growing  stronger,  that  both 
the  higher  kinds  of  schools — classical  and  non-classical — should 
enjoy  complete  equality  of  privilege,  and  that  the  equal 
value  to  be  attached  to  classical  and  modern  education  should 
thus  be  openly  proclaimed.  The  importance  which  classical 
training  still  possesses  among  our  nation  will  only  be  clearly 
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shown  when  it  is  no  longer  propped  up  by  privilege,  but  is  placed 
in  free  competition  with  the  modem  education  given  in  the 
Real-Schule.  This  view  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Anything  that 
possesses  life  and  strength  in  a  nation,  should  have  free  play. 
It  needs  ncf^rtificial  supports  from  the  State.  If  it  needs  liiem, 
then  it  is  no  longer  of  real  service  to  the  nation's  life.  The  oW, 
then,  appears  more  like  a  curiosity  which  is  merely  an  inheritance 
handed  on  by  the  force  of  tradition,  and  is  not  grasped  and  won 
anew  each  day. 

Wherever  we  look  in  Germany,  we  see  a  vigorous  life,  an 
eager  effort  to  march  onwards,  without  abandoning  the  posi- 
tions that  have  been  already  secured.  Let  us  cast  a  glance 
over  our  educational  system  as  a  whole.  We  observe,  it  is 
clear,  a  struggle  to  modify  too  strict  a  centralisation,  brought 
about  by  historical  development,  through  a  rational  decen- 
tralisation, so  that  everyone  interested  may  take  his  part  in  the 
mighty  work  of  national  education.  Looking  at  the  training 
of  teachers,  we  strive  to  make  men  and  women  competent  for 
the  difficult  duties  which  the  task  of  educating  our  people  lays 
upon  them,  to  equip  them  with  knowledge,  and  to  fill  them  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  which  is  to  enable  our  future  genera- 
tions to  accomplish,  with  increasing  strength  and  clearer  insight, 
those  tasks  in  the  civilisation  of  the  world  which  Providence  nas 
marked  out  for  the  German  people.  The  true  statesman  per- 
ceives that  these  tasks  lie  not  so  much  in  the  realms  of  the  visible 
as  in  the  unseen  realms  of  thought.  For  a  season  they  may  be 
lost  sight  of,  through  the  struggle  for  existence  among  nations. 
But  to  secure  their  always  shining  forth  through  the  dark  cloudis 
of  material  cares — this  is  the  task  of  the  educators,  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  forces  of  the  ideal. 

To  this  noble  task  must  the  Universities  be  drawn  more 
and  more,  as  the  fortresses  of  knowledge,  including  the  science 
of  the  organisation  of  our  National  Education.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  influence  issuing  from  them  should 
penetrate  the  whole  of  our  schools,  which,  organised  in 
clear  gradation,  and  with  a  sound  division  of  labour, 
will  draw  ever  onwards  the  future  workers  of  the  German 
Nation,     in     cottage     and     in     palace.      We     are,    politically, 

S[uite  a  young  people.  We  have  only  been  united  since  1870. 
ilveiything  which  we  still  lack  in  inspiration,  intelligence,  and 
vigour  must  be  gained  by  hard,  steady  work  for  the  coming 
generations.  Thus  the  work  of  educating  the  nation,  in  whatever 
grade,  high  or  low,  gains  enhanced  importance. 

Every  individual  should  enjoy  an  education  corresponding  to 
his  indiividual  capacity;  but  all  should  be  attuned  in  the  same 
key,  so  as  to  be  men  and  women,  strong  in  character,  noble  in 
temper,  and  vigorous  in  action,  citizens  of  an  earthly  empire, 
which  through  the  education  of  its  people  would  be  ever  more  and 
more  formed  in  the  image  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

(Translated  by  F.  H.  DALE,  Education  Dept.) 
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The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M.  and  District 
together  with  some  account  of  the  Frankfurter  Lehrplane. 


In  the  paper  on  the  Berlin  Realschiilen,*  published  in  the  volume 
of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  1896-7,  the  Prussian 
system  of  secondary  schools  has  been  explained.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  to  appreciate  the  reform,  discussed  in  the  first  part  of 
this  paper,  without  a  clear  understanding  of  the  main  differences 
between  the  four  chief  types  of  Prussian  secondary  schools,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  allude  to  these  briefly.  It  may  also  be 
advisable  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  authorities  by  means  of 
which  the  Government  controls  these  schools.  Nowhere  are 
those  centralising  tendencies,  and  that  spirit  of  collectivism, 
which  are  evident  in  all  Gennan  institutions,  more  apparent  than 
in  the  organisation  of  education.  It  is  recognised  on  all  sides 
that  the  education  of  the  nation  must  b^  controlled  by  the 
State.  This  appears  in  direct  opposition  to  our  Enriish 
individualistic  prmciples,  or  at  any  rate  to  those  principles  which 
have  determined  the  course  of  secondary  education  in  England 
up  to  the  present  time.  It  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
organised  system  of  schools,  common  to  all  parts  of  Prussia,  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  affairs  among  us.  Such  a  system 
implies  a  Central  Authority  very  different  from  anything  we  are 
accustomed  to. 

The  Prussian  method  of  governing  in  matters  of  education  is 
(1)  by  means  of  a  strong  and  enlightened  Central  Authority. 
This  Authority  is  composed,  in  large  part,  of  men  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  grappling,  in  the  schools  themselves,  with  the 
many  educational  problems  which  can  only  be  fully  understood  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  internal  details  of  school 
management.  At  the  same  time  these  men  are  selected  as  having 
given  evidence  of  that  administrative  ability  and  knowledge  of 
affairs  which  is  essential  to  the  successful  performance  of  depart- 
mental duties.  (2)  This  Central  Authority  is  kept  in  cnrect 
communication  with  the  schools  themselves  by  means  of  a 
Provincial  Board  of  Inspectors  in  each  of  the  various  Provinces. 
This  body  is  composed  ahnost  entirely  of  ex-headmasters.  It  is 
inmiediately  evident  from  the  constitution  of  these  two 
authorities  that  they  have  perfect  control  of  the  whole  system 
of  educiition  and,  when  composed  as  they  are  of  men  with  high 
patriotic  ideals,  will  guide  rather  than  suppress  the  individual 
initiative  of  the  school  oflicials  under  them.  Thus,  while  we  find 
a  common  system  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we 
discover  in  various  towns  and  provinces  different  experiments  in 
curricula,  etc.,  being  carried  on  with  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. As  in  the  case  of  Frankfurt,  these  experiments  have 
generally  been   suggested  and  devised    by   the  schoolmasters 

*  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects  1896-97.    [C.  8447.  pp.  375-403.] 
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themselves.     The  couiuion  system  of  secondary  schools  consists 
of  the  following  four  main  divisions : — 

(1)  The  Gymnasium,  or  classical  school  in  which  both  Latin 

and  Greek  are  taught,  with  a  nine  years*  course. 

(2)  The  Realgymnasium,  in  which  Latin,  but  not  Greek,  is 

taught,  with  a  nine  years'  course. 

(3)  The  Oberrealschule,  with  a  nine  years*  ]  in    which   neither 

course.  Latin    nor   Greek, 

(4)  The    Realschule,   with    a    six   years' [but   only    modem 

course.  J  subjects  are  taught. 

The  advantages  of  this  common  system  are  too  many  to 
discuss  here;  for  administrative  purposes  it  is  indispensable. 
I  woiUd  merely  point  out  the  great  facility  it  otfers  for 
any  one  who  is  making  encjuiries  as  to  the  Geniian  schools, 
whether  he  be  a  foreign  cntic  or  a  parent  about  to  decide 
on  the  best  education  for  his  son.  In  every  large  town  there 
are  found  a  number  of  school  buildings,  carefullv  planned  and 
splendidly  equipped,  if  not  always  externally  elegant,  each  of 
which  bears  a  distinct  title,  corresponding,  for  instance,  to  one  of 
the  iibove.  On  referring  to  the  pamphlet  containing  the  authorised 
Prussian  curricula  (or  it  may  be  the  authorised  curricula  of  a 
special  town  or  district),  one  is  infonned  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  instruction  supplied  by  each  of  these  schools,  and  thus  of 
its  definite  object  in  the  education  of  the  citizen. 

The  experiment  I  purpose  dealing  with  in  the  iirst  part  of  this 
paper  is  one  which  is  being  carried  out  in  Frankfurt,  and 
which  is  concerned  with  a  remarkable  reform  in  modern  langutige 
teaching.  It  was  inaugurated  by  the  new  Frankfurt  curricula  of 
1892.  These  Lehrplane  affect  directly  only  the  Gymnasium  and 
Realgymnasium.  "* 

I. 

The  classical  schools  in  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  have 
been  led,  from  utihtarian  motives  in  the  first  place,  to  give  an 
ever-increasing  place  in  their  curricula  to  what  are  known  as 
modem  subjects,  and  especially  to  modem  languajjfes.  As  would 
naturally  be  expected,  the  Gymnasien,  proud  of  their  position 
among  the  foremost  classical  schools  of  Europe,  and  true  to  their 
splendid  educational  traditions,  resisted  as  long  as  possible  the 
encroachments  of  the  modem  spirit.  Gradually,  however,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  give  way.  The  result  of  the  struggle  of 
these  two  opposing  forces  haa  been  to  pile  up  between  them  a 
mass  of  subjects,  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  boy  to  master  in 
the  years  of  his  school  life.  And  m  spite  of  the  caremlly  organised 
system  of  schools,  described  above,  it  was  foimd  that  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  classical  schools  was  overcrowded,  the  renunciation 
on  the  part  of  the  classicists  of  certain  parts  of  the  time-table 
not  being  proportionate  to  the  claim  of  the  "modems."  This 
overcrowding  was  first  discovered  by  the  medical  men,  who 
cried  out  that  the  general  health  and  physique  of  the 
boys    attending   these    schools    was    suffering.      Where    there 
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is  an  active  authority  presitling  over  the  educational  interests  of 
the  nation,  such  a  complaint  immediately  makes  itself  heard. 
It  is  not  merely  the  futile  protest  of  a  few  scattered  individuals, 
who  have  no  means  of  unitmg  in  a  direct  appeal  to  a  supreme 
power. 

It  was  evident  that  this  strain  had  ta  be  removed,  and  the 
Frankfurt  authorities  set  about  solving  the  problem  in  their  own 
way.  It  was  recognised  that  the  school  hoiurs  must  be  reduced, 
but  that  as  far  as  possible  the  reform  should  consist  of  a 
readjustment  of  educational  forces,  rather  than  of  the  elimination 
of  several.  At  the  same  time  it  was  urgent,  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  that  more  time  should  be  devoted  in  the 
classical  schools  to  the  study  of  modem  subjects,  and  especially 
of  modem  languages.  The  results  arrived  at  are  embodied  in 
the  new  Frankfurter  Lehrplane,  which  received  the  ministerial 
sanction  in  November,  1891,  and  came  into  force  in  1892. 

The  Frankfurt  authorities  claim  that  they  have  solved  the 
difficulties  alluded  to,  by  postponing  the  (commencement  of  Latin 
in  the  Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium  to  the  fourth  class  from 
the  bottom,  and  that  of  Greek  in  the  Gymnasium  to  the  sixth 
from  the  bottom. 

As  stated  above,  the  new  curricula  aflect  directly  only  these 
two  types  of  schools,  and  they  will  be  discussed  here  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  Gymnasium,  both  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
and  because  a  similar  change  was  carried  out  in  the  curriculuut 
of  the  Realgymnasium*  in  another  town  at  an  earlier  date.  They 
indirectly  attect  the  Latin-less  Realschulen  and  Oberrealschulen, 
however,  in  a  most  importimt  manner;  they  provide  that  the 
three  lowest  forms  of  all  Secondary  Schools  shall  furnish  a  com- 
mon basis  of  instruction.  The  practical  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  such  an  arrangement  is  iunnediately  evident :  a  boy  has  the 
opportunity  of  being  transferred  from  one  kind  of  school  to  another 
up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  without  spending  three  years 
in  the  elementary  study  of  subjects  for  which  it  is  then  discovered 
that  he  has  no  natural  taste.  All  authorities  agree  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  an  average  boy  to  show  any  decided  bent  before 
this  age. 

But  if  this  were  the  only  benefit  to  be  derived,  it  would  be 
doubtful  how  far  it  is  sufficiently  important  in  itself  to  Justify 
the  Frankfurt  schools  in  postponmg  the  commencement  of  Latin 
and  Greek  to  the  higher  fonns.  Thev  have  still  to. satisfy  those 
authorities  who  hold  that  "for  their  due  success  classical  studies 

*  The  Realgymnasium,  with  Latin  but  not  Greek,  is  a  type  of  school  which 
recommends  itself  to  many  English  rlaHsicistn,  who  seem  to  have  an  idea  that 
l)y  the  Hacriiice  of  Greek  they  will  appease  the  modem  monster.  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  Vol.  I.  of  "  Special  Reports,"  that  the 
RealgymnaAinm  is  going  somewhat  out  of  favour  in  Germany.  To  an  outside 
observer  it  seems  a  significant  fact  that  the  headmaster  of  a  Realgymnasium 
in  a  town  I  visite<l  ha<l  until  recently  lieen  the  director  of  a  neighbouring  Latin- 
lesH  Realschule,  and  is  one  of  the  in.  st  enthusiastic  leaders  in  the  refonu  of 
modem  language  teacliin^.  Such  an  appointment  must  tend  to  still  further 
modernise  uiis  semi-classical  type  of  school. 

1:^06.  L  L 
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must  be  begun  at  an  earlier  stage  of  school-life  than  suclva  scheme 
would  allow.'*  If  they  cannot  offer  good  reasons  for  differincj 
from  this  opinion,  expressed  by  the  December  Conference  of  1890 
it  would  be  inexcusable  in  them  to  consider  the  small  minority 
of  boys,  who  are  transferred  from  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Gymnasium  or  Realgymnasium,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  great 
majority  who  remain  in  these  schools  to  reap  the  benetits  of  a 
classical  or  partly  classical  education. 

They  defend  tne  reform  they  have  introduced,  however,  on  the 
highest  educational  grounds.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  English  educationists  in  that  it  provides 
for  that  fusion  of  classical  and  modem  education  advocated  by 
certain  authorities  in  our  own  country.*  In  commissioning  Dr 
Karl  Reinhardt,  the  eminent  director  of  the  Goethe  Gy^nna*siunl 
to  write  the  Introduction  to  the  new  Frankfurter  Lehrplftne,  the 
educational  authorities  of  that  town  have  placed  their  cause  in 
the  hands  of  an  able  advocate.  He  has  expressed  the  views  of 
those  whom  he  represents  in  a  learned  and  convincing  manner,  and 
3'et  with  a  moderation  which  is  luifortunately  too  often  wanting  in 
educational  controversy.  The  influence  of  that  party,  which  more 
particularly  concerns  itself  with  the  refonn  of  moclem  lang'uage- 
teaching,  may  plainly  be  traced  in  this  Introduction.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  give  here  a  brief  sketch  of  the  various  causes  which  have 
produced  these  curricula. 

The  Germans  have  at  present  no  intention  of  giving  up  their 
classical  schools.  They  have  too  great  a  faith  in  the  humanising 
influence  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  But  they  arc  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  bring  up  any.  section  of 
the  nation  as  strangers  to  the  modern  spirit,  and  to  those 
influences  which  have  produced  and  are  still  moulding  neigh- 
bouring nations.  They  therefore  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  over-strain  referred  to  might  be  avoided  by 
conflning  the  education  in  the  Gymnasium  within  a  strictly 
classical  sphere.  The  supporters  ot  this  proposal  held,  on  their 
side,  that  "  it  would  be  uetter  for  a  few  individuals  to  devote 
themselves,  of  their  own  free  will  and  in  accordance  with  their 
natural  taste,  to  the  study  of  classics,  and,  becoming  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  act  as  a  civilising  leaven  on  the 
whole  nation,  than  that  a  large  number  of  boys  should  be 
mechanically  drilled  in  the  elefnents  of  Latin  and  Greek." 

Of  course  there  were  extremists  who  wished  to  see  classics 
thrown  over  altogether.  But  had  public  opinion  ever  been  in 
favour  of  such  a  sten,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Gymnasium  to 
break  suddenly  with  its  educational  traditions,  owing  to  its 
connection  with  the  ITniversities  and  to  its  position  as  the  only 
school  preparing  for  the  learned  professions.  It  remained* there- 
fore for  the  authoritic  s  to  provide  a  proper  correlation,  based  on 
the  highest  educational  principles,  oi  the  various  subjects  which 
they  were  obliged  to  include  in  the  curriculum. 


*  Cf.  "Organisation  and  Curricula"  by  Mr.  Pollard,  Head  Master  of  the 
Oitv  of  Tendon  Scliool,  in  " Teaching  and  Organisation"  (Loninnans,  Green, 
&  Co.,  1897).  V       fe         ,  . 
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In  the  first  place,  it  was  evident  that  the  number  ot  school 
hours  must  be  reduced ;  and,  so  great  was  the  feeling  of  the 
importance  of  modern  subjects,  it  was  decided  that  classics 
alone  must  bear  the  loss  incurred  by  this  reduction.  The 
problem  then  immediately  presented  itself — how  were  the  curri- 
cula to  be  constituted  so  that  classical  education  should  not 
suffer  from  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  ? 
To  solve  this  problem  the  Frankfurt  authorities  had  to  reconsider 
the  whole  question  of  language-teaching.  In  fact,  the  reform 
may  be  said  to  consist  entirely  of  a  re-arrangement  of  the  position 
of  languages  in  the  Lehrplane,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the 
demand  tor  the  more  thorough  teaching  of  modem  languages. 

Experience  had  shown  that  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten,  entering 
Sexta  (the  lowest  form)  of  a  classical  school,  attacked  the  new 
study  of  Latin  with  great  vigour  and  eagerness,  which,  however, 
graduallv  diminished  as  he  advanced.  It  was  not  before  reach- 
mg  the  nigher  forms  that  he  really  began  to  understand  what  he 
was  doing  and  the  reason  for  doing  it.  So  that  between  the 
third  and  the  higher  forms  he  passed  through  a  period  of  hard 
and  depressing  struggle,  which  exercised  an  undesu'able  influence 
on  his  intellectual  powers;  and,  even  when  he  had  arrived  at 
the  higher  stage,  he  had  forgotten  so  much  of  his  elementary 
work  that  it  was  impossible  for  either  pupil  or  teacher  to  con- 
tinue the  study  with  enthusiasm.  This,  it  is  held,  was  entirely 
due  to  the  deductive  method  of  teaching  employed  in  the  lowest 
classes  ;  or,  in  other  words,  was  owing  to  the  pupil's  being  intro- 
duced to  the  study  of  Latin  through  the  channels  of  grammar. 
Consequently  the  first  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that,  whatever 
language  had  to  be  learnt  in  the  lower  classes,  it  must  be  taught 
mamly  on  empirical  and  inductive*  lines — that  is  to  say,  a  young 
beginner  of  nine  or  ten  must  learn  a  foreign  language,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  same  way  as  he  learns  his  mother-tongue. 
Could  any  method  be  discovered  by  which  the  teaching  of  Latin 
would  be  made  to  comply,  in  some  degree,  with  this  requirement? 
The  one  employed  in  Germany  until  the  present  century  offered 
itself. 

^  ^  As  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth,  Latin  had  been  the  common  language 
of  the  learned  of  all  European  nations.  The  teacher  could 
speak  it  fluently,  even  if  the  counsel  of  Melanchthon,  that  nothing 
but  Latin  should  be  heard  in  the  schoolroom,  was  not  strictly 
followed.  Boys  learnt  to  speak  this  language  by  committing 
passages  to  memory,  and  by  reproducing  and  imitating  those  they 

*  The  t«nn  "inductive"  is  somewhat  misleading.  It  would  seem  to  imply 
that,  with  such  methods  of  teacliing,  modern  languages  offer  no  opportunity  for 
that  invaluahle  training  in  deductive  reasoning.  This  is,  of  course,  not  the 
case.  A  better  term  would  be  the  "  scientific  "  method.  By  the  old  "  deductive  " 
method  a  pupil  was  called  upon  to  accept  as  beyond  dispute,  on  the  authority 
of  a  teacher  or  book,  certain  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax,  which  thus  demanded 
no  exercise  of  his  own  reason,  and  were  generally  beyond  its  grasp.  By  the 
"inductive"  method  the  pupil  (necessarily  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher) 
forms  rules  for  him.self  from  the  facts  which  have  entered  into  his  experience. 
In  the  application  of  these  rules,  and  in  the  veiy  process  of  forming  them, 
deduction  is  i)erhapB  the  most  impoi-tant  factor. 

1386.  L  L  2 
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had  read,  npt  by  translation  into  the  foreign  language,  nor  by 
continual  comparison  with  the  mother-tongue.  But  now  that 
Latin  has  lost  its  position  as  the  international  language,  scholars 
approacn  it  in  a  ditterent  spirit.  It  is  no  longer  their  sole  object 
to  write  it  elegantly  and  speak  it  with  eloquence.     Teachers  and 

i)rofessors  have  ceased  to  meet  to  hold  discussions  in  this 
anguage.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  schoolmaster  to 
teach  his  pupils  Latin  conversationally  when  he  cannot  speak  it 
himself.  And  it  would  also  be  impossible,not  to  say  absurd, to  adapt 
this  language  to  the  conditions  of  modem  life.  This  was  done  in 
the  last  century,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  an  advanced  Latin 
scholar  of  the  present  day  would  cut  a  sorry  figure  if  he  had  to 
pass  an  examination  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  "Sextaner"  of  that 
period.  Everyone  knows  how  greatly  German  literature  suffered 
from  this  artificial  use  of  Latin.  Such,  shortly,  were  the  chief 
reasons  for  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that,  under  existing 
conditions,  it  was  impossible  for  the  young  beginner  to  be 
taught  this  language  m  an  empirical  and  **  natural "  manner. 
Now,  it  was  held  that,  in  studying  a  classical  language,  so  difterent 
in  every  way  from  German,  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  ponder  over 
the  various  and  often  contradictory  meanmgs  of  words,  to 
analyse  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  continually  to  com- 

Eare  these  with  the  corresponding  forms  and  expressions  of 
is  mother  tongue ;  in  snort,  to  bring  into  piay  all  the 
most  important  elements  of  thought-activity.  The  classical 
languages,  which  exist  in  a  sta/te  of  final  development,  are 
considered  by  some  authorities  to  offer  opportunities  for  such 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  functions  m  a  higher  d^ee 
than  any  other  educational  subiects.  But  it  was  said  that 
a  boy  who,  having  passed  the  first  three  years  of  his  school 
life  in  the  Volks-  or  Vorschulen,  entered  the  lowest  form 
of  the  Gymnasium,  or  Realgymnasium,  at  the  age  of  nme  or  ten, 
was  not  yet  ready  to  derive  full  benefit  from  such  studies ;  he 
could  not  be  capable  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  laws 
that  govern  language.  He  must  wait  until  his  intellectual  powers 
were  more  mature,  he  must  in  the  meantime  undergo  a  careful 
preparatory  training,  and,  when  he  did  arrive  at  this  stage  of  his 
education,  be  able  to  bring  all  his  energies  to  bear  upon  it, 
and  not  be  harassed  by  similar  difficulties  in  the  elementary 
study  of  kindred  subjects.  Such,  briefly  stated,  were  the  chief 
arguments  advanced  for  the  postponement  of  Latin.  It  only 
remained,  therefore,  to  decide  whether  English  or  French  should 
be  the  first  language  studied ;  for  the  majority  of  authorities 
were  agreed  that  two  foreign  languages  should  not  be  begun 
simultaneously  in  the  lowest  forms.  In  making  the  choice  it 
had  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pupil  would  proceed,  through 
the  study  of  the  language  selected,  to  that  of  Latin.  Naturally 
the  decision  was  in  favour  of  French,  a  language  which  may 
be  said  to  occupy  a  position  midway  between  Grerman  and 
Latin,  a  link  being  fonned  on  the  German  side  by  its  construc- 
tion and  simplicity  of  inflection,  and  on  the  Latin  side  by  the 
many  quaUties  which  as  a  romance  language  it  directly  innerits 
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from  Latin.*  It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  copy  of  the 
Frankfurter  Lehrplftne  that,  in  accordance  with  tnese  conclusions, 
French  is  the  only  foreign  language  learnt  during  the  first  three 
years,  six  hours  a  week  oeing  devoted  to  this  suoject  in  Classes 
VI.,  v.,  and  IV.  of  the  Gynmasium  and  Realgj^mnasium.  It  will 
be  noticed,  however,  that  in  both  schools  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  hours  per  week  in  all  succeeding  forms  is 
monopolised  by  Latin.  Still  the  total  loss  of  time  which  Latin 
suffers,  conipared  with  former  schemes,  is  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant. But  it  is  held  that  this  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  lasting  impression  that  a  concentrated  study  during 
a  shorter  period  creates.  It  is  outside  of  my  province  to  discuss 
here  the  actual  teaching  of  Latin  in  Frankfurt;  but,  as  all 
educationists  must  bo  interested  in  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment, I  will  refer  them  to  the  interesting  lecture  deliverea  by 
Dr.  Reinhardt  in  Mimich,  in  which  he  gives  a  very  striking  account 
of  the  remarkable  progress  made  by  the  boys  in  his  own  school,  who 
were  able  to  read  six  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  in  their  second 
year.f  He  explains  fully  the  method  employed.  In  the  Gjmi- 
nasium  Greek  is  not  begun  until  two  years  later — namely,  in 
Untersecunda.  In  the  Kealgyranasium  Greek  is  replaced  by 
English. 

The  only  language,  therefore,  which  a  boy  learns  in  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  Frankfurt  classical  schools  is  French.  If  this  is  to 
be  taught  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible  the  first  require- 
ment is  that  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  speak  French  fluently. 
Were  this  enforced  in  English  secondary  schools  many  of  those 
at  present  engaged  in  teaching  French  to  the  younger  boys 
would  be  immeaiately  disqualihed.  We  are  thus,  at  the  very 
outset,  obliged  to  acimit  the  superiority  of  this  system  over 
that  still  in  vogue  in  many  English  schools.  Not  only  is 
the  blunder  of  entrusting  the  education  of  beginners  to  an 
untrained  teacher  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  the  master  possessing 
a  merely  amateur  acquaintance  with  modem  languages,  who  in 
England  is  often  tola  off  to  teach  these  to  the  lowest  classes,  in 
Germany  is  not  recognised  by  the  profession  as  a  modem  language 
teacher  at  all. 

The  following  is  the  broad  outline,  suggested  in  Dr.  Reinhardt's 
Introduction,  of  the  method  to  be  employed  in  teaching  a 
beginner  French  ;  the  Umits  defined  are  such  as  to  allow  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  to  the  individual  teacher ;  in  fact  they  may  be 

•  Some  schools  in  the  north  of  Germany  begin  with  English,  on  tlie  grounds 
that  this  language  is  more  akin  to  Cierman.  As,  however,  there  is  no  English 
taught  in  the  Gymnasium,  except  as  an  optional  subject,  this  arrangement  would 
make  it  im}>os8ible  to  establislra  "common  basis''  in  the  lowest  forms  of  all 
secondary  nchools.  In  English  schools  the  question  would  have  to  be  considered 
from  an  ftnglish  point  of  view  ;  such  authorities  as  Locke  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
were  in  favour  ot  beginning  with  French,  but  a  very  good  case  is  made  out  at  the 
present  time  for  the  Gennan  language  ;  its  clahns  cannot  be  ignored. 

t  Mitteilungen  des  Vereins  fur  Schulrefonn  in  Bayem.  Nr.  7.  April, 
1897.  A  well-known  (ierman  authority  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Verein 
fiir  nenere  Philologie  (held  in  Leipzig,  November  9th,  1897),  that,  when 
visiting  the  Frankfurt  Gymnasium  last  summer,  he  found  the  boys  in  Unter- 
secunda reading  unprepared  passages  of  Ovid  "  mit  raschem  Ueberblick  und 
gatem  Verstttnomss,*' 
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said  to  have  been  so  fixed  as  to  include  all  modem  methods 
recognised  as  somid  by  the  Gennan  authorities  -.-^ 

(1)  The  pupil  is  to  be  made  familiar  with  the  spoken  sounds 

of  the  language. 

(2)  He  is  to  be  taught  to  speak  about  the  objects  which  sur- 

round him,  m  their  connection  with  his  daily  life. 

(3)  He  is  to  be  taught  the  written  language,  and  particularly 

to  read  it. 
*(4)  He  should  then  begin  translations  from  the  foreign  language 

into  the  mother  tongue,  reproduction  and  repetition. 
(5)  The  pupil  to  arrange,  imder  the  teacher's  guidance,  the 

linguistic  phenomena  he  has  met  with,  according  to 

the  accepted  system  of  classification. 
It  is  hardlynecessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that, according 
to  this  outlme,  the  teaching  of  grauimar  is  not  the  initial  step. 
The  pupil,  having  become  acquainted  with  the  structure  of 
sentences,  is  led  by  the  teacher  in  a  systematic  manner  to 
formulate  ndes ;  formerly  he  proceeded  from  the  abstract  rules 
to  the  construction  of  sentences.  Speaking  broadly,  by  the  latter 
method,  still  commonly  employed  in  England,  the  pupils  are 
taught  a  large  amount  of  theory,  to  be  put  into  practice  when  they 
go  abroad,  but  unfortunately  the  majority  of  them  never  do  so  in 
time  to  profit  from  such  teaching ;  by  the  former  method  they  are 
taught  to  speak  the  language,  so  that,  whether  at  home  or  in  the 
foreign  country,  they  will  be  able  to  converse  ^vith  the  foreij^icr 
and  understand  his  literature.  This  is  considered  the  first  object 
to  be  attained,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
so  to  adapt  this  method  that  the  teaching  of  modem  langiuiges 
may  be  productive  of  its  maxinuim  force  as  a  means  of  educatioa 
It  will  be  seen  later  on  how  far  this  is  done.  Before  entering 
into  further  details,  however,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
method  is  carried  out  in  some  of  the  Fmnkfurt  schools,  there  are 
a  few  points  concerning  the  teachers  themselves  worthy  of  remark. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  all  Gennans.  Attention  is  dra\^ii  to 
this  fact  because  manv  English  parents  still  imagine  that  their 
children  must  learn  a  foreign  language  from  a  foreigner,  and  that 
the  contact  with  anything  out  a  Parisian  or  Hanoverian  accent 
is  fatal  to  their  future  command  of  French  or  German.  The 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  know  that  a  boy  cannot  possibly  be 
taught  at  school  to  speak  a  foreign  language  perfectly :  that  an 
absolutely  correct  pronunciation,  a  complete  acquaintance  with 
the  idiom,  can  oiny  be  acquired,  with  penuancnt  results,  by 
residing  in  later  life  in  the  country  where  the  language  is  spokea 
They  therefore  support  the  opinion  of  their  educational  authorities, 
that  their  boys  can  be  best  taught  what  is  requisite  and  of 
greatest  importance  by  their  own  countrymen,  who  have 
been  trainea  in  the  methods  approved  in  Germany,  are 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  their  pupils,  and  able  to 
introduce    them    to    the    life    and   ways   of    other  nations  as 

*  The  question  of  translation,   and   the  reasons  some  authorities  have  for 
objiYitinj,'  to  it,  is  ilcalt  with  on  i».  !70. 
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no  foreigner  can  do.*  It  is  an  error  to  imagine,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  German  talks  the  language  he  teaches  so  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman.  It  generally 
struck  me  that  the  ^fflish  of  the  majority  of  these  masters  was 
siiperior  to  their  FrMcn.  This  was  not  only  owing  to  the  closer 
affinity  of  English^nd  German.  The  greater  number  of  the 
teachers  of  Frenclf  seemed  to  have  acquired,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
keep  up  their  knowledge  of  this  language  by  visits  to  Switzerland 
mther  than  to  Fraj^ce.     The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek. 

As  for  the  tj^chers  of  EngUsh,  until  q^uite  recently,  we  have 
been  providing  the  expenses  of  their  residence  in  this  country. 
A  German  had  only  to  accept  the  position  of  language  master 
in  an  English  school,  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  sufficiently 
perfected  himself  in  the  English  tongue,  learning  it  chiefly, 
thanks  to  our  methods  of  teaching,  from  his  pupils  in  the 
class-room.  Now  that  it  is  yearly  becoming  more  difficult  for 
foreigners  to  obtain  masterships  in  English  schools,  the  expenses 
of  a  residence  in  England  have  to  be  p^^vided  for  in  other  ways. 
For  instance,  I  met  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Frankfurt  schools 
to  whom  the  municipality  was  granting  £50  to  enable  him  to 
spend  six  months  in  England,  his  salary  being  continued  to  him 
during  this  period,  and  a  master  being  paid  to  replace  him.  This 
gentleman  was  already  a  trained  teacher  of  some  experience,  and 
consequently  he  would  know  exactly  how  to  spend  these  six 
months  most  profitably — a  fact  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
The  salary  oi  the  modem  language  teacher  in  Germany 
is  considerably  above  the  average  paid  to  a  master  in 
England,  and  his  scholastic  position  is  in  every  way  superior. 
All  the  masters  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  seemed  to 
be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  seriousness  and  importance  of  their 
profession.  Slost  of  them  were  enthusiasts  with  the  same 
respect  for  the  science  of  education  that  a  doctor,  for  example, 
has  for  that  of  medicine.  No  one  could  come  into  contact 
with  these  men  without  immediately  perceiving  the  secret 
of  their  success.  They  never  spare  themselves,  and  the  remark, 
that\  the  methods  they  employed  were  exceptionally  trying 
for  tjie  teacher,  once  elicited  the  reply  that  their  country  had 
the  jight  to  demand  their  utmost  efforts  in  the  interests  of  the 
risii<g  generation. 


II. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  following  Lehrplane  which  are 
particularly  worthy  of  attention.  The  figures  in  the  first  nine 
vertical  columns  represent  the  school  hours  per  week  devoted 

*  A  director,  of  wide  exi)erience,  expressed  himself  as  follows  on  this  matter : — 
The  foreign  masters  we  have  ha<l  in  (iermany  were  not  able  to  obtain  in  any 
way  Ijetter  results  in  jironunciation  and  idioiiiatic  accurB<;y  than  their  German 
colleagues  who  had  mastered  the  foreign  language."  For  a  fuller  discussion  of 
thi«»  question,  see  my  paper  in  this  volume  on  "The  Teacher  of  Modern 
Languages  in  Prussian  Secondary  Schools." 
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in  each  class  to  the  various  subjects.  The  last  verticil  column 
gives  the  ditterence  between  the  two  preceding  columns,  that  is  to 
say,  between  the  present  and  fonner  total  niimbei*  of  hours 
devoted  weekly  to  each  subject  throughout. the  whole  schooL 

In  the  Gyinnasiuin  there  is  a  total  in^jrease  of  ten  hours 
in  the  mother-tongue  (including  the  narration  of  national 
events),  of  nine  hours  in  French,  of  three  hoiu^  in  arithinctic 
and  mathematics,  and  of  two  hours  in  drawing.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  total  decrease  of  twenty-five  hours  in  Latin,  of 
eight  hours  in  Greek,  and  of  four  in  history  and  geography 
(compensated  for  by  the  additional  hours  given  to  the  narration 
of  national  events).  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  total 
increase  in  certain  subjects  does  not  correspond  w^ith  the  decrease 
in  others,  the  total  recluction  of  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
whole  school  amounting  to  thirteen. 

Turning  to   the   curriculum  of  the  Realgymnasium,  though 
there     is     a     total    reduction    of    twenty     hours,     the     total 
number   of  hours  per   week    throughout   the  whole   course    Ls 
greater  than  in  the  Gyiimasium ;  and,  though  Latin  is  the  only 
classical  language  taught,  twelve  hours  less  are  devoted  to  it  weekly 
than  in  the  Gymnasium.    In  Untertertia,  the  first  form  in  whict 
Latin  is   begim,  ten  hours  a  week  are  allottiHi  to  this  subject 
in   the   Gymnasium   and   only   eight  in    the    Realgynmasium. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  tmie  given  to  French  and  to 
English  in  B.     The  subjects  and  hours  in  the  three  lowest  forms 
(VI.,  V.  and  IV.)  practically  correspond  to  those  in  the  same 
classes  in  the  Latin-less  Realschulen  and  Oberrealschulen,  thus 
forming  a  "  common  foundation  "  as  is  stated  in  the  heading. 

Note. — On  visiting  different  parts  of  Germany,  since  writing 
the  above,  I  find  that  the  Frankiurt  experiment  is  being  watched 
with  deep  interest.  Many  authorities  consider  that  the  reform 
will  ultimately  be  introduced  into  all  German  schools.  There 
appears  to  be  a  strong  feeling  in  England  that  we  need  a  school 
corresponding  to  the  Kcalschule ;  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  such 
a  school  that  the  demand,  in  opposition  to  all  true  educational 
progress,  has  arisen  for  commercial  secondary  "  education."  If  a 
new  side,  of  the  Rcalschule  type,  is  to  be  grafted  on  to  our 
existing  secondary  institutions  it  can,  at  any  rate,  be  accom- 
plished satisfactorily  by  means  of  the  Franl^furt  reform.  The 
curriculum  of  the  lower  forms  of  the  Bradford  Grammar  School 
has  recently  been  remodelled  on  those  lines ;  more  time,  however, 
is  given  than  in  Frankfurt  to  the  study  of  the  mother  tongu§ 
and  mathematics. 
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— 

4 

4 

±     0 

3cicl;ncn    .    .     . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

8 

6 

+     2 

@unima     . 

25 

25 

26 

28 

28 

30 

31 

31 

31 

255 

268 

-  13 

Drilling  and  Gymnastics  :  VI — 1 :  3  hours. 

Singing  :  VI  and  V :  2  hours  for  boys  *'  with  voices,"  1  hour 

theoretical  instruction  for  all  boys. 
IV — I :  Chorus  singine,  two  lessons  of  f  hour  each  for 
boys  "with  voices/'  who  have  been  through  the 
course  for  VI  and  V. 

OmoNAXi  Subjects  :  Drawing :  II  and  1 :  2  hours. 

Hebiet:}"**"^  1  =  2  hours 
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B.  JRcalg^jmuafium. 


Summa 


VI 

V 

IV 

III, 

III, 

n. 

n, 

I, 

I. 

1 

bigfecr 

^iinbc* 
runij 

9leUflion  .     .     . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

19 

±     0 

2)cutf(^  unt)        1 
(5)efcbid;tdcr^d^l  / 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

31 

27 

+     4 

iJatfin.     .     .     . 

— 

— 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

40 

54 

-   14 

Sranjofifc^    .     . 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

38 

34 

+     4 

C^uglifd?    .     .     . 

— 

— 

6 

4 

4 

4 

18 

20 

—     2 

G)cfd)idne  unb  \ 
(Jrbfunbc       j  ' 

2 

2 

1' 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

30 

Olednien  unb  \    ' 
9)?at^ematif  /  * 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

42 

44 

—     2 

9hturbcfd)rci(nmii 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

10 

12 

-     2 

m\'i^          .     . 

— 

— 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

12 

—     3 

Sbcmic     .    .     . 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6 

±     0 

@d;reiben      .     . 

2 

2 

— 

— 

4 

4 

±     0 

3eic^ncn  .     .     . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

18 

—     2 

25 


25 


26 '28 


28 


32 


32 


32 


32 


260 


280 


—  20 


Drilling  and  Gymnastics  and*Singing  as  in  the  Gymnasium 
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III. 

1  must  express  my  obligation  to  the  Foreign  Office  for 
obtaining  for  me,  through  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Berlin, 
the  necessary  permission  to  visit  scnools  in  Frankfurt  and  the 
neighbourhood  towards  the  end  of  August  1897.  My  thanks  are 
also  duo  to  the  directors  of  the  various  schools  mentioned  in  this 
paper  for  the  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  they  recjeived 
me.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  how  greatly 
I  am  also  indebted  to  Herr  Walter,  director  of  the  Musterschule, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  modem  language  teachers  in 
Germany.  He  allowed  me  the  free  nm  of  his  school,  and  he 
gave  up  much  of  his  time  in  order  to  supply  me  with  preliminary 
explanations  and  to  arrange  interviews  with  gentieuien  who 
would  be  able  to  assist  me  in  my  inquiries.  Much  of  the  infor- 
mation given  in  the  previous  pages  could  not  have  been  collected 
without  his  help  and  advice. 

As  already  nnplied,  the  rough  outline  given  above  of  the 
method  employea  in  the  Franklurt  schools  consists  of  the  broad 
principles,  on  which  the  majority  of  the  authorities  are  agreed. 
One  is,  therefore,  naturally  prepared  to  find  the  ditt'erent 
tendencies,  representative  of  each  of  the  three  ditterent  types  of 
schools,  strongly  marked  in  their  several  developments  of  these 
principles.  In  the  Gymnasium,  wliich  as  before  stated  provides  a 
classical  education,  the  idea  is  never  lost  sight  of  that  the 
study  of  French  should  be  preparatory  to  that  of  Latin. 
In  the  Realg}'mnasiiim,  judging  from  my  own  experience, 
the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  those  special  powers,  which  can  best 
be  developed  by  the  study  of  a  classical  language,  are  sufficiently 
exercised  oy  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  higher  forms,  and  that 
French  can  therefore  be  studied  more  for  itself  In  the  Rcal- 
schule  and  Oberrealschule  (Latin-less  schools)  the  necessary 
cultivation  of  these  faculties  iiuist  be  supplied  by  modem  lan- 

fLiages  alone ;  but  the  analytical  study  of  tnese  is  deferred  to  the 
igner  forms,  wlien  the  boys  have  already  collected  sufficient 
material  to  enable  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  syntax  to  be 
carried  out  according  to  the  "  inductive  "  method. 

These  three  tendencies  will,  I  think,  be  evident  from  the 
following  account  of  some  of  the  lessons  I  witnessed  in 
different  schools.  The  description  of  one  in  the  Hanau 
Oberrealschule  is  offered  as  a  striking  example  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  more  utilitarian  aim  in  the  teaching  of  modem 
languages. 

French  Lesson  in  Quartfv*  of  the  Goethe  Gymnasium,  Fninhfurt 

Forty-six  boys  were  present.  This  class  had  been  learning 
French  for  two  and  a-half  years,  so  that  they  were  within  a  few 
months  of  the  commencement  of  Latin.  Six  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  French  during  the  first  three  years.  This 
was  the  nearest  approach  I  saw  to  that  form  of  teaching  most 
usual  in  English  schools,  hut  the  whole  lesson  was  conducted 

*  There  is  no  need  t4i  state  the  average  ajjje  of  boys  in  a  form,  if  it  is 
remembered  that  a  boy  enters  Sexta  (the  lowest  fonn)  at  the  age  of  nine  or 
ten,  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  iB  moved  up  one  form  at  the  end 
of  each  year. 
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in  French,  from  the  caUing  over  of  the  names  to  the  setting' 
of  the  home  work  for  the  next  day.  The  general  pronuncia- 
tion was  good.  It  was  evident  that  many  of  the  pupils 
came  from  educated  homes,  where  they  had  often  occasion 
to  hear  French  spoken — this  was  rarely  the  case  in  the  other 
schools,  which  draw  the  majority  of  their  pupils  from  the  less 
educated  classes.  The  boys  were  able  to  understand  all  that  was 
said  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  lesson,  and  to  answer  very  intelli- 
gibly. A  considerable  portion  of  the  school  hour  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  grammar  depending  on  a  passage  prepared  before- 
hand. (The  Doys  had  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  French 
grammar  generally,  and  might  even  have  obtamed  dLStinction  in 
an  examination  conducted  on  the  principles  which  determine 
the  manner  of  examining  in  modem  languages  in  England.)  The 
master  afterwards  read  out  the  German  of  this  passage  and  the 
boys  individually  repeated  the  French.  Questions  were  asked 
and  intelligently  answered,  regarding  the  historical  and  literary 
allusions.  A  Fable  of  La  f^ontaine  was  recited,  and  one  boy 
stood  up  before  the  class  and  repeated  a  story.  The  lesson 
ended  by  the  master's  telling  the  class  a  new  anecdote  ;  he  spoke 
fairly  rapidly,  and  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the  majority 
of  tne  class.  The  general  impression  left  by  this  lesson,  with 
its  insistance  on  grammar,  was  that  the  pupils  were  being 
carefully  prepared  for  the  study  of  Latin  in  tne  ensuing  year. 
But  still  I  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  boys 
were  able  to  speak  and  to  understand  French. 

English  Lesson  in  Unfertertia  oftlie  Oherrealschule  in  Hana\i* 

About  twenty-five  boys  were  present.  Here  was  found 
the  other  extreme  in  the  method  employed.  "  The  child  first 
sees  an  object,  then  he  learns  its  name  " ;  this  Dr.  Schmidt, 
the  director,  asserted  was  the  principle  on  which  he  based  his 
method.  He  beUeved  in  teaching  grammar  only  so  far  as  it  was 
indispensable,  not  as  a  means  of  mental  training.  The  boys  in 
this  class  had  only  been  learning  English  since  Easter.  The 
results  were  astonishing  from  an  English  schoolmaster's  point  of 
view;  but  as  later  on  mil  details  will  be  given  of  a  lesson  in  the 
corresponding  class  in  another  school,  only  certain  peculiarities 
of  the  method  will  be  noted  here.  Tne  whole  lesson  was 
conducted  in  English.  The  principles  of  "visualization"  were 
carried  out  thoroughly  and  with  extreme  conscientiousness. 
For  instance,  how  to  tell  the  time  was  taught  by  means 
of  a  clock-face ;  a  match-box  was  produced  and  the  boys  named 
all  the  various  actions  connected  with  striking  a  match  as 
the  master  performed  them.  (In  the  lowest  classes  the 
French  lessons  were  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  reference 
to  Holzel's  wall-pictures — the  series  representing  the  four 
seasons — specially  designed,  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  language  teachers,  for  this  purpose. )f  New  expressions 
were  written   on   the   board    and    the   spelling    carefully  and 

*  This  school  was  working  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  Pmsaian 
cunicnla. 

t  Httlzel's  Wandbilder  fiir  den  Anschauongs-  and  Sprachunterricht  (Hdbel, 
Vienna). 
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systematically  studied.  Phonetic  symbols  were  not  used  in  this 
Class  though  \)x.  Schmidt  allowed  his  assistants  to  employ  them  if 
they  wished  to  do  so,  but  personally  he  held  that  "a  picture  of 
the  sound  "  was  misleading.  One  would  certainly  have  expected 
to  tind  so  enthusiastic  an  advocate  of  visualization  in  language 
teaching  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  phonetic  method  of  teaching 
pronunciation.  His  argument  that  the  use  of  phonetics  empha- 
sized the  faults  of  a  master  whose  pronunciation  was  defective, 
to  the  detriment  of  that  of  the  pupil,  is  in  itself  an  admission 
that,  by  means  of  such  symbols,  pronimciation  is  impressed  in  a 
special  way  on  the  boys;  so  tnat,  in  the  case  of  a  teacher 
whose  English  was  as  excellent  as  his,  phonetics  might  be 
employed  with  great  advantage.  In  this  part  of  Germany  the 
difference  between  "voiced"  and  "unvoiced"  sounds  is  very 
slightly  marked  in  the  dialect,  and  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  best  way  of  correcting  this  fault  in  a  pupil  who  was  learning 
a  foreign  language  was  by  means  of  phonetics.     At  any  rate,  the 

E renunciation  oi  the  boys  in  the  classes  I  visited  in  this  school 
bcked   that  certainty  which  characterised   it  in   those  where 
phonetics  were  used. 

Speaking  of  this  method  generally,  it  was  plain  how  much  its 
success  depended  on  the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  Though 
the  three  masters  I  saw  at  work  were  producing  results  tar 
beyond  anything  I  have  seen  in  England,  among  boys  of  a  similar 
age,  yet  the  diSerence  in  their  individual  teaching  powers  and 
qualilications  was  apparent,  in  an  exceptional  degree,  m  the  work 
of  their  pupils.  In  fact  it  is  a  metnod  which  could  only  be 
completely  successful  in  the  hands  of  an  extraordinarily  gifted 
teacher. 

While  discussing  this  "natural"  method,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  Gouin  method  did  not  find  favour  with  any  of  the  masters  I 
met,  though  some  of  them  did  not  despise  its  aid,  and  they  all 
admitted  that  Gouin  and  his  disciples  had  enunciated  several 
important  principle.s 

French  Lesson  in  Sexta  of  the  Realschvle*  in  BockenJieiTn. 

Herr  F.  Dorr,  Director  of  the  Bockenheimer  Realschulc,  needs  no 
introduction  to  English  students  of  German  methods.  This 
lesson,  given  under  his  direction  in  the  lowest  form  of  his  school, 
is  particularly  interesting  as  affording  an  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  beginners  of  nine  or  ten  are  taught  to  understand  and 
talk  French.  There  were  upwards  of  forty  boys  in  the  class. 
They  bad  begun  French  at  Easter,  six  hours  a  week  being  devoted 
to  this  subject.  For  the  first  three  months  the  teaching  had 
been  entirely  oral,  with  the  aid  of  the  phonetic  representation  of 
the  sounds  according  to  Vietor'sf  system,  one  especially  adapted 

*  This  school  was  working  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  Pnisfiian 
curricula. 

t  Every  modem  language  teacher  is  familiar  with  ProfeHRor  Victor's  name ; 
but  it  is,  perhajm,  not  generally  known  that  his  cclehiated  irmphlet,  " Quousque 
Tandem  :  Der  Sprachuiiterricht  muss  unikehren  !"  (HeilLronn  1882),  which  may 
be  said  to  have  initiated  the  refonn  of  modem  language  teaching  in  Germany, 
was  written  while  he  was  Professor  of  Teutonic  I  anguagea  at  the  Liverpool 
University  College. 
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o  the  requirements  of  German  pupils.  French  was  spoken 
distinctly,  slowly,  and  simply  throughout  the  whole  lesson. 
Every  command  given  to  the  boys  collectively  was  repeated  by 
them  in  chorus  in  the  tirst  person  plural;  in  the  case  of 
a  command  given  to  individual  boys,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted : 

Master:   Venez  ici. 

Boy :  Je  vle/ns. 

Class  :  Tn  viens  (pointing  at  boy) ;   il  vient 

The  lesson  openecl  with  the  singing  of  a  French  song,  popular 
among  children  in  France.  After  each  verse  the  master  corrected 
the  various  faults  of  pronunciation,  boys  being  called  up  to  point 
out  the  correct  sounds  on  the  phonetic  table.  Two  boys  were 
then  sent  to  the  blackboards,  each  to  write  a  verse  of  the  song, 
the  lesson  being  continued  in  the  meantime.  After  another  song 
these  verses  on  the  board  were  corrected  by  the  class ;  as  they 
were  only  just  beginning  to  learn  to  write  trench  mLst-akes  were 
not  wanting.  There  was  continual  reference  to  the  pictures  on 
the  walls  and  various  objects  in  the  room.  A  boy  stood  before 
the  class  and  named  the  parts  of  his  body.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  a  full  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  lesson,  but  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  method  pursued.  The  two  points  which 
particularly  struck  one  were,  that  the  boys  understood  what  was 
being  said  to  them  in  French,  and  that,  though  numbering  more 
than  forty,  all  showed  exceptional  attention  and  eagerness.  Want 
of  space  prevents  my  describing  all  the  excellent  lessons  I  saw 
in  this  school.     One  more  example  must  suffice  : — 

French  Lesson  in  Prima  of  the  Reahchide  in  Bockenheim. 

This  is  the  highest  form  in  the  school,  so  that  one  was  able  to 
witness  the  final  results  of  the  method.  The  masters  in  this 
school  complained,  and  evidently  with  reason,  of  the  inferior 
intellectual  abilities  of  their  pupils,  compared  with  boys  in  the 
same  rank  of  life  living  in  such  an  environment  as  that  offered 
by  a  busy  and  advanced  town  like  Frankfurt.  The  bovs  in 
this  form,  however,  if  they  visited  France,  would  be  afile  to 
miderstand  what  was  said  to  them,  to  express  themselves  fluently 
in  intelligible,  if  not  always  elegant,  French  on  ordinary  topics,  and 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  life  and  ways  of  the  country. 
There  was  an  accuracy  about  their  pronimciation  showing  that 
it  was  ready  to  receive  that  final  polish  only  to  be  obtained  by 
residence  in  France.  The  same  remark  applies  to  their  know- 
ledge of  the  idiom.  Particular  attention  was  paid  in  this  lesson 
to  grammar  and  composition,  the  book  they  were  reading  being 
made  the  centre  of  the  teaching.  In  translating  from  French  into 
the  mother  tongue  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  idiom  of  the  latter 

From    the    lessons    witnessed    in    the   Musterschule  (Real- 

giunasium)  I  have  selected  two,  given  by  the  director, 
err  Walter,  himself,  which  fire  thoroughly  typical  of  his  method. 
No  apology  need  be  offered  for  describing  tnese  lessons  in  some- 
what greater  detail: 
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English  Lesson  in  Untersecunda  of  the  Muaterschide  in 

Frankfurt. 

There  were  about  twenty-five  boys  present.  They  had  begjim 
English  last  Easter  in  accordance  with  the  new  scnenie,  which 
up  to  the  preisent  has  only  reached  this  form  having  been 
introduced  year  by  year  in  successive  classes,  starting  naturally 
from  the  bottoin.  In  calculating  the  exact  time  these  boys  had 
been  learning  English  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inter- 
vening summer  holidays.  The  first  object  in  the  modem 
language  teaching  in  this  school  is  as  far  as  possible  to  give  the 

i)upil  tne  impression  that  during  the  lesson  ne  is  in  England  or 
France,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  instance,  on  the  walls  of  the 
room  in  which  this  lesson  was  held  were  photographs  of  places 
of  importance  and  interest  in  England,  coloured  cartoons 
representing  the  chief  events  of  Englisn  history,*  a  map  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  a  large  plan  of  London. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of  the  following  lessons 
how  important  a  part  the  equipment  of  the  classroom  plays 
in  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  method.  To  mention 
only  one  detail,  the  desks  were  so  arranged  and  of  such 
a  design  that  a  boy  could  immediately  be  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  room  without  disturbing  his  neighbour  or  interrupting 
the  lesson.  In  short,  the  whole  machinery  moved  with  the 
minimum  of  friction.  When  one  considers  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  the  space  of  fifty  minutes  in  this  school,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  least  hitch  in  the  proceedings  would  represent  an 
enonnous  loss  in  the  total  output. 

The  whole  lesson  was  carried  on  in  English.  Once  or  twice, 
however,  the  teacher,  to  save  time,  explained  in  German  a  com- 
mand which  a  boy  could  not  understand.  On  entering  the  room 
the  master  asked  for  the  Jubilee  numbers  of  The  Graphic  and 
Illustrated  London  News  from  the  two  boys  whose  turn  it  had 
been  to  take  them  home  the  day  before.  This  led  to  a  conversa- 
tion about  the  Queen  and  English  notabilities,  English  schools 
and  school  life.  The  master  uescribed  a  game  of  cricket,  and, 
to  explain  the  word  "toss,"  called  up  a  boy  to  "  toss  "  with  him  for 
inninffs.  All  mistakes  in  pronunciation  were  immediately  cor- 
rectea,  the  boys  indicating  the  right  sounds  on  the  table  of 
phonetic  symbols  (Victor's  system)  hanging  on  the  wall  facing 
the  class.  Two  boys  then  went  to  different  boards  to  write  in 
their  own  words  an  account  of  certain  parts  of  the  foregoing 
conversation.  The  lesson  meanwhile  proceeded,  a  boy  being  sent 
to  the  plan  of  London  to  point  out  and  describe  various  places 
of  interest,  such  as  Hyde  Park,  St.  Paul's,  Trafalgar  Square,  &c. 
It  struck  me  that  many  boys  in  provmcial  English  schools  would 
not  have  known  as  much  about  their  own  capital  as  these  young 
Germans.  Trafalgar  Sqiiare  suggested  a  passage  in  their  Readers 
on  Nelson  and  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  various  boys  gave  an 
account  of  this  event.  The  class  then  corrected  what  tne  two 
above-mentioned  boys  had  written  on  the  boards ;  verbs  occurring 

— • — — r ■  — 

*  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  of  London. 
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were  conjugated  in  their  sentences  by  the  class  in  chorus ;  also 
thus :  /  go,  youu  iventy  lie  will  go,  we  should  go,  &c*  The  boys  then 
recited  various  poems,  representative  of  English  life  and  character. 
Questions  were  asked  as  to  the  authors.  Verses  were  written  on 
the  boards  in  the  manner  already  described  in  the  account  of  the 
lesson  in  the  Bockenheimer  Realschule.  The  class  corrected 
these.  The  k  having  been  omitted  in  the  word  knee,  the  master 
asked  for  another  example  of  a  word  beginning  witli  kn ;  the 
boys  were  immediately  ready  with  knavijult,  smd  quoted  "  frus- 
trate their  knavish  tricks ! "  This  suggested  the  reci tuition  of  our 
English  National  Anthem. 

linally,  the  master  recited  and  explained  to  the  class  a  new 
verse  of  poetry.  Every  expression  presenting  difficulty  to  the 
pupils  was  explained  by  reference  to  some  former  occasion  on 
which  they  had  met  with  it,  or  translated  by  English  words  already 
familiar  to  the  boys.  One  of  the  class  was  then  sent  with  a 
pointer  to  the  phonetic  table  where,  as  the  master  again  recited 
the  verse  slowly,  he  pointed  to  the  symbols  representing  the 
different  sounds,  and  another  boy  wrote  them  on  tne  blackboard. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  class  could  be  seen  silently  shaping 
their  mouths  to  eacn  sound.  The  verse  written,  the  boys  read  it 
aloud  from  this  phonetic  transcription.  It  is  particularly  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  pupil  did  not  study  the  new  verse  in  its 
ordinary  spelling  in  his  Reader  before  it  had  been  prepared  in 
this  manner.  Owing  to  this  method  of  teaching  sounds,  it  was 
possible  to  detect  immediately  those  principles  of  English  pro- 
nunciation which  the  beginners  had  not  yet  mastered.  The 
chief  mistakes  made  were  in  those  sounds  which  present  particidar 
difficulty  to  Germans,  such  as  the  o  in  not  and  the  a  in  all.^ 

French  Lesson  in   Unt^Hei'tia,  of  tite  Mitstersehvle 

in  Frankfwrt. 
After  the  somewhat  lengthy  description  of  the  last  lesson, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  reproduce  the  notes  taken  during  this 
one.  The  class  consisted  of  about  forty  boys,  in  the  midale  of 
their  fourth  year  of  French,  who  had  begim  Latin  this  year. 
The  whole  lesson  was  given  in  French.  The  master  began  by 
reading  a  letter  which  one  of  the  boys  had  received  from  a  friend 
in  France.  (Exchange  of  letters  arranged  by  Dr.  Hartmann,  of 
Leipzig,  alternately  in  mother  tongue  and  foreign  language.)  The 
boys  repeated  what  they  had  understood  of  this  Iett,er.  Explanation, 
by  reference  to  map,  of  geographical  allusions.  Grammatical  study 
01  selected  sentences.  Con]  ugation  of  verbs  in  their  sentences,  e.g.: — 

Si  }''avais  bien  fait  mes  devoirs  mon  maitre  ne  7?i*aurait  pas  puni. 
'    Si  tiL  avals  bien  fait  tes  devoirs,  etc. 

The  word  impatience  presented  dilKculty.  One  boy  reminded 
the  master  that  they  had  met  with  it  in  a  story.  This  Ik)}^ 
related  the  story.  (I  was  informed  they  had  not  heard  it  for 
two   years.)       Talk    about   picture   of     Paris   (Holzel's   series), 

*  Or  thuH : — I  go — did  you  go  ?  he  has  not  gone  ;  hadn't  she  gone  ?  we  shall 
go ;  will  vou  have  gone  ?  they  wouldn't  go ;  wouldn't  they  have  gone  ? 

t  I  viHited  this  da«8  again  in  the  following  Januarj'.  The  boys  had  made 
extraordinary  proeress.  I  spoke  to  them  for  half-an-hour  in  EngliBh  on  their 
lesson,  and  found  little  difficnlty  in  making  my5;olf  nnderfttoodanain  ol>taining 
intelligent  replies. 
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Sentences  repeated  so  as  to  conjugate  verbs  in  all  parts. 
A  Parisian  boy,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  class,  questioned 
the  others  .  on  this  picture.  Two  boys  acted  scene 
representing  buying  and  selling  in  a  shop.  Conversation 
on  La  Fontaine's  fables — ^recitation  of  several.  Correction 
of  letter  a  boy  had  meanwhile  been  writing  on  the  board, 
and  afterwards  of  account,  written  by  another  boy  at  the 
same  time,  of  passage  studied  the  day  before  in  reading 
book.  (This  book  was  one  used  in  the  same  edition  by 
boys  of  a  corresponding  age  in  French  schools*.)  The  boys 
questioned  one  another  on  what  had  been  written.  French 
song.  Two  boys  sent  to  board  to  write  present  infinitives  of  any 
sixteen  irregular  verbs — these  conjugated  in  principal  tenses  by 
class  singly  and  in  choras.    Phonetics  used  as  in  iSiglish  lesson. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  Director  Walter's  methods.+  Like  all 
the  new  methods,  it  demands,  for  its  complete  success,  great 
ability,  indomitable  energy,  and  enthusiastic  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  Where,  as  in  most  of  our  English  schools, 
a  master  is  expected  to  give  about  thirty  lessons  a  week,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  physique  could  stand  the  strain  incurred.  But 
then  the  Germans  recognise  that  a  few  hours  of  the  best  teach- 
ing are  worth  more  than  many  of  inferior,  and  that  overwork  is 
inclined  to  crush  enthusiasm.  One  of  the  most  striking  points  in 
Herr  Walter's  lessons  is  the  way  in  which  he  makes  use  of  all  that 
is  best  in  other  methods.  For  instance,  having  occasion  to  send 
a  boy  with  a  message  to  another  class,  he  made  him  state  in  French, 
according  to  the  Grouin  method,  all  the  actions  he  would  perform 
in  carrying  out  this  order.  There  were  many  circumstances  con- 
nected witn  his  school  and  its  curriculum,  wnich  prevented  him 
from  emplojdng  phonetics  to  as  great  an  extent  as  he  would 
wish,  but  he  believed  that  before  long  he  would  be  able  to  do  so. 
He  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in  the  case  of  young  be- 
ginners learning  a  foreign  language  phonetic  transcriptions  only, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  spelling,  should  be  used  during 
the  first  six  months,  and  if  possible  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
year.  He,  together  with  several  other  masters  I  met,  is  strongly 
opposed  to  ti-anslation  from  the  mother-tongue  into  the  foreign 
language.  His  first  object  is  to  teach  the  boys  to  express  themselves 
in  tne  idiom  of  the  foreign  language,  and  hence  to  discourage  any 
teaching  which  will  train  them  in  the  habit  of  mental  translation. 
He  is  of  opinion  therefore  that  all  the  translations  still  officially 
demandea  should  be  replaced  by  original  composition.  Certainly 
there  could  be  no  more  severe  test  of  the  pupils'  knowledge  in  a 
written  examination  than  that  of  writing  original  compositions 
and  of  translating  "  unseen  "  passages  from  the  foreign  tongue ; 
for  Director  Walter  also  insists  that  all  such  passages  set  should 
be  "  unseen." 

Written  examinations,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  as  we  under- 
stand them,  are  unknown  in  Germany.  In  some  schools  they 
are  held  at  the  end  of  each  year,  in  others  the  headmaster  makes 
a  point  of  being  present  at  as  many  of  the  lessons  of  his  assistants 

•  H.  Bruno :  "  Le  Tour  de  la  France." 

t  See  Walter,  <'Der  franzdsisohe  Klassenunterricht"  (Elwert,  Marburg,  1S88.) 
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as  possible,  and  of  personally  inspecting  their  work.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  tne  many  advantages  of  the  latter  system. 
The  two  formal  examinations  are  (1)  that  held  at  the  end  of 
the  school  course,  and  (2)  the  so-called  Abschlnssprtifimg, 
the  passing  of  which  excuses  a  boy  from  one  of  the  two  years 
of  mihtary  service. 

Director  DOrr  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  boy  would  lose 
nothing  by  not  beginning  modern  languages  before  the  age  of  12. 
Director  Walter  stated  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  Frankfurter 
Lehrplftne  so  modified  that  the  teaching  of  French  in  the  Real- 
gymnasium  was  postponed  until  Class  V.,  and  the  hours  thus 
f  lined  in  Class  VI.  given  to  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue- 
was  present  at  a  lesson  in  "  commercial "  French  at  the  Wohler- 
schule.  This  is  the  only  school  in  Frankfurt  in  which  this 
branch  of  French  is  taught,  the  general  opinion  being  that  it 
was  not  a  fit  subject  for  schools.  I  was  informed  that  the 
municipaUty  was  about  to  establish  an  institution,  where  boys 
could  learn  foreign  commercial  correspondence,  together  with 
other  commercial  subjects,  after  having  completed  their  school 
career. 

The  masters,  employing  the  methods    described  above,  are 
greatly  helped  by  admirable  class-books;  without  these  their 
work  would  be  enormously  increased.    The  want  of  similar  books 
in  England,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  French  is  concerned,  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  those  modem  language  teachers  who  are  anxious 
to    introduce    methods  akin  to  these.      But  it   is  injpossible 
to    equal    the    results    recorded    here    with    the    few    hours 
allotted  to  modem  languages  in  English    secondary   schools. 
The  knowledge   of  this  fact  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the    English    teacher    of    these    subjects    rarely   attempts    to 
equip  himself  for  his  work  as  thoroughly  as  his  Geraian  colleague. 
Many  authorities  claim  that  it  has  been  proved  in  the  FranlJiirt 
Gymnasium  and   Realgymnasium  that  a    greater  number    of 
hours  can   be  devoted  to  French  in  the  junior  forms  without 
detriment  to  the  study  of  Latin.     If  a  similar  reform  were  to 
be  carried  out  in  En^ish  schools,  it  would  have  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  lowest  oi  these  junior  forms.     It  would,  of  course, 
take  several  years  to  work  through  a  school  up  to  the  highest 
classes.    Various  opinions  may  be  held  as  to  tne  methods  and 
curricula  I  have   described  in  this   paper;    the   fact   remains, 
however,  that  Germany  has  a  very  long  start  of  us   in   the 
teaching  of  modem  languages.     About   this  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions,  but  whether  we  can,  within  the  next  decade,  make 
up  the  ground  we  have  lost  may  be  open  to  serious  doubt. 

Fabian*  Ware. 
December,  1897. 
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•Not  the  least  interesting  and  instructive  experience  of  ati 
English  teacher  travelling  in  Germany  is  the  insight  gained  into 
the  opinions  of  Gterman  educational  men  on  English  education. 
Very  rarely  does  one  come  across  anything  like  an  offensive 
statement  of  our  general  inefficiency.  As  a  rule,  the  remarks 
made  are  wise  and  temperate ;  the  Grermans  are  perhaps  less 
severe  in  their  strictures  on  our  education  than  the  more 
impartial  of  our  own  educationalists.  In  their  modem  language 
teaching,  however,  they  are  far  ahead  of  us,  and  they  cannot  but 
be  aware  of  the  fact.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  look  into 
the  matter  a  little  closely,  and  not  only  study  their  methods,  but 
also  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 

German  teachers  visiting  England  are  not  a  little  surprised 
and  disappointed  at  the  frequent  difficulty  they  meet  with  in 
gaining  admission  to  the  secondary  schools,  especially  the  large 
public  schools.  The  Head  Masters  willingly  show  them  over 
the  grounds  and  the  buildings,  and  let  them  look  into  the 
gymnasiums,  but  seem  very  shy  of  letting  them  see  their 
teachers  at  work.  Among  the  Germans,  school- visiting  ("  hos- 
pitieren,"  as  they  call  it)  is  a  recomized  and  indispensable  part 
of  every  teacher  s  training.  They  themselves  show  great  courtesy 
and  kindness  to  strangers  visitmg  their  schools,  with  a  view  to 
understanding  their  ^stem,  and  tney  are  very  ready  to  recognize 
merit  where  they  find  it.  They  make  good  use  of  what  they  see, 
moreover:  they  have  recently  introduced  English  games  into 
German  school  life,  and  frankly  admit  the  good  it  is  doing  their 
youth  of  both  sexes.  But  the  ^heartiest  praise  I  heard  them 
bestow  was  on  the  importance  attached  to  the  development  of 
character  at  English  schools.  They  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  their  school  training  has  hitherto  appealed  too  much  to  the 
intellect  alone.  They  certainly  avoid  this  defect  in  their  way  of 
teaching  French  and  English.  They  keep  steadily  before  tneir 
minds  that  a  foreign  language  is  not  so  much  an  end  in  itself  as 
a  key  to  the  life  and  character  of  a  nation  ;  hence  their  teaching 
is  practical  to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  and  enlivened  by 

*  The  remarks  in  the  following  article  are  based  on  observations  made  during 
a  period  of  six  months,  which  I  spent  in  Germany  this  ^ear  as  Travelling 
Scholar  of  the  Gilchrist  Trust.  The  educational  centres  visited  were  Berlin, 
Halle,  Marburg  and  Frankfurt  a/M  in  Prussia;  Leipzig  in  Saxony;  Jeno  and 
Eisenach  in  Thuringia;  Darmstadt  and  Giessen  in  the  Grand  Duciiy  of  Hesse; 
Heidelberg,  Karlsrune  and  Freiburg  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden;  and  the 
Free  Towns  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  I  wish  here  gratefully  to  acknowledge 
the  numerous  facilities  which  the  respective  German  governments  granted  to 
me,  at  the  request  of  the  Foreign  Ofiiee,  transmitted  through  H.M.  Ambassador 
at  Berlin.  Not  onlv  was  I  allowed  full  liberty  to  visit  girls'  schools  in  Prussia, 
and  boys*  and  girls  schools  everywhere  else,  but,  in  the  case  of  Saxony,  Baden 
and  Hamburg,  1  was  especially  recommended  to  the  heads  of  schools,  and  was 
invariably  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy. 
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innumerable  side-lights  oast  on  the  people  themselves,  then' 
history  and  literature,  manners  and  customs.  No  pains  are 
spared  to  bring  these  vividly  before  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  In 
one  girls'  school,  for  instance,  which  had  a  trainmg  college 
attached,  the  English  teacher  got  the  students  to  draw  English 
fire-places  and  English  houses,  besides  using  many  English  scenes 
of  town  and  country  to  illustrate  his  lessons.  I  have  heard  some 
teachers  say  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  overdone,  yet  wherever  I 
came  across  it,  I  always  found  that  it  made  teacher  and  pupils 
take  far  greater  interest  in  their  work. 

Modem  language  teachers  in  Germany  are  under  the  impres- 
sion, not  wholly  erroneous,  that  our  acquaintance  with  the  "  Jtfew 
Method "  is  chiefly  coulined  to  the  "  Gk)uin .  System,"  The 
latter  has  indeed  much  in  common  with  their  own  reformed 
methods,  and  they  acknowledge  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  based,  while  criticizing  certain  of  its  features. 
Such  reforms  as  we  have  introduced  we  carry  out  in  a 
fragmentarv,  desultory  manner,  almost  without  system.  One  of 
the  best  of  our  reformers,  W.  H.  Widgery,*  who  is  verv  highlv 
esteemed  in  Germany,  died  before  he  had  time  to  make  nis  work 
tell  on  the  nation  at  large. 

Perhaps  the  sharpest  criticism  which  the  Germans  pass  on 
our  modem  language  teaching  is  a  tacit  one,  viz.,  their  conscious- 
ness that  they  have  a  great  aavantage  over  us  in  the  commercial 
world  through  the  practical  knowledge  their  youth  possess  ot 
French  and  EngUsh.  This  available  knowledge  is  largely 
acquired  at  school.  Some  English  pedagogues  are  'under  the 
delusion  that  the  Germans,  even  in  their  teaching,  are  a  nation 
of  scholars  merely.  Nothing  struck  me  more,  in  the  .  many 
modem  language  lessons  I  heard,  than  the  intensely  practical 
nature  of  the  instruction  given — ^the  consistent,  successful  efforts 
to  make  the  teaching  bear  directly  on  the  life  of  the  pupils. 

Everywhere  they  talk  of  the  "New  Method,"  but  this  new 
method  appears  under  various  modifications.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  teachers  have  avowedly  adopted  what  they  call 
"  moderate  reform,"  meaning  by  this  that  they  do  not  entirely 
discard  translation  into  the  foreign  tongue,  nor  the  systematic 
teaching  of  grammar  rules.  Sometimes  one  feature  of*^  the  new 
method  stands  out  more  prominently,  sometimes  another. 
Frequently  the  extensive  use  of  pictures,  with  conversation 
upon   them,  comes   to    the  front;    occasionally  conversational 

§  reparation  for  the  coming  reading  lesson.  Again,  phonetic 
riU  is  considered  by  many  a  sivp  and  v/m;  while  others  would 
have  it  left  out  altogether,  and  yet  look  on  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  the  "  Reforai."  All,  however,  are  agreed  that  the  reading- 
book  as  such,  and  not  merely  as  a  translation-book,  should  form  the 
centre  of  instruction,  affording  material  both  for  conversation 
and  for  grammar,  whether  in  connection  with  the  pictures  or 
not. 

•  See  the  **  Journal  of  Education  "  for  1888  for  a  series  of  articles  by  Widcery 
on  the  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages ;  they  liave  since  been  published  Iq 
pamphlet  form. 
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^Allowing  for  such  variations  in  the  prominence  given  to 
different  aspects  of  the  new  teaching,  its  principal  features  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  Purely  oral  teaching  at  the  beginning. 

2.  The  use  of  the  foreign  tongue,  as  much  as  possible,  from 

the  first  and  throughout. 

3.  The  absolute  or  partial  exclusion  of  translation  from  the 

native  into  the  foreign  tongue,  except  in  the  higher 
classea 

4.  The  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  translation  from  the  foreign 

tongue  into  the  mother  tongue. 

5.  The  extensive  use  of  pictures  in  the  younger  classes,  and 

generally  as    concrete    a   way   of   putting   things   as 
possible. 

6.  The  extensive  teaching  of  Realien,  i.e.,  the  life,  customs 

and  institutions,  geography,  history  and  literature  of 
the  foreign  nation. 

7.  Constant  conversations  on  the  reading-book,  either  in  the 

fonn  of  preparation,  or,  more  frequently,  by  way  of 
revisal. 

8.  The   use   of  the   reading-book  as  material   for   learning 

grammar  inductively. 

These  are,  in  the  main,  the  leading  principles.  There  is  still 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  extent  to  which 
translation  from  the  foreign  ton^ie  is  to  be  discouraged.  Some, 
again,  are  in  favour  of  main  taming,  to  a  limited  extent,  trans- 
lation into  the  foreign  tongue,  while  others  would  drop  it 
entirely ;  but  all,  without  exception,  wish  composition  exercises 
to  take  the  form  mainly  of  what  are  called  *'  freie  arbeiten  " — the 
putting  and  answering  of  questions,  reproduction  of  passages 
read,  description  of  pictures,  writing  out  a  story  learnt,  with 
change  of  person  or  tense,  writing  of  letters  or  short  essays,  &c. 
There  is  some  disagreement,  too,  as  to  the  desirability  of  using 
pictures  so  extensively  as  at  present.  In  some  schools  they  are 
used  but  little,  merely  to  supplement  the  reading-book,  while  in 
many  they  are  not  confined  to  the  yoimger  classes,  but  are 
employed  also  in  the  highest  forms. 

The  chief  point  in  dispute,  however,  is  the  question  of 
phonetics.  It  is  an  exceedingly  important  question,  and  the  war 
IS  still  waging  hotly  round  it.  Yet  the  principles  of  phonetic 
training  are  steadily  gaining  ground,  although  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  its  opponents  assert  the  contrary,  a  mistake  which 
recently  crept  into  some  English  educational  publications.  All 
male  teachers  are  agreed  that  a  thorough  and  scientific  training 
is  indispensable  to  the  modem  language  teacher  himself  The 
question  at  issue  is  whether  the  pupils  should  or  should  not  be 
subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  phonetic  drill.  In  several 
schools,  I  saw  such  phonetic  drill  applied  with  marked  success. 

Even  apart  from  phonetics,  the  whole  movement  has  caused 
far  greater  attention  to  be  paid  to  pronunciation  than  hitherto. 
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As  a  rule,  the  German  teacher  of  modem  languages  spares  no 
pams  to  acquire  a  thorough  Uterary  and  colloauial  grasp  of  the 
languages  he  means  to  teach.  In  German  scnools  the  modem 
language  teachers  are  always  Grermans,  and  the  same  teacher 
is  almost  always  required  to  take  both  French  and  English, 
although  many  are  now  in  favour  of  having  a  specialist  teacher 
for  each  language.  A  stay  of  a  year  or  two  in  one  or  both 
foreign  countries  during  the  time  of  preparation  is  not  considered 
enough.  The  Neuphuologe  avails  nimself  of  every  subsequent 
opportunity  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  he  has  gained.  He 
frequently  spends  his  summer  vacation  m  France  or  in  England; 
if  that  be  out  of  the  question,  Switzerland  or  some  holiday 
course  affords  the  valued  means  of  practice  in  foreign  languages. 
This  willingness  to  take  trouble,  this  high  standard  of  attainment, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  universally-acknowledged 
success  of  the  Germans  as  language  teachers.  Each  student,  at 
the  close  of  his  university  course,  has  to  pass  the  Staatsexamen : 
by  all  accounts,  the  men  who  come  successfully  out  of  this  are 
not  likely  to  be  found  deficient  on  the  side  of  knowledge.  Many 
seek  an  opportunity  of  going  abroad  before  taking  tne  Staats- 
examen.  Then  comes  the  SeTninarjahr,  during  which  the 
student  learns  how  to  teach.  Certain  of  the  higher  schools  have 
a  8emina/r  attached  to  them — i,e,,  they  take  in  a  limited  number 
of  students  who  have  passed  the  Staatsexccmen  and  wish  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession.  The  Head  Master  of  the  School  gives 
them  lectures  in  pedagogy,  discusses  educational  questions  with 
them,  sets  them  to  write  papers  on  educational  subjects,  and 
guides  them  in  their  reading.  At  first  the  Seminarist  only  looks 
on  at  lessons  given  by  members  of  the  staff,  receiving  special 
instruction  as  to  methods  of  teaching.  Later  on  he  will  hunself 
teach  a  class  under  the  superintendence  of  the  usual  master. 
Then  come  the  regular  criticism  lessons  riven  in  presence  of  the 
Head  Master,  the  specialist  teacher,  the  class  teacher,  other 
members  of  the  staff,  and  all  the  Semivariaten,  Each  lesson  is 
subsequently  discussed  in  full  conclave. 

It  will  be  at  once  realized  that,  under  a  wise  Head  Master,  this 
sort  of  training  is  invaluable.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  there 
seemed  little  fear  of  this  sjrstem  being  exposed  to  the  great  draw- 
back of  the  average  training  college,  viz.,  mechaniau  methods. 
Great  trouble  is  taken  with  these  joung  men,  and  the  teachers 
never  forget  that  the  students  in  training  are  well-read  University 

Saduates,  inferior  to  themselves  only  in  practice  and  experience, 
err  Nodnagel,  the  Head  Master  of  a  Gymmwiiim  in  Darmstadt, 
himself  an  exceptionally  able  and  interesting  teacher,  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  some  details  of  the  working  of  the  Seminar^ 
under  his  charge.  Two  afternoons  are  set  apart  for  the  instmc- 
tion  of  the  Semmaristeii  in  pedagogy,  general  methods,  and,  a^ 
far  as  time  permits,  special  methods  also.  Gennan  and  geography 
are  never  omitted.  He  gets  different  students  to  read  up  and 
discuss  different  educational  questions,  so  that  the  Sertiinar,  as 
a  whole,  may  become  acquamted  with  a  greater  variety  of 
pedagogical  works  than  would  be  possibly  if  all  vesA  the  same^ 
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Each  student  has  to  write  one  elaborate  educational  thesis. 
Sometimes  very  useful  work  is  done  in  this  way,  work  of  abiding 
educational  value.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  or  being  present  at 
any  regular  Probelektion  (criticism  lesson),  but  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  how  the  Semina/riaten  benefit  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Fachlehrer  (specialist  teachers).  I  saw  rrofessor  Lenz 
give  several  French  lessons  at  the  above-Aentioned  Oyrrmasium, 
m  presence  of  four  SeraiTiariaten.  As  we  entered  the  class  room, 
Professor  Lenz  handed  each  of  us  a  scheme  of  the  lesson.  At 
the  close  he  called  us  round  him,  explained  the  particular  aim  of 
the  lesson,  and  pointed  out  his  reasons  for  this  or  that  procedure. 
It  will  make  the  matter  clearer  if  I  describe  in  detail  one  of 
these  lessons.  The  class  was  Untertertia.  There  were  twenty- 
one  boys  present.  It  was  their  second  year  of  French.  They 
had  had  five  hours  a  week  during  their  first  year,  and  were  now 
having  three.  The  text-book  used  was  Dr.  Gustav  Ploetz's 
Elenientarhvjch  der  franzosiachen  Spracfte.  Auagabe  B,  (Berlin, 
Herrig,  1895.) 

The  scheme  of  the  lesson  was  as  follows : — 

Untertertia,  17th  September  1897.  8«»-9»^ 

I.  I}u/rchnahine  der  Klassenarbeit  h^-s^. 

II.  ]}urchnahine  der  Aufgahe  46.  s*-«", 

(1)  Conversation, 

(2)  TeUweiae    ZuriickuMeraetzwig  mil   VarUitionen 

und  Kegel. 

IIL  Durchnahme  von  47  {Wiederlu>lung). 

(1)  Uberaetzun^f. 

(2)  Lesen, 

(3)  Regel 

Aufgahe:  Worier  hezw.  Auadrucke  iii  Regel  von  VJ . 

The  first  part  of  the  lesson  consisted  of  the  translation,  in  rapid 
succession,  of  a  number  of  verbs  and  phrases  taken  mostly  from 
the  Klasse^iarheit  Much  skill  was  shown  by  the  teacher,  not 
only  in  tlTe  general  questioning,  but  also  in  getting  the  boys  to 
correct  themselves.  The  Klassena/rbeit  was  then  rapidly  trans- 
lated by  the  class  orally,  in  short  phrases.  Next  came  questions 
on  Lesson  46,  viz..  Pans  et  les  Pansiens,  followed  by  reproduction 
of  sentences  with  variations. 

Several  grammatical  questions  were  introduced,  and  the 
mention  of  lea  bourgeois  de  Paria  et  de  Londrea  suggested  les 
bourgeoia  de  Da/rmatadt  et  de  FraTwfoi^t,  and  in  other  ways  the 
pupik'  own  neighbourhood  was  brought  in  Lesson  47  was 
thereupon  jirat  translated,  tlien  read.  In  the  course  of  the 
reading,  the  pupils  were  told  how  to  place  their  organs  of  speech 
in  order  to  produce  the  sounds  properly.  The  strictly  gram- 
matical part  of  the  lesson  consisted  mainly  in  a  discussion  of  the 
relative  pronouns,  more  especially  dont 

This  lesson  exactly  coincided  with  the  scheme.  The  boys  did 
remarkably  well,  and  the  French  language  w^s  used  throughout 
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the  lesson.  In  his  talk  with  the  Semiria/risten  and  myself> 
when  the  lesson  was  over,  Professor  Lenz  laid  stress  on  the 
importance  of  taking  the  translation  before  the  reading.  He 
commented  on  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  lesson  with  the 
scheme  he  had  drawn  up,  but  said  that  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  depart  from  it,  had  the  state  of  the  pupils'  know- 
ledge seemed  to  requirfe  that,  e.g.y  if  their  exercise  had  been  badly 
done.  Sometimes  ne  spends  over  half  an  hour  discussing  the 
exercises.  He  makes  a  point  of  interrupting  the  boys  as  Uttle 
as  possible  when  they  are  reading. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  lesson  only  partially  followed  the 
new  method,  being  given  at  a  OymnasiuTn,  one  of  the  more  con- 
servative class  of  schools.  The  inductive  treatment  of  grammar, 
the  conversation  on  the  passage,  and  generally  the  spirit  of  the 
lesson  were,  however,  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  new  order  of 
things.  Professor  Lenz  has  had  many  years'  experience,  and 
revealed  a  practical  skill  in  dealing  with  his  class,  siiperior  to  that 
of  many  of  the  reformers  more  strictly  so-called,  ihave  chosen 
this  lesson  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  training  that  young  teachers  get 
during  their  Seminarjahr.  Generally  the  year  of  muitary  service 
falls  about  this  time,  but,  besides  that,  they  have  yet  another  year's 
probation  before  they  can  enter  upon  regular  duties  as  a  teacher. 
They  must  spend  a  Probejahr  at  some  secondary  school,  still 
under  superintendence.  The  chief  condition  laid  down  is  that 
they  should  teach  eight  hours  a  week,  for  which  they  are 
not  entitled  to  remuneration.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Head 
Masters  do  give  them  paid  work  to  do.  It  is  usually  of  this  time 
that  many  modem  language  teachers  avail  themselves  to  go 
abroad.  As  has  been  already  suggested  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Findlaj,  a 
national  interchange  of  young  teachers  might  well  be  set  on  foot, 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  modern  language  teaching  in  the 
schools  concerned.  There  is  a  strong  movement  on  foot  at 
present  to  facilitate  visits  to  France  and  England  at  this  stage. 
Many  would  have  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Frobyahr  spent  in 
schools  abroad,  and  nave  the  expenses  defrayed,  in  whole  or  m  part, 
bv  Travelling  Scholarships,  in  case  of  need.  Similarly,  leave  of 
absence  and  scholarships  are  to  be  granted  from  time  to  time  to 
modem  language  teachers,  to  enable  them  to  go  abroad  again  to 
revive  their  knowledge,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the 
foreign  nation,  and  to  keep  abreast  of  its  movement  and  develop- 
ment. Many  resolutions  have  been  passed  on  these  and  kindred 
subjects,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  at  meetings  of 
modem  language  professors  and  teachers,  some  of  them  among 
the  most  prominent  educational  men  of  the  day.  (cf.  Die 
neueren^  Sprachen  IV.  Band.Hefte  2,  3, 4,  May,  June,  July,  189(i.) 
Let  me  here  briefly  recapitulate  the  preparation  of  a  modem 
language  teacher  for  his  work,  in  Germany :  three  jears  at  a 
Vorschule  or  Volksschule,  nine  years  at  a  Gymnasium,  Real- 
gymnasium  or  Oberrealschule,  three  or  four  years  at  a  University, 
generally  at  two  or  three  different  Universities,  one  or  more  years' 
lesidence  abroad,  which  may  or  may  not  form  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  study,  a  Seminarjahr,  a  Probejahr,  and,  if  thafcan  be 
considered  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  teacher,  a  year's  military 
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service.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  he  in  a  position  to  take  a 
responsible  post  as  teacher.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  pjoint  the 
moral  by  glancing  for  a  moment  at  our  English  University  men, 
who  enter  on  their  duties  as  trainers  of  youth  without  direct 
preparation  of  any  kind,  and  whose  strongest  recommendation  is 
often  a  briUiant  record  at  boating  or  football ! 

At  present,  in  most  German  schools,  French  precedes  English, 
and  has  more  time  devoted  to  it.  But  many  schoolmasters 
think  that  English  ought  to  come  first,  chiefly  because  it  is  easier 
for  German  wiildren  to  learn  English  than  French,  but  also 
because  of  England's  political  and  commercial  importance,  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  English  literature. 

There  is  a  ffroup  of  German  educationalists  who  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  spending  more  time  on  German  language  and 
literature.  A  necessary  corollary  to  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
diminution  in  the  time  spent  on  modem  languages — ^not  that 
the  pupils  should  give  less  time  to  French  and  English,  while 
they  are  learning  them,  but  that  they  should  begin  later, 
say  at  twelve  years  of  age,  when  they  have  obtained  a  fairly 
firm  grasp  of  their  own  language.  In  the  Oberrealachulcn 
and  in  the  hohere  MddcheTiachulen,  four  hours  a  week  arc 
spent  on  German,  French,  and  English  respectively — i.e.y 
twice  as  much  time  on  foreign  languages  as  on  German.  It 
might  be  replied  that  all  other  lessons  are,  or  may  be,  training  in 
German,  but  the  reformers  do  not  seem  to  take  this  view.  The 
Head  Master  of  a  girls'  school  told  me  that  they  cannot  write 
good,  correct  essays  in  German  in  the  highest  class — spelling, 
punctuation,  and  construction  being  all  defective.  Remembermg 
the  deficiency  in  those  respects  of  our  average  High  School  girl 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen — the  a^  at  which  German  girls  leave 
school — I  could  not  help  thmking  that  his  arguments  would 
apply  a /Wiori  to  English  schools.  These  reformers  maintain 
that  the  foreign  language  would  not  sufter  through  being  taken 
up  later,  when  the  pupils  know  their  own  language  better ;  it 
would  be  a  saving  of  time  on  the  whole,  while  devoting  most 
attention  to  the  most  important  subject.     There  is  possibly  a 

S^litical  reason  for  this  view.  Comparing  themselves  with  the 
nglish,  whose  lan^iage  is  spoken  all  over  the  world,  and  who 
are  therefore  sparea  to  a  certain  extent  the  necessity  of  mastering 
foreign  languages,  the  Germans  seem  to  fear  that  their  own 
adaptability  and  linguistic  facility  have  to  some  extent  deprived 
their  language  of  a  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable  and  a 
prestige  which  is  its  due.  That  is  not  quite  their  way  of  putting 
it ;  they  simply  say,  "  If  we  were  not  so  ready  to  cultivate  and 
speak  the  language  of  others,  they  would  be  more  ready  to  speak 
and  cultivate  ours." 

In  the  Realgymnasien  an  almost  opposite  tendency  is  setting 
in — French  and  Latin  are  rapidly  clianging  places.  Latin  used 
to  be  begun  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  school  at  nine  years  of  age, 
and  French  two  years  later :  this  is  still  the  case  in  the  majonty 
of  those  schools,  but  an  increasing  number  begin  with  French, 
and  postpone  -the   teaching  of  Latin.      How  lar  this  may  be 
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the  b^inning  ot  a  movement  to  abolish  the  Bealgym^iasien 
altogether  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge;  the  matter  has 
already  been  discussed  in  tnese  Special  Reports.  Teachers,  for 
the  most  part,  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with  this  interchause 
of  Latin  and  French  in  the  curriculum,  and  it  is  certainly 
spreading. 

In  the  recently  instituted  Mddclienaym'iiasien  not  much  time 
can  be  devoted  to  French  and  English,  as  the  pupils  have  only 
three  years  to  learn  enough  Greek  and  Latin  to  enable  them  to 
compete  with  yoimg  men  who  have  studied  these  languages  fix)m 
early  boyhood.  The  newer  methods  have  not  been  introduced  into 
the  Mddcltengymna^ien  to  any  great  extent.  The  time  devoted 
to  English  is  even  less  than  at  the  boys'  Oymnasien,  viz.  one 
hour  a  week.  No  good  work  can  be  done  under  these  circum- 
stances. Accordingly,  these  schools,  interesting  as  they  are  from 
many  points  of  View,  could  ofifer  but  Uttle  to  the  student  of 
methoos  of  teaching  modem  languages. 

Girls  generally  remain  at  the  ordinary  hohere  Mddchenschvlen 
from  the  age  oi  six  to  the  age  of  sixteen.    Indeed  the  recent 
Prussian  regulations  (1894)    nave    fixed    the  leaving    age   at 
fifteen!    But  there  is  a  sort    of  outsiders'  class  callea  Selekta, 
where  girls  who  have  finished  the  regular  course  can  carry  on 
their  studies  income  subjects.     Sometimes  a  good  deal  of  time 
is  devoted  to  modem  languages  in  these  elates,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  work  done  is  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  ordinary 
school  course.    So  far  as  it  goes,  the  language  teaching  in  the 
average  hohere  MddchenschuXe  is  admirable,  and  this  is  no  less  true 
of  the  higher  class  of  private  schools  than  of  the  royal  and 
municipal  schools.      I  snould  almost  venture  to  say  that  the 
private  girls'  schools  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  carry  off  the 
palm  for  modem  languages.    The  following  lesson  is  typical  of 
the  kind  of  teaching  which  I  repeatedly  nad  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  in  these-  towns.     It  was   given  at  FrJlulem  Bendel's 
school  in  Bremen,  by  Fraulein  Mortens,  to  pupils  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  studying  French  for  two  years  and 
a  half     Their  text-book  was  Ducotterd  and  Mardner's  LeJirgang 
der  fra^nzosisclien  Sprache,  Part  I.,  Div.  II.    (Frankfurt   a/M. 
Jtigel,  1891),  and  the  picture  of  the  town  was  before  the  class. 
While  asking  questions  on  the  picture,  the  teacher  constantly 
digressed  in  the  happiest  way,  giving  rise  to  the  liveliest  dialogue 
between  herself  and  the  children,  on  matters  suggested  by  the 
picture,  but  belonging  to  their  daily  experience. 

At  the  outset,  the  drawing  down  of  the  window-blind,  '* puree 
qu/ilfait  du  aoleU"  led  to  a  little  talk  about  the  weather  and 
walks.  Then  the  answer  to  the  inevitable  question  "  Qu/est-ce 
que  ce  Utbleaxi  reprdsente?"  led  to  the  nammg  of  other  large 
towns.  The  mention  of  St.  Petersburg  suggested  questions  on 
that  town,  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  followed  by  reference  to 
the  German  Emperor  and  Imperial  family.  London  also  came 
under  discussion,  and  the  difference  between  an  island  and  a 
continent  led  back  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  town  of 
Bremen,  the  school,  and  the  pupils'  lessons.  After  digressions  of 
this  kind,  the  teacher  always  returned  again  to  the  picture,  and 
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taught  new  sentences,  besides  revising  the  old.  Whenever  a 
new  word  came  up,  she  suggested  or  showed  the  actual  thing : 
she  pronounced  the  word  very  distinctly,  made  che  chUdren 
repeat  it  after  her,  and  give  the  German  equivalent.  She  then 
wrote  it  on  the  blackboard,  the  children  spelling  it ;  and  finally, 
she  impressed  it  on  their  memories  by  asking  questions,  intro- 
ducing the  word  just  learnt ;  e.g.,  having  illustrated  "  le  pont,"  by 
letting  the  gap  between  two  desks  represent  a  river,  and  some 
exercise-books  do  duty  for  a  bridge,  she  afterwards  asked  the 
girls,  "  Combien  de  2^onts  y  a-t-il  cb  Bremen  ?  "  &c.  Similarly,  a 
monument  in  the  picture  led  to  the  description  of  monuments  in 
Bremen.  "Les  revendeiises"  in  the  market-place  introduced 
questions  on  fruit,  poultry,  veeetables,  &c.  Immediately  after  the 
teacher  had  taught  the  wora  cygne,  a  pretty  little  interruption 
occurred.  With  great  compassion  and  evident  expectation  of 
sjrmpathy,  a  child  eagerly  said,  "II  y  a  deux  cygnes  snr  la  con- 
treacarpe  awi  ont  raangd  un  petit  canard."  The  teacher  had  just 
been  dwelling  on  the  beauty  of  the  creatures,  but  she  promptly 
responded,  "  Oui,  lea  cygnea  sont  trh  mSchanta,  U  favi  avoi/r 
bieti  garde  qu'Ha  ne  voua  nvordeiit"  Difficult  idiomatic  terms 
were  mtroduced — e.g.y  ''Lea  meaaieitra  (aur  lepont)  aejpromenent 
braa-deaaua,  hraa-deaaoua!'  The  riverhire  led  on  to  discussion  of 
the  different  means  of  Ughting  in  the  school,  electricity  in  the 
gymnasium,  gas  in  the  class  room,  and  so  on  to  the  gas  works  in 
Bremen. 

"  La  hoidangerie  "  was^  responsible  for  a  description  of  the  pro- 
cess of  baking,  reference  to  le  houlanger,  la  farine,  le  movlin 
le  hli,  le  laboureur,  lepain,  and  the  lesson  was  closed,  without 
incongruity,  by  a  child's  repeating  "Donne-noiia  avjourd^hui 
notre  pain  quotidien"  in  a  natural,  reverent  way.  The  whole 
lesson  was  given,  like  so  many  I  heard,  without  a  moment's 
pause,  yet  without  the  least  hurry :  the  teacher  showed  through- 
out the  most  perfect  mastery  of  the  language,  of  her  subject, 
and  of  the  children.  As  for  the  latter,  their  mces  were  beaming 
the  whole  time,  and  their  occasional  "  Oh !  oh ! "  when  they  by 
mistake,  or  Fraulein  Mertens,  on  purpose,  said  anything  ateurd 
in  French,  showed  how  well  they  understood,  and  now  free  they 
felt  with  her,  yet  throughout  they  were  as  good  as  they  were 
hanpy. 

Not  less  excellent  in  its  way  is  the  teaching  at  the  women's 
training  colleges.  Five  admirable  institutions  of  the  kind  have 
left  a  most  pleasing  impression  on  my  mind,  and  doubtless  there 
are  many  others  as  excellent.  The  Darmstadt  Seminary  referred 
to  above,  was  especially  interesting  on  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  English  teacher.  Professor  Heim,  not  only  kept  his 
students  interested  by  a  constant,  skilful  use  of  Bealien,  but  also 
treated  them  as  future  teachers,  even  in  their  ordinary  English 
lessons,  giving  them  examples  of  the  way  to  teach,  e.g.,  a  reading 
lesson  with  illustration  and  running  commentary.  Dr.  Kippen- 
berg's  Seminar  at  Bremen  was  an  instructive  revelation  to  me  of 
the  means  wherebjr  girls  may  be  brought  to  express  themselves 
freely  in  English  without  any  other  ossisUnce  than  that  of  an 
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able,  scholarly  teacher,  who  always  lectures  to  them  in  Endish, 
and  insists  on  their  subsequenUy  reproducing  in  English^  the 
substance  of  what  he  has  said.  It  is  true  they  also  write  long 
accounts  of  English  books  thev  have  read,  and  deliver  these  in 
the  form  of  lectures  to  their  fellow-students.  At  the  Prinzeadn 
WUhelm-Stift,  in  Karlsruhe,  I  heard  Fraulein  Btlhler,  who  had 
studied  the  Gouin  system  in  England,  rive  "  series "  lessons  to 
her  students.  At  a  grammar  lesson  whiSi  I  also  heard  there,  I 
was  struck  with  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which  the  students 
illustrated  the  rules  in  question  by  quotations  or  adaptations 
from  "  Mary  Barton,"  the  novel  they  had  recently  been  reading. 
From  Frftulein  Willigmann,  of  Frftulein  Lucie  Grain's  Lehrerin- 
menaemiTiar  at  Berlin,  and  from  Frftulein  Herrmann,  of  the  Royal 
Augustaschule  and  Sefminiar,  I  gained  most  valuable  insight  into 
the  working  of  those  teachers'  colleges. 

The  classes  at  the  Auguataachvlej  m  which  the  " Seinvtiaristin- 
Tien"  of  the  third  year  teach  under  supervision,  are  divided  into 
two  sections,  each  section  being  handed  over  to  a  different  student. 
Classes  VI.  and  V.  were  having  French  lessons  from  the  students 
during  my  visit.  The  same  student  ^ves  a  class-section  four 
lessons  in  succession  in  the  same  subject.  The  first  morning  I 
spent  at  the  Auguataschtdey  1  saw  two  students  give  French  con- 
versation lessons  to  children  who  had  been  at  French  a  year, 
having  five  French  lessons  a  week.  Frftulein  Herrmann  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  the  first  lesson  a  little  more  than  she 
usually  does,  because  neither  the  chQdren  nor  their  teacher  had 
had  a  regular  French  conversation  lesson  before.  The  chief 
reasons  for  which  the  lesson  was  interrupted  were  (1)  to  get  the 
student  to  repeat,  before  making  the  children  repeat,  after  a 
mistake  had  been  made ;  (2)  to  give  the  children  more  practice 
in  pronunciation,  showing  them  how  to  place  their  speech-organs. 
The  student  once  made  the  mistake  or  getting  the  children  to 
spell  the  word  before  they  had  seen  it  written.  Fraulein  Herr- 
mann told  me  she  thought  it  a  waste  of  time  to  let  the  pupils 
spell  at  all  during  the  lesson ;  once,  at  the  end,  when  they  were 
to  write  the  Vokabeln  into  their  note-books,  was  quite  enough. 
The  children  were  required  to  repeat  the  teacher's  questions, 
before  they  were  taught  to  answer  them.  A  good  deal  of  time 
was  spent  over  one  sentence,  the  class  being  made  to  pronounce 
word  for  word,  syllable  for  syllable.  When  Frftulein  Herrmann 
took  them  in  hand,  she  made  them  practise  the  sounds  over  and 
over  ajjfain,  and  had  recourse  to  a  little  phonetic  drill,  to  get  them 
to  produce  the  voiced  consonants  properly,  sound  the  t  without 
enussion  of  breath  after  it,  &c.  She  spared  no  amount  of  trouble 
in  getting  individual  children  to  pronounce  correctly,  but  the 
class  never  grew  weary  or  inattentive,  and  the  others  did  much 
better  af.er  one  had  been  carefully  shown  how  to  produce  a  given 
sound  properly.  There  is  a  regular  syllabus  of  work  that  the 
students  have  to  keep  to,  and  both  sections  of  a  class  are  sup- 
posed to  do  exactly  the  same  work.  The  students  are  criticized 
privately  after  the  lesson.  This  teaching  under  superintendence 
and  their  regular  criticism  lessons  prepare  the  students  for  the 
practical  part  of  the  Lehrerinnenpriifung^ 
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Frttulein  Willigmann  explained  to  me  how  she  prepal*eB  her 
students  for  the  theoretical  part.  She  gives  them  a  great  deal  ctf 
writing  to  do.  Once  a  week  they  have  Extempomlieii  (tlratis* 
lation  by  writing  in  class  of  sentences  repeated  orally  by  the 
teacher).  All  three  classes  of  the  Semina/r  have  also  home- 
exercises  once  a  week  At  the  end  of  every  quarter  they  have  a 
Klaii»n/rarheit  (examination  paper),  worked  under  the  same 
circimistances  as  at  the  final  examination,  and  lasting  one  hour. 
During  the  last  half-year,  besides  Eostemporalien  and  home- 
exercises,  they  have  KUtuaur  once  a  week,  this  taking  the  form 
of  translation  of  passages  from  French  and  Enghsh  authors,  with 
the  help  of  a  dictionary.  A  short  time  before  the  examination, 
Friiulein  Willigmann  gives  her  students  an  mvJ  revisal  of  all  the 
exercises  they  have  written.  She  considers  it  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy  to  teach  anything  without  requiring  it  to  be  learnt 
thorougluy.  She  believes  very  much  in  learning  poems  by  heart, 
and  always  teaches  far  more  than  are  requirea  for  the  exami- 
nations. As  exercises  she  rives  continuous  passages  gradually 
increasing  in  difficulty.  In  Enghsh  she  finds  herself  obliged  to 
give  sentences  the  first  year,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  girls  coming 
from  the  Iiofiere  Mddchemschulen  are  not  so  well  grounded  in 
English  grammar  as  in  French  grammar.  I  heard  ner  give  two 
or  three  lessons  to  the  Seniimaristinnen  at  various  stages,  and 
was  struck,  not  only  with  her  readiness  of  resource  and  the 
accuracy  ot  the  students*  knowledgCj  but  also  particularly  with 
the  habit  she  had  of  constantly  comparing  French  and  English, 
so  that  really  every  French  lesson  was  at  tne  same  time  a  lesson 
in  English,  and  conversely.  She  aims  at  making  the  students 
able  to  translate  French  into  English  and  English  into  French 
without  the  medium  of  German. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  lessons  also  are  not  wholly 
carried  on  according  to  the  new  method.  In  the  older  classes 
of  the  schools,  and  m  the  students'  classes,  the  teachers  have 
necessarily  to  some  extent  got  their  hands  tied  by  the  examina- 
tion regulations.  For  the  LehreHnTieTijyrufuTvg,  no  less  than  for 
the  MaturitdtseoatmeT}  f  a  systematic  study  of  the  French  and 
English  grammars  by  Ploetz  and  Gesenius  is  very  useful,  and 
translation  is  still  an  essential  part,  usually  the  only  written  part  of 
every  modem  language  examination,  except  that  a  free  essay  is 
sometimes  substituted,  by  no  means  generally  *is  yet.  The 
Gennans  are  happy  in  an  immimity  from  a  multitude  of  exami- 
nations. They  pity  us  very  much  for  still  being  under  their 
thrall.  In  most  Girls'  High  Schools,  examinations  have  been 
utterly  abolished.  In  boys  schools  they  have  rarely  more  than 
one,  or  at  most  two,  that  really  count,  viz.,  the  examination 
entitling  them  to  only  one  year's  military  service  instead  of  two, 
and  the  examination  that  admits  to  the  Universities.  Both 
these  are  very  important.  Indeed,  the  future  career  of  the 
pupils  largely  depends  on  their  success  at  these  two  examinations 
respectively,and  it  is  feared  that  much  of  the  depression  on  the  part 
of  Doys  unable  to  pass  these  is  due  to  the  over-anxiety  of  parents 
for  their  sons*  future.  Still  it  is  a  great  advantage  that  the 
Bchool-work  should  not  be  dislocated,  as  so  often  in  England,  by 
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the  preparatioil  for  different  examinations,  nor  the  teachers 
habitually  exhausted  at  the  end  of  each  term  by  the  overstrain 
consequent  upon  "terminals."  All  German  examinations,  more- 
over, are  largely  oral.  The  examiners  keep  the  matter  in  their 
own  hands,  ana  thus  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  sight  of  previous 
examination  papers.  Yet  I  heard  no  complaints  anywhere  of 
injustice  or  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  examiners.  At  the 
boys'  schools,  if  the  written  work  is  admirably  done,  and  the 
pupil's  teachers  rive  a  ^ood  account  of  him  otherwise,  he  is 
excused  the  oral  exammation.  The  oral  examination  in  lan- 
guages consists  of  the  reading  and  translation  of  some  unseen 
mssage  of  a  foreign  author,  answering  grammar  questions  in 
Grerman,  ajid  questions  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  passage  in 
the  foreign  language.  Questions  on  literature,  philology,  &c. 
will  depend  on  the  examiner  and  the  nature  of  the  exammation. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  method 
can  only  be  fully  applied  in  yoimger  classes.  The  following  two 
lessons  bring  in  most  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  new 
teaching,  except  the  use  of  pictures.  Both  lessons  were  given 
by  Dr.  Dorfeld^  on  successive  days,  at  the  Gymnasium  in  Giessen 
The  class  (IV.)  had  been  at  French  for  six  weeks,  having  five 
lessons  a  week.  (N.B. — In  classes  U  III.  to  0  I.  they  have  only 
three  lessons  a  week.)  The  age  of  the  boys  was  about  eleven. 
The  school  has  a  Seminar  attached:  on  both  occasions  two 
SeTnina/risten  were  present.  On  the  first  morning  the  Elnglish 
Professor  of  the  University  also  came  as  a  visitor,  and  was  tilled 
with  admiration  at  what  he  saw. 

Dr.  Dorfeld  began  by  asking  "  Dans  quelle  clasae  es-tu  ?"  but 
before  allowing  the  question  to  be  answered,  he  had  it  first 
repeated,  then  translated.  This  order — putting  of  question, 
repetition  of  Question,  translation  of  question,  givmg  the  answer 
— was  followea  throughout,  and  the  lesson  went  on  very  briskly. 
From  time  to  time  two  boys  were  told  off  to  write  on  the  blacK- 
board,  one  the  question,  the  other  the  answer.  Dr.  Dorfeld, 
meanwhile,  continued  to  question  the  class  as  above,  imtil  the 
two  boys  had  finished  writmg ;  then  he  said  to  the  class,  "Regar- 
dez  le  tableau.  La  premiere  partie ? "  " C*eM  correxit"  " La 
seconde  partie. ? "  "  C^est  juste"  Whenever  either  question  or 
answer  was  not  quite  correct,  a  forest  of  uplifted  hands  showed 
the  readiness  of  tne  young  critics  to  find  fault :  Xhey  let  no  dot 
over  an  t,  no  punctuation-mark  be  neglected.  Meanwhile,  a  boy 
stood  at  the  blackboard  with  sponge  and  chalk  to  make  the 
reqiiired  emendations.  The  sentences  were  then  rubbed  out, 
and  a  fresh  couple  were  sent  up  to  write  another  question  and 
answer.  This  went  on  without  intermission,  each  pair  of  boys 
running  rapidly  and  lightly  to  and  from  the  board. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  questions  put : — 

Comment  est  la  salh  d*Scole  f 

Covjhien  de  murs  a  la  salle  d'Scole  t 

Qu'est'Ce  que  la  porte  a  i 

Mantrez  le  loquet. 
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Montrez  la  clef. 

Comment  sont  lesfen^treat 

De  quoi  sont-elles  faitea  ? 

De  quoi  les  vitres  sont-eUes  faites  ? 

Qu'est-ce  qv/il  y  a  dans  la  mile  d^icole  pour  le  mattre  ? 

Qn/est-ce  qu'il  y  a  daifis  la  saUe  d'ecole  pai(/r  les  SUves  ? 

Quelles  sont  les  parties  d'un  banc  d'icole  ? 

Qu/est'Ce  qu*il  y  a  dans  les  tablettes  ? 

Qu'est'Ce  qu/il  y  a  dans  les  encriers? 

and  so  on.  The  book-ba^  were  discussed,  where  worn,  where 
placed  during  class,  &c.  Finally,  the  naming  of  the  parts  of  a 
book  led  on  to  the  new  lesson.  Dr.  Dorfeld  held  up  before  the 
class  a  book  open  at  the  first  page,  and  said,  s{>eaking  slowly  and 
emphatically,  pointing  to  what  ne  was  speaking  about: — " Sicr 
la  premise  page — se  trouve  le  titre  du  livre — avec  les  nonis 
(Lat.  nonien) — ae  Vatiteur — et  de  VimpriTneur,  letting  the  boys 
translate  as  he  went  along.  He  next  laid  the  book  down,  and 
made  the  class  repeat  together  one  of  the  new  words,  once  or 
twice.  Then  he  called  out  a  boy,  who  repeated  the  word,  and 
spelt  it  phonetically,  i,e,,  by  pointmg  out  the  sounds  on  Victor's 
Laidtajel  (phonetic  table  of  vowels  and  consonants).  The  words  so 
treated  were  pi^emiirej  trouve,  titre,  nxmi,  Vauteur,  Vimpriineur. 
After  each  word  had  been  duly  practised  and  spelt  by  itself,  it 
was  repeated  again  once  or  twice,  and  then  put  into  the  context, 
e.g.,  trouve  was  repeated  (with  the  v  sound  prolonged),  also  titre, 
then  se  traiive  le  titre  was  repeated  by  the  class  after  the  teacher. 
So  norm — avec  les  noms — Vauteur — de  Vauteur — Vimprimeur — 
de  rinijjHmeur — avec  les  noms  de  Vauteur  et  de  VimpHm^ur. 

The  lesson  given  to  the  same  class  on  the  following  day  began 
with  grammar.  The  pupils  were  reminded  of  the  difterent 
**Pronomina**  they  haq  learnt,  occurring  in  various  sentences. 
Dr.  Dorfeld  then  gave  the  German,  and  the  boys  the  French,  of 
phrases  introducing  the-  possessive  pronouns  (notre  icole,  votre 
icole ;  mon  livre,  ton  livre,  &c.).  Atter  this  short  introductory 
revisal,  he  let  the  boys  choose  some  word.  Le  loquet  was  chosen, 
and  the  teacher  made  sure  that  they  knew  what  they  were 
speaking  about  by  getting  a  boy  to  point  to  it.  He  gave  the 
German  forfai  mon  loquet,  tu  as  ton  loquet,  &c.,  diiferent  boys 
translating.  Then  the  class  repeated  the  tense  throughout,  tne 
teacher  marking  time,  and  instantly  detecting  the  slightest 
mistake. 

Another  word  was  taken,  again  suggested  by  a  pupil — meine 
Hefte.  "  Ich  habe  meine  Hefte  "  was  repeated  and  translated  by 
the  same  pupil  (}*ai  mes  cahiers).  The  rest  of  the  tense  (tu  as 
tes  cahiers,  &c.),  was  given  by  different  pupils,  without  help  ol 
the  German.  Again,  "  Habe  ich  mein  Buch  ? "  was  translated, 
"  Ai-je  mon  livre  ? "  and  the  rest  of  the  tense  given  in  the  same 
way  as  before.  Here  two  boys  were  set  to  write,  on  the  black- 
board, the  one  the  singular  and  the  other  the  plural,  of  the 
interrogative.     When  tney  had  finished,  their  teacher  again 
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tiaid, '  R^drdez  te  tcthleau**  and  affain  a  boy  stood  at  the  black- 
board with  sponge  and  chalk,  the  others,  when  called  upon, 
correcting  any  mistakes. 

A  feminine  noun,  la  clef,  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  only 
much  more  rapidly. 

As  home-exercise,  they  had  to  write  out  two  examples  of  the 
present  indicative  of  avoir — 

(1)  in  the  singular  Avith  a  inasc.  noun. 

(2)  in  the  plural  with  a  fem.  noun. 

(3)  in  the  interrogative  form  with  a  plural  noun. 

New  Lesson.  Dr.  Dorfeld  now  went  on  with  the  preparation 
for  the  reading-lesson,  begun  the  day  before.  "L'autenr  a  4cHt 
le  livrey  VirapHmeur  Va  iTrirrividy  Ir  relieur  Va  relie"  &c.  At 
"  nans  liaons  des  phrfines"  a  little  uncertainty  was  shown  by  the 
pupils,  ''Phrasen"  in  Gennan  having  a  difterent  signification. 
To  help  them  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  French  word,  Dr. 
Dorfela  told  them  to  say  something  in  German.  An  imusual 
silence  followed  in  the  class,  for  which  the  teacher  good- 
humouredly  chaffed  them  a  little,  whereupon  a  bright  boy 
promptly  put  up  his  hand,  and  gave  the  sentence,  *'Reden  ist 
Siiber,  Hchweigen  ist  Oold"  (speech  is  silver,  silence  is  gold). 
The  preparation  continued  in  much  the  same  way  as  at  the 
preceding  lesson. 

Finally,  the  books  were  opened,  and  the  German  was  given 
once  more,  first  by  the  teacher,  then  by  individual  pupils,  after 
which  the  French  was  read,  (1)  by  the  teacher,  (2)  by  individual 
pupils,  (3)  by  the  class  simultaneously. 

Throughout  this  second  lesson,  as  at  the  first,  the  Lduttaf el 
was  always  used  in  "spelling"  new  words.  N.B. — The  pupils 
always  knew  the  souncis  thoroughly,  before  they  saw  the  words 
printed  in  the  ordinary  orthography,  while  at  the  same  time,  by 
adopting  the  above  plan.  Dr.  Dorfeld  avoided  the  confusion  and 
loss  of  time  occasionally  arising  from  the  use  of  phonetic  tran- 
scription in  yoimger  classes.  Mistakes  were  very  rarely  made  in 
this  class,  and,  whenever  they  did  occur,  they  were  at  once 
corrected.  There  was  no  loss  of  time:  I  think  absolutely  the 
only  pause  that  occurred  was  when  Dr.  Dorfeld  asked  them  to 
"  say  something  in  German,"  in  order  to  get  at  the  meaning  of 
2)hr(iHe>i.  The  order  was  admirable  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
there  was  evidently  the  most  perfect  imderstanding  between 
teacher  and  pupils.  The  boys  were  bright,  manly  litUe  fellows 
yet  they  ran  up  to  the  board  with  a  step  as  light  as  it  was  rapid. 
The  simultaneous  repetition,  too,  showed  how  much  could  be 
done  in  that  way,  by  a  skilftd  teacher,  without  the  least  disturb- 
ance or  unpleasant  noise. 

To  say  the  above  lessons  are  typical  of  German  teaching  would 
not  be  strictly  true.  They  are  among  the  best  that  I  saw 
given  to  young  pupils  by  a  male  teacher.  I  thought  in  many 
other  cases  that  male  teachers  erred  a  little  on  the  side  of  severity, 
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quite  needlessly,  too,  for  the  discipline  at  the  above  lessons  was 
perfect  in  every  way,  and  Dr.  Dorfcld  did  not  once  speak  sharply 
to  any  boy,  yet  he  never  let  a  fault  pass,  and,  while  his  lessons 
were  full  of  variety,  they  followed  a  delinite  order,  so  that  the 
boys  knew  exactly  what  was  expected  of  them. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  remarks 
on  the  position  of  women  as  language  teachers  in  Germany,  which 
is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  most  of  what  I  saw  during  the  six 
months  I  travelled  about,  going  constantly  in  and  out  oi  schools, 
and  talking  with  many  teachers  of  both  sexes.  Hitherto  they 
have  hardly  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  higher  instruction 
in  any  but  private  schools :  it  is  only  within  the  last  three  years 
that  the  Oherlehrerinnen-prufang  has  been  instituted,  by  passing 
which  the}''  will  be  qualified  to  teach  higher  subjects  in  the  upper 
classes.  Their  activity  has  been  confined  mainly  to  sewing  and 
drill,  and  general  subjects  in  the  lower  classes.  Yet  most  of  the 
women  whom  I  heard  giving  language  lessons  were  to  the  full  as 
capable  as  the  men,  and  seemed  to  understand  the  girls  a  good 
deal  better.  They  have  not  taken  the  initiative  in  the  recent 
reform,  nor  have  they  written  much  on  the  subject,  but  they 
have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  more  completely,  I  think,  than 
any  but  a  few  of  the  very  ablest  men,  and  show  great  skill  in 
carrjdng  it  into  effect.  Contrasting  the  sexes  as  teachers  of 
language,  a  head  master  once  said  to  me,  "  Women  know  the 
language  better  and  are  more  skilful  teachers,  but  men  have  the 
advantage  of  a  scientific  and  phonetic  linguistic  training."  I 
cannot  help  looking  on  that  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  I 
have  heard  for  letting  the  Gennan  women  have  what  they  are 
seeking  so  temperately  and  earnestly — the  opportunity  for  higher 
training  at  school  ancl  university. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  followed  the  move- 
ment of  reform  in  language  teaching  during  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  in  Germany,  I  will  here  add  some  account  of  the 
main  facts,  giving  a  short  list  of  some  of  the  most  important 
writings  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  von  SallwUrk  has  written  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Kritischer  Jahre^Hhey^icM  vJ)er  die  Fortschritte  der  Rovianischen 
Philologie.  As  geheimer  Oherschxdrat  (chief  inspector  of  schools) 
he  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  getting  the  new  method 
introduced  into  the  higher  schools  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
giving  it  withal  the  impress  of  his  owm  able  and  thoughtful 
mind:  he  thus  speaks  with  authority  on  the  subject,  and  I  snould 
like  here  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  part  of  what  he  says. 
After  discussing  some  of  the  pioneers  of  the  reform  and  their 
writings,  among  others,  A.  F.  Louvier,  X.  Ducotterd,  and  L.  Herrig, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Certain  pedagogic  tendencies  of  our  time 
paved  the  way  for  the  revolution  in  the  method  of  teaching 
modem  languages.  As  Herbart  made  the  Odyssey  the  central 
starting-point  for  instruction  in  foreign  languages,  so  the  Her- 
bartians  neld  that  all  knowledge  of  modem  languages  should  be 
1390.  N  N 
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acquired  in  the  same  analytic  way.  The  laws  of  a  language  are 
to  be  found  in  the  language  itself  in  a  multitude  oi  concrete 
examples.  The  separation  of  these  from  the  accidents  of  ^their 
environment  leads  to  the"  formulation  of  the  general  rule. 
Thus  pressure  from  various  quarters  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
teachers  of  modern  languages,  especially  of  1  rench, .  to  induce 
them  to  alter  their  methods.  The  decisive  impulse  was  given 
by  the  pamphlet,  *  Der  SprachunterricM  Tiniaa  U7nkehrenj*  which 
Professor  victor  publisned  in  1882,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Quoxhaque  Tandein,  Felix  Franke  seconded  the  movement  set 
on  foot  by  Victor,  in  his  'Die  praktische  Spracfierlemung,  axif 
Qrxind.  der  PsycJiologie  and  der  FhyeiologU  der  Spra^he.'-f 
Victor  further  called  in  question  the  claim  of  Latin  to  priority 
in  our  school-curricula,  after  Professor  Stengel  had  expressed 
himself  to  the  same  effect  in  an  essay  '  On  the  aims  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  modem  languages,'  important  in  its  bearing  on 
the  elementary  part  of  modern  language  instruction. 

"  Kuhn's  Programme,  '  Zur  MetJiode  aea  franzo&ischen  Unter- 
richts' \  put  these  suggestions  into  a  practical  fonn  for  the  use 
of  schools.  For  Ktihn  the  *  new  method  *  consists  in  laying  a 
foundation  b^  means  of  elementary  phonetics,  in  making  readmg 
the  centre  ot  the  whole  teaching,  and  in  the  inductive  treatment 
of  grammar.  Translation  froih  German  into  the  foreign  tongue, 
rejected  by  Victor,  is  admitted  by  Ktihn.  The  movement  found 
a  strong  supporter  in  Mtinch,  who,  although  a  keen  clear-sighted 
critic  of  the  new  methods,  recognized  the  soundness  of  their 
principles,  and  expressed  his  approval  of  many  of  their  innova- 
tions. In  1886  the  Neuphilologenverein  (Association  of  Modem 
Language  teachers)  met  for  the  first  time  at  Hannover,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  spread  of  the  new  method.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  practical  aims  of  modern  language  teach- 
ing were  so  emphasized  by  the  whole  movement  that  attempts 
to  have  Frencn  taught  in  our  higher  schools  from  a  more 
scholarly  and  scientific  standpoint  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  G.  KOrting's  protest  against  utilitarian  considerations  met 
with  no  response.' 

In  the  year  1884,  continues  Dr.  von  SallwUrk,  the  new  methods 
found  their  way  into  the  schools.  The  literary  movement  reached 
its  height  in  the  year  1888,  which  was  particularly  rich  in 
theoretical  discussions  of  the  Refonn.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Neu2)hilologentag  (Meeting  of  Modem  Language  teacners)  at 
Dresden  confirmed  the  diffusion  of  the  new  method,  as  well  as 
its  beneficial  effects.  Attacks  upon  it  were  now  isolated  and 
inefiectual. 

The  Kritischer  Jahrciibericht  traces  the  movement  down  to 
the  year  1891.  Since  then  many  wise  words  have  been  spoken, 
and  many  useful  text-books  and  Realien  have  appeared.  The 
chief  subjects  still  under  discussion  are  (1)  the  question  of  pho- 
netics (v.  ante) ;  (2)  the  preparation  of  teachers ;  (3)  the  wntten 
exercises ;  (4)  the  use  of  translation. 

*  Language  teaching  must  be  revolutionised. 

t  The  practical  learning  of  languages  on  a  beais  of  psychology  aiul  the 
physiology  of  speech. 
t  On  tne  method  of  French  instraotion. 
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For  any  one  wishing  to  follow  the  various  stages  and  phases 
of  the  movement  do^vn  to  the  present  day,  the  best  periodicals 
to  consult  are  Die  Tieneren  Sprachen,  edited  by  Vietor  and  DOrr, 
and  Die  Zeitschrift  fur  Tienfranzosische  Sprctche  und  Litteratur, 
edited  by  Behrens  and  G.  KOrting. 

One  of  the  best  comprehensive  discussions  of  French  and 
English  teaching  in  Germany  is  to  be  found  in  Mtinch  and 
Glauning's  Didaktik  und  Methodik  dee  franzo^ischen.  und 
engliscfien  UnterrichU,  while  many  of  the  smaller  pamphlets, 
and  the  prefaces  to  most  of  the  text-books,  give  a  very  fair 
insight  into  the  chief  features  of  the  new  method,  and  the  chief 
points  at  issue. 

I  append  a  short  list  of  writings  that  will  be  found  useful  by 
the  practical  teacher,  who  might  wish  to  gain  a  closer  insight 
into  the  system  here  sketched,  and  apply  its  principles  as  far  as 
may  be  possible  under  existing  circumstance?  m  England.    ' 

k  Mary  Brebner. 
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The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Pkofessok  Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht,  Director  of  the  12t/i  Real- 
schide,  Berlin  (translated  by  Mr.  Harold  W.  Atkinson, 
Assistant  Master  at  Rossall  School). 

Introduction. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  movement  for  reform  in  Modern 
Language  Teaching  there  appeared  three  essays  in  particular 
which  more  than  any  others  have  exercised  a  far-reaching 
influence  on  teaching  methods — (1)  W.  Victor's  pamphlet,  which 
appe^ired  Under  the  pseudonym  Qiwusque  tandemi,  "  JDer  Sprach- 
unterricht  muss  umkehren,"  Heilbronn,  1882;  (2)  Count  rfeil's 
essay,  "  Wie  lemt  man  eine  Sprache  am  leichtesten  und  besten  ?'* 
Breslau,  1883;  and  (3)  Felix  Franke's  little  book,  "Die  praktische 
Spracherlemung  auf  Grund  der  Psychologic  und  Physiologic  der 
Sprache,"  Heilbronn,  1884. 

It  is  not  that  these  essays  were  the  cause  of  the  movement 
for  reform :  the  feeling  that  there  was  real  need  of  a  change  in 
the  manner  of  instruction  employed  in  language  teaching  was,  so 
to  say,  already  in  the  air ;  in  met,  this  desire  for  reform  had 
already  found  a  more  or  less  clear  expression  in  Klotzsch  (^), 
1876;  Lehmann(2),  1868;  Louvier(3),  1864;  Perthes  (*),  1873; 
Sayce(«),  1879. 

Victor,  Pfeil,  and  Franke  were  not  the  founders  of  the  move- 
ment for  reform,  but  they  contributed  very  materially  to  its 
furtherance — more  so,  indeed,  than  any  one  of  those  just  men- 
tioned. Yet  the  views  which  were  originally  supported  by  them 
did  not  by  any  means  contain  all  the  demands  which  have  been 
put  forward  by  the  reformers  in  the  course  of  later  years  ;  and 
many  of  their  views  have  since  had  light  thrown  upon  them  by 
other  and  later  writers,  and  have  undergone  not  inconsiderable 
modification  and  correction. 

It  does  not  fall  ^nthin  my  purpose  to  give  a  complete  historical 
r&iawA  of  the  Reform  movement ;  besides  other  works  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  so  treated,  there  is  a  book  by  H.  Breymann, 
"  Die  Reform-Literatur  von  1876-1893,"  Leipzig,  A.  Deichert, 
1895.  (A  history  of  the  Phonetic  movement  during  the  years 
1878-1893  is  given  by  Bangert  in  the  "  Verhandlungen  der 
Direktoren-Versaminlung  in  der  Provinz  Schleswig-Holstein," 
pp.  117-184.     Berlin,  1889.) 

Nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  give  at  length  reasons  for  the 
principles  laid  down  in  what  loUows.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  offer  any  new  principles,  and  it  woidd  indeed  be  bringing 
^'owls  to  Athens"  were   I   to    raise    again    here    long-winded 

(»)  "  (Jnindzuj^e  der  franzoHischen  Graiiiinatik."     Leipzig,  1876. 

('-)  "  Meth(xli8clie  Einleitiiiig  zu  deiii  franziisischen  Lesebuch.     Berlin,  1877. 

(3)  "  Ueber  Naturgemassheit  iiii  frenidsprachlichen  Untemchte." 

(*)  "Zur  Reform  des  lateinischen  Unterrichts  auf  Gymna.sien  und  R«al- 
gyinnasien,"  zuerst  in  der  Zeitschrift  f iir  das  Gymnaeialwe-sen,  xxvii. ;  spiiter  «l1» 
selbstandiges  Buch.     Berlin,  Weidmann. 

(')  "  How  to  J^arn  a  Language."    Nature,  May  29,  1879. 
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theoretical  discussions  of  principles  which  have  long  since  been 
exhaustively  described  ana  clearly  set  forth — clearly  set  forth  at 
least  for  any  unprejudiced  and  independent  thinker,  while  for 
those  who  are  hold  bound  in  the  fetters  of  deep-rooted  custom 
and  easy-going  routine  they  will,  I  suppose,  always  remain  a 
closed  booK  Q). 

My  task  is  rather  to  ^ve  a  few  practical  hints  on  a  method  of 
learning  languages,  which  in  school  teaching  even  with  fiill 
classes  (30  to  40  pupils)  leads;  I  am  convinced,  to  results  that  are 
certain  and  thoroughly  satisfactory.  I  have  tested  it  personally 
by  using  it  in  teaching,  as  well  as  observed  it  in  use  both  here 
in  Germany  and  in  Japan.  Further,  it  is  based  on  observations 
which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  in  individual 
schools  in  North  America,  m  which  children  that  did  not  under- 
stand English  were  being  instructed  in  English.  This  method 
certainly  attains  the  following  results : — 

(1)  It  renders  the  pupil  capable  of  understanding  at  once  the 
foreign  idiom  when  spoken  by  the  teacher,  so  long  as  he  uses  a 
vocabulary  known  to  the  pupil,  and  that  A\dthout  the  pupil  per- 
forming in  his  mind  the  process  of  translation  into  his  mother- 
tongue;  it  renders  him  capable  of  answering  at  once  in  the 
foreign  language  questions  put  to  him  in  it  and  formed  of  words 
known  to  him. 

(2)  It  leads  him  to  a  rapid  and  certain  mastery  of  a 
comparatively  large  vocabulary. 

(3)  It  gives  him  the  capacity  ot  understanding  a  passage 
easily  and  quickly  on  its  first  reading.  , 

(4)  It  develops  in  him  "  Sprachgefuhr*  (*)  and  gives  him  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  grammar. 

(5)  It  renders  him  capable  of  expressing  freely  in  the  foreign 
language,  even  in  writing,  his  thoughts  on  any  topics  imX, 
appeal  to  him. 

As  conditions  ot  success  I  presuppose : — 

I.  Fluency  and  correct  pronunciation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the 
elementary  classes. 

II.  A  preponderance  of  oral  instruction — with  the 
books  shut — in  all  stages  of  language  teaching,  especially 
in  the  elementary  stages. 

III.  In  teaching  pronunciation  in  the  elementary  stages 
the  start  must  be  made  from  sounds,  not  from  letters ; 
the  teacher  must,  without  teaching  Phonetics,  possess  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  science. 

(')  Here  I  assume  that  the  reader  is  acquainted  witli  the  essays  of 
Waetzoldt  (Die  Auf<;abe  des  nensprachlichen  Unterrichte  und  die  Vor- 
hildunjj  der  Lehrer :  Berlin,  (Jartner,  1892),  and  of  Miinch  (Didaktik  und 
Methodik  des  fraozosischen  Unterriehts,  Miinchen,  Beck,  1895),  or,  if  not, 
that  he  will  feel  himself  now  stimulated  to  study  them. 

('-')  TranslcUor^sNote.—Eii^Xvs^h  possesses  as  yet  no  translation  for  "•Spiach- 
peftihl."  Dr.  Hansknecht  suggests,  as  a  renderini?  of  the  word,  "a  sense  of 
fangnage."  Personnlly,  I  should  prefer  "linguistic  feeling**  on  the  analogy 
of  "artistic  feeling"  for  *'Kuur.t-gefiihl."  Another  i>ro|)Osed  tmnslation  is 
"  an  intuitive  sense  of  what  is  correct  in  the  language,"  but  this  is  too  cumbrous 
for  general  use. 
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IV.  Continuous  pieces  for  reading,  not  single  sentences, 
iorm  in  the  elementary  stages  the  basis  on  which  the 
vocabulary  and  grammar  are  gradually  built  up. 

V.  The  grammar  is  to  be  learnt  in  the  elementary 
stages  inductively ;  by  means  of  an  abundance  of  isolated 
instances  the  pupil  is  led  first  to  an  unconscious  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  correct,  and  then  to  a  conscious  recognition 
of  the  grammatical  law. 

VI.  The  materials  for  teaching  the  language  are  so 
chosen. and  arranged  that  thev  serve  in  an  elementary 
way  as  an  introauction  to  tne  Social  Conditions,  the 
Organization,  the  Geography,  the  History,  and  the  range 
of  thought  of  the  foreign  people;  yet  the  importance  thus 
assigned  to  practical  studies  must  not  be  carried  so  far 
that  the  emotional  and  the  imaginative  sides  of  the 
pupil's  mind  are  in  consequence  neglected. 

I  will  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  class  of  thirty  to 
forty  boys  who  are  going  through  a  four  years'  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  foreign  language  (we  will  take  French  as  ouf  example), 
giving  eight  hours  a  week  in  the  first  two  years  and  six  hours  a 
week  in  the  last  two.  The  whole  school  year  will  be  reckoned, 
after  deducting  the  holidays,  at  forty  weeks. 

This  period  of  four  years  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
language  I  should  split  into  an  introductorv  stage,  dealing  with 
the  sounds,  and  three  stages  dealing  with  the  language  proper ; 
the  introductory  and  first  language  stage,  forming  together  the 
elementary  course,  would  embrace  the  first  year  and  a  half;  the 
second  stage,  forming  the  junior  course,  would  occupy  the  second 
year  and  a  half,  and  the  third  stage,  or  senior  course,  the  fourth 
year, 

Introductory  Stage. 

Practice  in  the  foreign  sounds :  The  distinction  between  Sound 
and  Letter  must  be  made  clear  to  the  pupil  from  the  very  com- 
mencement. Sound  and  Letter  are  not  equivalent.  The  pupil 
must  recognise  that  while  there  are  but  six  Vowel-Letters 
(Vokal-Buchstaben)  viz.  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y ;  there  are  on  the  other 
hand  a  far  greater  number  of  Vowel-Sounds  (Vokal-Laute).  The 
pupil  must  observe  that  there  are  in  French  three  quite  distinct 
o-sounds  (robe,  rose,  cor),  three  quite  distinct  6-sounds  ( jeune, 
creux,  peur),  two  distinct  a-sounds  (rat,  ras),  etc.  From  suitable 
examples  the^pupil  becomes  acquainted  with  all  the  sounds,  not 
only  theoretically  but  by  actual  practice.  In  this  stage  the 
pupil  will  also  learn  that  one  and  the  same  sound  is  written  in 
various  ways,  {<\g.  the  nasal  sound  a  =  an,  am,  en,  em,  etc.). 

For  the  sound-exercises  the  teaclier  pronounces  the  sound 
first,  and  then  makes  the  pupil  pronounce  it  after  him.  As  on 
the  drill-ground  the  soldier  acquires  the  handling  of  his  rifle 
only  by  ceaseless  practice,  so  must  the  pupiFs  organs  of 
hearing  and  speech  become  accustomed   by  ceaseless  practice 
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U)  grasp  a  Bound  accurately  and  reproduce  it  clearly.  The 
teacher  must  be  indefatigable  in  pronouncing  the  parti- 
cular sound,  word,  word-group,  or  sentence  either  for  an 
individual  pupil,  or  for  several,  or  for  a  larg^er  portion  of 
the  class  or  for  the  whole  class,  and  in  having  it  pronounced 
after  him  again  and  again,  either  by  grouns  ot  the  pupils  or 
by  the  whole  class  m  chorus.  It  is  by  means  of  such 
drill  that  the  organs  of  speech  must  be  rendered  supple  for  the 
foreign  sounds  and  sound-combinations. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  teacher  is  not  to  confine  him- 
self purely  and  simply  to  the  process  described  above:  as 
occasion  offers  a  few  quite  elementary  indications  as   to   the 

Eosition  and  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  lips  w^ill 
e  of  advantage.  For  the  purposes  of  this  occasional  reference 
to  the  physiological  production  of  the  sounds  the  teiicher 
requires  a  gooa  knowledge  of  Phonetics.  For  the  pupil, 
however,  a  systematic  instruction  in  Phonetics  is  superfluous. 
Supposing  it  has  been  necessiiry  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  more 
difficult  soimds  to  give  an  explanation  based  on  the  physiology 
of  sound,  the  pupil  does  not  need  to  retain  this  explanation  any 
longer  than  it  is  of  service  in  aiding  him  to  grasp  and  practise 
the  sound.  As  soon  as  he  can  correctly  reproduce  it,  he  may 
contentedly  forget  its  physiological  explanation. 

Should  the  sounds  be  practised  in  isolated  words  or  in  dis- 
connected sentences,  or  in  continuous  prose  passages,  or  in  poems  ? 
For  French  the  practice  of  the  sounds  by  means  of  complete 
sentences  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  it  is  imporUmt  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  voice  modulation  and  stress  in  sentences  and  in  groups  of 
words,  and  with  the  liaison.  The  method  which  reconmiends 
itself  most  to  my  mind  is  that  which  makes  use,  even  in  the 
introductory  stage,  of  single  words  in  the  first  instance  and  later 
of  continuous  texts  (prose  and  verse).  The  single  words  have 
the  advantage  that  they  facilitate  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  soimds.  There  can  often  be  found  such  words  as  the  pupil 
recognises  as  foreign  ones  introduced  into  his  own  language. 
The  practice  of  the  foreign  pronunciation  of  such  words  is  no 
easy  tiisk.  For  an  English  pupil,  for  example,  the  pronunciation 
of  the  French  word  "  rose "  oti'ers  two  dimculties  that  are  not 


sound.  Well-known  proper  names,  too  (especially  those  from 
history  and  geogi-aphy),  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  If  during 
these  introductory  sound-exercises  there  arc  also  introduced  (aj^ 
is,  indeed,  exceedingly  desirable)  continuous  passages,  these  have 
the  further  advantage  that  they  convey  at  the  same  time  a 
knowledge  of  the  very  simplest  grammaticjil  relations,  which  Avill 
render  it  considerably  easier  to  take  the  pupils  through  the 
reading  pieces  of  the  first  main  stiige,  which  must  be  only  of  a 
continuous  character. 

That  the  teacher  must  be  acquainted  with  Phonetics  has  been 
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already  said.  Yet  he  must  not  have  exaggerated  expectations  of 
the  eiiectiveness  of  Phonetics  in  the  class  room.  Further,  a 
mere  theoretical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  not 
suffice.  It  must  be  supplemented  by  a  residence  in  the  foreign 
country,  a  residence  that  must  not  be  cut  too  short,  and  must 
be  often  repeated. 

Is  a  book  required  in  the  introductory  stage  ?  For  the  first 
lessons  probably  not  at  all.  Later  it  is  required  for  purposes  of 
recapitulation  in  preparation  times.  It  may  even  be  used. during 
the  lesson,  but  never  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  time; 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  lesson  the  method  is  to  be  purely  oral, 
with  the  books  shut.  If  the  eye  is  needed  to  help  the  ear,  in 
most  cases  the  blackboard  will  suffice. 

Is  a  Phonetic  Script  to  be  used  in  this  introductory  stage  ? 
Opinions  are  divided.  Many  teachers  provide  in  the  first 
instance  phonetic  texts  only,  and  do  not  till  later  pass  to  the 
historical  orthography :  among  others  who  do  so  are  Klmghardt  ( ^ ) 
and  Walter  (*-*). 

I  have  no  particular  fault  to  find  with  such  a  method,  but  I 
consider  it  unnecessary.  I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
very  good  results  can  oe  attained  even  ii  the  words  are  practised 
from  the  commencement  in  their  historical  orthography.  If  the 
pupil  is  shown  how  the  sound  in  question  looks  in  the  transcript; 
if  he  is  shown  that  this  one  sound,  which  in  the  phonetic  script 
has  but  one  mode  of  representation,  has  in  the  usual  orthography 
often  three  or  more,  he  will  be  materially  aided  in  understanding 
the  distinction  between  sound  and  letter.  Further,  a  phonetic 
transcription  of  all  the  words  learnt  in  the  introductory  stiige 
— in  the  vocabulary — is  useful  as  an  assistance  to  the  meuior}'  in 
the  case  of  revision  during  preparation  time.  Naturally  the 
pupil  will  only  be  required  to  learn  the  phonetic  script  suf- 
ficiently to  be  able  to  read  it — to  teach  liini  to  write  it  is 
unnecessary — and  by  thus  limiting  its  use  the  danger  of  con- 
fusion of  the  tAvo  scripts  is  avoided. 

The  Elementary  Course. 

After  the  ])reparatory  c6urse  of  drill  in  sound-production 
lasting  some  four  weeks,  there  follows  tfie  period  of  language 
acquisition  proper.  This  may  be  divided  into  three  courses — 
the  elementary,  the  junior,  and  the  senior. 

The  elementixry  course  pui'sues  three  ditterent  aims,  here 
arranged  according  to  their  importance. 

(a)  The  direct  comprehension  of  the  foreign  word  when  spoken, 
and  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  answering  in  th(».  foreign  tongue 
a  question  put  in  it — from  a  known  vocabulary — without  any 
conversion  either  actual  or  mental  into  the  mother  tongue  being 


(^ )  H.  Klinghardt,  *'  Ein  Jahr  Erfaliningen  niit  der  ueucii  Metliode. ''  Marburg, 
1888.  "  Drei  weiterc  Jahre  Erfahningen  init  der  iinitativen  MeLliode."  Mar- 
iMirg,  18<h2. 

(-)  '•  Plionetik  und  Laut.sclirift.  in  Krilbiiig's  "  Englische  StmUen,"  1888, 
xi.,  188. 
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performed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  the  pupil  is  to  learn  to 
think  in  the  foreign  tongue ;  he  is  to  acquire  linguistic  feeling  or 
an  intuitive  sense  of  the  language. 

(6)  Practice  in  the  Accidence. 

(c)  The  acquisition  of  a  large  store  of  words  and  phrases  and  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  Syntax,  not  through  the  medium 
of  reflection,  but  chiefly  by  imitation  and  unconscious  habit 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  elementary  course  the  reading 
book'  forms  the  starting  point  and  the  centre  of  the  in- 
struction. The  method  is  predominantly  oral;  all  exercises — 
in  conversation  or  in  grammar,  or  in  written  work — are  con- 
ducted by  one  and  the  same  teacher.  That  now,  as  before,  the  very 
greatest  weight  is  attached  to  pronunciation  goes  without  saying. 
Translations  fron^  the  mother  tongue  into  the  foreign  tongue 
are  entirely  excluded  during  the  whole  of  the  elementary  course. 

In  order  that  the  pupil  may  be  led  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
think  in  the  foreign  language,  three  exercises  are  necessary : — 

(d)  Exercises  for  training  the  pupil's  ear  to  catch,  and  his 
toneue  to  reproduce,  whole  sentences  which  are  new  combinations 
of  old  material  (HOr-iibungen). 

(e)  Exercises  in  answering  questions  put  in  the  foreign  tongue 
(Sprech-tlbungen). 

(/)  Dictation  of  passages  that  are  variations  on  those  oi  the 
reading  book. 

Exercises  for  Training  Ear  and  Tongue. 

After  a  passage — in  the  early  stages  a  very  short  one — of  the 
foreign  language  has  been  translated  and  explained,  it  is  leiimt 
by  the  pupu  by  heart  sufficiently  for  him  to  be  able  to  translate 
it  back  again  into  the  foreign  tongue  sentence  by  sentence  if  the 
translation  is  given  him.  Now  these  exercises  for  ear  and  tongue 
commence.  The  teacher  gives  the  pupil  the  previously  learnt  piece 
complGtolyre-cast,but  in  no  case  containing  words  other  than  those 
already  known  to  the  pupil;  the  teacher  must  speak  extempore, and 
must  not  read  oft'  to  his  pupils  something  previously  wntten  out 
The  pupils  will  then  be  gradually  led  to  immediately  repeat 
each  sentence  spoken  by  the  teacher.  When  about  six  or  eight 
pupils  have  repeated  the  sentence  correctly  and  fluently,  another 

f)upil  will  be  required  to  write  the  sentence  which  he  has  just 
icard  on  the  black-board.  A  tew  mistakes  will  be  corrected  by 
the  class  as  a  whole.  In  this  way  both  ear  and  eye  are  active  at 
the  same  time.  The  sentence  will  now  be  rapidly  learnt  by  all, 
rubbed  out  again,  and  again  repeated  by  a  few  weak  pupils  in- 
dividually and  by  the  whole  class  in  chorus.  A  translation  ol 
this  sentence  is  seldom  made  even  in  the  early  lessons,  and  soon 
this  ceases  entirely,  because — as  the  teacher  will  soon  notice — 
the  contents  of  it  have  been  undi^rstood  at  once.  In  the  same 
way  the  remaining  sentences  will  be  gone  through.  In  the  first 
week  this  is  rather  a  slow  process;  but  this  slow  progress  is  no 
loss  of  time.  The  pupils  soon  become  accustomed  to  these 
exercises,  and  instead  of  asking  six  or  eight  pupils  it  will  suffice 
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to  require  three  or  four  to  repeat  the  sentence ;  it  can  often  be 
rjepeated  by  the  whole  class  at  once  in  chorus  without  it  being 
written  first  on  the  board,  although  this  latter  is  an  excellent 
means  of  giving  simultaneous  practice  in  the  orthography.  The 
teacher  gradually  makes  more  and  more  changes  in  his 
sentences,  using  of  course  only  known  words;  later  he  may  well 
require  that  not  only  one  sentence  but  two  or  three  in  succession 
shall  be  at  once  fluently  repeated  after  him.  He  will  easily 
attain  this  provided  he  has  proceeded  slowly  and  patiently 
enough  at  the  outset.  The  chief  aim  of  this  exercise  is  that  if 
known  words  are  presented  to  the  pupil  in  other  and  hitherto 
unknown  combinations,  he  shall  at  once  recognise  them  by 
their  sound  and  grasp  their  meaning  correctly  in  their  new 
connection.  Simultaneously  his  memory  will  be  trained  to 
assimilate  new  words  and  their  seuse  and  to  reproduce  them. 
This  habit  is  acquired  with  scarcely  any  trouble  to  the  pupil ; 
but  for  the  teacher,  who  must  speak  extempore  and  never  read 
from  notes,  these  exercises  are  somewhat  more  exhausting. 
Only  now,  after  the  pupil  has  learnt  the  meaning  of  the 
individual  words  in  their  connection  in  the  sentence,  and  that  in 
two  ways  (first  in  the  process  of  translation  and  then  in  the 
new  combinations)  are  tne  words  set  to  be  learnt  by  heart  and 
asked  for  apart  from  their  content. 

Examples  of  such  exercises  for  training  ear  and  tongue  are 
to  be  found  in  the  book  compiled  by  myself  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentvman,  B.A.  Oxon,  entitled,^— "  The  English 
Student."  Lehrbuch  zur  Einftihrung  in  die  englische  Spradjje 
und  Landeskunde "  Berlin  ( Wiegand  und  Grieben).  Samples 
of  very  good  exercises  of  this  kind  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Franzosischos  Unterrichtswerk,''  by  Plattner-Heaumier 
(Karlsruhe,  J.  Bielefeld,  1897);  for  instance,  II,  i.  pp.  9,  20,  30 
45,  47.  On  page  87  of  the  first  portion  of  the  second  part  there 
occurs  the  following  reading  exercise : — 

La  vengeance  de  I'^lephant. 

Un  elephant  passait  chaque  jour  devant  la  boutique  d*un 
taillcur  pour  aller  boire  k  la  fontaine.  Le  tailleur  lui  donnait 
toujours  quelque  friandise  et  k  la  longue  I'elephant  avait  con- 
tracte  rhaoitude  de  presenter  sa  trompe  k  la  fenetre  pour  avoir 
son  cadeau.  Un  jour  le  tailleur  etait  absent,  L'elephant  passa 
et  pr&enta  sa  trompe  comme  d'habitude.  L'apprenti  le  piqua 
avec  une  aiguille.  L'animal  s'eloigna  pour  aller  boire,  mais  k  la 
fontaine  il  remplit  sa  trompe  d'oau.  A  son  retoiir  il  passa  encore 
la  trompe  par  la  fenetre  et  mouilla  son  offenseur  comme  un 
canard. 

This  piece  has  been  worked  up  twice  by  Plattner  for  the 
purppse  of  such  exercises.  The  first  re-casting,  called  by  him 
"  Reproduction  Simplifiee,"  is  found  on  p.  38  : — 
.  ITn  elephant  allait  boire  a  la  ijontaine.  II  y  allait  cliaque  jour. 
.11  passait  devant  la  boutique  d'un  tailleur.  Le  tailleur  avait 
rhaoitudo  de  lui  donner  quehjue  friandise.  Cet  elephi^nt  les 
aimait  aiissi.  II  presenta  toujours  sii  tromp(*  pour  avoir  son 
cadeau.  Un  jour  Tapprenti  ^tait  seul  dans  la  boutique.  L'elephant 
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passu  et  presenta  sa  trompe  comme  toujours.      L'apprenti 
piqua  avec  ime  aiguille.     L'elephant  alia  a  la  fontiiine  et  remplit 
sa  trompe  d'eau.    A  son  retour  il  mouilla  I'apprenti.     C'etait  sa 
vengeance. 

A  second  rc-casting  of  this  piece  is  to  be  found  on  p.  47 : — 

L*^Iephant  est  un  animal  tres  doux  et  tres  intelligent  Dans 
une  ville  un  de  ces  animaux  passait  toujours  devant  I'atelier 
d'un  tailleur  pour  aller  k  la  fontaine.  Le  tailleur,  qui  aimait  les 
animaux,  lui  donnait  chaque  jour  quelque  friandise,  une  pomme, 
une  poire,  ou  un  morceau  de  sucre.  L'elephant  s'arretait  toujours 
devant  la  boutique  pour  avoir  son  petit  cadeau.  II  passait  sa 
trompe  par  la  fenetre  pour  le  prendre.  Mais  un  jour  Vapprenti 
etait  seul  dans  la  boutique  lorsque  l'elephant  passa.  L'apprenii 
n'aimait  pis  les  animaux  et  lour  jouait  souvent  un  niauvais  tour. 
Lorsque  l'elephant  presenta  sa  trompe,  il  le  piqua  avec  une 
aiguille.  L'elephant  alia  boire,  et  k  la  fontiiine  remplit  sa  trompe 
d'eau.  Lorsque,  k  son  retour,  il  passa  devant  I'apprenti,  il  fui 
lan9a  I'eau  k  la  figure. 

Exercises   in   answering   Questions   put   in    the   Foreign 

Tongue. 

Besides  thus  practising  each  piece  as  an  exercise  for  training  ftir 
and  tongue,  it  may  be  worked  tnrough  in  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers.  Plattner  gives  for  example  the  following  questions  for 
the  passage  on  "  La  vengeance  de  l'elephant."  Qui  passait  devant 
la  boutique  du  tailleur  ?  Ou  allait-il  chaque  jour  ?  Que  lui 
#lonnait  le  tailleur?  Les  elephants  aiment-ils  les  friandisi-s f 
Quelle  etait  I'habitude  de  cet  animal  ?  Par  ou  passait-il  sji 
trompe  ?  Qui  etiiit  seul,  un  jour,  a  la  boutique  ?  Que  tit 
I'animal  ?     Que  remplit-il  d'eau  ?     Que  tit-il  de  cette  eau  ? 

Naturally  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  large  number  ot 
questions  that  could  be  put  on  the  piece,  and  inaecd  Avould  be 
put  in  actual  teaching  by  every  skilfid  teacher.  The  l>est 
systematic  introduction  to  the  formation  of  such  qiiestions  and 
answers  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  given  by  M.  Walter,  in  his 
book,  "Der  franzosiscne  Unterricht."  Marburg  (Elwert)  1888. 
The  teacher  first  of  all  puts  the  question,  couched  in  simple 
language,  in  such  wise  that  in  the  answer  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  in  the  reading-piissage  is  emphasised.  His  further 
questions  are  then  so  formed  that  there  must  appear  in  the 
answer  the  predicate,  the  object,  the  remoter  object,  and  the 
adverbial  limitations. 

Un  paysan  avait  remarque  que  beaucoiq)  de  personnes  portont 
des  lunettes  en  lisaiit.  II  entra  dans  la  boutique  d'un  opticien 
pour  en  acheter  une  paire.  (This  is  the  beginning  of  the  well- 
known  tale  of  the  peasant  who  could  not  read,  and  thought  that 
to  be  able  to  do  so  without  further  difficulty  he  only  needed  to 
buy  a  pair  of  spectacles.)  The  tirst  of  these  two  sentences  is 
worked  up  by  Walter  into  questions  and  answers  in  the 
following  way,  (p.  18) : — 

1.  (Subject)    Qui  portent  des  lunettes  ? 

2.  (Predicate)    Que  font  beaucoup  de  personnes  ? 
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3     (Object)    Que  portent  beaiicoiip  dc  personnes  ? 

4.     (Adverbial    limitation)       Quand    portent-elles    des 
lunettes  ? 

The  answers  of  the  pupil  to  the  first  three  questions  are  as 
follows : — Beaucoup  de  personnes  portent  des  lunettes,  or  elles 
portent  des  lunettes.  The  answer  to  the  fourth  contains  in 
addition  the  words  "  en  lisant."  So  far  the  question  and  answer 
deal  only  with  a  simple  chief  sentence.  Now,  however,  the  chief 
sentence  can  be  comoined  with  the  dependent  sentence. 

The  following  questions  exemplify  this : — 

(1.)  (After  the  Subject) : — Qui  avait  remarque  que  beaucoup 
de  personnes  portent  des  lunettes  en  lisant  ? 

(2.)  (After  the  Predicate) : — Qu'est-ce  que  le  paysan  avait  fait  ? 

(3.)  (After  the  Object): — Qu'avait-il  remarqu^  ? 

To  each  of  these  questions  is  repeated  the  sentence,  "Un 
paysan  (or  '  il ')  avait  remarqiie  que  beaucoup  de  personnes 
portent  des  lunettes  en  lisant. '  From  the  commencement  the 
pupil  is  urged  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  liaison,  the  close 
union  of  the  parts  of  a  word-group,  and  to  emphasise  his 
sentences  according  to  the  sense.  The  answers  to  the  questions 
are  repeated  by  individuals  and  in  chonis.  Whenever  a  few 
pupils  do  not  understand  the  question,  the  teacher  returns  in  the 
early  stages  first  to  the  meaning  of  it,  and  then  has  it  repeated 
in  French. 

These  conversation-exercises  are  of  course  gradually  made  more 
difficult;  they  need  not  be  so  closely  dependent  on  the  original. 
In  the  revision-work  variations  should  often  be  introcluced  by 
slightly  altering  the  original.  Thus  one  may  re-cast  the  above  tale 
in  the  following  way  (Walter,  p.  36): — It  can  be  told  of  several 
peasants,  of  one  or  of  more  peasant  women  (3rd  person),  or  by  the 

5)erson  in  question  or  by  the  optician  himselt  (1st  person);  a 
i-iend  may  describe  the  experiences  to  the  peasant  or  peasants 
(2nd  person) ;  the  tale  can  also  be  worked  into  dialogue  form,  or 
transposed  from  the  past  into  the  present. 

Such  modes  of  re-casting  the  tale  are  at  the  same  time 
admirably  adapted  as  introductory  exercises  to  the  reproduction 
by  the  pupil  in  his  own  words  of  an  entire  passage  connectedly. 
Hy  means  of  these  transformations  of  the  tale  the  pupil  becomes 
accustomed  to  a  freer  handling  of  the  subject-matter,  to  which 
at  first  he  is  inclined  to  cling  very  closely. 

Should  such  sets  of  questions  which  aim  at  reproducing  the 
contents  of  a  passage  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  be 
printed  in  the  class-book  destined  for  the  pupil  ?  If  printed,  they 
are  at  once  harmfiil  and  useful.  These  sets  of  questions  are  in- 
jurious if  they  are  to  replace  the  teacher  or  if  the  teacher  simply 
reads  them  out.  The  teacher  must  arrange  his  questions  himself 
in  his  own  way :  he  must  ask  them  spontaneously,  without  ever 
looking  at  the  book.    The  conversation  must  be  free  and  im- 
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fettered.  When  he  has  reproduced  the  passage  with  the  pupik 
by  means  of  question  and  answer,  the  printed  questions  may  be 
welcome  to  aid  the  pupils  in  revising  the  work  by  themselves  in 
preparation.  Used  m  this  way  a  set  of  questions  is  useful.  But 
such  printed  questions  are  again  harmful  if  the  pupils  prepare 
their  answers  to  them  by  anticipation.  The  whole  object  of  the 
exercise  (which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  car-exercises,  consists  in 
recognising  at  once  by  the  ear  in  a  hitherto  unknown  connection 
a  word  already  known)  would  be  absolutely  and  entirely  missed 
As  soon  as  the  pupils  have  attained  some  facility  in  answeri^ 
such  questions  put  to  them  by  the  teacher,  the  teacher  will 
accustom  them  to  ask  oiie  another  qiiestions,  a  thing  which  can 
often  contribute  to  the  liveliness  of  lesson  time,  witnout  taking 
into  account  that  the  formulation  of  the  questions  is  itself 
another  new  exercise  for  the  pupils. 

Dictation. 

A  third  exercise  which  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
reading  is  the  dictation.  In  this,  too,  on  principle  no  new  words, 
no  words  that  have  not  already  occurred,  are  introduced :  the 

J)ieces  of  dictation — similarly  to   the  ear-exercises — are  tran&- 
brmations  and  variations  of  the  passage  already  studied.    Here 
again  Plattner-Haumier  (II.  1,  73)  offers  a  concrete  example. 

L'ambassadeur  de  Henri  VIII. 

JHenri  VIII.,  roi  d'Angleterre,  irrite  centre  Franyois  ler,  roi  de 
France,  choisit  pour  ambassadeur  un  eveque  anglais.  Lorsque 
celui-ci  apprit  le  sujet  de  son  ambassade  et  les  paroles  blessant^ 
qu'il  aurait  k  rep^ter,  il  eut  peur.  "Pourq^uoi  vous  eifrayez-vous?" 
lui  dit  le  prince,  "  si  le  roi  ae  France  osait  vous  faire  le  moindre 
mal,  on  couperait  la  tete  a  tous  les  Frangais  qui  seraient  dans' 
mes  ^tats."  "  Tres  bien,  Sire,"  repondit  Teveque,  "  mais  je  pense 
que  de  toutes  les  tetes  qu'on  aurait  coupees,  u  nV  en  aurait  pas 
line  qui  remplacerait  la  tete  que  j'ai  sur  mes  epaules." 

On  this  passage  Plattner  ^ves  the  foIlo\vin^  piece  of  dictation. 

Le  roi  a  Angleterre  Henri  VIIL,  etant  irrite  contre  le  roi  de 
France,  lui  envoya  un  ambassadeur.  Get  ambassadeur,  qui  etait 
un  eveque  anglais,  avait  une  mission  difficile  k  remplir.  Le  roi 
lui  demandait  de  faire  entendre  a  la  cour  de  France  des  paroles 
blessantes.  L'ev§que  eut  peur.  II  pensait  que  Francois  ler  so 
vengerait  en  le  tuant.  Henri  chercha  k  le  rassurer :  "  Si  le  ro 
de  France,"  lui  dit-il,  "touchait  k  votre  personne  (kundevos 
cheveux),  on  couperait  la  tete  a  tous  les  Fran9ais  qu'on  trouveiuit 
en  Angleterre."  "Ce  serait  une  terrible  vengeance,"  repondit 
Teveque,  "mais  de  toutes  ces  tetes  pas  une  seule  ne  serait 
preferable  k  la  tete  que  Dieu  m'a  donnee." 

Generally  speaking  the  reading  book  will  of  course  not  provide 
the  form  of  the  dictation-^in  fact,  it  must  not  give  it,  lost  the 
pupils  be  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  beforehand,  while  it 
ought  to  be  an  extempore  exercise.  The  teacher  must  arrange 
the  dictation  himself.  While  the  dictation  in  the  b^[imiing 
follows  pretty  closely  the  wording  of  the  readingrmattar  it  musl 
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gradually  become  freer,  until  eventually  its  contents  have 
scarcely  anything  to  do  with  that  of  the  reading-matter  and 
indeed,  borrow  from  it  little  more  than  the  vocabulary. 

Accidence  of  the  Elementary  Course. 

In  the  accidence  which  is  to  be  practised  in  this  stage,  the 
verb  occupies  the  principal  place.  As  with  the  grammar  as  a 
whole,  so  also  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  is  to  be  essentially 
inductive  and  derived  from  the  reading-matter.  Practice  in  the 
forms  of  the  verb  is,  in  principle,  to  be  proceeded  with  in  two 
ways : 

(a)  With  the  verb  alone  in  individual  forms. 

(6)  In  an  entire  sentence ;  and  the  form  of  the  sentence 
to  be  conjugated  is  to  be  taken  from  one  of  the  previous 
reading-passages. 

Thus  not  only  is  "j'aime"  to  be  conjugated  as  a  simple  verb 
in  all  forms — interrogative,  negative,  interrogative-negative, 
backwards,  forwards,  and  changing  the  order  of  the  persons — 
but  also,  for  example :  j  aime  les  animaux,  j'aime  mes  parents 
or  in  still  more  complicated  sentences:  jaime  les  animaux  et  je 
ne  leur  joue  pas  de  mauvais  tours;  jaime  mes  parents  et  ils 
m'aiment,  nous  aimons  nos  parents  et  ils  nous  aiment,  tu  aimes 
tes  parents  et  ils  t'aiment,  vous  aimez  vos  parents  et  ils  vous 
aiment ;  j'aime  les  memes  personnes  que  tu  aimes,  nous  aimons 
les  memes  personnes  que  vous  aimez,  tu  aimes  les  memes 
personnes  que  j'aime,  vous  aimez  les  memes  personnes  que  nous 
aimons  etc. 

The  repetition  of  these  exercises  as  often  as  possible  and  in  as 
varied  form  as  possible  is  necessary  for  fixing  the  conjugation 
ot  the  verb  in  the  memory.  How  varied  in  character  these 
conjugation-sentences,  which  have  to  adhere  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  reading  matter,  may  be,  is  shown  by  Walter, 
among  other  places  on  pp.  39-44.  It  is  also  shown  by  the 
numerous  examples  in  conjugation  that  are  contained  in  the 
class-books  of  Plattner-Heaumier  and  of  J.  Bierbaum  (Lehr-und 
Lesebuch  der  Franzosischen  Sprache  nach  der  analytisch- 
direkten  Methode,  Leipzig,  Rossberg,  1897). 

A  r^ole  j'ai  un  sac:  a Tecole  tu  as  uu  sac:  k  I'ecole,  il  a  un  sac, etc. 

Dans  mon  sac,  j'ai  mon  crayon:  dans  ton  sac  tu  as  ton 
crayon,  etc. 

Dans  mon  plumier,  j'ai  ma  plume:  dans  notre  plumier,  nous 
avons  notre  plume,  etc. 

Dans  mon  cahier,  j'ai  mes  devoirs :  dans  ton  cahier,  tu  as  tes 
devoirs,  etc. 

Je  suis  pret  h  partir  pour  I'ecole :  nous  sommes  prets  k  partir 
pour  Tecofe,  etc. 

J'ai  dans  mon  sac  tout  ce  qu'il  me  faut :  tu  as  dans  ton  sac 
tout  ce  qu'il  te  faut :  il  a  dans  son  sac  tout  ce  qu'il  lui  faut,  etc. 

J'ai  cnez  moi  plusieurs  animaux :  tu  as  chcz  toi  plusieurs 
Aoimftux^  etc 
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J'entends  le  chant  des  oiseaux :  tu  en  tends  le  chant  des 
oiseanx,  etc. 

CONJUGAISON    R^:CIPR()QIJE. 

(1)  Question:  Ou  est-ce  que  j'entends  le  chant  des  oiseaux  ? 
Reponse:    Tu    entends  le  chant   des  oiseaux    dans    los 

champs. 

(2)  Question :  On  entends-tu  le  chant  des  oiseaux  ? 
Ileponse :    J'entends  le  chant  des  oiseaux  dans  les  pres. 

(3)  Question :  On  entend-il  le  chant  des  oiseaux  ? 
Reponse:    11  entend  le  chant  des  oiseaux  dans  la  foret, 

v/UCj  ClfC. 

J'attends  k  Tombre  le  retour  de  la  fraicheur — je  descends  dsins 
les  pres  oil  la  fenaison  a  lieu — ;j'etendsrhcrbe  avec  nia  fourche — 
je  suspends  mon  travail  pour  me  reposer — je  me  rends  au  champ 
oil  la  moisson  a  commence — je  ne  perds  pas  de  temps  et  je  nie 
rends  vite  k  la  maison — je  ne  reponds  pas  parce  que  j'ai  peiir. 

J'ai  conduit  ma  mere,  je  I'ai  conduite,  etc.  Est-ce  que  je 
cherche  le  papier  ? — Oui,  tu  le  cherches  (Non,  tu  ne  le  cherches 
Das) — Est-ce  que  tu  cherches  le  papier  ^ — Oui,  je  le  cherche  (Non, 
je  ne  le  chercne  pas).  Demandai-je  le  timbre-poste  ? — Oui,  tu  le 
demandas,  etc.  Ecrivais-je  la  lettre  ? — Trouvais-je  la  plume  ? 
Ai-ie  apporte  du  papier  a  lettre  ?— (Oui,  tu  en  iis  apporte.)  Ai-je 
ecrit  de  mon  voyage?  ''Porterai-je  la  lettre  k  la  poste  ?  Oui,  tu 
I'y  porteras.  Me  rendrai-je  k  Paris  ? — Ai-je  etc  k  Paris  ?  Te 
donnerai-je  Tenveloppe  ?  Te  rapporterai-je  la  c^irte  post4ile  ? 
T'ai-je  parle  de  cette  aftaire  ?  T'ai-je  remercie  de  la  noiivelle  ? 
Je  fais  ma  tache  et  je  me  tais.     Je  ne  crois  pas  ce  que  je  lis. 

Je  resous  I'^nigme  et  je  m'en  ris.  Je  soiiris  et  j'en  conchis  que 
je  suftis  k  mois  seul.  Je  ne  medis  de  personne  et  ainsi  je  plais  h 
tons.  Je  t'en  fais  accroire  et  tu  me  contrefais  et  me  inaudis 
pour  si  pen  de  chose.  J'omets  souvent  moi-meme  ce  que  je 
prescris  aux  aiitres. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  conjugation  of  whole  sentences  more  is 
attained  than  mere  certainty  in  the  forms  of  the  verb.  At 
the  same  time  a  facility  of  speech  is  aimed  at,  a  mechanical 
acquisition  of  idiomatic  turns,  and  equally  unconsciously  and  by 
a  sort  of  habit  the  most  essential  points  of  the  syntiix  ol  the 
verb.  In  order  that  all  this  may  be  attained,  two  things  are 
necessary: — (1)  A  systematic  arrangement  of  the  class-book 
especially  in  the  reading  passages;  (2)  the  formation  of  the 
conjugation  sentences  by  the  teacher  according  to  their  subject 
matter  and  with  a  definite  aim  in  view. 

Je  doute  que  je  puisse  t'en  dire  toute  I'histoire.  J'ignorais 
qu'il  te  falliit  tant  de  peine  et  d'adresse.  Je  ne  crois  pas  que  tu 
te  sois  trompe  de  chemin.  Je  ne  me  doutais  pas  que  tu  fusses 
deja  si  pres.  Je  ne  doute  pas  que  tu  ne  sois  iin  des  premiers 
Je  ne  me  pas  que  tu  ne  sois  pas  tres  inconstant. 

Je  ne  sache  rien  qui  soit  plus  interessant.  Si  j'eusse  j>u  prevoir 
le  beau  temps,  je  serais  sorti.     Je  souhaite  que  tu  choississes  ce 
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cheuiin.  Je  permettrai  quo  tu  finisses  ton  dejeuner.  Je  trou- 
verai  bon  que  tu  partes.    Je  tiens  k  ce  que  tu  voies  la  grotte. 

J'ai  vu  die  mes  propres  yeux  le  Grancl-Opera  de  Paris.  Je  me 
suis  pourvu  de  jumeDes  et  tu  t'eu  pourvoiras.  Je  suis  bien  assis 
dans  ce  fauteuil.     Je  ine  suis  assis(e)  et  tu  t'assieras. 

J'ai  resolu  do  continuor  inon  metier.  Je  me  suis  resolu  k  faire 
une  promenade  avoc  toi.     Je  me  suis  resolu  k  t  entendre. 

J  ai  ecrit  a  mon  ancien  maitro,  je  lui  ai  ecrit.  J  ai  suivi  mon 
oncle,  je  I'ai  suivi.  J'ai  suivi  tes  conseils,  je  Ics  ai  suivis.  J'ai 
survecu  de  trentc  ans  a  ma  mere,  je  lui  ai  survecu  de  trente  ans. 

That  by  such  a  method  not  only  the  verb,  but  also  the 
accidence  of  the  other  parts  of  speech  and  the  chief  points  in 
their  s}Titax,  can  be  practised,  is  quite  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
selections  from  Walter  and  by  the  examples  given  by  Plattner- 
Heaumier  and  by  Bierbaum. 

The  Junior  Course. 

After  the  pupil  has  in  the  elementary  course  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  Imguistic  feeling  or  intuitive  sense  of  the  language, 
after  he  has  learnt  to  think  in  the  foreign  tongue,  after  there  has 
been  developed  in  him  to  a  certain  degree  the  capacity  of  answering 
at  once  in  the  foreign  tongue  questions  put  in  a  suitable  and  easy 
form,  and  that  without  going  through  the  process  of  converting  the 

3ucstion  into  his  mother  tongue,  after  he  has  mastered  the  acci- 
ence  and  after  he  has  absorbed  the  most  important  laws  of 
syntax  less  by  reflection  than  by  habit  and  unconscious  assimila- 
tion, there  follows  the  middle  stage  of  the  language  course. 

The  middle  stage  is : — 

1.  Primarily,  that  of  reflective  language  study :    the  stage 

of  grammar. 

2.  Secondly,    that    of    extended    conversation    practice 

Starting  from  the  contents  of  the  reading-passages, 
there  will  be  an  intentional  breaking  away  from 
them  to  pass  to  other  subject-matter. 

While  the  exercises  introduced  in  the  Elementary  Course 
for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  the  gi'ammar  exclude  on 
principle  all  translations  of  the  mother  tongue  into  the 
foreign  tongue,  now  translations  from  the  mother  tongue  are 
admitted.  The  chief  reason  which  militJited  against  the 
translation  from  the  mother  tongue  was  that  a  too  early 
application  of  the  faculty  of  construction  and  reflection  hinders 
the  development  of  linguistic  feeling  or  intuitive  sense  of  the 
language  and  renders  more  difficult  the  acquisition  of  fluency 
anci  facility  in  expressing  even  the  simplest  thoughts  in  the 
foreign  tongue.  From  this  point  of  view,  translation  from 
the  mother  tongue,  now  that  this  end  has  been  attained,  is 
no  longer  dangerous.  It  is  indeed  doubly  useful.  It  is  of 
use  in  learning  the  grammar  of  the  language :  it  is  further 
of  importance  in  attaining  to  a  deeper  grasp  of  the  grammatical 
relations  in  general,  and  to  a  clearer  insight  into  the  structure  of 
the  language.     It  forms  in  this  way  an  excellent  schooling  for 
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the  mind.  Such  there  was  already  in  any  case  in  the  elementary 
course  with  its  varied  exercises,  especially  its  conversation 
practice.  "What  intense  activity  of  mind  is  not  called  into 
play  "  (says  J.  Bierbaum  in  hi^  "  Die  analy tisch-direkte  Methode 
des  neusprachlichen  Unterrichts,"  Cassel  (Th.  Kay)  1887, 
page  62)  "  in  giving  in  a  foreign  language  a  definite  and  intelligent 
reply  to  a  definite  question  I  Contents,  vocabulary,  accidence, 
tense,  mood,  position  of  word  and  sentence,  and  in  addition 
pronunciation,  accent  of  word  and  sentence,  all  must  be  present 
to  the  mind  and  car  in  imbroken  succession.  Such  an  exercise 
makes  at  least  as  great  calls  on  the  power  of  logical  and  formal 
thought  as  any  other,  with  this  advantage,  that  it  relies  on  the 
concrete  example  and  not  on  the  abstract  rule,  and  further  that 
it  aids  the  development  of  linguistic  feeling  or  intuitive  sense  of 
the  language  instead  of  imdermining  it,  and  extends  the  materials 
of  language  at  the  same  time." 

Translation  from  the  mother  tongue  into  the  foreign  tongue  is 
of  service  in  giving  a  firmer  grasp  and  a  deeper  penetration  into 
the  materials  of  language  already  known  to  the  pupil  and  the 
grammatical  laws  contained  in  them.  A  feeling  tor  that  which 
IS  correct  in  the  language  has  been  already  acquired  by  the 
pupil  in  the  lower  stage, — and  indeed  something  more  than  a 
mere  undefined  and  unconscious  feeling:  the  exercises  under- 
taken in  the  lower  stage  for  inculcating  the  grammar,  although 
they  aimed  primarily  at  making  that  which  is  grammatically 
correct  unconsciously  a  part  of  the  life  and  habit  of  the  pupil, 
will  not  have  failed  to  give  him,  and  to  some  extent  consciously, 
a  clear  insight  into  the  grammatical  relations  of  the  language. 
As  a  further  aid  to  the  attainment  of  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  these  relations  there  is  now  added  in  this  part  of  the  course 
translation  from  the  mother  tongue  into  the  foreign  tongue. 
For  purposes  of  learning  the  language  it  is  quite  sufficient  if 
these  translations  are  free  reproductions  of  the  language  material 
already  provided  in  the  foreign  tongue.  In  the  first  instance 
these  reproductions  will  adhere  pretty  closely  to  the  model :  it 
goes  without  saying  that  they  are  so  arranged  that  they  do 
really  offer  opportunity  for  practising  the  exercise  in  grammar 
that  has  just  been  worked  through.  Gradually  they  will,  as  far 
as  the  contents  are  concerned,  become  more  and  more  remotelv 
connected  with  the  model  given  in  the  reading  book,  and  as  far 
as  language  is  concerned, — without  indeed  containing  any  new 
words  or  idiomatic  phrases — they  will  become  more  independent 
and  free.  Sentences  in  the  mother  tongue  containing  words  or 
idioms  not  yet  known  to  the  pupil,  and  the  translation  of  which  he 
must  hunt  up  in  a  note  or  vocaoulary,  have  for  the  learning  of  a 
language  but  little  value.  "Let  no  man  be  deceived,"  saj^s  Perthes 
in  his"Zur  Reform  des  latcinischcn  Unterrichts  auf  Gymnasien 
und  Realschulen,"  I.  (1885),  13.  "  Knowledge  of  ^ammatical  rules 
and  even  certainty  in  their  application  is  no  true  linguistic  training! 
An  essential  requirement  is  tne  acquisition  of  linguistic  feeling  or 
intuitive  sense  of  the  language.  The  formation  of  this,  however, 
is  directly  hindered  by  such  sentences  containing  unknown 
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words.  Nor  will  translation  from  the  mother  tongue  particularly 
aid  its  formation,  though  for  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  grammar  it  is  of  some  considerable  value."' 

The  sentences  in  the  mother  tonoiie  must  be  for  the  most 
part  connected  with  one  another  in  their  isubject-matter.  If  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  of  this  sort,  there  is  no  need  to  over- 
anxiously  avoid  a  few  isolated  sentences,  provided  of  course  that 
these  isolated  sentences  are  only  variations  and  extensions  of 
sentences  that  are  already  known  to  the  pupil  from  previous 
reading.  In  this  way  it  will  bo  possible — if  it  should  be 
necessary  for  rendering  intelligible  any  particularly  difficidt  rule 
— to  bring  again  before  the  pupil  all  the  sentences  that  have 
occurred  which  contain  examples  of  the  rule  in  question,  either 
in  a  form  that  adheres  fairly  closely  to  the  original  or  in  a 
form  that  has  been  freely  changed  and  extended,  so  that  every 
grammatical  phenomenon  that  hitherto  has  been  acquired  only 
unconsciously  is  by  means  of  these  variation  exercises  raised  to 
the  position  of  a  grammatical  phenomenon  that  is  completely 
and  clearly  understood.  It  would  be  useful  if  there  were 
collected  ready  in  the  grammar  all  the  examples  that  had 
occurred  up  to  that  point  of  the  study  of  the  language. 

For  the  acquisition  too  of  a  sounder  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  words,  translation  from  the  mother  tongue  is  of  some  value. 

To  what  extent  are  these  translation  exercises  from  the  mother 
tongue  to  be  carried  at  this  stage  ?  I  think  it  would  be  amply 
sufficient  if  the  study  of  the  systematically  arranged  giammar 
together  with  the  translation  exercises  from  the  mother  tongue 
occupied  half  of  the  entire  time  available  in  this  stage.  The 
grammar  of  this  stage  embraces,  besides  a  recapitulation  of  the 
accidence,  the  whole  of  the  elementiiry  syntax  (it  is  only  the 
elementary  syntax  that  belongs  to  the  school).  The  grammar  is 
studied  inductively  ;  the  examples  cited  for  the  individual  rules 
are  sentences  that  are  already  known  to  the  pupil  from  previous 
reading.  If,  in  addition  to  these  examples  that  are  already 
within  the  pupil's  range  of  knowledge,  there  are  introduced 
occasionally  and  in  Umited  number,  a  few  others  that  are  not  yet 
known  to  him,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found.  The  principle  of 
induction  which  is  to  be  firmly  adhered  to,  will  not  be  violated  by 
the  presence  of  some  few  such  examples  among  a  greater  abimd- 
ance  of  others  taken  from  the  pupils  own  range  of  experience. 

The  second  half  of  the  available  time  in  this  stage  is  occupied 
by  studying  and  working  up  new  language  material.  This 
material  serves  on  the  one  hand  as  an  objective  materia]  on 
which  to  base  certain  sections  of  grammar ;  on  the  other  hand 
It  will  be  used,  as  in  the  elementary  course  for  pieces  of  dictation 
varied  from  the  original  and  for  practice  in  conversation. 

These  conversation  exercises  follow  on  the  one  hand  the  three- 
fold aim  that  they  had  in  the  elementary  course ;  on  the  other 
hand  there  comes  in  here  a  fourth  aim  and  one  to  which  special 
importance  is  to  be  attached.  In  the  lower  stage  the  exercises  in 
question  and  answer  aimed  primarily  at  reproductions  or  varia- 
tions of  the  material  of  the  reading  book,  and  in  the  junior  ccursc 
130G.  O  O  2 
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this  exercise  must  indeed  not  be  neglected.  There  must  now,  how- 
ever, be  introduced  an  extension  of  this  conversation  practice.  By 
a  systematic  transition  fi*om  the  contents  of  the  reading  material 
to  other  matter,  by  a  systematic  emancipation  of  the  pupil  from 
a  too  close  clinging  to  tlie  contents  of  what  he  has  read,  he  can 
be  led  to  a  freer  use  and  a  more  complete  mastery  of  the 
vocabulary  he  is  accpiainted  with.  By  means  of  such  exercises 
arranged  with  the  definite  object  of  accustoming  the  pupil  to 
break  away  from  the  contents  and  expressions  of  the  material 
given,  a  new  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the 
linguistic  feeling  or  intuitive  sense  of  the  language,  and  facility  in 
thinking  in  the  foreign  tongue  will  be  considerably  increased. 
Examples  of  such  exercises  will  be  found  in  particular  in  H. 
Klingnardt's  Ein  Jahr  Erfahrungen  mit  der  imitativen  Methode, 
Marburg  (Elwert)  1888.  (Compare  also,  "  The  EngUsh  Student," 
page  61,  footnote.) 

The  Senior  Course. 

After  there  has  been  imparted  in  the  junior  course  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  grammar  by  means  of  systematic  grouping  of  the 
grammatical  phenomena  and  by  practising  these  in  translation 
from  the  mother  tongue,  and  after  the  linguistic  feeling  or  intuitive 
sense  of  the  language  has  been  still  further  developed,  partly  by 
means  of  dictation  (the  passages  for  which  are  for  the  most  partot 
unknown  contents  but  with  known  vocabulary),  and  partly  by 
what  is  most  important  of  all,  the  extended  conversation  exercises, 
then  grammar  and  the  exercises  necessary  for  its  practice(^ncluding 
translation  from  the  mother  tongue),  fall  agam  into  the  back- 
ground to  make  room  for : — 

(I.)  an  extensive  reading  of  authors, 
(II.)  free  written  compositions, 
(III.)  enlargement  of  the  vocabulary. 

In  the  elementary  and  junior  courses  the  reading  book  was  the 
centre  of  the  entire  teaching.  The  passages  in  it  were  selected 
and  arranged  systematically  in  relation  to  grammar  and 
vocabulary,  and  for  the  time  being  the  attention  was  rigidly  con- 
fined to  and  concentrated  on  them.  They  formed  the  starting 
f)oint  for  the  accjuisition  of  the  language  and  provided  the  entire 
inguistic  material,  which  was  supplemented  by,  at  most,  some 
few  details  borrowed  from  the  immediate  circle  of  thought  of  the 
pupil,  from  his  natural  surroundings  or  from  the  simplest  and 
most  customary  incidents  of  school  life.  In  the  reading  of 
authors  (or,  of  course,  of  selected  portions)  such  a  minute  study 
and  such  an  intensive  (^)  attempt  to  derive  all  the  profit  possible 
from  the  reading  matter,  as  was  the  case  in  the  previous  stages, 
has  no  place.  The  contents  of  that  which  is  read  will  indeed  be 
repciited  in  the  foreign  tongue,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
subject-matter,  which ^ — so  far  as  is  possible — is  to  be  given  in  the 
foreign  tongue,  will  offer  opportunity  for  digressions,  which  Afill 

{})  TranslcUor'i  Note, — The  "  intensive  "  method  in  Paedagogics  Bigniiies  tlie 
method  which  concentrates  the  attention  for  a  time  rigidly  to  a  limited  field 
of  study. 
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be  equivalent  to  the  extended  conversation  practices  of  the  junior 
course.  In  general,  however,  it  will  be  preferable  in  the  explana- 
tions of  the  contents  or  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  passage  read 
to  confine  the  attention  to  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  deeper 
grasp  of  the  contents;  the  aim  must  be  to  read  as  much  as 
possible  and  enjoy  the  authof  and  his  individuality.  If  the 
author  is  not  too  difficult  he  will  be  read  rapidly,  since  the 
extensive  vocabulary  of  the  reading  passages  of  the  two  lower 
stages  will  have  pro  voided  the  pupil  ^vith  a  large  stock  of  words. 
Moreover,  the  already  largely  developed  linguistic  feeling  or 
intuitive  sense  of  the  language  ^vill  now  prove  of  value.  And  con- 
sequently the  more  rapid  reading  and  the  more  facile  penetration 
into  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  author  will  bring  greater  profit 
and  bear  richer  fruit  than  the  custom  previously  so  much  in 
vogue  of  commencing  with  the  reading  of  an  author  as  soon  as 
the  most  elementary  facts  of  grammar  had  been  studied. 

We  may  here  ask  whether  all  that  is  read  is  to  be  translated 
from  the  foreign  into  the  mother  tongue.  The  answer  to  this 
question  varies  according  to  the  standpoint  taken.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  mere  acquisition  of  the  language  it  is  not 
necessary  to  translate  everything.  In  easy  passages  a  short 
summary  or  a  short  description  in  the  foreign  language  will 
often  suffice.  If,  however,  that  point  of  view  is  taken  which 
considers  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  a  part  of  the  general 
instruction  of  a  school  curriculum,  then  a  moderate  amount  of 
translation  will  be  required  (oral  or  written)  as  an  exercise  in 
style  in  the  mother  tongue. 

II.  The  written  compositions  which  are  introduced  in  the 
senior  course  are  mainly  of  two  kinds : — 

(a)  Free  reproduction  of  something  related  to  the  pupils. 
(6)  Exercises  in  correspondence  style. 

The  first  kind  is  best  prepared  for  by  abundant  exercises  in 
oral  reproduction  of  incidents  related  by  the  teacher  (of  course 
in  the  forei^  tongue).  As  soon  as  the  pupils  have  acquired  a 
certain  facility  in  this,  an  advance  will  be  made  to  written  repro- 
ductions. The  teacher  relates  something,  has  the  contents 
repeated  by  two  or  three  pupils,  puts  a  few  questions  in  the 
foreign  tongue  to  a  few  others,  and  then  the  pupils  prepare  at 
once  in  the  lesson  their  written  a(x*oimt  of  the  incident.  It  is 
far  better  that  the  narration  should  be  given  by  the  teacher 
really  extempore  than  that  it  should  be  read.  Sometimes  a  list 
of  headings  or  a  rough  outline  of  the  contents  of  what  has 
been  read  in  the  author,  or  of  what  has  been  talked  of  on  a  con- 
versation-picture (^),  will  offer  material  for  such  compositions. 

The  exercises  in  correspondence  style  exclude  all  translation 
from  the  mother  tongue.  The  pupil  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  correspondence  style.    By  means  of  model  letters 

(1)  Tratislalor's  iVo^\ —Conversation-picture  is  used  for  the  German  "An" 
fwhauungsbild."  Such  pictures  as  Holzel's  Wall  Pictures  of  the  Seasons  are 
here  referred  to. 
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— preferably  such  as  deal  with  the  ordinary  events  of  life— he 
learns  the  formal  expressions  of  address,  of  commencement  and 
of  conclusion,  as  also  the  most  indispensable  points  in  the  text 
of  the  letter  itself,  and  how  to  address  and  date  it,  and  then  is 
instructed  to  write  a  letter,  the  general  contents  of  which  are 
specified.  At  the  commencement  such  letters  would  be  first  ot 
all  gone  through  orally. 

III.  The  acquisition  of  a  suitable  vocabulary  is  of  the  greatest 
im|X)rtance  in  learning  a  language.  Tlie  passiiges  of  the  readinj^ 
book,  which  occupies  in  the  elementary  and  junior  courses  the 
centre  of  the  instruction,  must  be  selected  and  arranged  on 
a  definite  plan  with  special  regard  to  a  suitable  vocabulary.  It 
would  be  quite  wrong  if,  as  was  the  case,  for  instance,  a  few  yeai"s 
ago  with  a  much  praised  class  book  of  English  for  Geriuan 
pupils,  the  pupil  had  to  learn  for  a  year  in  the  book  without 
meeting  with  expressions  like  letter,  post,  railway,  steamer, 
tailor,  cofiee,  supper,  mother,  daughter,  girl,  beautiful.  In  the 
elementary  and  junior  courses  the  vocabulary  is  to  be  so  selected 
that  it  shall  be  preparatory  both  to  the  speech  of  everyday  life 
and  to  the  literary  language  of  the  authors  that  are  to  be  read  in 
the  senior  course.  It  will  be  difficult — nay,  almost  impossible— 
for  the  pupil  to  feel,  appreciate,  and  enjoy  the  beauty  and 
individuality  of  an  author  if  he  is  met  in  each  sentence  by  too 
many  new  and  unknown  words.  From  this  point  of  \aew,  as 
well  as  that  already  mentioned,  an  unduly  early  start  in  the 
reading  of  authors  cannot  be  recommended. 

The  enlargement  of  the  vocabulary  in  the  senior  course  can  lo 
carried  out  in  two  ways,  either  by  means  of  systematiciilly 
arranged  lists  of  words  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  to  the  Uiste 
of  every  one),  or  in  connection  with  a  collection  of  phrases, 
such  as  the  "Franzosische  Sprechlibungen,"  by  Johann  St^»mi 
of  Christiania,  which  impart  the  most  essential  points  cf 
grammar  and  phraseology  in  conversations  taken  from  real  life(i). 

Admirably  suited  too,  I  think,  for  enlarging  the  vocabulary 
are  descriptions  of  convorsiition-picturcs,  wluch  other  writei-s  on 
method  call  to  their  aid  (less  suitably,  as  it  seems  to  me)  even  in 
the  elementary  course,  as,  for  insttxnce,  M.  Hartmann  in  his  very 
commendable  book,  "Die  Anschauun^  im  neusprachlichen  Untef- 
richte."    Wien  (Holzel),  1895. 

Making  the  foreign  language  instruction  dependent  on  such 
pictures  IS  beset  by  the  great  danger  of  attempting  to  go  through 
and  practise  too  large  a  number  of  words.  The  chief  aim  of  foreign 
language  instruction  in  schools  is  and  will  always  be  the  reading 
ot  a  sound  and  thoughtful  literature  that  shall  ennoble  the 
reader's  thoughts  and  aspirations  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  tlie 
deeper  thought  of  the  foreign  people.  It  is  a  mistake  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  authors  too  eariy.  But  to  defer  it  too  long, 
m  the  attempt  to  acquire  an  altogether  too  extensive  and  varied 
vocabulary,  bearing  either  only  "or  chiefly  on  the  relations  ol 
ordinary  life,  is  likewise  a  mistake.     Is  it  really  necessary  for  a 

(M  An  Enplish  edition  of  this  VK>ok  has  been  published.    "  French  DialoOTC^" 
Autliorised  En;:lish  Edition.  l>y  (Jeorjrc  Ma<-.donald.     Macuiillan,  1892. 
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pupil  at  school  to  learn  the  foreign  designations  of  all  the  vege- 
tables and  of  every  kind  of  fish  and  rowl  that  appear  on  me 
market,  of  all  the  instruments  used  by  the  countryman  in  agri- 
culture and  at  harvest  time,  of  all  the  parts  of  a  horse  s  harness, 
or  all  the  expressions  relative  to  the  doings  of  the  vine-dresser  in 
his  vine-culture  and  grape-gathering  ?  The  predominance  must 
in  any  case  in  the  elementary  course  be  assigned  to  the  ordinary 
conversational  language ;  but  a  systematic  limitation  of  it  to  the 
most  necessary  things  must  be  insisted  on.  It  cannot  be  the 
tiisk  of  the  school  to  lit  out  the  pupil  with  a  vocabularv  that  will 
enable  him  to  convei*se  on  all  the  occurrences  of  daily  life.  If, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  material  provided  for  him  in  the 
reading  booK,  he  has  actually  learnt  to  speak,  if  he  has  a  fair 
mastery  of  the  expressions  of  the  very  commonest  occurrences  ol 
school  life,  if  he  is  acquainted  with  the  words  and  idioms  neces- 
sary for  travelling  (about  railways,  steamers,  customs,  tramways, 
hotels,  restaurants,  purchases,  theatres,  taking  lodgings,  ordering 
clothes,  &c.),  then,  it  seems  to  me,  he  is  sufficiently  well  fitted 
out  to  be  able,  were  he  at  once  to  begin  a  residence  in  the 
country,  to  find  his  way  about  and  continue  his  education  without 
trouble, 

How  by  the  aid  of  pictures  the  instruction  may  be  made  fruitful 
in  the  acquisition  of  expressions  not  only  of  concrete  objects,  but 
also  of  abstract  notions  and  indeed  of  synonyms,  is  shown  by 
P.  Lange  in  his  lecture : — "  Beobachtungen  una  Erfahnmgen  auf 
dem  Gebiet  der  Anschauungsmethode."     Wien  (Holzel),  1897. 

"  Series  "-exercises  k  la  Gouin  or  k  la  Carr^  can  also  be  advan- 
Uigeously  employed  in  this  stage  for  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the 
vocabulary.  Gouin  differs  notably  from  Carre  in  that  he  proceeds 
on  the  basis  of  the  subjective  mental  image,  and  goes  so  Tar  as  to 
reject  the  objective  reality,  while  Carr6  makes  his  conversation 
practices  dependent  on  the  direct  contemplation  of  the  object. 
(Cf.  ir.  Hartmann,  Reiseeindrttcke  und  Beobachtungen  eines 
(loutsc'licn  Neuphilologen  in  der  Sehweiz  und  in  Frankreich, 
Leipzig  (P.  Stolte,  18J)'7,  ]>age  105  ff.).  Both  systems  possess  in 
t.he  hands  of  a  skilful  and  lively  teacher  a  convenient  means  of 
practising  and  (enlarging  the  vocabulary.  But  to  make  them  the 
only  or  even  the  chief  nieans  of  instruction  would  be  a  mistake. 

Another  excellent  iiiciins  of  enlarging  the  voaibulary  is 
otiered  by  the  study  of  word  -  formation,  though  it  appears 
miestionable  whether,  if  the  senior  course  lasts  only  one  year, 
there  is  sufficient  time  for  it. 

If  the  .senior  course  extends  beyond  one  year,  and  if  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  is  so  large  that  the  reading  of  authors 
and  the  above-mentioned  compositions  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  vocabulary  by  other  exercises  need  suffer  no  reduction,  the 
following  additional  exercises  can  be  used : — 

Repetitions  and  extensions  of  what  has  been  learnt  in 
the  grammar. 

Hard  pieces  of  dictation. 
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Instruction  in  metre,  literature,  and  style.  For  the 
study  of  style  O.  Ulrich's  "  Schulgrammatik  der  franzG- 
sischen  Sprache,"  Berlin  (Gartner),  might  serve  as  a 
welcome  guide. 

With  the  recapitulation  of  the  grammar,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  an  extension  of  what  has  been  previously  learnt,  there  can 
be  to  some  extent  combined  the  stucly  of  Avord-formation,  while 
in  the  recapitulation  of  the  accidence,  everywhere  that  oppor- 
tunity offers,  other  words  related  in  their  roots  can  be  inserted — 

E.g.,  for  the  adjective  frais,  fraiche  will  be  immediately  given ; 
rafrajchir,  le  rafraichissement. 

For  the  verb  savoir:  le  savoir,  le  savoir-vivrc,  savant,  le  savant, 
sage,  la  sagesse. 

For  croire :  la  croyance,  croyable,  incroyable,  le  credit. 

For  ^mouvoir :  I'emeute,  I'emoi,  I'emotion. 

C£  K.  Ktlhn,  "  Entwurf  eines  Lehrplans  filr  den  fi'anzOsischen 
Unterricht  am  Realgymnasium,"  Marburg  (El wert),  1889,  page  18. 

The  grammar  can  also  be  brought  into  connection  with  the 
reading  by  the  teacher  requiring  the  pupils  to  arrange  and  group 
together  all  the  examples  bearing  on  a  particular  section  of 
the  grammar  that  appear  in  a  fairly  large  portion  of  the  reading, 
and  by  again  discussing  these  particular  grammatic^d  phenomena 
in  the  light  of  the  examples  so  obtained. 

Historical  and  comparative  grammar,  etymology  and  philology 
do  not  belong  to  the  school ;  they  belong,  as  does  also  the  stuay 
of  phonetics,  to  the  advanced  and  specialised  studies  of  the 
imiversity. 
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THE  TEACHER  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  IN 
PRUSSIAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

HIS    EDUCATION    AND    PROFESSIONAL 

TRAINING. 


SUMMARY. 

Introduction : 

Better  methods  of  instruction  rca-l  cause  of  German's 
superior  command  of  modem  languages.  Training  of 
teachers. 

I.  Prussian  regulations  as  to  training  of  teachers. 

A.  The  Belfezeugvis  (Certificate  of  Maturity).  Comparison 
t)f  English  and  Prussian  k>aving  examinations.  The 
lleifczeugnis  of  difterent  types  of  schools. 

B.  The  University.  Comparison  of  main  features  of  English 
and  German  Universities.  Degree  not  essential  to 
teacher.  Professors  of  modem  languages.  The  two 
schools  of  modem  language  teachers.  The  English 
University  Seminar  at  Berlin.  Pro-Seminar  at  Gottingen. 
English  course  at  University  of  Berlin. 

C.  The  Sfaats-Prilfiing.  General  knowledge.  Teacher's 
diploma.  Special  subjects.  Forthcoming  regulations 
Insistence  on  knowledge  of  spoken  language.  Manner  of 
conducting  examination. 

D.  Professional  training. 

1.  The  Seminarjahr.  Gymnasial  Seminars.  Koyal 
Pedagogical  Seminars.  Modern  Language  Pedagogical 
Seminar  in  Berlin. 

2.  The  Probejahr. 

II.  Prussian  organisation  and  English  individualism.     Objec- 

tions to  present  system  of  training.  Recent  growth  of 
modem  language  teaching  in  Prussia.  General 
educator  to  bo  preferred  to  specialist.  Inferiority  of 
foreigners  as  teachers  of  their  native  languages.  Value 
of  phonetics  to  teacher.  True  fimction  of  secondary 
school  better  understood  in  Prussia  than  in  England. 
Foreijjner  indispensable  as  Lektor  at  the  University. 
Prussian  student  of  modem  languages  has  not  sufficient 
opportunity  of  visiting  foreign  countries.  Forei^ 
students  at  English  Universities.     German  teachers  in 
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English  schools.  Prussian  Government  should  give 
greater  aid  to  teachers  while  training.  Further 
qualification  of  teachers.  Enthusiasm  of  German 
touchers  as  shown  by  attendance  at  holiday  courses. 
Permanent  classes  for  teachers.  Foreigner  in  schools 
as  "Court  of  Appeal."  Comparison  of  status  and 
conditions  of  work  of  English  and  Prussian  teachers. 

Appendix  I. — Most  important  German  works  consulted. 

Appendix  II. — The  German  State  Universities. 

Appendix  III. — Details  and  table  of  Foreign  Holiday  Courses. 

1898. 

Appendix  IV. — The  Modern  Language  Association. 
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THE  TEACHER  OF  MODEBX  LANGUAGES  IS  PRUSSIAN 
SECONDART  SCHOOLS.   HIS  EDUCATION  AND  FBOEESSIONAL 

TRAINING. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  foreign  critics  of  our  educational 
institutions  that  English  secondary  schools  are  a  hundred  years 
behind  those  of  Germany  in  their  organisation  and  curricula. 
The  two  systems  of  schools  are,  however,  so  absolutely  different, 
they  are  so  entirely  a  result  of  distinct  national  forces, 
that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  compare  tliem  with  mathematical 
precision.  The  future  alone  can  determine  the  relative  value  of 
the  education  which  each  has  furnished  during  the  nineteenth 
century;  the  comparison  of  common  educational  factors  is  all 
that  is  at  present  possible.  To  one  such  factor  public  attention 
in  England  has  been  particularly  directed  during  recent  years, 
and  Germany's  superiority  in  modern  language  instruction  is 
now  generally  recognised. 

The  fact  that  young  Germans  have  a  more  thorough  command  Better 

of  modern  languages*  than  the  boys  who  leave  our  secondary  'w*^^j*i  ^l 

schools   was   first   remarked   in   commercial   circles.     The   con-  ^^^1  cause  cf 

elusion  immediately  drawn  was  that  the  gift  of  tongues  had  German's 

been  bestowed  on  the  German  nation  but  denied  to  ns.     In  the  s^P^nor 

n,,.         ..  Ill  •  .•  •i-i      J  T_  •     conimancl  CI 

course    oi   the   inquiries   undertaken   in  connection   with    this  modem 

leport  I  have  obtained  the  opinion  of  many  German  authorities  languages, 
on  this  interesting  theory.  All  were  exceptionally  qualified  to 
pronounce,  some  of  them  beiner  Professors  at  Universities  where 
there  are  a  number  of  Englishmen  studying  German.  They  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion.  They  stated  that  the  Englishmen 
who  came  to  Germany  with  the  serious  intention  of  learning 
the  language,  for  example,  those  who  further  qualified  for  the 
English  teaching  profession  by  studying  at  a  German  University, 
showed  themselves  as  capable  of  learning  a  foreign  tongue  as 
the  Germans ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  started  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  which  was  infinitely  inferior  to  that 
command  of  English  possessed  by  German  boys  on  leaving 
school,  and  that  at  the  same  time  thev  betraved  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  a  modem  lans^uage  should  be 
learnt.  These  authorities  had  only  one  explanation  to  offer :  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  in  English  schools  was  unsatis- 
factory. The  hastily  formed  and  still  widely  accepted  theory  of 
the  German's  natural  predisposition  must  be  abandoned,  and  we 
must  seek  an  explanation  in  the  different  conditions  under  which 
modem  languages  are  taught  in  the  two  countries.  I  have 
alreadv  discussed  the  ouestion  of  the  position  assigned  to  this 
branch  of  instruction  in  German  curricula,  and  in  the  same 
report  have  referred  to  the  methods  of  teaching  which  are 
employed.t    The  greater   amount  of  time   allotted  to  modern 

*  In  connection  with  the  Pniwian  teacher   in  this  report  the  tenn  Moder 
T^inpuajres  includes  only  Kn^rlinh  and  French, 
t  See  "  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Langxiages  in  Frankfurt,  etc."  in  this  volume. 
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languages  in  German  schools  accounts  for  much,  and  the  superior 
methods  for  still  more.  But  the  better  and  more  delicate  the 
methods,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher ;  the  greater  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  a  subject 
the  greater  danger  there  is  of  its  becoming  wearisome  and 
uninteresting  to  the  pupil.  It  is  on  the  teacher  that  the 
successful  manipulation  of  both  depends,  and  it  is  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  modern  language  master  in  German 
secondary  schools  that  we  shall  discover  the  chief  causes  of  our 
own  inferiority. 
Training  of  r^he  success  of  the  teacher  may  be  said  to  depend  on  three 
things :  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  teaches,  his  personality, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  education.  In  England 
Tse  have  hitherto  relied  mainly  on  the  first  two  of  these,  and 
have  consequently,  among  many  failures,  produced  a  certain 
nnmber  of  brilliant  empiricists.  The  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  attached  equal  iinportanee  to  all  three,  and,  to  ensure 
tho  last,  have  insist(Kl  on  every  teaclier's  undergoing  a  course  of 
professional  training.  It  is  sometimes  advanced  that  all  training 
is  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  diminution  of  individuality. 
If  this  is  so,  the  difficult  problem  presents  itself :  whether  it  is 
wise,  in  the  cause  of  national  education,  to  sacrifice  the  chance 
of  possessing  a  few  brilliant  schoolmasters  to  the  certainty  of 
|)roviding  an  army  of  competent  teachers.  Any  training  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  teacher  to  a  machine,  any  imparting  of  rule- 
of-thumb  procedure,  and  not  of  living  principles,  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, for  it  is  a  man's  personality  alone  which  inspires  his 
t<^arhing  with  the  vital  force  necessary  to  raise  it  to  an  educative 
infiiTence.  It  is  now,  however,  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  English  authorities,  including  the  majority  of  schoolmasters 
themselves,  that  some  degree  of  training  is  desirable  for  secon- 
dary teachers. 

But  while  we  have  only  recently  become  convinced  of  tie  need 
for  this  training',  and  while,  in  spite  of  manv  experiments,  we 
have  not  j^'et  definitely  solved  the  problem  of  how  it  may  be  best 
supplied  and  enforced,  in  Prussia  the  State  took  the  matter  into 
its  own  hands  nearly  a  hundrerl  yoiirs  ac^o.  Fntil  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  secondary  teachers  in  Prussia  enjoyed  a 
somewhat  similar  exem]ition  from  furnishing  specific 
proofs  of  professional  qualifioati*ns  to  that  extended  to 
the  some  class  of  teachers  h\  En f**! and  to-dav.  The  theological 
examinations,  including  a  pedagogical  test,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  for  admission  to  holy  ord(»rs,  T^-as  considered  to  offer 
sufiici(»nt  oT)portunity  of  provinn-  a  candidate's  fitness  for  the 
hi<rher  teachincr  T>rof(^ssion.  Yncaneies  in  the  staflfs  of  higher 
schools  were  filled  in  various  ways,  amone:  others  by  an  esamen 
pro  loco,  which  the  patron  of  the  school  allowed  a  member  of  the 
Consistory  to  conduct.  It  was  not  until  Prussia  was  forced  to 
recognise  that  the  very  exisience  (^f  the  State  dei>ended  on  the 
hiirher  education  of  the  middle  and  uiii^er  classes  that  greater 
n+tentiou  was  paid  to  the  equipment  of  her  secondar>''  teachers. 
Tho  result  of  Prussians  endeavours  to  resist  the  tyranny  of 
Kapoleon  is  a  matter  of  history.  Her  success  was  due  to  that 
stimulation  of  patriotic  feeling,  which  was  the  work  of  certain 
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ministers  of  Frederick  Williaiu  111.,  and  Avhicli  ouhninated  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  "  League  of  Virtue."  Among  the  refonns 
of  this  period  was  the  reorganisation  of  the  educational  system. 
I  draw  attention  to  the  political  position  of  Prussia  at  that  time, 
because  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  uneasiness  caused  in  England 
\>\'  thv?  i\.\j)id  developnKMit  ('f  foreign  naiions  that  the  demands 
for  the  reform  of  secondary  education  are  daily  becoming  more 
urgent. 

It  was  in  ItSOT  that  the  Suite  lirst  instituted  a  separate  test  for  Prussian 
t€^achers  in   tlie   Prussian  Higher  Schools.     The  regulations  for  Regulations 
this  State  examination  (Staats-Prufuny)  were  issued  12th  July,  Training  of 
1810,  during   Wilhelm   von  Humboldt's  short  tenure   of  office.  Teachers. 
They  were  drawn  up  by  this  minister  with  the  aid  of,Suvern  and 
Schleiermacher.     By  these  regulations  (Ordnung  der  Priifung 
der  Candidatendes  hohcren  Sclndamts)  s])ecial  qualifications  were 
demanded  from  those  entering  the  higher  teaching  profession, 
and  Prussia  thus  affinned,  what  is  now  generally  admitted  in 
Germany,  that  scholarship  alone  could  not  make  a  teacher:   in 
the     words     of     L.    Wiese    "  dass    mit   der    loissenschaftUchen 
Vorbercitung  die  Vm'bddung  fiir  das  LeJiramt  nieht  erschopft  ist." 

In  this  first  ^tnats-Prilfung  a  knowledge  of  the  Theory  of 
Education  and  of  kindred  subjects  was  required  of  the  candidate, 
who  had  also  to  give  evidence  in  a  trial  lesson  {ProheleMion)  of  his 
practical  ability  as  a  teacher.  This  trial  lesson  was  similar  to  that 
which  still  forms  part  of  the  examination  of  element-ary  school 
teachers  in  England. t  In  Prussia  it  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
unsatisfactory  as  a  test,  and  was  abolished  bv  the  minister,  von 
Altenst^in,  in  the  decree  of  24  September,  182G.  A  year  of 
probation,  the  Probe jahr,  was  established  in  its  place.  Another 
change  was  introduced  in  1890,  when  an  extra  year  was  added 
to  the  course  of  professional  training,  the  Seminarjahr,  which 
precedes  the  Probe jahr. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  Vae  present  purpose  to  trace  in  all 
iis  details  the  historical  development  of  these  regulations  as  to 
the  traininc:  of  secondary  teachers.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  discuss 
them  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day.  Those  which  more 
particularly  bear  on  the  subject  of  tbi?  report  are  :  — 

1,  Ordnung  der  Prilfvng  filr  das  Lehrarrvt  an  hoheren  Schvlen, 
5  Februarv,  1887. 

2.  Ordvung  der  firaldischen  Ausbildung  der  Kandidaten  fiir 
dus  Lehramt  an  hoheren  Schulen.     15  March,  1890. 

8.  Ordnung  der  Reifeprilfungen  an  den  hoheren  Schulen. 
0  January,  1892.* 

Among  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Siaats-Prilfung  are 
the  two  following :  — 

That  the  candidate  must  have  obtained  the  Reifezeugnis 
(Certificate  of  Maturity)  of  one  of  the  three  types  ol 
higher  schools  having  a  nine  years'  course  ; 

*  Tsaned  wininltanecusly  with  the  new  Lihipfintr  (  f  \i  02. 
t  It  \H  also  the  "  practical  exaniinatic n "  for  hot))  the  Canibridge  and  Victoria 
Secondary  Teacbem  Diploma. 


That  he  must  in  addition  have  .«=pent  three  years  at  a  German 
State  University. 

A.  The  Reifezeugnis  {Certificate  of  Maturity). 

This  is  the  certiticate   given   to  boys  who  have   passed  the 
Leaving  Examination  {Rdfeprufung)  of  one  of  the  Secondary 
iScliool.s.  *     In  his  work  on  the   *  Higher  Schools  and  Universities 
ill  (Jermany  't  Matthew  Arnold  has  placed  this  examination  ou 
x\i^  same  level  as  that  for  an  ordinary  pass  degree  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  or  the  French  baccalaunat  of  his  time.^  The  Pnissian 
Lieifeirufung  differs  from  these  examinations  in  tliat  it  is  a  school 
and  not  a  University  examination.     But  here  it  would  be  more 
useful  to  point  out  how  it  differs  in  one  or  two  particulars  from 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  (Certificate  Examination,  quite 
apart  from  the  relative  "  difficulty  "  of  these  examinations. 
Compaixson         I^^  the  first  place  the  Keifepriifung  is  not  conducted  by  an 
of  English       external  board  of  examiners,  but  by  a  Commission,  which,  is  corn- 
ami  PniHsian  po^ed  of  the  Director  of  the  School  and  those  masters  who  teach 
Examination.  ^^^   ^1^®  highest  class.     This   Commission   is  presided  over  by  a 
specially  appointed  member  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Inspectors 
{Provinzial-Schul'KoUegium),     The  object  of  this  examination  is 
to  ascertain  not  what  knowledge  a  boy  may  have  of  certain 
subjects  at  a  given  moment,  but  if  he  has  duly  profited  from  the 
education  afforded  him  by  the  school,  2jiA  is  *'  ripe  "  to  proceed  to 
the  University  or  other  superior  educational  institutions  ;    in  short, 
whether  at  this  age  he  has  reached  that  stage  of  development 
requisite  for  his  future  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  German 
citizen.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  instruction  given  in 
the  school  is  in  conformity  with  the  standard  that  the  nation  has 
set  up  as  most  favourable  to  its  own  interests.     The  teachers,  on 
bein^  appointed  to  these  schools,  bring  with  them  a  recognition 
of  their  qualifications    and  ability,   which     they    have    every 
opportunity  of  confirming    under   the   eye  of  the  authorities. 
Hence  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  examination  to  test  the  teachers 
and  the  curricula,  which  is  the  primary  object  of  the  English 
examination  referred  to.     The  confidence  in  the  teachers,  shown 
by  the  constitution  of  the  Pnissian  Examining  Commission,  is 
only  possible  when  there  are  officially  recognised  cun'icula,  and 
when  the  teachers  them«!elves  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  W\^^ 
State.     I  shall  refer,  in  another  section  of  this  report,  to  the 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  I2et/r/)i'u/nnf/,  see  Memorandum  l>y  Mr.  M.  E. 
Sadler.  Koval  ('ommission  Keport,  vol.  v.,  ])]>.  27-33. 

+  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1868. 

t  ('/.  Hij^lier  ScIiooIh  and  Universitie:;  in  Germany,  1868  edition,  p.  230. 
*'  The  examination  for  the  tlej^ree  of  hach»dor  of  art<«,  whidi  we  pla<'e  at  the  end 
of  our  three  years'  university  course,  is  merely  the  Ahitunentencxamen  of 
(iernmny,  the  ('pnuve  du  hnccaJmn-Hii  of  France,  placed  in  both  of  these 
countries  at  the  entrance  to  university  studies  instead  of,  as  with  ii-s  at  their 
close."  It  should,  of  course,  he  rememhered  that  the  present  demands  of  the 
examination  for  the  "])a.ss"  dejrree  referred  to  arc  very  diflferent  to  what 
tley  were  thirty  yenrs  njro,  when  the-«e  words  were  \>Titten.  *  And  even  supposing 
this  calculation  of  Matthew  Arnold's  to  have  been  correct,  it  nierelv  takes  into 
account  the  amount  of  )iook-knowletlj.(e  jiosse-sed  by  the  candidates  in  tb^ 
respective  examinations  ;  and  this  is,  aft«r  all,  only  one  of  the  forces  (aceonlinir 
to  Knplish  traditions,  ^o\  \'^-v^  v^^\  '»'^yH)rti»nt)  which,  together  >vith  others 
pitxluees  the  total  result — education. 
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serious  endeavour  of  the  Prussian  authorities  to  conduct 
examinations  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  form  a  real  test  of 
the  candidate's  education.  The  Reifeprufung  consists  ol 
written  and  oral  divisions,  great  importance  being  attached  to 
the  latter.  Prizes  are  not  offered  in  connection  with  this 
examination,  and  little  stress  is  laid  on  the  obtaining  of  "dis- 
tinctions," indeed  the  idea  of  a  minority  of  excellence  seems 
foreign  to  the  principles  of  education  as  generally  understood 
in  Prussia.  Neither  is  the  French  system  of  rivalry  between 
diftorent  schools  encouraged. 

The  Reifezeiignis  also  serves  as  the  certificate  of  admission  to  xhe 
certain  professions  and  occupations  in  the  Civil  Service.     That  Reifezevgitis 
of  each  of  the  three  different  types  of  Higher  Schools  has  a  ^  different 
distinct  value  of  its  own  as  regards  the  Staats-Prilfung  and  sJ.i^]s. 
the   Universities.     The   Reifezexigvis   of   the   Gymnasium    (the 
fully  classical   school)    admits   to  all   branches   of  the   Staats- 
Prilfung  ;  that  of  the  Kealgymnasium  (the  semi-classical  school, 
wliere  Latin  but  not  Greek  is  taught)  allows  a  candidate  for  the 
higher   teaching   profession   to    qualify   only   in   Mathematics, 
Natural  Science,  and  Modem  Languages  as  his  principal  sub- 
jects ;   that  of  the  Oberrealschule  (the  higher  Latin-less  school) 
does  not  admit  a  candidate  to  examination  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages at  the  Staats-Prufnng.     From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the 
teacher  of  modern  languages. 

In  the  Gymnasium  alone  English  is  not  one  of  the  obligatory 
subjects  of  instruction.*  The  majority  of  the  students  of  English 
come  from  the  Realgymnasium.  Professor  Victor,  of  Marburg, 
together  with  other  eminent  Professors,  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  pupils  of  the  Gymnasium  were  not  more  encouraged  to  take 
up  English,  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  both  Greece  ' 
and  Rome  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student  of  English  at 
the  University. 

French  is  a  compulsory  subject  in  all  the  schools. 

B,  The  University. 

There  are  twenty-two  State-Universitieg  in  Germany,!  that  is  Comparison 
to  say.  Universities  subsidised  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  controlled  f^"JJ;?^  of 
by  the  State.     They  have  freedom  to  appoint  their  own  officials,  EngliHh  and 
and  exert  great  influence  in  the  choice  of  Professors,  nominating  German 
candidates  for  the  approval  of  the  Government.     The  State  does  Universities, 
not    interfere   in   matters  of    internal    management,    such    as 
examinations  and  courses  of  instruction.     At  these  twenty- two 
centres  there  are  more  than  32,000  matriculated  students, J  a  fact 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  the  de- 
mand that  every  candidate  for  the  Staats-Prilfung  must  have 
fipent  at  least  three  years  at  the  University,  for  it  places  this  de- 
mand in  a  very  different  light  to  that  in  which  it  would  be  re- 
garded in  England.     That  such  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
German  nation  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  highest  education  is  duo 
to  greater  faciKties  and  lower  fees.     These  twenty-two  Univer- 

*  It  must  however  be  taught  as  an  optional  subject  in  every  Gymnasium. 

t  See  Appendix  II. 

X  A  small  i>Toportion  are,  of  course,  foreigners.  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice 
that,  in  addition  to  these  matriculated  students,  over  5  000  persons  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  attending  lectures. 
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sities  resemble  one  another  in  their  maui  f eatui"es,  and  it  will 
be  advisable  to  note  briefly  how  these  differ  from  those  of  the 
English  type,  represented  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  no  collegiate  system,  a  German  University 
being  nominally  composed  of  four  separate  faculties.  A  some- 
what similar  system  obtains  in  France,  but,  like  everything 
organised  by  ISapoleon,  it  is  a  strongly  centralised  one,  each  of 
the  four  faculties  b^ing  until  quite  recently  immediately  subor- 
dinate to  the  central  authority  implied  by  rUniversUe  de 
Frcnice*  In  Gennany,  however,  each  University  is  a  distinct 
and  independent  body,  presiding  over  its  own  faculties ;  so  that 
the  rigid  symmetry  of  the  French  Universities  is  avoided. 
Consequently,  the  German  type  may  be  said  to  liold  a  position 
midway  between  those  of  England  and  France,  possessing  much 
of  the  freedom  of  the  former  and  many  of  the  advantages  of 
cv3ntral  control  of  the  latter.t 

The  four  faculties  of  the  German  I  University  are  :  — 

(1)  Die  theologische  Fahultdt. 

(2.)  Die  juristische  Fakvltdt. 

(3)  Die  incdizinische  Fakultdt. 

(4)  Die    2;A27o50pAi,"?rAe    Fahiltaty    formerly    called     facttUas 
art  turn. 

The  first  three  of  these   are   sufficiently  explained  by  their 
names,    the    last    occupies    it-self    mon     particularly    with    the 
work  of  general  culture  and  education.     It  is  in  this  facility  that 
all  students  preparing  for  the  higher  teaching  profession  are  to 
be  found,  indeed,  they  fonn  the  majority  of  its  members.     It  is 
therefore  naturally  to  be   expected  that  the   Professors  in  the 
philosophical  faculty  will  adapt  their  instruction  to  the  require- 
ments of  these  students.     But  neither  does'  this  nor  any  of  the 
other    branches    of   the    University    degenerate    into    a    special 
scliool.     In  the  words  of  Matthew  ArnoldJ :  "  It  is  the  function 
of  the  University  to  develop  into  science  the  knowledge  a  boy 
brings  with  him  from  the  secondary  school,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  directs  him  towards  the  profession  in  which  his  know- 
ledge may  most  naturally  be  exercised.     Thus,  in  the  T'niver- 
sity,    the   idea   of   science   is    primary,    that   of   the   profession 
secondary;    in  the  special  school,  the  idea  of  the  profession  i^ 
primary,  that  of  science  secondary." 

University  ■'^'^^  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Staais-Prilfung  do  not  in- 

(legree  not  clude  the  possession  of  any  university  degree,  but  merely  stipn- 
eHsential  Jate  that  three  years  shall  have  been  passed  at  the  University- 
toTeacier.  ^^  ^^  same  time,  the  Doctor's  examination  is  the  natural  ter- 
mination of  a  student's  University  career,  and,  consequently, 
many  candidates  before  presenting  themselves  for  the  SUiait- 
Prilfung  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Many, 
however,  for  pecuniary  and  other  reasons,  fail  to  do  so.§   It  is 


*  This  synteni  luis  been  recently  ni(.»li<ietl,  more  particularly  in  tlie  case  of  the 
University  of  Parin.     See  M.  LiardV  Paper. 

t  The  Universities  of  Austria,  Switzerland  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
Fribourg),  the  Netherlands,  Scandinavia,  and  Kussia  are  all  modelled  on  the 
German  type. 

X  Op,  at, 

§  At  Berlin  the  University  fees  for  this  examination  are  about  17^.  15f. 
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interesting  to  notice  that,  in  a  country  where  titular  distinctions 
would  certainly  appear  to  have  greater  weight  than  with  us, 
although  there  is  a  certain  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the 
possession  of  this  degree,  the  want  of  it  cannot  be  said  to  handicap 
a  teacher  to  any  serious  extent.  I  have  met  several  head-masters 
who  had  merely  satisfied  the  State  regulations.  The  minimimi 
course  of  three  years  at  the  University  is  generally  exceeded,  few 
students  entering  for  the  Doctor's  examination  before  the  end  of 
their  fourth  year.  The  course  of  studies  they  pursue  while  at  the 
University  is  naturally  determined  by  the  obligatory  and  optional 
subjects  in  which  they  will  be  examined  in  the  Staats-Priifung. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  the  special  opportunities  that 
are  offered  for  the  study  of  modem  languages. 

The  Professors  of  modern  languages  at  the  Universities  are  ProfeHsore  of 
all  Germans,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  Modem 
men  who  have  passed  through  the  different  grades  of  the  ^^^^^ 
higher  teaching  profession.  Subordinate  to  the  Professor, 
who  is  responsible  for  his  teaching  and  discipline,  is  the  Lektor, 
whose  mother  tongue  is  generally  the  language  which  is 
being  studied.  These  Lektors  are  poorly  paid,  from  75/.  to 
100/.  a  year,  and  it  is  only  by  giving  private  lessons  and  by 
other  arduous  work  that  they  can  possibly  earn  a  com- 
fortable living.  Consequently,  the  post  cannot  be  said  to  be 
altogether  an  attractive  one,  but  it  offers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  a  foreigner  who  wishes  to  learn  German  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  as  more  than  one  Englishman  has 
proved.  The  Lektor's  duties  vary  in  different  Universities, 
according  to  the  individual  Professor  to  whom  he  is  attached. 
He  always  lectures  in  his  own  language,  and  generally  undertakes 
the  more  modem  and  less  scientific  side  of  the  instruction.  There 
seems  to  be  great  difficulty  in  procuring  efficient  French  Lektors, 
which  is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at ;  the  authorities  have 
generally  to  fall  back  on  Belgians  or  Swiss. 

The  Professors  of  English  whom  I  met  had  all  an  excellent 
command  of  the  spoken  languages — ^in  at  least  one  case  a  per- 
fect command.  The  gentleman  especially  referred  to,  who  might 
certainly  have  passed  for  an  Englishman,  had  only  made  occa- 
sional snort  visits  to  England,  and  had  acquired  his  mastery  of 
the  spoken  language  from  Englishmen  in  Germany.  I  mention 
this  as  it  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Prussian  authorities  are  them- 
selves capable  of  appreciating  a  Professor's  knowledge  of  a 
language  on  its  own  merits,  and  are  not  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  gauging  it  by  the  length  of  his  residence  in  the  foreign 
countiy — a  test  of  variable  and  inconstant  value. 

As  in  the  schools,  so  in  the  Universities,  the  Professors  of  The  two 
modern  languages  are  divided  into  two  parties.     But,  as  both  s^^l®  o^ 
the  "  Reformers  "  and  the  more  conservative  party  recognise  that  language 
the  scientific  study  of  language  is  necessary  at  the  University,  in  teacher^ 
this  highest  department  of  the  profession  they  differ  rather  as         t 
to    their  views  on   modem   language   teaching  in   the   Higher 
Schools  than  in  their  own  actual  methods  of  instruction.     To 
those   accustomed   to   English   ways   of   studying   modem   lan- 
guages, it  would  appear  that  the  majority  of  the  University 
Professors  agreed  far  more  than  they  differed.       But  if  the 
teaching  in  the  Higher  Schools  were  to  be  regulated  solely  by  / 
1396.  Pp 
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the  demands  of  the   Universities,   the  difference  between  such 
views  as  the  lollowmg  could  not  be  ignored. 

Professor  Morsbach,  of  Gottingen,  desires  that  all  boys  com- 
ing to  him  from  the  schools  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
classical  languages,  and  he  considers  **  familiarity  with  modern 
languages  of  much  less  importance,  as  the  former  are  the  basis  of 
all  philological  studies,  and  deficiencies  in  the  latter  can  easily  be 
made  up  afterwards;  "  whereas  Professor  Victor,  of  Marburg, 
the  leader  of  the  "  Reform,''  while  fully  recognising  the  import- 
ance of  a  thorough  foundation  of  Latin  and  Greek  for  students  of 
English  literature  and  philology,  is  of  opinion  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  spoken  language  should  form  the  basis  of  all  University 
studies  in  modern  languages,  and  consequently  demands  that  his 
students  should  have  acquired  this  at  school.  They  both  agree 
that  a  student,  on  leaving  the  [Jniversity,  ought  to  be  able  to 
speak  the  language  well ;  but  Professor  Victor  not  only  makes 
this  his  object,  but  also  prepares  such  of  his  students  as  are  to  be 
schoolmasters  to  teach  English  in  the  schools  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  "  Reformers."* 

Both  parties  insist  on  the  study  of  phonetics  at  the  University. 
To  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Sweet :  "  The  importance  of  phonetics 
as  the  indispensable  foundation  of  all  study  of  language — 
whether  that  study  be  purely  theoretical  or  practical  as  well — 
is  now  generally  admitted." 
Tlin  Enj^lisli  Professor  Alois  Ihandl,  of  Berlin,  seems  to  have  reconciled,  in 
rnivei-sity  the  course  of  studies  he  has  planned  for  his  students,  the  different 
HeHin!*^^  ^  views  of  these  two  parties.  For  this  reason  particularly,  I  select 
his  work  as  an  example  of  what  is  being  done  at  the  German 
Universities  towards  the  equipment  of  the  teacher  of  modern 
languages.  Professor  Brandl  kindly  allowed  me  to  visit  his  Eng- 
lish Seminar.  The  University  Seminars  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  pedagogical  Seminars  dealt  with  in  that  part  of  this 
report  which  is  devoted  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 
I'he  object  of  the  University  seminars,  in  this  as  in  other  sub- 
jects, is  to  enable  students  to  supplement  the  lectures,  which 
they  have  followed,  by  special  reading  and  original  research, 
under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  Professor  and  Lektor. 

Professor  Brandl  insists  that  in  general  only  English  shall  be 
spoken  in  his  Seminar.  Professor  Morsbach,  of  Gottingent,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  that  five  years'  experience  has  convinced  him 
that,  if  he  employed  only  English  in  his  Seminar,  where  much  of 
his  most  important  scientific  work  is  done,  many  details  woiild  not 
be  understood  or  would  be  only  imperfectly  grasped  by  the 
students.  On  entering  the  Berlin  Seminar,  however,  one  is  con- 
fronted by  a  notice  in  English,  which  consecration  of  the  building 
to  the  foreign  language  has  aroused  a  certain  amount  of  patriotic 
resentment  outside  the  University.  "Extraordinary"  members 
are  allowed  to  attend  this  Seminar  on  pa^inent  of  a  small  sub- 
^         scription  to  the  library.     The  "  ordinary "  members,  nearly  all 

*  I  have  alluded  to  these  principles  in  another  report.  They  are  very  ably 
set  forth  in  Profewsor  F.  Spencer's  essay  on  the  teaching  of  French  and  German 
in  "  Chapters  on  the  Aims  and  Practice  of  Teachin<j:."  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1897. 

t  The  English  Seminar  at  Gottingen  was  the  second  to  be  founded  in  Ger- 
many. Cp.  Article  on  "  EngliMche  Philologie ,"  by  A.  Brandl.  in  "  Die  Deutschen 
Universitaten."    Erster  Band  W.  Loxls,  Berlin^  1893  (A.  Asher). 
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of  whom  are  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession,  are  obliged, 
as  a  condition  of  admission,  to  satisfy  the  Professor  that  they 
are  capable  of  holding  a  conversation  in  English  and  that  their 
pronunciation  of  the  language  is  satisfactory.  They  must  also 
know  the  Anglo-Saxon  declensions,  which  knowledge  implies 
some  study  of  Gothic. 

Although  I  visited  this  Seminar  during  the  vacation  I  found 
several  students  at  work  there,  who  displayed  a  considerable  col- 
loquial command  of  English.  Two  of  them  had  attended  the 
Oxford  University  Extension  Summer  Meeting  of  1897,  and  had 
been  very  pleased  with  the  kind  reception  accorded  them. 
There  was  an  excellent  English  library,  giving  evidence  of  great 
skill  and  care  in  the  selection  and  classification  of  the  books. 
It  was  up-to-date  in  the  standard  works  of  literature,  and  was 
regularly  supplied  with  the  chief  English  and  American 
periodicals.  The  Government  grant  of  25/.  a  year  had  certainly 
not  alone  sufficed  to  supply  the  4,000  volumes  which  it  contained. 

As  a  rule,  the  students  in  the  Seminar  work  at  a  subject  which 
had  been  treated  in  the  lectures  of  the  preceding  semester*,  mak- 
ing original  investigations.  The  so-called  tj)mngen  in  the  Seminar 
consist  of  lectures  by  the  seminarists  themselves  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  more  difficult  texts,  discussed  from  a  more  critical  point 
of  view  than  in  the  ordinary  lectures.  To  quote  Professor 
Erandl's  words :  "  I  chiefly  aim  at  arousing  a  scholarly  interest 
in  English  philology  and  literature,  so  that  my  pupils  may  be 
ready  and  able  to  think  and  to  discover  for  themselves. 
This  involves,  first,  a  certain  knowledge  of  all  periods,  but  in 
the  later  terms  there  is  a  concentration  on  one  period,  culminat- 
ing in  a  dissertation.  They  cannot  go  deeply  into  everything,  but 
there  should  be  one  thing  which  they  have  fathomed,  this  will  give 
them  powers  of  criticism  and  method  for  all  other  work."  After 
six  semesters  (as  stated  above,  a  student  does  not  generally  pass 
the  Doctor's  examination  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  tenth 
semester  at  the  TJiiiversity),  Professor  Brandl  strongly  advises 
his  students  to  visit  England  during  the  summer  vacation,  in 
order  to  attend  courses  of  lectures,  to  work  at  an  English  libraTy 
and  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  English  life ;  this  being  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  understanding  of  English  literature.  "  Who,  for 
instance,"  again  to  quote  Professor  Brandl ;  "  can  interpret  a 
work  of  Dickens  who  has  not  seen  London  P  " 

At  Gottingen  there  is  a  Pro-Seminar,  the  only  one,  I  believe  Pro-Seminar 
in  Prussia.  Here,  those  students  who  are  not  sufficiently  ad-  at  Gottingen. 
vanced  to  profit  from  the  instruction  in  the  Seminar  itself,  are 
able  to  take  a  preliminary  course.  They  are  expected  to  spend 
two  semesters  in  the  Pro-Seminar.  The  summer  semester  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  Old  and  Middle  English,  and  the  winter 
semester  to  the  study  of  Phonetics  and  Modem  English.  The 
members  are  obliged  to  attend  regularly  and  to  be  present  at 
at  least  two  of  the  classes  of  the  Lektor  every  week.  This  Pro- 
seminar  was  established  to  supply  the  new  students  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  scientific  study  of  English  Philology,  and  should 


•  The  University  year  is  divided  into  two  half-years  (Semester). 
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therefore  prove  most  useful  to  those  boys  who  come  from  the 
schools  where  the  teaching  has  been  in  harmony  with  the  modern 
tendency  to  impart  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language, 
useful  alike  to  those  who  are  destined  for  a  university  career  or 
their  less  fortunate  companions,  who  only  leave  school  to  be 
launched  into  the  more  practical  world  of  industry  and  commerce. 
At  all  events  it  shows  wnat  splendid  opportunities  are  aflEorded  for 
the  study  of  English  at  Gottingen.  Professor  Morsbach  has  also 
organised,  at  the  instance  of  the  Ministrj'^,  special  holiday  courses 
iu  the  summer  vacation  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the 
district. 

A  complete  course  at  a  German  University  generally  covers 
a  period  of  three  years.  Professor  Brandl  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  details  as  to  his  course  of  lectures  (apart  from  Seminar 
work),  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  in- 
tending teachers  of  English.     They  are  reproduced  here :  — 

Wivter  Semester. — Four  hours  a  week. — Anglo-Saxon 
(Beowulf  and  general  literature).  Historical  grammar  (Part  I. 
with  study  of  phonetics).     Interpretation  of  Anglo-Saxon  texts. 

Summer  Semester. — Four  hours  a  week. — Middle-English 
(Chaucer  and  general  literature).  Historical  grammar  (Part 
II.).     Interpretation  of  Middle-English  texts. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  during  every  semester  a  course  of 
lectures  (four  hours  a  week)  on  English  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
to  nineteenth  centuries,  e.g. 

Skakespeare's  predecessors  in  the  drama  (with  interpretation 
of  some  play  of  Marlowe). 

Shakespeare's  contemporaries  and  successors  (with  interpreta- 
tion of  Spenser). 

The  period  of  English  influence  on  German  literature ;  Milton 
to  Goldsmith  (with  interpretation  of  Milton  or  Pope). 

The  rise  of  romantic  poetry  (Bums,  Wordsworth  and  Byron). 

The  modem  period  from  Byron  to  the  present  day. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  a  separate  account  of  the  course  of 
French  studies,  nor  of  those  other  subjects  to  which  the  teacher 
of  modem  languages  is  obliged  to  devote  his  attention  while  at 
the  University.  These  are  determined  by  the  regulations  for 
the  StaatS'Prufung. 

C.  The  Staats-Priifung. 

This  examination  consists  of  two  parts :  (1)  a  written  examina- 
tion and  (2)  an  oral  examination.  It  is  conducted  by  a  special 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Two  con- 
ditions of  admission  have  already  been  mentioned,  but  there  is 
a  special  modification  of  the  second  (three  years'  study  at  a  State- 
University)  in  favour  of  the  teacher  of  modem  languages :  — one 
of  these  tihree  years  may  be  replaced  by  a  year  in  England  or  a 
French-speaking  country,  or  by  a  year  at  a  Hoehsehtde,  in 
which  the  candidate  has  attended  classes  conducted  in  French 
or  English.  The  object  of  this  examination  is  to  ascertain'  if 
the  candidate  has  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  certain  sub- 
jects to  justify  his  proceeding  with  his  professional  training,  that 
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is  to  say,  to  justify  his  learning  how  to  teaoh  these  subjects. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  to  satisfy  the  examiners  that  he  pos-  General 
sesses  a  foundation  of  general  culture,  including  an  acquaint*  knowledge 
ance  with  those  branches  of  knowledge  indispensable  to  every 
teacher.  This  division  of  the  examination  demands  (1)  a  know- 
ledge of  the  general  principles  of  philosophy  (etiiics  and 
psychology)  and  of  pedagogy ;  (2)  that  command  of  the  mother- 
tongue  and  familiarity  with  the  national  literature  and  history, 
without  which  no  one  can  claim  to  be  a  man  of  sufficient  cul- 
ture to  hold  the  position  of  master  in  a  secondary  school ;  (3) 
evidence  that  the  candidate  has  given  serious  reflection  to  the 
principles  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs.  It  must  be  understood  that  neither  is  this  nor  any  part 
of  the  examination  a  test  of  the  candidate's  qualifications  to 
teach  any  of  these  subjects. 

Another  branch  of  the  examination  must  be  passed  to  obtain  Teacher's 
the  certificate  of  aptitude  {Lehrerzeugnis  or  Ooerlehrerzeugnis)  Diploma, 
to  teach  special  subjects.  Many  candidates  succeed  only  in  quali- 
.fying  for  the  Teacher's  certificate  {Lehrerzeugnis),  but  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  an  appointment  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  schools  without  a  complete  Upper  Teacher's  certificate 
(Oberlehrerzeugnis),  these  unsuccessful  candidates  generally  pre- 
sent themselves  again  for  examination,  after  their  course  of 
professional  training,  to  which  the  Lehrerzeugnis  admits.  The 
subjects  of  examination  are  divided  into  two  groups,  principal 
subjects  (Hawptfdcher)  and  subsidiary  subjects  {Nehenfdcher), 
The  certificate  discriminates  between  aptitude  to  teacn  these 
subjects  in — 

*(1)  The  three  highest  forms, 

(2)  The  three  middle  forms, 

(3)  The  three  lowest  forms. 

There  are  thus  three  grades  of  aptitude  recognised  by  this 
certificate,  though,  naturally,  the  third  cannot  be  obtained  for 
subjects  (c.jr.,  English),  which  are  not  taught  in  the  lowest  forms. 
For  the  sake  of  abbreviation,  these  three  grades  of  aptitude  will 
henceforth  be  alluded  to  as  (1),  (2)  and  (3). 

To  obtain  the  Oberlehrerzeugnis,  the  candidate,  besides  passing 
in  the  general  subjects  referred  to,  must  select  two  "  distinct  *' 
subjects  as  Haujjtfdcher  (1)  and  two  as  Nebenfdcher  (2).  He 
is  allowed,  however,  under  certain  conditions,  to  replace  these 
two  Nebenfdcher  (2)  by  one  Nebenfach  (1). 

The  teacher  of  modem  languages  belongs  to  the  "  linguistic  Siiecial 
and  historical "  branch  of  the  profession.  There  is  no  need  ^"^J®cte 
therefore  to  consider  the  certificates  for  other  branches.  In  the 
**  linguistic  and  historical "  branch,  the  following  six  subjects  are 
considered  "  distinct " :  — German,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
English,  History,  Geography.  According  to  the  reflations  of 
1887  a  candidate  is  allowed  to  select  his  own  HauplfOcher  and 


*  To  qualify  for  (1)  the  candidate  must  also  qualify  for  (2)  and  (3),  and  to 
qualify  for  (2)  ho  must  also  qualify  for  (3). 
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NehenfdcheTy  with  the  following  restrictioiiB,  among  others  of 
Haine  nature: — ^Latin  a6  a  llauytfach  must  be  accompanied  by 
Greek  as  a  Nebenfaeh^  and  similarly  Greek  as  a  HawptfacK  most 
be  accompanied  by  Latin  as  a  Nehenfach  ;  also  if  the  candidate 
wishes  to  qualify  for  French  or  EngUsh  in  any  of  the  three 
grades,  he  must  qualify  in  Latin  (3),  that  is  to  say,  he  must 
possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar,  and  be  able  to 
understand  and  translate  the  easier  prose  writers  and  poets,  such 
as  Caesar  and  Ovid. 

Of  the  several  possible  combinations,  the  one  which  seems  to 
be  most  often  selected  by  teachers  of  modern  languages  is  French 
and  English  as  HauptfacheVy  with  Latin  and  German  as  Nebenr 
fdcher.  The  most  important  requirements,  in  the  three  different 
gi'ades  for  French  and  English,  are  the  following:  — 

French  (written  and  oral  examination) — 

(3)  Ability  to  translate  a  fairly  diiiicidt  German  text  into 
French.  ^Correct  pronunciation  and  a  certain  readiness  in 
conversation.  Knowledge  of  the  more  important  gram- 
matical rules.  Ability  to  translate  and  explain  French 
authors  suitable  for  reading  in  these  classes. 

(2)  A  more  scientific  and  detailed  knowledge  of  grammar, 
and  particularly  of  syntax.  Knowledge  of  synonymies, 
and  of  the  development  of  modem  literature.  Evidence 
of  having  read  intelligently  some  of  the  works  of  the 
principal  authors,  particularly  of  those  of  the  classical 
period.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  French  versifi- 
cation and  rhyme.     Fluency  in  conversation. 

(1)  In  writing  and  speaking  the  candidates  must  not  only 
be  grammatically  accurate,  but  must  also  give  evidence  of 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  vocabulary  and  idiom 
of  the  language.  Sufficient  knowledge  of  the  historicaJ 
development  of  the  French  language  to  enable  the  candi- 
date to  appreciate  the  etymological  and  phonetic  link  be- 
tween French  and  Latin.  Knowledge  of  Old  French  and  of 
Old  and  Modern  French  versification.  Thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  French  literature,  and 
particularly  with  the  principal  authors  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  with  detailed  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of 
their  works. 

English. — The  requirements  for  (2)*  are  practically  the  same 
as  for  French  (2)  and  (3).  For  (1),  they  differ  from  French 
chiefly  in  that  Old  French  is  replaced  by  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Middle  English,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  authors 
from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  demanded. 

Forthcoming       Jfew  regulations  as  to  i\ie  Staats-Prufung  are  daily  expected. 

KcKuiationn.  j  ^^^  informed  on  high  authority  that  these  would  affect  the 
conditions  referred  to  above  in  two  ways.  First,  the  candidate 
would  be  allowed  complete  freedom  in  his  choice  of  Hauptfdeher 
and  Nehenfdcher,  certain  combinations  being  merely  suggested 

*  It  iiiUHt  l>e  remembered  that,  aoconling  to  the  olticlal  curricula,  English  i*' 
not  taught  in  tlie  tliree  lowe»t  fonuH. 
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as  advisable.  Secondly,  the  general  tendency  with  legai'd  to 
modern  languages  will  be  to  demand  a  more  practical  and  less 
theoretical  and  scientiiic  knowledge  of  these.  There  seems  to  be 
considerable  scepticism  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  professors 
as  to  whether  these  new  regulations  will  ever  come  into  force. 
If  they  do  they  will  still  further  emphasise  the  progressive  Insistence  on 
tendency  displayed  in  the  Ordnung  of  1887,  when  compared  knowledge  of 
with  the  ReglemerU  of  18G6.  It  is  stated  in  the  remarks  appended  J^j^aj/e. 
to  the  Ordnung,  that  the  final  proof  of  the  highest  ability  to 
teach  modem  languages  in  secondary  schools  is  afforded  by  the 
candidate's  absolute  command,  in  writing  and  speaking,  of  these 
languages  in  their  present  state  of  development ;  that  it  is  only 
by  keeping  this  ideal  before  him  that  the  candidate  can  hope 
for  ultimate  success  as  a  teacher;  that,  were  the  examiners  to 
permit  a  knowledge  of  historical  grammar  to  compensate  in  any 
way  for  a  lack  of  proficiency  in  the  modern  branches  of  linguistic 
studies,  the  success  of  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  in 
these  schools  would  be  seriously  endangered.  It  is  further  added 
that,  although  it  is  outside  the  province  of  a  Priifungs-Ordnung 
ta  impose  any  restrictions  on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  at 
the  TJniversities ;  yet  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  discourage 
any  ii^terest  which  is  shown  in  the  study  of  these  languages 
as  they  e^ist  at  the  present  day,  by  increased  demands  for  a  know- 
ledge of  historical  grammar.  The  sketch  I  have  given  above  of 
Prof.  Brandl's  English  courses  shows  in  what  way  the  require- 
ments of  the  Ordnung  are  met  and  interpreted  by  some  of  the 
Professors. 

^The  German  authorities  seem  to  agree  with  us  in  recognising  Manner  of 
that  examinations  are  inevitable,  yet  unsatisfactory  as  a  test  conduotinfo' 
of  education.  But  they  differ  from  us  in  employing  them  examina- 
as  rarely  as  possible,  and,  when  they  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  thus  testing  a  candidate,  in  spai-ing  no  pains  to  so 
conduct  an  examination  that  it  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  serve 
its  legitimate  purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  Staats-Priifung,  for 
instance,  if  a  candidate's  application*  prove  satisfactory,  he  is 
given  themes  for  three  essays.  He  is  granted  six  weeks  for 
the  composition  of  each,  and  lie  is  allowed  absolute  freedom  while 
thus  engaged ;  he  may  spend  the  time  where  he  pleases,  and 
under  whatever  conditions  he  considers  most  conducive  to  the 
successful  performance  of  his  task.  He  has  merely  to  give  a  list 
of  the  authorities  whom  he  has  consulted,  and  to  affirm  that  he 
is  indebted  to  no  other  assistance.  He  has  little  difficultv  iti 
obtaining  a  prolongation,  within  certain  limits,  of  the  time  stated. 
It  is  only  when  further  confirmation  of  his  attainments  is  con- 
sidered advisable  that  recourse  is  had  to  a  written  examination 
under  supervision,  though  naturally  this  form  of  examination 
can  alone  meet  the  exigencies  of  certain  science  subjects. 

Of  the  three  themes  set,  one  has  reference  to  some  question  of 
Philosophy  or  Pedagogy,  and  the  other  two  relate  to  each  of  the 

*  This  anpliciition  includes  doruniontary  evidence  of  liavin;;  Katinfiod  the 
conditions  before  mentioned,  and  also  an  account  of  the  candidate's  career,  &e., 
which,  if  his  Haaptfdvher  are  modern  languages,  must  he  written  by  him  in  one 
of  these. 
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Hauptfacher,  which  the  candidate  has  selected,  or  one  of  them  to 
that  Nebenfach,  in  which,  as  stated  above,  he  may  qualify  for  the 
highest  classes.  Essays  on  French  or  English  themes  must  be 
written  in  these  languages  respectively,  and  on  classical  themes 
in  Latin.  Those  on  Philosophy  or  Pedagogy  are  written  in 
German.  The  oral  examination  deals  with  all  the  subjects, 
including  those  general  ones  mentioned ;  it  is  conducted  in  a 
very  thorough  manner.  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  having 
selected  English,  French,  or  Latin  as  Hauptfdcker,  the  oral 
examination  is  carried  on  in  these  languages,  in  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  prove  his  conversational  command  of  each.  We 
have  much  to  learn  from  the  Germans  in  our  methods  of  conduct- 
ing examinations.  If  a  candidate  has  passed  the  doctor's 
examination  at  the  University,  his  doctor's  dissertation  exempts 
him  from  an  essay  on  the  same  subject. 

D.  Professional  Training, 

It  was  not  until  1890  that  the  Prussian  Ministeiium  decreed 
that  the  year  of  probation  (Probejahr)  should  be  preceded  by  a 
SeminarjahrJ*  No  one  is  fully  qualified  to  hold  the  position 
of  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  who  has  not  gone  through  these 
two  years  of  professional  training  after  having  passed  the  Stacds- 
Prufung,  The  Provincial  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  candidate's 
province — that  is  to  say,  with  a  few  possible  exceptions,  of  the 
province  in  which  he  was  bom  and  educated — ^is  responsible  for 
providing  this  training. 

1.  The  Seminar  jahr. 

The  Prussian  Pedagogical  Seminars!  are  of  two  kinds — (a)  the 
so-called  Gymnasial-Seminars,  and  (()  the  older  Royal  Pedago- 
gical Seminars. 
Gyiiinasial  (^0  The  Gymnasial-Seminars  were  founded  in  1890  to  meet 

Seminars.  the  requirements  of  the  new  decree  ordaining  that  all  candidates 
should  spend  a  year  in  a  properly  organised  Seminar  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  year  of  probation.  The  older  Seminars  could  not 
alone  meet  the  additional  demands  arising  from  this  decree.  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  these  Gymnasial-Seminars  are 
distinct  institutions  with  a  staff  of  professors  to  preside  over  the 
training  of  the  teachers.  Certain  of  the  Higher  Schools,  with  a 
complete  nine  years'  course,  are  selected  as  offering  exceptional 
opportunities  for  this  professional  training.  From  four  to  sii 
candidates  are  attached  to  each  of  these  schools.  The  Director  and 
those  members  of  his  staff  who  are  specially  authorised  to  assist 
him  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  these  candidates,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  ordinary  school  duties.  For  this  extra  responsibility 
they  receive  a  small  remuneration.  There  are  nominally  thirfy 
such  Seminars  in  Prussia,  but  six  of  them  are  at  the  present 
moment  closed,  owing  to  the  want  of  candidates.     The  regula- 

•  Cf,  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay's  "  Memorandum  upon  the  Registration  and  Training 
of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools  in  tlie  States  of  the  German  Empire,"  in 
vol.  V.  of  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  1896. 

t  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Seminar,  in  this  sense,  is  a  (jroup  of 
students  under  a  teacher  or  teachers  ;  tlie  term  does  not  connote  a  building  or 
vlace  of  education. 
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tions  as  tu  professional  traming  (Ordnung  der  praktischen 
Ausbildung  der  Kandidaten  fur  das  Lehramt  an  hoheren 
Hchvleriy  1890)  affect  both  the  old  and  the  new  Seminars  alike 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  differences  between 
them. 

(6.)  The  Royal  Pedagogical  Seminars. — ^There  are  twelve  of  Koyal 
these  Kimigliche  yddagogiscJie  Semiiiare  in  Prussia,  which  were  Pc«agogieal 
founded  at  different  times.  The  candidates  attending  these  receive  '  ^"""*^^- 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  30Z.  a  year.     One  of  these  Seminars, 
the  Konigliches  Insiitut  zur  Aushildung  von  Lehrem  der  Neueren 
Sprachen,  as    its    title    implies,    is    devoted  exclusively  to  the 
training  of  the  teachers  of  modern  languages.     It  is  a  develop-  Modem  ^ 
ment  of  a  Seminar  founded  in  1869  by  Prof.  Herrig  to  encourage  Ped^ogk»l 
the  study  of  English,  for  at  that  date  there  was  no  professor  of  Seminars  in 
English,  or  even  of  French,  at  the  University  of  Berlin.     It  is  Berlin, 
no'iv    attached  to  the  Konigliches  Franzosiches   Gymnasium^   a 
school  which  was  founded  in  1689  for  the  benefit  of  the  French 
Protestant  refugees,  who  took  shelter  in  Prussia  on  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.*  The  Director  of  this  school,  Prof.  Dr.  G. 
Schulze,   is  at  the  head  of  the    French    department    of    this 
Seminar,   Prof.   Dr.  W.   Mangold  presiding  over  the  English 
section.     They  both  kindlv  furnished  me  with  particulars,  which 
give  a  very  good  idea  oi  the  course  of  training  a  teacher  of 
modem  languages  undergoes  during  the  Seminarjahr.f    I  repro- 
duce those  relating  to  English. 

Throughout  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  members  of  the 
Seminar  attend  lessons  given  by  the  authorised  teachers  and 
merely  take  notes.  They  are  given  opportunities  to  discuss  the 
observations  made  during  these  lessons.  On  every  Saturday 
evening  meetings  are  held,  Prof.  Schulze  and  Prof.  Mangold  pre- 
siding alternately.  Discussions  then  take  place,  in  French  and 
English  respectively,  which  are  opened  by  the  president.  At 
least  two  hours  a  week  must  be  devoted  to  these  discussions.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  subjects  selected  during  the  past  year ; 
tliey  are  determined  in  great  part  by  the  official  Ordnung :  — 

General  rules  for  teaching. 

The  English  Citizen  Series  (Macmillan). 

The  question  of  the  Canon, 

"VVTiich  is  the  best  English  Grammar? 

The  question  of  Realien. 

The  teaching  of  Etymology  in  secondary  schools. 

Journal  of  a  member  who  had  recently  visited  England. 

English  Poets. 

New  publications  for  English  instruction  in  German  schools. 

These  weekly  discussions  continue  throughout  the  whole  year. 
In  the  second  quarter  the  candidates  begin  to  teach  under  super- 
vision.    According  to  the  regulations,  they  must  devote  two  to 

*  It  still  differs  from  other  Prussian  secondary  schools  in  that  from  Unter- 
Tertia  upwards  all  the  instmction  is  given  in  rrench,  with  the  exception  of 
lessons  in  religion  and  the  mother-tongue.  Of  course  all  the  teachers  are  now 
Germans. 

t  The  course  here  described  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  state  regulations, 
and  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Gymnasial-Seminar  in  the  same  subject. 
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three  hours  a  week  to  this  practical  work.  At  first  the  Director 
assists  in  the  preparation  of  these  lessons,  and  advises  as 
to  the  methods  to  be  employed.  While  a  candidate  is  giving  a 
lesson  the  other  members  of  the  Seminar  are  present,  as  weL 
as  the  Director  of  the  Seminar  and  the  master  of  the  class  which 
is  being  taught.*  Immediately  after  the  lesson  they  all  meet 
to  discuss  and  criticise.  Besides  this  practice,  discussion  and 
criticism,  the  candidates  take  an  active  part  in  the  general  life 
of  the  school,  and  are  given  every  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  school  organisation  and  curricula.  When  it  is 
possible  they  are  encoiiraged  to  visit  a  neighbouring  primary 
school  and  a  Ti-aining  College  for  elementary  teachers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Seminar jahvy  the  candidates  write 
essays  (in  this  instance  in  English),  which  are  corrected  by  Prof. 
Mangold  and  forwarded  by  mm  to  the  Provinzial-Sehid-KoUe- 
gium,  together  with  a  detailed  report  of  the  ability  that  each 
candidate  has  displayed,  and  the  progress  that  he  has  made.  On 
this  report  depends  the  official  permission  to  enter  upon  the  second 
year  of  professional  training,  tne  Probejahr.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  subjects  of  these  essays :  — 

How  to  read  Shakespeare  with  a  class  {e.g.,  Coriolanus). 

Is  it  necessary  to  use  school  books  for  the  teaching  of 
synonyms  ? 

Sonnenschein's  Parallel  Grammar  Series, 

Is  Etymology  a  fit  subject  to  be  taught  in  schools? 

Dr.  Arnold  as  an  educator. 

Should  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  be  read  in  our 
schools  ? 

Narration  of  life  of  Dickens  to  Primal, 

At  present  there  are  only  four  ordinarv  members  attending 
this  Seminar  and  twelve  "  extraordinary  ^^  members,  the  latter 
being  teachers  of  a  certain  definite  standing,  who  are  anxious  to 
improve  themselves  by  following  part  of  this  course  of  training. 
This  is  the  only  Seminar  in  Prussia  which  undertakes  the  train- 
ing of  the  teachers  of  modern  languages  exclusively. 

2.  The  Probejahr, 

From  the  purely  educational  point  of  view,  two  years  cannot 
be  considered  an  excessive  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  in  profes- 
sional training.  While  the  Seminar jahr  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  theoreticiJ  side  of  the  training,  the  Probejahr  gives  the 
candidate  an  opportunity  of  teaching  under  supervision  and  of 
practically  testing  his  own  powers  and  the  theoretical  knowledge 
which  he  has  acquired ;  it  also  leaves  him  with  sufficient  free 
time  at  his  disposal  for  reflection,  reading,  and  discussion.  In 
this  year  the  hours  of  actual  teaching  are  increased  to  eight  or 
twelve  a  week.    The  candidate  receives  no  remuneration ;  but  m 


*  These  lessoiiH  are  alwayn  given  in  the  foreign  hvnguage.  Professor  Dr.  M- 
Simon  kindly  allowed  nie  to  be  present  at  such  a  lesson  in  his  school  the 
Klinger-Oberrealschule  in  Frankfurt-on-Main,  one  of  the  only  two  schools  of 
this  type  to  which  a  Seminar  is  attached.  So  far  as  I  could  judge  the  pupil' 
suffered  in  no  way  from  the  presence  of  so  many  mere  observers. 
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certain  cases  lie  is  allowed  to  give  as  many  as  twenty  lessons 
a  week  and  then  receives  a  small  salary.  A  school  with  a 
complete  nine  years'  course  is  allowed  to  have  as  many  as  three 
candidates  attached  to  its  staff,  but  those  with  a  shorter  course 
may  not  take  more  than  two.  The  candidate  now  becomes,  with 
certain  necessary  restrictions,  one  of  the  regular  staff  of  thp 
school ;  he  is  admitted  to  the  masters'  conferences,  though  with- 
out some  of  the  privileges  of  a  fully-appointed  teacher.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  he  teaches  under  constant  supervi- 
sion, but  subsequently  the  officially  authorised  master  or  masters 
need  only  be  present  at  his  lessons  twice  a  month,  criticising  them 
carefully  and  discussing  any  points  which  may  arise.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  the  candidate  must  draw  up  a  report  on  his 
own  teaching-ability  and  pi-ogress,  and  this  is  sent  to  the  Provin- 
cial Board  of  Inspectors,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  masters 
who  have  directed  this  year  of  his  training.  These  various 
reports,  supplemented  by  the  observations  of  the  Departments- 
rathe  furnish  the  material  from  which  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Inspectors  forms  its  decision  as  to  his  qualifications  for  the  higher 
teaching  profession.  The  candidate  has  generally  the  right  *J 
appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Education  against  an  adverse  decision. 

II. 

There  is  a  general  impression  in  England  that  all  Prussian  Prussian 
organisation  is  on  military  lines.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  organisation 
imagine  that  the  regulations  as  to  the  training  of  secondary  fn^iyfj^uai^  * 
teachers,  even  in  their  present  form,  tend  to  produce  rigid  ism. 
uniformity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  6ei*man  individualists,  and  it 
is,  in  all  probability,  partly  owing  to  their  protests  that  the 
forthcoming  Ordnung  will  be  more  elastic,  and  will  allow  freev 
play  to  the  personality  of  the  candidate  throughout  the  two 
years  that  he  is  under  their  infiuence.  Much  attention  has  been 
paid  of  late  years  to  our  English  educational  system,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  absolute  freedom  which  we  allow  to  the 
development  of  the  in<lividuality  of  masters  and  pupils.  The 
(xei'mans  are  not  blind  to  the  advantages  of  our  **  freedom, 
elasticity  and  variety,"  wliile  we  on  our  side  have  much  to  learn 
from  their  organisation.  Germany  has  an  extraordinary  power 
of  selecting  and  assimilating  what  is  best  in  foreign  systems. 
It  is  not  therefore  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  both 
nations  should  arrive  ultimately  at  something  like  a  common 
system  of  professional  training  for  secondary  teachers.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that,  so  long  as  the  present  difference  between 
the  national  conditions  remains  so  great,  the  German  system 
would,  for  several  reasons,  need  to  be  even  less  rigid  than  the 
one  which  would  best  meet  our  requirements.  For  instance, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  influence  of  one  year's  com* 
pulsory  military  service  is  by  no  means  a  negligible  factor  in 
the  training  of  the  German  teacher.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  this  military  service  i*^  a  discipline  of  the  highest 
noral  and  physical  value,  and  more  than  compensates  for  any 
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loss  of  time  wliich  a  caudidaie's  studies  may  suffer.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  rare  event  to  meet  a  Prussian  educationist  who  thinks  other- 
wise. It  is  invaluable  morally,  because  it  supplies  tiie  teacher 
with  a  thorough  course  of  training  in  the  more  mechanical  foims 
of  discipline  and  method,  but  for  this  very  reason,  the  greatest 
possible  liberty,  during  the  Seminarjahr  and  Prohejahty  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  his  individuality. 

The  GymnasialSermnar  system  is  the  object  of  much  adverse 
criticism.  Even  those  authorities  who  approve  of  it  in  theory 
are  dissatisfied  with  its  present  practical  development. 
There  are  many  who  consider  that  the  more  theoretical  side  of 
the  training  of  secondary  teachers  can  only  be  adequately  sap- 
plied  by  a  department  of  the  University,  and  the  success  of 
Professor  Rein  s  Pedagogical  University  Seminar  at  Jena,  which 
piovides  a  course  preparatory  to  the  more  exclusively  practical 
training,  certainly  goes  far  to  support  their  views.*  Others, 
again,  would  like  to  see  Seminars  established  on  the  model  of 
those  for  elementary  teachers,  with  secondary  schools  attached 
to  them. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  institution  of 
the  Semifiarjahr,  in  addition  to  the  Probe jahr,  was  the  difficiJty 
experienced  by  headmasters  in  finding  time  to  attend  to  the 
candidates  under  their  direction.  A  Prussian  Director  has  not 
only  the  duties  of  an  English  headmaster  to  perforni,t  but  also 
those  of  a  secretary  and  to  a  large  extent  of  an  assistant-master 
These  in  themselves  demand  all  his  time  and  energies.  Cer- 
tainly, by  increasing  the  duration  of  the  candidate's  training,  tite 
Government  has  insured  his  obtaining  a  greater  amount  of  in- 
struction from  the  Directors,  but  not  adequate  attention  during 
either  of  the  separate  years.  In  this  lies  one  of  the  most  serious 
objections  to  the  Gymnasial-Seminar  system.  It  might  be  re- 
moved by  lightening  the  Director's  work  in  connection  with 
the  school,  but  this  would  necessitate  further  expenditure.^  At 
present  the  remuneration  granted  to  the  Directors  and  officially 
authorised  professors  of  these  Seminars  by  no  means  corresponds 
to  the  labour  imposed  on  them.  The  general  consensus  of 
opinion  in  Prussia  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  an  improved 
(Tvmnasial-Seminar  system,  and  adverse  to  the  University 
system.  When  the  nation  is  in  a  position  to  provide  more  funds 
for  the  purpose  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  raised  to  a  high 
level  of  perfection.  A  step  has  been  taken  recently  in  the  ripi* 
direction  by  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  Pedagogy  at  two  of 
the  Universiiies,$  thus  giving  the  students  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  theory  of  education  before  entering  upon  fteir 
professional  training. 

•  H.  G.  Brjoska,  a  pupil  of  Herbart,  was  the  first  to  propose  the  foundation  of 
this  Seminar.  His  premature  death  and  the  impracticability  of  the  scheme  he 
propounded  account  for  its  not  beinj?  est-ahlished  under  his  direction.  Cf.  Dfe 
Notwendi^keit  pada$(o^scher  Seminare  auf  der  Unversitiit.  Re-edited  by  Dr. 
\V.  Rein,  Leipzij?,  1887. 

t  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  imply  that  the  (Jerman  Director  is  harassed  ^J 
all  the  worries  of  an  unorganised  system  like  the  English  headmaster. 

t  Gehoimrat  \V.  Miinch,  who  is  best  known  in  England  as  probably  the  W 
authoritv  on  the  teaching  of  modem  languages,  has  recently  been  transfenBtl 
from  Coolentz,  where  he  held  the  position  of  Provinzial-Schulrat,  to  the  newly 
founded  Chair  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
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The  objection  that  some  of  the  professors  in  the  Gymnasial- 
Seminars  are  not  properly  qualified  to  superintend  the  can- 
didate's work,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  Pedagogy,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  best  methods  of  modern  language  teaching, 
is  a  minor  one,  and,  if  well  founded,  points  to  a  fault  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  system  rather  than  in  the  system  itself. 
This,  and  many  of  the  objections  of  the  supporters  of  the  Univer- 
sity system,  might  be  met  by  providing  opportunities  for  the 
candidates,  while  they  are  at  the  Seminar,  to  attend  courses  of 
lectures  on  theory  and  method  by  an  outside  Professor.  In 
fact,  such,  a  Professor,  with  sufficient  time  and  opportunities  to 
study  the  theoretical  and  philosophical  side  of  the  subject,  might 
be  appointed  as  general  director  of  all  the  candidates  in  a  given 
distnct. 

It  is  only  during  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century,  and  Kecey*^ 
more  especially  during  the  last  decade,  that  modem  languages  ^[iSdern  kn- 
have  been  raised  to  the  high  position  which  they  now  occupy  ^ua^ge  teach- 
in  the  curricula  of  German  secondary  schools.      The  reaction  mginPnLHsia. 
which  followed  the  French  influence  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  slight  esteem  in  which 
modern  languages  were  held  during  the  earlier  part  of  this. 
I  do  not  refer  only  to  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Voltaire, 
baneful  as  it  was  for  the  struggling  and  rising  national  litera- 
ture,  but  rather  to  that  of  the  numerous  Frenchmen  engaged 
in  various  minor  occupations  in  Germany,  who  are  typicdly 
represented  in  Lessing's  "  Minna  von  Barnhelm."     The  mem- 
bers of  the  Tugendbund,  before  referred  to,  and  the  generation 
that  succeeded  them,  could  hardly  be   expected  to  look  with 
a  favourable  eye  on  the  study  of  modern  languages  in  the  schools 
and  universities.     Indeed,  so  little  was  it  encouraged  that  in  an 
important  university  like  that  of  Berlin  there  was  no  Professor 
of  French  prior  to  Professor  Tobler,  who  still  holds  the  post,  and 
no  Professor  of  English  before  Professor  Zupitza,  the  immediate    - 
predecessor  of  Professor  Brandl.     In  studying  the  present  system 
of  education  in  Germany,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
the  direct  outcome  of  a  great  stimulation  of  patriotic  feeling,  and 
that  its  first  aim  is  still  the  fostering  of  patriotism  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  the  nation.     The  foreigner  can  take 
no  important  part  in  this  national  education. 

The  status  of  the  teacher  of  modern  languages  in  Germany  General  edn 
is  in  every  way  equal  to  that  of  the  teachers  of  other  subjects,  ^fermUo 
his    salary   and   chances  of   promotion   being   the  same.      The  apecialiBt. 
authorities  are  indeed  of  opinion  that  the  special  teacher  should 
be  merged  in  the  educator,  that  their  primary  object  should  be 
to    provide  teachers   capable    of  supplying    that   education  in 
secondary  schools    which  will  produce  the  most  useful  citizens. 
First  the  educator,  then  the  teacher  of  modem  languages,  was 
a  maxim  repeated  in  various  forms  by  every  German  authority 
whom  I  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  report.     Hence  there 
is  a  dread  of  encoiiraging  specialisation  even  in  this  branch  of 
the  profession.     For  instance,  some  of  the  teachers  themselves 
have  recently  been  complaining  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone 
to   teach   more   than   one  foreign   language  satisfactorily  in  a 
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higher  school,  and  have  pointed  to  what  they  considered  tlie 
superiority  in  this  respect  of  the  regulations  obtaining  in 
France.*  But  this  complaint  has  had  no  influence  on  tiie 
authorities,  who  have  drawn  up  the  forthcoming  Ordnung\ 
specialisation  will  be  even  more  discouraged  in  the  future. 

This  view  of  the  function  of  the  teacher  of  modern  languages, 
the  necessiiy  of  so  developing  his  general  educational  powers 
that  they  shall  act  with  the  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  futuie 
citizen,  the  conviction  that  all  teachers  must  be  possessed  of  a 
common  motor  educative  force,  which  shall  direct  and  regulate 
the  various  currents  of  communication  with  their  pupils,  explains 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  employing  foreigners  in  the  Oerman 
schools.  But  in  those  towns  where  the  commercial  spirit  reigns 
supreme,   experiments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in 

{ffivate  institutions  with  foreigners   as   teachers   of   their  own 
anguages.     These  experiments  were  carefully  watched,  as  all 
rational  educational  experiments  are  watched  in  Germany.   I 
made  a  point,  therefore,  of  asking  every  authority  I  met  what 
was  his  opinion  of  the  results  obtained  by  these  foreigners,  quite 
foreSnorJa*^  apart   from    the   higher   question    of  education.     One   and  all 
teachers  of      assured  me   that   l£e   German   teacher  was   able    to   arrive  at 
their  native    better  results  in  every  respect.     Among  those  consulted,  I  need 
languages,      ^j^^j    mention    Geheimrat    W.    Miinch    and    Regierungs-und 
Schulrat   S.    Waetzold,    who   have   had   every    opportunity  of 
observing  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  all  grades  of  &e 
profession. 

My  object  being  to  throw  some  light  on  that  phase  of  flus 
question  which  is  still  so  warmly  discussed  in  England,  there 
is  no  need  for  me  to  emphasise  those  points  on  which 
Engliish  and  German  authorities  are  agreed.  But  in  connection 
with  the  recognised  difficulty  of  the  foreign  teacher  in  main- 
taining discipline,  it  may  be  wortli  while  to  mention  that  even 
.  many  of  the  foreign  Lektors  at  the  Universities,  so  I  was  informed, 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage  owing  to  this  difficulty.  The  fact  thai 
the  German  teacher  is  far  more  successful  in  German  schools  than 
the  foreigner  is  beyond  dispute.  I  shall  attempt  to  summarise  as 
l)riefly  as  possible  the  theoretical  explanations  of  this  fact  which 
were  offered  me.  In  the  first  place  it  is  held  that  the  teacher 
must  be  able  to  appreciate  fully  the  position  of  the  pupil  with 
regard  to  the  language  he  is  learning.  This  necessitates  the 
teacher's  having  started  on  his  own  study  of  the  language  from 
the  same  base  as  the  pupil.  He  who  has  learnt  a  foreign 
language  through  diligent  and  scientific  study  is  better  abk  ^ 
teach  it  than  one  who  has  acquired  it  as  his  mother-tongue,  in 
a  fieiisG  unconsciously  and  without  any  experience  of  its  diffi' 
culties.  It  is,  of  course,  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
German  to  possess  the  same  command  of  foreign  pronunciation, 
intonation  and  idiom  as  the  foreigner,  though  the  attainment 


♦  Of.  The  lecture  of  Dr.  Ra«ismannat  the  Koln  Conference  of  1806.  included  in 
Verhaudlungen  der  dreiiindvierzigsten  Versanunlunj^  deutscher  Pbilologen  una 
Schalmanner  in  Koln,    F.  Tenbner,  Leipzig,  1896. 
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of  this  command  must  be  the  ideal  of  every  teacher.  So  that 
the  foreigner  may  be  said  in  these  three  respects  to  stand  on 
the  summit  of  perfection.  But  he  very  soon  discovers  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  bring  his  pupils  up  to  the  same  level,  and 
so  sets  up  a  false  standard,  which  he  considers  goo<l  enough  for 
the  German  pupils,  and  the  highest  that,  in  his  opinion,  they 
can  reach.  Now  the  standard  of  the  German  teacher  is  per- 
fection, and,  though  he  may  have  fallen  short  of  it  himself, 
experience  has  proved  that,  ini  his  unceasing  endeavours  to  rise 
to  it,  he  raises  nis  pupils  above  that  false  standard  invented  by 
the  foreigner,  which  generally  consists  of  those  German  sounds, 
etc.,  rou^ly  approximating  to  the  foreign  ones.* 

Absolute  incorrectness  of  pronunciation  is  impossible  for  the  Value  of 
German    teacher  who  has  studied  phonetics,  and  can  always  p^ionetics  to 
appeal  to  a  phonetic  dictionary  when  in  doubt,  and  who,  by  his 
study  of  phonetics,  has  become  familiar  with  all  the  paths  which 
lead  from  the  German  base  to  the  foreign  sounds ;  so  that  while 
in  this  and  other  respects  he  can  conduct  his  pupils  along  the 
lines  of  communication  between  the  two  languages,  the  foreigner    - 
can  only  call  to  them  from  a  distance,  and,  even  if  he  can  advance 
part   of   the   way   to   meet   them,   cannot  accompany   them  in 
the  most  difficult  of  all  steps,  the  first.     The  German  teacher  Tmefunction 
of  modern  languages  in  higher  schools  cannot  raise  his  pupils  of  Hocondaiy 
to   the   summit  of  perfection,   but  then  German   educationists  school  better 
have  grasped  the  fact  that  it  is  not  requisite  that  he  should  p^u^a  than" 
do  so,  and  in  this  show  a  more  practical  appreciation  of  the  in  England, 
function  of  the  secondary   school  than   their  English  fellows. 
Qui  trop  emhrasse  mal  etreint. 

It  is  at  the  University  that  the  foreigner*  is  indispensable.  Foreigner  in- 
With    his    absolute    command    of    the    pronunciation,    intona-  dispensable 
tion  and  idiom  of  his  own  language  he  can,  in  the  subordinate  ??  Lecktor  at 
position    of    Lektor,    supplement    the    work    of    the    German  j^j^^y 
Professor,    and    continue,    as  he    alone    is    fully    qualified    to 
do,   the   instruction    of   the    secondary    schoolmaster    in    these 
three  most  important  details.     But  it  is  essential  that  the  Lpktors 
should  be  continually  renewed.     To  justify  their  position  they 
must  speak  their  mother-tongue  in  its  native  purity,  and  this 
is  bound  to  deteriorate  after  several  years  in  a  foreign  environ- 
ment.    Consequently,  when  the  constant  supply  of  new  Lektors 
is  uncertain,  the  authorities  might  as  well  appoint  highly  quali- 
fied Germans  to  these  posts.     This  has  occasionally  been  done ; 
but  should  it  become  generally  necessary,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  attainments  of  the  students,  and  more  especiallj'-  of  the  future 
teachers  of  modern  languages,  will  not  be  of  that  high  order 
which  has  hitherto  characterised  them. 

From  the  details  which  have  been  given  of  the  teacher's  pro-  Prussian 
f  essional  training,  it  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  Prussian  ^^^^^^  J^^. 
s^^stem,  he  is,  during  this  period,  under  the  direction  of  masters  guages  has 
in  secondary  schools.     Therefore,  these  all  being  Germans,  the  not  sufficient 
modem  language  candidate  does  not  necessarily  come  into  con-  opportunity 
tact  with   any  foreigner  after  leaving  the  University.      He  is  foreigV"^ 
allowed,  however,  to  spend  half  of  his  Probejahr  abroad.     It  is  countries. 


*  Cf,  German  havs  and  English  house. 
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therefore  prove  most  useful  to  those  boys  who  come  from  the 
schools  where  the  teaching  has  been  in  harmony  with  the  modem 
tendency  to  impart  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language, 
useful  alike  to  those  who  are  destined  for  a  university  career  or 
their  less  fortunate  companions,  who  only  leave  scnool  to  be 
launched  into  the  more  practical  world  of  industry  and  commerce. 
At  all  events  it  shows  what  splendid  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
the  study  of  English  at  Gottingen.  Professor  Morsbach  has  also 
organised,  at  the  instance  of  the  Ministry,  special  holiday  courses 
iu  the  summer  vacation  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the 
district. 

A  complete  course  at  a  German  University  generally  covers 
a  period  of  three  years.  Professor  Brandl  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal  details  as  to  his  course  of  lectures  (apart  from  Seminar 
work),  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  in:- 
tending  teachers  of  English.     Tney  are  reproduced  here :  — 

Wivier  Semester. — Four  hours  a  week. — Anglo-Saxon 
(Beowulf  and  general  literature).  Historical  grammar  (Part  I. 
Tidth  study  of  phonetics).     Interpretation  of  Anglo-Saxon  texts. 

Summer  Semester. — Four  hours  a  week. — ^Middle-English 
(Chaucer  and  general  literature).  Historical  grammar  (Part 
11.).     Interpretation  of  Middle-English  texts. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  during  every  semester  a  course  of 
lectures  (four  hours  a  week)  on  English  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
to  nineteenth  centuries,  e.g. 

Sbakespeare's  predecessors  In  the  drama  (with  interpretation 
of  some  play  of  Marlowe). 

Shakespeare's  contemporaries  and  successors  (with  interpreta- 
tion of  Spenser). 

The  period  of  English  influence  on  German  literature ;  Milton 
to  Goldsmith  (with  interpretation  of  Milton  or  Pope). 

The  rise  of  romantic  poetry  (Bums,  Wordsworth  and  Byron). 

The  modem  period  from  Byron  to  the  present  day. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  a  separate  account  of  the  course  of 
French  studies,  nor  of  those  other  subjects  to  which  the  teacher 
of  modern  languages  is  obliged  to  devote  his  attention  while  at 
the  University.  These  are  determined  by  the  regulations  for 
the  StaatS'Prilfung. 

C.  The  Staats-Prufung. 

This  examination  consists  of  two  parts :  (1)  a  written  examina- 
tion and  (2)  an  oral  examination.  It  is  conducted  by  a  special 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Two  con- 
ditions of  admission  have  already  been  mentioned,  but  there  is 
a  special  modification  of  the  second  (three  years'  study  at  a  State- 
University)  in  favour  of  the  teacher  of  modem  languages :  —one 
of  these  three  years  may  be  replaced  by  a  year  in  England  or  a 
French-speaking  country,  or  by  a  year  at  a  Hochschtde,  in 
which  the  candidate  has  attended  classes  conducted  in  French 
or  English.  The  object  of  this  examination  is  to  ascertain'  if 
the  candidate  has  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  certain  sub- 
jects to  justify  his  proceeding  with  his  professional  training,  that 
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Until  recently  we  have  been  providing  the  Germans  with,  Gn:niian 
what  would  appear  to  be,  excellent  opportunities  of  residing  in  SP^^v^f^  ^° 
England  and  of  learning  our  language  free  of  expense.  Many  gc"K>^s. 
Germans  have  taught  their  own  and  other  tongues  in  our  schools 
and  have  returned  to  their  country  as  teachers  of  English.  It 
is  now  yearly  becoming  more  difficult  for  them  to  obtain 
these  posts  in  England.  All  the  German  authorities  are 
of  opinion  that,  in  the  interests  of  education,  we  should 
employ  Englishmen  as  teachers  of  modern  languages  in 
our  own  schools,  and  not  only  do  they  discuss  the  matter 
in  a  spirit  of  absolute  fairness,  but  admit  that  we  have 
rarely  had  the  most  efficient  German  teachers  among  us.  Most 
of  them  say  that  they  will  welcome  the  day  when  their  teachers 
cannot  obtain  posts  in  English  schools,  for  then  they  will  be 
obliged  to  spend  a  certain  time  in  this  country  devoting  the  whole 
of  tneir  energies  to  the  study  of  English,  ani  not  merely  picking 
up  the  language  in  their  spare  hours  or  in  the  class-room. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Prussian  Government  or  Municipalities  PrusHlau 
will  have  to  do  more  towards  providing  the  expenses  of  their  Govemnieut 
teachers'  training.     It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  *^®"^  tS^}'^ 
seven  or  more  years,  which  a  teacher  devotes  to  his  preparation  to^achers 
rfnd  training,  renresent  anything    approaching    the    cost    of  a  whUe  train- 
similar  course  of    studies    in  England.       One    of  the  leading  "*^- 
University  Professors  informed  me  that  while  a  student  his  total 
expenses  (exclusive  of  dress)  did  not  exceed  £60  a  year.     There 
are  numerous  small  scholarships  at  the  different  universities,  and 
I  was  told  that  it  was  possible,  with  their  aid,  for  a  student  who 
had  no  private  means  to  obtain  the  best  education   that   the 
University  offers.     But  these  scholarships  are  only  awarded  to 
those  who  really  need  them.   They  are  not  competed  for  as  prizes, 
because  their  original  donors  intended  them  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  students,  and  the  rich  German  parents  seem  to  object  to 
being  the  recipients  of  charity.     A  Professor  has  generally  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  such  aid  for  anyone  whom  he  considers 
deserving.     For  instance,  a  Professor,  whom  I  met,  having  dis- 
covered that  one  of  bis  most  brilliant  students  of  English  was 
supporting  himself  by  giving  private  lessons,  and  knowing  that 
such  work  interfered  seriously  with  his  studies,  persuaded  the 
University  to  award  him  scholarships  in  its  gift,  which  removed 
this  necessity.     I  was  informed  that  it  was  possible  for  a  candi- 
date to  support  himself  by  giving  private  lessons  during  the  two 
years  of  professional  training,  and  that  many  had  done  so. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Prussian  Government  goes  out 
of  its  way  to  encourage  the  sons  of  ])oor  parents,  and  particularly 
of  those  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  to  enter  the  higher 
teaching  profession.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
best  Prussian  secondary  and  university  education  is  far  cheaper 
than  the  best  English.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  among  some  Germans  that,  "Through  education  alone 
can  man  become  man,  and  he  is  .nothing  but  what  education 
makes  of  him";  consequently  these  men  consider  that  there 
must  be*something  lacking  in  a  man,  whose  earliest  years  have 
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been  spent  in  the  company  and  under  the  influence  of  unedu- 
cated people.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss  this  theory, 
which  opens  a  keenly  disputed  pedagogical  controversy,  and 
also  leads  to  that  social  question  which  is  destined  to  play  so 
important  a  part  in  tKo  or^nisation  of  education  throughout 
Europe  in  the  near  future.  That  the  want  of  official  encourage- 
ment does  not  prevent  the  sons  of  poor  parents  from  finding 
their  way  into  the  profession  is  evident  from  the  lists  giving  the 
occupations  of  the  parents  of  the  candidates  attending  the 
Seminars. 
I'liriher  ^o  account  of  the  preparation  and  training  of  teachers  nf 

iinalification  modem  languages  in  Prussia  would  be  complete,  did  it  omit  in 
ul  teachers,  notice  the  opportunities  for  further  qualification  that  are  enjoyed 
l^y  the  teachers  after  they  have  definitely  entered  the  profe5si)u. 
"While  unwilling  to  assist  the  candidate^  the  Government  is  not 
%>pposed  theoretically  to  granting  aid  to  the  fully  qualified  teachLt 
of  modem  languages.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  300/.  is 
yearly  set  aside,  to  be  divided  into  six  Reisestipendien 
(travelling  scholarships)  of  50'.  each,  to  enable  such  teachers 
to  spend  six  months  abroad.  Thus  six  of  the  masters 
in  the  572  Prussian  secondarv  schools  are  sent  annuallv 
by  the  Government  to  spend  six  months  in  those  countriej 
.  where  the  languages  they  are  teaching  are  spoken.  In 
addition  to  this,  some  of  the  Municipalities  provide  similar 
aid  for  masters  in  their  own  schools.  Frankfurt  a/M,  for 
example,  grants  one  such  scholarship  yearly.  In  all  cases  a 
teacher  is  supplied  to  do  the  work  of  the  master  while  he  is 
absent.  Unfortunately  this  assistance  does  not  generally  come 
until  a^  man  is  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  in  many  cases,  married. 
If  the  authorities  are  unable  to  grant  more  than  the  above 
mentioned  sum,  perhaps  it  is  applied  most  usefully  in  this 
Taanner ;  for  a  teacher  of  some  experience  is  fully  alive  to  those 
tteedi?J  which  residence  in  a  foreign  country  can  alone  supply. 

r.!ithu8iasm        Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  spirit  which  animates 

or  German      Gejrman  teachers,  and  which  is  the  chief  factor  accounting  for  the 

te»icherea8     success  of   German   schools,   than  the   manner   in   which  they 

tondwiTO  ^.*   embrace  every  opnortunity  cf  perfecting  their  knowledge  of  the 

Holiday         subjects  they  teacn.     The  German  Holiday  Courses  for  teachers 

('ourses.         are  so  well  known  in  England  that  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 

desirribe  them.*     If  there  is  but  little  opportunity  given  ofikially 

to  the  teachers  to  come  into  contact  with  foreigners  in  the  course 

of  their  training,   they  themselves  have  done  their  utmost  to 

atone    for    this    later    on.     The    Swiss  Holiday  Courses   were 

originally  ory^anised   solely   to  meet   the    demands    of  German 

teachers :  and  of  the  32(5  inen  and  women  attending  the  courses 

of  the  Allinnce  Fran^aise,  held  in  Paris  in  1896,  no  les*  than  137 

were  Germans,  nearly  all  of  them  teachers.    ,A  large -number 

also  take  advantage  of  the  University  Extension  and  Edinburgh 

Pertiianent     Courses.     Particidarly  interesting  are  the    permanent    classes 

ii!!^^'"^      ^'^^^'^  '1^®  ^^^^^  institution  to  Professor  Otto  Kabisch,  of  Berlin. 
There, is  no  reason  why  similar  classes  should  not  meet  with 
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equal  success  in  the  larger  English  towns.     They  originated  in 
a  suggestion!  of  Professor  Kabisch  that  some  use  should  be  made 
of  the  number  of  well-educated  young  Frenchmen,  who,  having 
passed  their  licence,  were  studying  in  Berlin  for  the  special  licence 
pour  Vallemand,  or  the  agregation  ;  that  here  was  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  teachers  of  French  mio  contact  with  cultured 
Frenchmen.      Lectures    were    started    by    Professor    Bernard 
]3ouvier,  the  French  Lektor,  in  the  winter  of  1887,  which  60  to 
70  teachers  attended.     Classes  were  also  held,  and  the  movement 
was  given  a  fresh  impetus  bj^  the  famous  December  Conference 
of  1890  and  the  new  Lehrpldne  of  1892,  which  required  that 
.very  teacher  of  modern  languages  in  all  classes  should  be  able 
t;^  .sj)eak  the  language  he  taught.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
encouragement  that  was  given  to  the  movement  by^  the  Muni- 
cipality  of   Berlin.      At  first   a   subsidy   of  25/.   was   granted 
and   three   travelling    scholarships   of   the   value   of   25/.    each 
were    founded,    enabling    teachers    in    Municipal    Schools    to 
sjend  five  weeks  of  their  holidays  abroad.     In  1892  both  the 
amount  of  the  grant  and  the  number  of  the  scholarships  were 
doubled.     In    1896   there   were  no   less  than    15    French   and 
English  "  Circles  "  in  Berlin,  each  coUvsisting  of  about  eight  men 
or  women  teachers,  meeting  regularly  under  the  direction  of  an 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  for  practice  in  conversation.     Similar 
permanent  classes    are    now    held    in   other    towns,   those    in 
Frankfurt  a/M,  organised  by  Director  Walter,  having  met  with 
particular  success.     The  Berlin  Holiday  Courses,  in  connection 
with  the  permanent  classes,  are  excellently  organised,  and  furnish 
a  striking  example  of  the  manner  in   which  the  Government 
encourages  and  aids  all  individual  efforts  which  it  is  satisfied 
deserve  its  sanction. 

Several  Headmasters  in  England  have  recently  stated  that  f ^iwS^as '" 
they  consider  the  presence  of  at  any  rate  one  foreigner  advisable  "  court  of 
in  their  schools ;  for  in  case  of  any  difficulty  arising  he  would  be  appeal.'' 
able  to  act  on  questions  of  idiom  and  pronunciation  as  a  "  court 
of  appeal."     Some  of  the  German  teachers  whom  I  consulted 
admitted  that  a  "  court  of  appeal "  would  be  an  advantage,  but 
thought  that  the  only  way  in  which  this  luxury  could  be  provided 
would  be  by  placing  a  qualified  foreigner  at  the  disposal  of  all 
the  teachers  in  each  town.     But  they  added  that  there  were  few 
towns  in  Germany  in  which  a  teacher  could  not  find  a  foreigner 
for  himself  in  case  of  his  needing  to  appeal  to  such  an  authority ; 
and  whore  peimanent  classes  existed  the  need  was  met. 

For  many  reasons  the  teacher  of  modern  languages  in  the  ^f  ^JJ^us^inJ 
Piiissian  secondary  schools  must  be  an  object  of  envy  to  his  less  conditions  oi 
fortunate  English   colleagues.     The   former   receives   a  higher  work  of 
salary  on  entering  the  profession  (if  we  except  a  few  of  the  larger  p^uilian"^^^ 
English  Public  Schools),  is  sure  of  a  regular  periodical  increase,  teachiirw 
and  may  finally  claim  an  adequate  pension.     In  these  respects 
no  distinction  is  made  between  the  teachers  of  different  subjects. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  benefits  derived  by 
secondary  ediication  in  Germany  from  the  encouragement  which 
thus  is  offered  ^  tjie  teachers  to  remain  in  the  profession,  and 
1396.  *  QQ2 
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from  the  removal  of  all  necessity  for  seeking  to  supplement  an 
insufficient  salary  by  outside  work. 

There  is  one  other  advantage,  which  it  is  impossible  to  over 
estimate,  though  it  is  strange  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  bring 
it  before  the  notice  of  English  authorities.  In  hardly  any  school 
is  the  teacher  allowed  to  give  moi-e  than  twenty  lessons 
a  week.  Nobody  can  accuse  tlie  Germans  of  possessing  less 
power  of  endurance  than  the  English,  and  yet  it  is  considered 
b;'  the  former  that  a  teacher  of  modern  languages  cannot 
exceed  this  number  of  weekly  lessons  with  any  chance 
of  success.  The  general  opinion  is  that  even  this  number 
is  too  great,  and  I  was  informed  that  probably,  owing  to 
the  reipresentations  of  many  experts,  it  would  in  the  near 
future  be  reduced  to  eighteen.  A  German  teacher  never  enters 
the  class-room  with  a  lesson  unprepared,  and  to  this  preparatioD 
and  to  "corrections"  he  is  expected  to  devote  from  Iwelve  to 
sixteen  hours  a  week. 

The  status  of  the  teacher  of  modern  languages  in  En^^li^h 
secondary  schools  is  unsatisfactory,  his  salary,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  is  insufficient  in  itself  to  remove  that  anxiety 
wtich  imperils  his  success  as  an  educator,  his  want 
ot  special  training  places  him,  at  the  commencement 
0"^.  his  career,  in  a  position  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  other  profession ;  these  are  all  points  which  call 
for  the  immediate  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  nation.  But  whatever  reforms  are  introduced,  nothing  can 
compensate  for  the  disadvantage  he  suffers,  when  compared  with 
the  German  teacher,  from  the  regulations  obtaining  in  many  of 
our  schools  as  to  the  number  of  hours  he  must  devote  weekly  to 
actual  class  teaching.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  on 
this  point.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  as  long  as  this  state 
of  affairs  continues  all  other  reforms  are  futile.  Wlien  it  is 
r(»membered  that  the  great  majority  of  English  secondary 
schools  are  under-staffed,  even  in  the  opinion  of  those 
educationists  who  do  not  recognise,  or  rather  are  ignorant  of, 
the  claims  of  the  teachers  to  more  time  for  preparation  and 
"  corrections  "  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  are  under- 
staffed owing  to  want  of  funds,  he  who  despairs  of  any  sensible 
improvement  in  our  methods  of  modem  language  instruction, 
under  our  present  educational  system,  cannot  be  accused  of 
pessimism. 

FABIAl^f  WARE. 
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I  GIVE  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  principal  German  works  consulted  on  the 
teacher  and  teaching  of  modern  languages  :— 

The  Preparation  of  the  Teacher : 

Victor,  Einfuhrung  in   das   Studium  der  englischen  Philologie. 
Marburg,  1897. 

Koschwitz,  Anleitung  zum  Studium  der  franzosischen  Philologie. 
Marburg,  1897. 

Waetzold,  Die  Aufgabe  des  neusprachlichen  Unterrichts  und  die 


prac 
•lin, 


Vorbildung  der  Lehrer.    Berlin,  1892. 

Miinch,  Welche  Anrustung  fiu*  das  neuspracl^Jiche  Lehramt  ist 
vom  Standpunkt  der  ^hule  aus  wunschenswert?  (Die  Neueren 
Sprachen,  Band  IV.,  Heft  6).    Marburg,  1896. 

W.  Rein,  Aus  dem  padagogischen  Univeraitats-Seminar  zu  Jena. 
Drittes  Heft,  1891. 

Methods  of  Modem  Language  Teaching'. 

Victor,  Der  Sprachunterricht  muss  umkehren  von  Quousque 
tandem.    Heilbronn,  1882. 

Kiihn,  Zur  Methode  des  franzosischen  Sprachunterrichts.  Wies- 
baden, 1883. 

Munch,  Zur  Fordening  des  franzosischen  Unterrichts.    Heilbronn, 

1883. 

Klinghardt,  Ein  Jahr  Erfahrungen  mit  der  neuen  Methode.  Mar- 
burg, 1888. 

Walter,  Der  franzosische  Klassenunterricht,  I.  Unterstufe.  Mar- 
burg, 1888. 

Quiehl,  Einfuhrung  in  die  franzosische  Aussprache.  Marburg, 
1889. 

Stiehler,  Streifzlige  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  neusprachlichen  Reform- 
bewegungen.    Marburg,  1890  and  1891. 

Klinghardt,  Drei  weitere  Jahre  Erfahrungen  mit  der  imitativen 
Methode.    Marburg,  1892. 

Mangold,  Qeloste  und  ungeloste  Fragen  der  Methodik,  etc.  Berlin, 
Springer,  1892. 

Munch  und  Glauning,  Didaktik  und  Methodik  des  franzosischen 
und  englischen  Unterrichts  (Baumeister's  "  Handbuch  der 
Erziehungs  und  Unterrichts! ehre  fur  hohere  Schulen"). 
Miinchen,  1895. 

Mangold,  Methodische  Fragen  des  englischen  Unterrichts.  Berlin, 
Springer,  1896. 

Victor,  Dorr  ik  Rambeau,  Die  Neueren  Sprachen  (periodical 
devoted  to  onestion  of  Modem  Language  Teaching  and  the 
Study  of  Phonetics).    Marburg,  Elwert. 
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The  German  State  Universities,  1897. 


Date  of 
Foundation. 

Number 
of  Staff. 

Matriculated  Stadento 

y "^ 

Philosoph. 
Facult. 

V 

Total. 

Berlin  - 

% 

1809     . 

378 

1,861 

4,705 

Bonn    - 

1818 

142 

765 

1,889 

Braunsberg  * 

1568 

10 

?                       ? 

Breslau 

1702 

162 

380 

1,541 

Erlangen 

1743 

69 

203 

1,140 

Freiburg,  i.  B. 

1457 

112 

253 

1,449 

Giemen 

1607 

74 

169 

663 

Gottingen 

1737 

124 

410 

1,123 

Greifswald 

1456 

91 

05 

834 

Halle  • 

1694 

154 

540 

1,534 

Heidelberg  • 

1385 

143 

467 

1,230 

Jena    - 

1558 

97 

269 

704 

Kiel     - 

1665 

99 

137 

727 

Konigsberg  • 

■ 

1544 

116 

165 

e95 

Leipzig 

1409 

212 

1,045 

3,064 

Marburg 

1527 

98 

356 

1,042 

MUnchen 

1826 

182 

1,011 

3,871 

Miinster  *    • 

1780 

45 

187 

487 

Rostock 

1419 

48 

227 

499 

Strassburg 

1621 

137 

293 

1,016 

Tubingen 

1477 

95 

114 

1,289 

Wurzburg    ■ 

■ 

1582 

83 

260 

1,430 

The  best  opportunities  for  Englishmen  wishing  to  study  Qerman  are  not 
to  be  found  at  those  Universities  where  there  is  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  students,  nor  at  those  which  are  situated  in  small  towns  where 
there  is  an  English  colony. 

*  Academy,  but  recognised  as  equivalent  to  a  State  University  in  the  various 
regulations  referred  to. 
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Appendix  III. 

The  accompanying  Table  of  Holiday  Courses  for  Instruction  in  Modern 
Languages  is  only  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  students  in  their  appli- 
cation for  further  details;  the  particulars  given  should  in  all  cases  be  verified 
b^  direct  communication  with  the  secretaries,  whose  names  and  addresses 
will  be  found  in  the  sixth  vertical  column. 

With  regard  to  the  facts  quoted  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  often 
no  reason  why  third-class  rail  should  not  be  substituted  for  second.  A 
little  more  time  must  then  be  allowed,  as  the  foreign  express  trains  seldom 
include  third-class.  Residents  in  Scotland  or  the  north  of  England  who  do 
not  object  to  a  longer  sea-passage  will  find  the  routes  from  several  of  the 
northern  ports,  such  as  Leith,  Hull,  Grimsby,  <fec.,  to  Hamburg,  Rotterdam, 
and  A  ntwerp  a  great  savingof  expense  in  travelling  to  Germany.  Greif  s wald, 
for  instance,  could  be  more  easily  and  less  expensively  reached  by  steamer 
to  Hamburg  and  thence  by  rail.  Residents  in  the  west  and  south-west  of 
England,  travelling  to  France,  may  prefer  the  Southampton  routes. 

The  secretaries  will  generally  supplv  applicants  with  a  list  of  permonsy 
&C.J  but  the  little  hand-book  "  Holiday  Resorts,"  issued  by  the  Teachers* 
Guild  will  always  be  found  useful  and  reliable.  The  excursions,  <bc.,  in 
connection  with  these  courses  are  arranged  as  economically  as  possible. 

No  student  should  attend  the  advanced  courses  who  has  not  some  know- 
ledge of  the  spoken  language.  All  are  strongly  advised,  for  the  sake  of 
satisfactory  progress,  to  avoid  the  company  of  their  own  countrymen.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  in  the  past  the  English  have  rarely  been  as  successful 
at  these  courses  as  students  of  other  nationalities,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  their  not  availing  themselves  properly  of  the  opportunities  offered  for 
conversation.  It  might  be  insisted  tnat  those  who  nave  obtained  scholar- 
ships from  county  councils,  or  other  bodies,  shoidd  spend  their  time 
exclusively  in  the  society  of  the  people  whose  language  they  are  studying ;  * 
but  at  a  time  when  there  is  such  urgent  need,  in  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
for  the  better  equipment  of  English  teachers  of  modem  languages,  one  may 
surely  rely  on  each  individual  student  to  exercise  that  self-restraint  whicn 
can  alone  ensure  his  success. 

F.  W. 

*  In  connection  with  the  Marburg  coarse  a  reading  party  in  French  and 
German  has  been  oi^ganiBed  by  Mr.  Shaw  Jeffrey  of  Clifton  College.  An 
undertaking  to  speak  no  Englisn  dnring  the  stay  in  Marbuig  is  a  condition  of 
admission  to  this  party.  The  experiment  should  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
organisers  of  future  courses. 
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Appendix  IV. 

The  Modern  Language  Association. 

The  fact  that  the  English  schoolmaster  is  alive  to  the  urgent  need  for 
the  better  teaching  of  Modern  Languages,  is  evident  to  anyone  who  has 
followed  the  rapid  development  of  the  Alodem  Language  Association.  It 
was  not  until  December  1892,  that  the  teachers  of  Slooern  Languages  in 
England  recognised  the  necessity  of  united  action  on  somewhat  similar 
lines  to  that  of  the  German  Neuphilologen-Verein.  The  Association  then 
founded,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the  If^te  J.  J.  Beuzemaker,  B.A.,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Stuart  Macgowan,  LL.D.,  now  numbers  in  its  ranks  nearly  three 
hundred  members,  including  almost  every  distinguished  and  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  this  oranch  of  education.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  its 
able  officers  and  committee,  it  has  already  done  much  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  its  i)rimary  objects,  namely  : — "  to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency 
in  Modem  Languages,  to  promote  tneir  study  in  schools,  and  to  obtain  for 
them  their  proper  status  in  the  Educational  Curricula  of  the  country  .  . 
.  .  and  to  help  Modern  Language  Teachers,  both  men  and  women,  by 
making  them  feel  that  they  are  not  isolated  units,  but  a  learned  body 
professionally  trained*  and  qualified  no  less  than  the  Teachers  of  Classics 
and  Mathematics."  ^ 

Whatever  influence,  and  it  has  not  been  small,  the  Association  haA 
already  had  on  the  Universities  and  other  educational  bodies  has  been  for 
the  good ;  and  considering  the  obstacles  it  has  had  to  contend  with,  and 
remembering  that  it  Ls  still  a  young  voice  in  the  profession,  it  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  given  a  very  necessary  orientation  to  the  general 
tendency  of  Modern  Language  Teaching  in  this  country. 

The  Association  has  perhaps  i)aid  most  attention  to  the  status 
and  qualiflcations  of  the  English  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  and  it  is 
certainly  on  behalf  of  th&se  members  that  its  best  and  most  fruitful  work  is 
to  be  done  in  the  future.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  dite  of 
the  foreign  teachers  in  England,  who  for  years  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
opposition  to  placing  Modern  Language  Teaching  on  a  higher  plane,  have 
heartily  co-operated  in  all  the  efforts  of  the  Association.  Consequently 
however  great  its  sympathy  may  be  for  the  English  teacher,  who  i*  alone 
capable  of  making  this  branch  of  instruction  thoroughly  educative,  it  has 
already  shown  its  respect  and  consideration  for  the  many  able  foreign 
teachers  who  are  at  present  among  us,  and  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  give 
these  its  ungrudging  support. 

The  Association  has  of  course  still  much  to  do  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  is  every  day  becoming  more  urgent.  Perhaps  its  first  work 
is  to  devote  immediate  attention  to  the  difficult  problem  of  the  training  of 
teachers.  It  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that  it  will  soon  be  prepared  to  take  a  d^nite 
line  on  this  question  and  will  make  its  voice  heard  in  every  discussion  on  the 
subject  whicli  is  undertaken  by  other  bodies.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  lay 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that,  not  only  the  education  of  the  nation,  but  also  the 
interests  of  the  teacher  can  best  oe  furthered  by  some  such  narrowing  of 
the  gates  and  hedging  in  of  the  profession.  Training  alone  will  remove 
that  want  of  a  basis  of  discussion  which  is  felt  by  many  teachers,  and  it  will 
enable  English  Modem  Language  Teachers  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
by  careful  consideration  of  our  peculiar  national  requirements  and  not  merely 
by  transplanting  foreign  methods  and  systems.  

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  will  be  done  in  the  future  to  develop  the 
provincial  branches.    A  general  meeting  once  a  year,  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
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afternoon,  hardly  offers  sufficient  opportunity  for  an  exchan^  of  views 
among  the  members.  Owing  to  the  want  of  periodical  meetings  of  the 
various  bmnches  there  is  a  danger  of  too  great  a  dependence  on  the  central 
council.  At  present  the  Association's  organ,  The  Modem  Quarterly  of 
Langvages  and  Literature,  furnishes  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  members  in  different  parts  of  the  country  throughout  the  course 
of  the  year. 

In  the  few  yeara  of  its  existence  this  Association  has  succeeded  in 
disturbing  the  apathy  of  the  English  public  and  of  the  various  educational 
bodies  with  regard  to  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages.  Such  an 
achievement  is  sufficient  evidence  of  exceptional  strength  and  vitality. 

AH  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  whose  name 
will  be  found  in  the  following  list : — 

President  for  1898  :  A.  T.  Pollard,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  City  of 
London  School. 

Former  Presidents  :  The  Rt.  Hon.  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  Oxford.  H.Weston 
Eve,  M.A.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  Headmaster  of  University 
College  School.  Rev.  W.  Haig-Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  the 
Charterhouse.  Rev.  R.  S.  de  Courcy  Laffian,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Chelten- 
ham College.    Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Harrow  School. 

Hon.  Secretary :  •  W.  G.  Lipscomb,  M.A.,  L^niversity  College  School, 
London. 

Ron,  Treasurer  :  de  V.  Payen  Payne,  King's  College  School,  Wimbledon 
Common. 

Chairman  of  Committee  :  F.  Storr,  B.  A.,  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

F.  W. 
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In  common  parlances  the  phrase  "  Commercial  Education  "  is  loosely 
used  as  covering  a  number  of  quite  different  things.  First,  it  may  signify 
the  evening  classes,  in  such  subjects  as  book-keeping,  typewriting,  and 
commercial  arithmetic,  which  youths  and  young  women  attend  in  in- 
creasini?  numbers  in  all  industrial  countries,  with  a  view  to  better  equip- 
ping themselves  in  the  technical  qualifications  of  clerkship.  Secondly 
the  phrase  may  mean  a  sort  of  secondary,  or  intermediate  training,  the  • 
curriculum  of  which  is  exclusively  occupied  with  "  modem "  studiee  \ 
and  is  so  devised  as  at  any  rate  "  not  to  spoil  a  lad  for  business  life 
by  filling  his  mind  with  a  lot  of  things  which  will  be  of  no  use  to 
him  afterwards."  In  German-speaking  countries  and  in  Scandinavia 
''  modem "  secondary  education  of  this  type  has  recently  made  im- 
portant strides.  The  "  Realsohulen  "  are  a  principal  cause  of  German 
success  in  modem  commerce.  Something  is  being  done  in  this  direc- 
tion in  our  own  country,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  England 
the  phrase  "commercial  education"  still  suffers  from  rather  sordid 
associations.  It  is  often  rather  a  cry  of  angry  protest  against  mis- 
placed and  mechanical  kinds  of  classical  education,  than  the  mark 
of  any  very  definite  achievement  in  the  direction  of  educational  re- 
form. In  the  mouths  of  some  who  use  it,  it  rather  implies  active 
dislike  of  Latin  grammar  than  a  clear  conception  of  some  alternative 
discipline.  In  England,  this  kind  of  "  commercial  education  ''  often 
enjoys  the  conventional  epithet  "sound,"  but  it  is  apt  to  be  more 
attractive  in  a  prospectus  than  adequate  to  the  purpose  which  it  is 
supposed  to  have  in  view.  "Modem"  secondary  education,  if  it  is 
to  hold  its  own  against  a  good  classical  education,  needs  to  be  very 
good  indeed.  It  has  still  to  make  its  tradition.  It  has  still  to  think 
out  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  curriculum.  It  has  still  to 
improve  its  methods  of  teaching,  especially  in  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages.  But  it  will  indisputably  play  a  great  part  in  the  future.* 
Thirdly,  the  expression  "commercial  education"  is  used  in  yet  a 
different,  and  even  higher,  sense,  viz.,  the  highly  specialised  training 
which,  coming  as  the  crown  of  a  broad  secondary  education,  aims  at 
doing  the  work,  to  quote  Mr.  Brereton's  phrase,  of  a  commercial  WooU 
wich  or  Sandhurst. 

Each  of  these  grades  or  types  of  commercial  education  is  receiving 
at  the  present  time  increasingly  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
of  governments,  and  of  eduoational  authorities,  in  all  countries  to  which 
commercial  prosperity  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  The  trend  of 
opinion  and  of  natioinal  activities  is  now  so  definitely  in  a  commercial 
direction  that  education  is  naturaUy  being  so  adjusted  as  the  better  to 

•  Reference  may  here  be  made  to  a  paper  by  the  present  writer  on  "  The 
ReaUchulen  of  Berlin^  and  their  henring  on  Qiieftions  of  Secondary  and  Coiii" 
mercial  Education"  printed  in  tiie  "  Special  Rajwrto  on  Educational 
Subjer*.g,"  J 896-7.     (London,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode). 
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serve  commercial  ends.  But  it  has  already  become  clear  that  the  three 
objects  defined  above  are  entirely  distinct ;  that  they  call  for  different 
treatment,  different  kinds  of  teachers,  different  methods  of  organisation 
and  supply;  and  that  nothing  but  confusion  and  waste  result  from 
attempts  to  mix  them  up  or  combine  them. 

The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to  describe  certain  efforts  which  are 
being  made  on  tte  continent  of  Europe  to  provide  the  higbest  grade  of 
commercial  education— the  kind  of  advanced  and  specialised  training 
which  a  young  doctor  gets  at  the  ho^itals,  a  young  lawyer  in  the  lectures 
provided  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  at  a  theolo- 
gical college,  and  a  young  publicist  at  the  celebrated  Ecole  Libre  des 
Science  Politiquea  in  Paris,  or  at  our  own  School  of  Eioonomics  and 
Political  Science  in  London.     Whether,  indeed,  these  analogies  hold 
good,  is  a  subject  of  controversy.     Some  of  the  most  eminent  leaden 
of  commercial  enterprise,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  deny 
that  any  school  of  commerce  can  make  a  man  of  business,  Just  as 
the  headmasters  of  some  great  secondary  schools  in  England  (though 
not  elsewhere)  question  whether  any  training  school  can  make  a  com- 
petent man  into  a  better  teacher.     Some  of  the  pros  and  cons  in  this 
discussion  are  stated  below ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  fact  of  France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  not   tiy  speA  of 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan,  ali 
showing  a  steadily  increajKng  interest  in  this  highest  iM'anch  of  com- 
mercial education,  is  at  least  an  indication  of  its  importance  under 
the  changing  conditions  of  international  trade. 

II. 

The  Institut  Sup^rieur  de  Commerce  at  Antwerp  aims  at  being  a 
University  for  the  future   merchant   and  at  the  special  training  of 
those  to  whom   the  consular  service  of  the  country  will  ultimately 
be  entrusted.     It  is  a  public  institution.     It  is  under  the  inspection 
of  the  State.     Its  Professors  are  Civil  Servants.     The  Belgian  Govern- 
ment pays  three-quarters  of   its  annual  cost  and   the   Municipality 
of  Antwerp  the  rest.     The  latter  is  responsible  for  the  erection  and 
up-keep  of  the  buildings,  and  for  its  equipment.    The  annual  subsidy 
of  the  Stat©  amounts  to  £1,800;  that  of  the  Municipality  to  £600, 
The  spacious  new  buildings,  to  which  the  Institute  has  lately  been 
transferred,  have  cost  the  City  of  Antwerp  £20,000.     In  Novembe/; 
1897,  when  I  visited  the  institution,  by  permission  of  the  Belgiai* 
Minister  for  Trade  and  Labour,  and  of  Dr.  Grandgaignage,  its  diJ 
tinguished  director,   its  students  numbered  233.     Of  these  no  less 
than  90  were  foreigners,  the  Belgian  Government  welcoming  students 
from  other  countries,  and  finding  that  the  associations  thus  formed 
are   indirectly   helpful   to   the   furtherance   of    Belgian   trade.     Tbe 
Institute  has  a  staff  of  fourteen  professors,  and  two  R^petiteurs  or 
Assistants,  exclusive  of  the  Director,  who  himself  takes  a  small  but 
important  part  in  the  instruction.     The  normal  course  extends  over 
two  years,   but  a  supplemei^tary,  though  optional,  yeir's/work  bs* 
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recently  been  added  to  the  curriculum.  Each  student  pays  a  fee  of 
about  £10  for  the  first  year,  and  of  about  £12  for  the  second.  These 
fees  go  towards  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  professors.  The  com- 
plete first  year's  course  includes  the  following  subjects :  — ^First  and 
foremost,  the  routine  of  a  merchant's  office,  including  practical  in- 
struction in  advanced  commercial  arithmetic,  rates  of  exchange, 
average  and  marine  assurance,  bills  of  lading,  the  execution  of  charter- 
parties,  calculation  of  the  values  of  foreign  weights  and  measures, 
and  commercial  correspondence  in  various  languages ;  next,  the  his- 
tory of  commercial  products,  political  economy  and  statistics,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  geography,  the  elements  of  commercial  law, 
with  the  following  modern  languages: — German,  English,  Dutch 
(obligatory  on  Belgian  students),  and  either  Spanish,  Italian  or 
Russian.  The  second  year's  course  carries  forward  the  instruction  of 
the  above  subjects  to  a  higher  stage,  laying  special  stress  on  coin- 
mercial  law,  and  on  the  study  of  tariffs,  and  adding  a  weekly  p»actical 
discourse  designed  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  main  regulating 
conditions  of  modern  shipbuilding. 

The  students  fall  into  two  categories — ^those  who  enter  their  names  for 
certain  subjects  only,  and  those  who  undertake  the  full  course.     The 
latter  form  the  majority.    They  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  for 
entrance,  the  subjects  being  a  composition  in  French;  a  translation 
from  French  into  English  and  German ;  physical  geography ;  the  out- 
lines of  universal  history  (a  special  period  being  announced  beforehand) ; 
commercial  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  bookkeeping ;  the  elements 
of  algebra  and  geometry ;  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry ;  com- 
mercial law  and  political  economy.    The  entrance  examination  is  held 
once  a  year,  early  in  October,  and  is  conducted  by  a  Board  nominated  by 
the  Minister  of  Trade.  No  one  is  advised  to  present  himself  for  admission 
under  the  age  of  17.    Students,  who  have  passed  the  leaving  examination 
in  a  recognised  Belgian  secondary  school,  or  have  obtained  the  leaving 
certificate  in  a  German  secondary  school  with  a  nine  years*  course,  are 
excused  from  the  entrance  examination,  provided  that  their  leaving 
or  other  certificate  shows  that  they  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
all  the  subjects  above  named.     Thus  the  work  of  the  Institute  bases 
itself  upon  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education,  to   be  previously 
obtained    by   the    student    in    a   good    secondary    school.      Students 
coming  from  classical  schools  have   to  pass   the  entrance  examina- 
tion in  bookkeeping,  political  economy,  commercial  law,  arithmetic, 
and  chemistry.    These  regulations  may  be  modified  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students.     Attached  to  the  Institute  is  a  preparatory  course,  in  which 
those  who  so  desire  can  obtain,  at  a  fee  of  £4,  special  preparation  for  the 
entrance  test.    This  course  lasts  from  Easter  to  the  beginning  of  August. 
The  student  who  has  passed  the  entrance  examination  is  recognised  as 
an  ^levc  de  premiere  aim^.     At  the  end  of  the  year  he  has  to  undergo 
an  examen  de  passage,  which  is  conducted  by  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Institute.    At  intervals  throughout  the  year  the  students  are  tested  by 
or^i  and  written  examinations,  and  the  results  of  these  frequent  tests 
nrc?  reckoned  into  the  aggregate  of  marks  obtained  in  the  annual  exami- 
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nations.  The  scales  of  marks  awarded  in  the  examinations  are  given  in 
the  Appendix.     In  the  case  of  the  "examen  de  passage,"  and  of  the 
"  examen  de  sortie,"  a  student's  place  is  fixed  by  averaging  the  place  won 
hy  him  in  the  examination  itself  and  in  the  aggregate  of  the  examina- 
tions held  during  the  twelve  months  preceding.    It  is  strongly  felt  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Institute  to  be  undesirable  to  place  a  student 
according  to  the  result  of  a  single  examination.    His  work  during  the 
whole  year  is  taken  into  account,  and  this  .arrangement  has  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  student's  industry  and  application.     At  the  end  of  the 
student's  second  year  comas  tihe  severe  final  test — -the  Examen  de  Sortie. 
The  Board  of  Examiners  in  this  case  is  nominated  by  the  Grovernment 
and  MunicipAlity,  but  always  includes  some  representative  of  the  teach- 
ing staff.     To  show  how  practical  is  the  point  of  view  taken  in  the 
examination,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  last  year  the  Board  of 
Examiners  included  a  retired  Consul-Oeneral,  who  has  served  Belgimn 
with  distinction  in  many  coimtries ;  one  of  the  moet  eminent  of  the  mer- 
chants in  Antwerp  engaged  in  foreign  trade,and  anotiheir  very  well  known 
merchant    who    himself  writes  with  authority  on  economic  questions. 
The  first  of  these  three  gentlemen  waa  specially  chosen  in  order  to 
judge  the  candidates'  fitness  for  consular  appointments.    The  second  was 
specially  chosen  to  conduct  the  examination  in  business  knowledge, 
while  the  third  was  appointed  with  special  reference  to  the  examination  in 
practical  political  economy.     With  these  three  examiners  were  asso- 
ciated a  professor  from  the  University  of  Brussels,  and  three  professors 
from  the  staff  of  the  Institute  itaelf.     This  is  a  strong  board — strong 
alike  in  practical  knowledge  and  in  academic  qualification.     It  awards 
to  the  candidates  who  are  successful  in  the  final  examination,  diplomas 
of  merit  (diplomes  de  capacity).     But  these  diplomas  are  not  lightly 
given.     Last  year  two-thirds  of  the  candidates  for  the  diplomas  were, 
as  we  should  say,  *'  ploughed."     Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  standard  high.     I  myself  heard  some  of  the  students 
grumble  at  the  rejection  of  a  number  of  industrious  students  who,  as 
they  thought,  had  deserved  success.     But  the  professors  are  resolutely 
in  favour  of  confming  the  diploma  of  the  Institute  to  those  who  are 
both  industrious  and  clever.     "  We  do  not  want  to  give  our  diplomas 
to  bookworms,  however  plodding,"  I  heard  one  of  them  say ;  "  we  re- 
quire difiFtinct  promise  of  business  faculty,  as  well  as  a  high  standard 
of  knowledge."     There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  right.     The  reputa- 
tion of  the  Institute  will  ultimately  depend  on  their  tenacity  in  main- 
taining the  standard.     Otherwise,  its  diplomas  will  come  to  mean  very 
little — possibly  worse  than  little — in  the  practical  world  of  trade. 

Already  the  diplomas  are  highly  valued  by  business  men.  The  fact 
that  they  are  awarded  by  a  Board  of  Examiners,  thus  combining  prac- 
tical knowledge  with  academic  distinction,  adds  to  their  prestige.  They 
confer  the  title  of  "  Licenci6  en  Sciences  commerciales,"  and  this,  in 
a  land  where  badges  of  honour  are  not  lightly  esteemed,  is  perhaps  of 
more  account  in  the  Belgian  work-a-day  world  than  it  would  be  in 
London.  Another  and  very  real  advantage  conferred  by  the  diploma  is 
that  it  qualifies  the  student  to  obtain  one  of  the  travelling  scholarships 
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awarded  by  the  GovemmeTit  in  order  to  encourage  commercial  inquiry 
and  report.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  system. 
The  State  makes  an  annual  grant  of  £1,800  a  year  to  provide  these  tra- 
velling scholarships  (Bourses  de  voyage) — travelling  studentships  for 
commercial  research,  as  they  may  bo  called.  This  form  of  subsidy, 
which  is  additional  to  the  annual  grant  made  to  the  Institute,  has  been 
imitated  by  the  Frenoh  Govemmemt.  The  object  of  the  travelling 
studentships  is  to  enable  young  men  to  extend  their  practical  knowledge 
of  commercial  life  to  that  of  non-European  countries.  The  studentships 
are  worth  £200  or  £250  a  year,  according  to  the  country  which  the 
stud<en.t  chooses  to  visdt.  It  is  impartanit  that  the  money  value  of 
theee  research  fltudentships  should!  be  large.  Otherwise  they  do  not 
enable  the  holders  to  undertake  journeys  which,  though  costly  at  the 
time,  may  lead  to  the  developmenrt^  «f  lucrative  markets.  They 
are  tenable  for  three  years.  Students  holding  these  scholarships 
have  gone,  in  former  years,  to  the  Cape,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Brazil,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  China,  Japan,  British 
India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  a  condition  attached 
to  these  "prize  fellowships  for  commercial  research"  that 
the  holder  should  at  half-yearly  intervals  report  to  the  Belgian 
Government  as  to  openings  for  Belgian  trade.  In  Antwerp  I  heard  that 
the  results  of  tlhis  system  were  regarded  as  highly  satisfacftoory.  The 
Belgian  (Jovemment  means  to  have  skilled  outposts  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  watching  and  reporting  upon  the  course  of  trade.  Most  of  the 
young  men  who  started  by  holding  these  travelling  scholarships  have 
remained  in  business  in  the  countries  upon  which  they  were  originally 
sent  to  report.  They  find  and  seize  business  openings  there.  Some 
have  been,  or  are.  Consuls  or  Vice-Consuls  for  Belgium  at  Calcutta, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Buenos  Ayres,  Odessa,  and  Yokohama.  The 
scheme  is  intended  to  have  a  close  bearing  on  the  future  of 
the  Belgian  Consular  Service.  Most  of  the  Belgian  Consuls  of 
the  future  will  be  trained  at  the  Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce 
at  Antwerp.  The  third  year  of  study  there — ^now  just  introduced — 
will  be  one  of  the  chief  entrances  to  consular  life,  but  the  Government 
properly  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  free  selection  for  consular 
vacancies,  in  case  it  thinks  well  to  appoint  an  engineer,  or  other  expert, 
trained  elsewhere.  In  short,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Belgian 
Government  has  resolved  to  create  a  highly  trained  commercial  consular 
service  to  act  as  an  Intelligence  Department  for  Belgian  trade.  In  the 
Common  Room  of  the  Institute  I  he«rd  a  professor  read  aloud,  from  a 
report  prepared  by  a  former  student,  a  list  of  the  wares  which  it 
behoved  Belgian  traders  to  have  ready  for  sale  along  the  new  line  of 
railroad  in  course  of  conatruotdon  by  the  Egyptian  Government  into  the 
Soudan. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  such  Higher  Com- 
mercial Institutes,  as  that  of  Antwerp,  are  likely  to  do  a  valuable 
work  in  training  men  who  will  be  eminently  fitted  to  write  on  com- 
mercial subjects  for  the  Press.  The  function  of  the  Special  Corre- 
spondent is  becoming  increasingly  important.  The  courses  at  the 
1396.  ^^ 
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Institute  are  well  adapted  to  give  a  young  man  the  kind  of  general 
knowledge  of  trade  questions  which  would  best  fit  him  (if  he  posaesses 
the  journalistic  faculty  to  start  with)  for  the  duties  of  a  Special  Corre- 
spondent commissioned  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  trade  opeir 
ings  in  new  or  distant  countries.  I  heard  at  Antwerp  that  a  young 
man,  who  has  recently  passed  through  the  Institute,  is  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  management  of  a  newspaper  which  pays  special  atten- 
tion to  commercial  questions  and  to  the  development  of  new  maiiets 
for  Belgian  goods. 

Besides  those  who  are  undertaking  the  full  course,  other  students  are 
allowed,  on  what  is  called  "  Inscription  Speciale,"  to  take  one  or  more  of 
the  various  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  programme.  These 
"  occasional  students  "  are  not  required  to  pass  ajiy  examination,  nor 
of  course  are  they  entitled  to  sit  for  the  diploma.  They  pay  for  each 
course,  with  the  exception  mentioned  below,  a  fee  of  30  francs,  reduced 
to  15  francs  in  case  of  renewal.  These  students  are  admitted  at  any 
period  of  the  course.  For  the  ''  Bureau  Coumieraial  " — ^the  course  d 
instruction  in  business  knowledge  which  is  the  pivot  oi  the  educational 
work  of  the  Institute— they  pay  £i  a  year.  But  no  student  may  enter 
for  the  "  Bureau  Commercial "  unless  he  takes  at  least  four  other  courses 

of  either  year. 

The  courses  begin  in  the  second  week  of  October  in  each  year.   There 
are  three  vacations— the  firsit  from  24th  December   to   5th  or  6th 
January,  the  second  extending  from  the  Monday  in  Holy  Week  to  the 
Tuesday  sen'night  after  Easter,  and  the  "long"  from  August  15th  to 
the  second  Tuesday  m  October.     The  lectures  are  given  in  French.  The 
work  of  the  Bureau  Commercial  is  conducted  in  the  principal  modem 
languages.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  good  knowledge    of    foreign 
tongues  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  courses.    Without  it^a 
student  would  get  little  advantage  from  the  Institution.     I  ira?  told  by 
one  of  the  professors  that  an  ordinary  English  boy  would  faU  m  the 
entrance  examination  in  foreign  languages.     Not  that  my  ^^J^^''' 
thought  by  any  means  that  the  Englishman  is  naturally    ill-fitted  lo 
the  study  of  living  languages.     There  is  indeed  abundant  proof 
the  contrary.     But  he  maintained,  and  doubtless  with  good  reaso  , 
that  the  ordinary  methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages  in  use 
most  English  schools  are  behind  the  time.     Happily  there  are  many 
signs  of  reform,  and  the  Modem  Language  Association  is  ^^^^P^^^^^' 
ward  a  movement  which  may  revolutionise  the  position  <^  "^^  ^ 
language-teaching  in  our  schools.     There  is  great  and  urgent  n 
for   this  reform.       It  is  the  foundation  of  the  best  preparation  t 
modem  commercial  life.     Without  it,  much  other  commercial  teac  - 
ing    will    be      comparatively    fruitless.      Belgium,    Germany,    *^ 
Scandinavia  have  much  to  teach  us  in  this  matter.  What  is  really  wanted 
is  the  training  of  a  much,  laj^er  number  of  highly  skilled  and  WgW 
educated  English  teachers  of  modem  languages.    Many  such  are  (ilrea^y 
working  in  our  schools — ^but  we  need  far  more,  and  we  also  «€«" 
higher  standard  of  public  expectation  in  the  matter  of  foreign  langi^^g^ 
teachinc:.     Other  countries  have  shot  ahead  of  us  in  this  brannfl  <^ 
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education.  They  have  found  that  foreigners  cannot  do  the  work  so  well 
aa  their  own  people  can,  if  the  latter  are  properly  trained.  But  the 
training  is  an  arduous  and  costly  business,  aiid  it  req^ui^-es,  as  an  essen- 
tial  pre-condition,  a  high  standard  of  general  culture  in  the  teacher. 
An  ill-educated  man  cannot  master  the  principles  on  which  all  good 
language-teaching  depends.  Of  tlie  bearing  of  the  good  teaching  of 
modern  languages  on  our  commercial  interests  it  is  hardly  jieo^^SJ^T 
to  say  much.  The  need  e-xplains  itself.  Our  Consular  reports  fre- 
quently deplore  the  inferiority  of  the  average  English  coi^mercial 
traveller  in  the  use  of.  foreign  tongues.  To  quote  only  one  of  these, 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Powell,  H.M.  Consul  at  Stettin,  in  his  report  of  October 
21st,  1897,  thus  alludes  to  the  question:  — 

"How  many  British  boys  on  leaving  school  or  the  uniyersities  to  face  life 
in  a  business  which  is  world-wide,  can  speak  with  fluency  or  even  tolerably 
any  language  other  than  their  own?  Th^y  have — it  is  true — a  certain  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  whioh  Is  very  useful,  and  a  smattering  of  Greek,  which  is 
useful  probably  for  the  Church  or  in  the  learned  professions  alone,  but  could 
they  proceed  to  Franco  or  Germany  or  Spain  and  be  able  to  make  themselves 
understood  ? 

"  Undoubtedly  the  far  greater  majority  of  British  lads  on  the  completion  of 
their  education  l^ecome  what  is  vaguely  termed  men  of  business,  and  at  the 
present  day  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  carrying  on  of  that  business 
against  the  keen  competition — which,  owing  to  European  peace,  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  foreign  lands  during  the  last  twenty-five  years— that  we,  as 
'  a  nation  of  merchants,'  should  be  able  to  deal  with  our  customers  in  their 
own  tongues,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
youth  of  Great  Britain  rfiould  be  instructed  for  the  most  part  in  living 
languages."* 

Elsewhere  in  the  present  volume  the  wider  bearings  of  this  educational 
question  are  discussed.  It  is  not  only  for  commercial  reasons  that  first- 
rate  teaching  of  modem  languages  is  needed  in  secondary  schools.  The 
purely  intellectual  as  well  as  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  seem 
to  call  for  it.  But  for  commercial  purposes  it  i©  obviously  an  urgent 
need.  And  this,  not  merely  in  order  that  our  commercial  travellers  may, 
as  has  been  humorously  said,  excel  in  "  the  arts  of  solicitation,"  but  that 
our  men  of  business  generally  may  enjoy  those  facilities  for  at  once 
divinin<T  the  needs  of  foreign  customers,  and  for  studying  the  industrial 
and  commercial  conditions  of  foreign  countries  in  foreign  newspapers, 
books  and  reports,  which  are  increasingly  indispensable  for  success  in 

modem  trade.  ,    .    .      .  .      . 

The  growing  stress  of  the  competitive  struggle  is  forcing  merchants 
to  shake  themselves  free  from  a  good  deal  of  old  routine.  They  have 
to  put  more  brain  than  heretofore  into  certain  parts  of  the  busmess 
of  distribution,  which,  under  older  conditions,  could  be  left  more  or 
less  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  or  to  the  discretion  of  distant  agents. 
The  manufacturer  for  export  (or  the  merchant  who  virtually  directs 
him  by  explicit  orders)  haa  to  picture  to  himself  more  vividly  than 
before  the  actual  conditions  under  which  his  goods  will  be  offered  tor 
sale  in  each  of  a  number  of  distant  countries.     He  has  to  think  out 
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beforehand  the  point-of-view  of  the. remote  customers  whom  he  wiBhes 
to  attract.     He  haiB  to  project  himself  in  imagination  into  a  number 
of  far-off  markets  and  to  adjust  his  plans  to  their  whims  and  tradi- 
tional prejudices.     He  has  to  pack  his  goods  as  his  customers  are 
likely  to  prefer  them  packed.      He  has  to  design  his  goods  and  his 
advertisements  so  as  to  appeal  to  their  fancies.     He  needs,  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  that  faculty  of  imagination  by  which,  as  Adam  Smith 
said,   "  We  place  ourselves  in  another  man's  situation,    enter  as  it 
were  into  his  body  and  become  in  a  measure  him,  and  thence  form 
some  idea  of  his  sensations  and  even  feel  something  which,  though 
weaker  in  degree,  is  not  altogether  unlike  them."      In  other  words, 
the  successful  exporter  to  distant  markets  needs  a  realistic  imagina- 
tion.    At  school,  therefore,  his  imagination  should  be  stimulated  and 
trained,  not,  however,  by  attempts  to  make  him  prematurely  realise 
commercial  conditions,  but  by  Ihe  searching  and  appropriate  discip- 
line of  a  liberal  education.     The  latter,  if  it  is  rightly  administered, 
will   give  him  precision  of  thought,  accuracy  of  observation  and  exact- 
ness in  expression  without  at  the  same  time  inducing  inertness  or 
insensibility  of  imagination.    The  power  of  putting  yourself  at  another 
person's  point  of  view  is  as  capable  of  development  by  skilful  train- 
ing as  is  the  power  of  casting  figures  or  of  handling  a  cricket  bat. 
.  A  boy  who  has  been  taught  at  school  vividly  to  realise  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  or  of  the  struggle  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  will  find  himself  in   after  life  more  able  to  picture  to 
himself  the  actual  conditions  of  distant  markets  in  China  or  on  the 
Congo  than  if  he  had  been  brought  up  on  the  meagre  fare  of  short- 
hand and  mere  cram-books  of  commercial  geography.     The  longer 
way  round  is  often  the  shortest  in  the  end.     What  he  needs  io  learn 
is  the  habit  of  taking  the  necessary  trouble  to  acquire  the  exact  know- 
ledge of  remote  conditions  upon  which  his  imagination  has  to  plaj. 
While  fortifying  his  powers  of  imagination  on  the  one  hand,  we  have 
to  drill  him  into  the  habit  of  steadying  his  imagination  by  the  neces- 
sary ballast  of  laboriously  acquired  facts.     This  is  what  he  will  get 
by  the  best  kind  of  training  at  a  good  secondary  school.     And  then, 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  he  will   be  able  to  avail  himself  of 
opportunities  for  acquiring  precise  knowledge  of  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  foreign  markets  under  which  his  various  ventures  will 
be  carried  on.     But  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  on  acquiring 
and  deepening  this  knowledge  all  through  his  commercial  life.    Hence 
he  will  need  the  intellectual  habit  of  finding  out  things  for  himself, 
of  quickly  grasping   opportunities  for   extending  his  knowledge,  of 
using  books  of  reference  and  travel  not  mechanically  and  lethargically, 
but  with  ready  power  of  applied  imagination.     And,  in  order  to  do 
this,  he  will  require  the  trained  faculty  of  learning  new  languages,  at 
any  .rate  up  to  the  point  which  will  give  him  access  to  the  necessary 
literature. 

Thus,  the  true  foundation  for  commercial  instruction  is  to  be 
laid  in  the  efficient  secondary  school,  but  experience  is  showing 
more  clearly  every  day,  that  if  the  modem  secondary  school  is  to  turn 
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out  the  right  kind  of  material  for  the  higher  ranks  of  modern  business 
life,  it  must  give  a  good  general  education,  and  not  be  driven  or 
tempted  into  the  fallacy  of  premature  specialisation  in  subjects  which 
a  boy  may  indeed  "  cram  up  "  (an  industrious  boy  can  be  got  to  "  cram 
up"  anything),  but  which  are  imsuitable  for  his  age,  and  themselves 
crowd  out  other  and  more  appropriate  forms  of  intellectual  discipline. 

This  may  be  the  best  place  to  »report  on  what  I  heard  in  Antwerp 
about  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  foreign  students  who  have 
attended  the  Institute.  The  Belgians  are  all  necessarily  good  linguists. 
I'he  geographical  position  of  their  country  compels  them  to  be  so,  and  the 
excellent  instruction  in  modern  languages  given  by  the  Belgian  secon- 
diary  sohoola  greatly  develops  their  linguistic  aptitude.  The  Russian 
students  at  Antwerp  are  some  of  them  very  poor,  but  very  industrious. 
They  often  earn  a  few  francs  a  day  b^  retailing  the  substance  of  the 
eiirly  lectures  to  students  who  are  themselves  too  laay  to  get  up  in 
time  to  hear  them.  It  may  be  explained,  in  passing,  that  the  first 
lesson  always  begins  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Germans, 
though  not  always  clever,  are  invariably  eager  and  keen.  "  If  I  look 
round  my  class,"  a  professor  said  to  me,  *^  and  mark  the  most  indus- 
trious face,  it  is  nearly  always  the  facer  of  a  German."  The  Belgians 
and  Germans  are  very  keen  about  commercial  advancement,  and  have 
ihi'own  themselves  into  commercial  life  with  the  keenness  and 
enthusiasm  which  lead  to  success  in  any  branch  of  study.  Of  late 
years,  there  has  only  been  one  English  ** regular"  student  at  the  Insti- 
tute. He  went  through  the  first  year  and  did  very  well.  But,  during 
the  summer  vacation  between  his  first  and  second  year  of  study,  an 
insurance  olHce  in  Manchester  offered  him  a  post,  which  he  accepted, 
and  thus  he  never  completed  his  full  course  at  the  Institute. 


Ill 

The  Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce  at  Antwerp  is  under  the  direct 
supervision,  not  of  the  Belgian  Education  Department,  but  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  It  has  not  always  been  so.  Owing  to  successive  changes  in 
the  organisation  of  the  Belgian  Departments  of  State,  the  Institute 
has  passed  under  the  charge  of  various  offices,  but  it  haa  now  settled 
definitely  under  that  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
just  as  the  Higher  Agricultural  Schools  a^re  imder  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  found  on  all  hands  an  agree- 
ment that  this  is  the  best  plan.  It  is  said  to  bring  the  Institute  into 
close  conntction  with  practical  men  of  business.  The  primary  object 
of  the  Institute  is  technical,  not  in  the  stricter  sense  educational. 
Its  severance  from  the  Education  Department  is  said,  by  those  who 
have  given  special  thought  to  the  matter,  to  have  guaranteed  to  the 
Institute  a  heaJthy  intimacy  with  commercial,  as  distinguished  from 
purely  educational,  interests.  There  is  a  general  desire  to  prevent 
its  work  from  becoming  mixed  up  or  confused  with  the  work  of  Even- 
ing Continuation  Schools,  or  of  Secondary  Education.  This  separa- 
tion is  held  to  be  for  the  good  of  both  sidea.     The  Institute  is 
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doing    work    of    a    kind    which    requires    fresh    and    very    special 
knowledge    of    commercial   needs    and    of    commercial    life.       Once 
cut     off    from    the    tendencies     of    commercial     circles,     it    might 
(it    is    said)    get    into    a   sort    of   educational    backwater.       Its   life 
and  growing  success  depend  on  the  support,  the  confidence,  and  the 
continuous  criticism  of  men  actively  engaged  in  commerce.    The  interest 
taken  in  education  in  Belgium  is  so  widespread  that  the  methods  of 
instruction  adopted  in  the  Institute  are  naturally  based  on  the  best 
principles  of  educational  science.     The  professors  are  trusted,   being 
experts  at  the  work.    The  inspection  is  wise  and  fair.    The  inspectors  do 
not  interfere  in  ^e  purely  educational  side  of  the  Institute's  work.  The 
Ministry  takes  counsel  from  experts  as  to  the  plans  of  study,  and  is  care- 
ful not  to  prescribe  what  is  educationally  impoesible.     Thus  the  care  for 
the  educational  interests  of  the  Institute  is  secured,  and  what  remainsr— 
the  care,  namely,  for  its  efficiency  according  to  commercial  sta^ndards,  is 
(it  is  held)   best  left  to  the  Ministry  whose  first  care  is  commerce.    It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  similar  view  is  taken  in  France,  where  the 
Schools  of  Commerce,  including  the  Ecole  de«  Hautes  Etudea  Com* 
merciales  at  Paris,  and  the  Ecoles  Sup^rieures  de  Commerce  at  Harve 
and  elsewhere,  are  under  the  supervision,  not  of  the  Education  Depart* 
ment,  but  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  The  same  tendency 
may  be  noted  in  the  different  States  of  Germany,  where  the  lower  grades 
of  technical  schools  are  not  under  the  care  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ments, but  of  the  Ministers  of  Trade  and  Industry.     It  should  be  added 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  friends  of  Technical  Education  think  that 
the  Intermediate  and  Lower  Technical  Institutes  get  more  funds  from 
the  State  under  the  present  arrangement  than  they  would  if  they  were 
massed  with  all  other  kinds  of  instruction  under  the  Education  Depart- 
ment.*    It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  this  arrangement  implies  for 
Its    success,    and    for    the    avoidance     alike     of     waste     of     money 
and  of  conflict  of  purpose,  close  concert  between  the  different  Depart- 
ments concerned,  and  the  existence,  among  the  public  at  large,  of 
a  high  standard  of  enlighteiiment  as  to  the  principles  of  educational 
admmistration.     It  is  because  German   manufacturers,   for  example, 
are  themselves  weU  informed  as  to  the  aims  and  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  thoroughly  convinced  by  personal  experience  of  the  value 
of  a  liberal   secondary   education,   that  they  cordially   support   the 
authorities  of  the  Higher  Technical  Institutes  in  requiring,  as  a  neces^ 
sary  condition  for  entrance,  the  leaving  certificate  from  a  tirst-rate 
secondary  school.      Were  there  any   distrust,    on   the  part  of  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers,  of  the  value  of  a  liberal  secondary  educa- 
tion     the    effect    of    giving    them    influence    over    the     course    of 
Kolessional  traming  might  be  the  framing  of  regulations  which  would 
indirectly  mduce  premature  speculation  in  the  schools  which  form 
studieT'"''^   ^"^    ^^^    institutes  for  higher  technical  and  professional 
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The  Director  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Grandgaignage,  who  courteously 
gave  me  much  valuable  information,  extracted  for  me  the  following 
statistics  froM  his  records  :  — 


Total  Number  of 

Students  in  the 

Institute. 


1                      Of  these  were 

{(t)  lielgian.s.            (/>)  of  foreign 

nationality. 

142 

1 

77 

166 

1 

81 

The  entrance  lists  for  the  session,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  had 
but  recently  begun,  were  not  yet  complete.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Institute  had  risen  to  255,  of  whom  22  were  in  their  third 
year.    Of  the  residue,  143  were  Belgians,  and  90  of  foreign  birth. 

It  may  be  of  interest  if  I  describe  some  of  the  lectures  which  I  was  per- 
mitted to  hear.  They  were  still  being  given  in  the  old  buildings  in  the 
Rue  de  Chene,  centrally  situated  but  quite  inadequate  to  the  present 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  Institution.  By  the  time,  however,  that 
these  words  are  printed,  the  Institute  will  have  moved  into  the  palatial 
building  recently  erected  for  it  by  theMunicipality-an  edifice  in  every  way 
well  phuined  for  the  work,  and  marking  by  the  dignity  of  its  elevation 
the  high  place  which  the  Institute  enjoys  in  the  public  life  of  Antwerp.* 
The  first  lecture  in  the  morning  was  given  by  Professor  William  Layton, 
the  Professor  of  English,  of  whose  kind  assistance  to  me  in  this  inquiry, 
both  at  the  time  of  my  visit  and  afterwards,  I  desire  here  to  make  fitting 
acknowledgments  Sixty-eight  students  were  present  at  tihe  lecture. 
About  ten  minutes  after  it  began,  a  r^petiteur  came  round  and  marked 
the  attendances.  The  professor  began  in  French.  He  said  he  would  read 
a  passage  from  the  commercial  intelligence  in  an  English  newspaper. 
Producing  a  cutting  from  the  Times,  he  read  aloud  that  "  a  large  con- 
tract, for  the  supply  of  20,000  tons  of  best  colliery-screened  Monmouth- 
shire steam  coal  had  recently  been  placed  at and  that  great  in- 
terest had  been  excited  in  the  trade  at  the  size  of  the  order."  He  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  market  quotations  for  different  kinds  of  coal.  A 
student  was  then  called  upon  to  translate  into  French  the  dictated  pas- 
sage, which  had  been  taken  down  in  English.  The  whole  lesson, 
which  formed  part  of  the  first  year's  course,  was  an  admirable  dis- 
quisition on  the  meaning  of  a  large  number  of  technical  terms  used  in 
English  trade,  and  on  their  equivalents  in  French.  After  thoroughly 
working  through  such  a  course,  a  young  Belgian  or  German  would 


*  Tlie  plans  of  the  new  building  can  be  seen  at  the  Education  Department 
Library.  They  include  a  large  lecture  theatre,  numerous  class  rooms,  a 
museum  of  products,  and  a  Director's  house* 
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have  much  less  difficulty  In  understanding  the  commercial  intelli- 
gence in  an  English  newspaper  than  if  he  had  to  rely  on  the  best  of 
dictionaries. 

The  next  lecture  was  on  Civil  Law.  The  professor  began  by  slowly 
dictating  some  notes,  which  were  taken  down  by  the  whole  class — ^about 
89  in  number.  He  then  broke  out  into  an  animated  and  interesting 
address,  listened  to  with  much  attention  by  the  students,  on  the  Belgian 
law  of  domicile,  on  the  position  of  aliens  in  Belgium,  on  naturalisation, 
and  on  the  right  of  expelling  strangers  who  were  suspected  of  fomenting 
civil  disturbance.  The  students  were  diligent  in  taking  notes.  They 
looked  mostly  of  about  18  to  20  years  of  age,  some  older.  Here  and 
there  was  a  young  fellow  in  militsiry  uniform.  On  this  point  I  may 
say  that  the  law  of  military  service  has  no  such  influence  on  the  number 
attending  the  Antwerp  Institute,  as  I  was  informed  in  Paris  was  the  case 
in  the  French  Eooles  Sup^rieures  de  Commerce.  In  France,  a  young 
man  who  gains  the  diploma  of  a  recognised  E  cole  Sup^rieure  de  Com- 
merce is  now  excused  two  out  of  three  years  of  compulsory  military 
service.*  And  I  was  told  by  many  oompebentobservera  in  Paris  that  this 
new  privilege  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  increased  popularity  of 
the  French  higher  schools  of  commerce.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in 
Antwerp.  In  Belgium,  it  is  true,  all  young  men  are  nominally  required 
to  serve  in  the  army,  but  in  point  of  fa^t  only  about  one  in  eleven 
draws  an  unlucky  number  in  the  ballot.  A  parent  can  indeed  insure 
against  his  son's  drawing  an  unlucky  number  by  pledging  a  sum  of  £64 
(1,600  francs).  Those  few  students  at  the  Institute  who  are  actually 
attending  its  courses  of  instruction  diuing  their  period  of  military 
service  are  virtually  exempted  by  the  Government  from  the  more  arduous 
part  of  their  military  duties.  They  have,  it  is  true,  to  answer  to  their 
name  at  roll  call  in  barracks  once  a  day,  to  wear  imiform  and  to  take 
part  in  the  autumn  manoeuvres.  But  otlierwise  they  are  excused 
real  service  with  the  colours.  And  if  a  private  in  the  army,  after  thus 
serving  and  studying  at  the  same  time,  comes  out  high  in  the  final  exami- 
nation, he  may  look  with  some  confidence  to  getting  a  good  place  from 
the  Government.  For  example,  a  young  man  who  recently  studied  at 
the  Instituie  undcvr  these  conditions  has  been  given  by  the  Government 
a  consular  appointment  in  Japan.  But,  though  the  terms  of  military 
service  are  thus  mitigated  in  the  case  of  those  students  who  have  drawn 
aix  unlucky  number  in  the  ballot,  these  alleviations  do  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  count  for  much  in  increasing  the  number  of  Belgian  students  at 
the  Antwerp  School.  Foreign  students,  hoAvever,  from  Russia  and  Italy, 
who  succeed  in  winning  the  diploma,  arc  exempted  by  their  Governments 
from  some  part  of  their  military  service. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  at  the 
Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce  at  Antwerp  is  that  which  is  known  as 
the  Bureau  Commercial.    On  this  branch  converge  the  various  courses 
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of  theoretical  teaching.  It  aims  at  introducing  the  student,  in  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  two  years,  to  all  the  usual  incidents  encountered  in 
the  course  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  practical  from  first  to  last.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  Institute  attempts  to  reproduce  what  one  may  call  the 
stage  properties  of  commercial  life.  There  are  no  rooms  elaborately 
furnished  like  the  office  of  a  commercial  house— no  facsimiles  of  the 
furniture  and  equipment  of  a  merchant's  office.  In  Paris,  indeed,  there 
is  a  "  Business  College,"  as  the  Americans  would  call  it,  whioh  does  make 
in  its  advortisements  a  great  show  of  these  accessories.  But  this  is  not 
one  of  the  Higher  Commercial  Schools  to  which  this  paper  refers.  I 
found  that  the  graver  supporters  of  commercial  education  were  more 
than  a  little  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  is  prudent  to  attempt  to  com- 
bine even  the  appearance  of  such  realistic  methods  with  serious  and  sysr- 
tematic  instruction.  It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  doing  so  came  from 
America,  and  it  is  of  such  an  American  school  of  commerce  that  R.  L. 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne  made  their  amusing  travesty  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Wrecker,  But  nothing  of  this  kind  finds  a  place  in 
the  Institute  at  Antwerp.  The  work  done  in  the  Bureau  is  hard  and 
systematic,  and  has  nothing  in  it  approaching  to  educational  theatricals. 
And  yet,  in  a  true  sense,  it  is  what  the  Germans  oall  "  Ansohauungs- 
Unterricht,"  vivid,  real,  based  on  the  things  of  life.  It  aims  at 
presenting  the  whole  of  a  representative  variety  of  international  business 
transactions  from  their  start  to  their  finish.  And  the  matter  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  different  countries  is  discussed  and  dealt  with  in  the  language 
of  those  countries.  This  does  not  mean  that  merely  a  succession  of 
commercial  transactions  are  taken  in  turn  and  explained  to  the  students. 
The  course  is  carefully  graduated,  and  the  principles  of  commercial 
arithmetic,  of  calculation,  of  insurance  and  of  law  are  explained  sys- 
tematically in  orderly  sequence,  so  that  the  students  get  a  grasp  both  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  foreign  trade.  A  number  of  different  courses 
by  different  teachers  are  brought  into  concentration  on  this  point.  The 
lectures  on  the  history  of  commercial  products ;  those  on  commercial  his- 
tory and  geography ;  those  on  economics,  on  law,  on  tariffs,  and  to  some 
extent  the  classes  in  foreign  languages  are  in  large  measure  brought  into 
focus  on  this  course  as  the  pivot  round  which  the  whole  scheme  of  study 
turns.  The  details  of  the  course  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Here 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  students  are  first  familiarised,  by  an  exact- 
ing discipline,  with  the  more  difficult  branches  of  applied  commercial 
arithmetic.  These  initial  difficulties  mastered,  the  pupils  are  given  a 
carefully  graded  series  of  problems  so  designed  as  to  illustrate  the  normal 
operations  of  a  firm  engaged  in  extensive  foreign  trade.  It  is  at  this 
point — in  the  selection  of  what  Monsieur  Eugene  Lcautey,  in  his  admir- 
able book  on  Commercial  Education,  calls  "  les  operations  de  commerce 
fictif" — that  the  heaviest  demand  is  made  upon  the  good  sense  and 
educational  skill  of  the  teachers.  Of  these  details  of  their  work  I  am 
not  myself  able  or  competent  to  speak,  but  I  can  only  report  that  others, 
pOBsesaiiig  the  necessary  knowledge  and  authority,  have  passed  high 
commendations  on  the  way  in  which  this  difficult  task  has  been  ful- 
filled. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  "  Bureau  of  the  first  year,"  the  oourse 
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was  still  near  to  its  beginning.  The  class  met  in  a  large  room,  plainly 
furnished  with  office  desks.  Of  50  students  enrolled  for  this  class,  i'6 
were  present.  Each  year's  batch  of  students  is  divided  into  two  halvw 
for  the  Bureau.  The  one  I  visited  wa«  confined  to  Belgians,  the  forcigu 
students  being  taught  in  a  parallel  division  where  there  was  more 
dictation.  The  problem  was  concerned  with  a  purchase  of  San  Domingo 
coffee,  the  purchase  being  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  New  YorL 
It  involved  a  number  of  complicated  factors — commission,  insurance, 
freight,  etc.  Other  problems  followed.  After  a  few  words  of  ludd 
explanation,  the  student*  were  set  to  work  out  the  calculation  for  them- 
selves. Subsequently,  the  professor  gave  an  admirable  analysis  of  the 
problem  in  clear  and  logical  language,  the  students  following  him  with 
the  closest  attention.  They  did  the  work  in  pairs,  but  this  is  not 
permitted  in  the  actual  examinations.  The  professor  kindly  showed  me 
one  of  the  note-books  of  one  of  the  students  in  the  second  year.  I  wm 
struck  by  the  range  of  work  which  it  covered.  The  aim  of  his  first 
year's  teaching,  he  told  me,  is  to  compel  the  young  men  to  reckon 
in  an  exact,  rapid,  and  practical  manner.  In  the  later  part  of  the 
course,  the  simula.ted  operations  become  more  complex  and  difficult. 
Each  of  those  lessons  in  the  Bureau  lasts  for  two  hours,  and  evidently 
-oalls  for  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  I  subsequently  heard 
a*  lesson  on  commercial  products  given  to  the  second-year  students  of 
the  "  Bureau."  It  was  on  jute — a  careful  lesson  fully  illustrated  by 
specimens  and  diagrams. 

The  teaching  is  not  all  done  in  the  class  rooms.  The  visits  paid  by 
the  students  to  docLs  and  factories,  imder  tflie  guidance  of  the  pr<»- 
fessors,  and  with  other  expert  assistance,  are  said  to  be  very  useful. 
These  visits  are  not  confined  to  Antwerp,  but  embrace  a  number  of 
the  important  centres  of  Belgian  industry.  Exhibitions  are  also  used 
for  an  educational  purpose,  and  no  one  who  has  visited  the  more  im- 
portant recent  exhibitions  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  can  fail  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  way  in  which  their  admirably  classified  ccmtents 
lend  themselves  to  this  kind  of  use. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  curriculum  of  the  Institxite,  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  paper,  that  the  course  of  study  comprises  a 
great  number  of  different  subjects.  On  this  point,  I  gathered  in 
conversation  with  some  of  the  students  that  some  dissatisfaction  exists. 
Those  witli  whom  I  talked  considered  thai  there  were  too  many -sub- 
jects in  each  year's  >vork.  The  force  of  the  criticism  is  admitted  by 
some  of  the  professors.  It  is  possible  that  the  addition  of  a  third 
year  to  the  course  of  study  may  enable  tho  authorities  to  relieve  in 
some  measure  the  congestion  of  the  curriculum. 

IV. 

It  may  be  asked  from  what  ranks  in  Belgian  society  are  the  students 
of  the  Institute  chiefly  drawn?  Do  the  great  merchants  favour  the 
scheme  and  send  their  own  sons  to  receive  the  advantages  offered  by 
its  instruction?  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  March  14,  1898,  Sir 
Bernhard  Samuelson,  who  speaks  with  the  highest  authority  on  matters 
of  conamercial  education,  asked,  "  Who  are  the  Belgian  merchants  of 
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i-opute  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  manufacturers  of  Belfrium 
who  have  received  their  education  at  the  Institut  Superieur  de  Com- 
merce at  Antwerp,  which  has  now  beefn  established  for  many  years?" 
These  pertinent  questions  raise  issues  which  will  be  discussed  at  greater 
length  in  a  later  part  of  this  memorandum,  but  it  may  be  convenient 
here  to  mention  some  facts  which  bear  upon  the  point. 

The  Institute  was  founded  in  1852.  It  ha«,  therefore,  been  in  exist- 
ence nearly  forty-six  years.  Indirectly,  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  Hyde 
Park  Exhibition  of  1851.  Four  years  previously,  the  then  Foreign 
Minister  of  Belgium,  Monsieur  Dechamps,  had  laid  before  the  Munici- 
pality of  Antwerp  and  the  Provincial  Council  a  scheme  for  a  Higher 
Inatitute  of  Commerce,  and  an  Antwerp  merchant  had  simultaneously 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Pro  jet  d'prganisation  d^une  university 
beige  de  commerce  et  d^industrie."*  But  difficulties  arose  which  frustrated 
the  carrying  out  of  these  plans.  In  1851,  however,  Monsieur  Rogier, 
then  Belgian  Minister  for  the  Interior,  revived  the  scheme.  He  had  been 
impressed  by  the  commercial  activity  of  England,  as  displayed  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  and  by  the  new  world  of  industrial  effort  which  he 
saw  presaged  there.  He  felt  that  more  could  be  done  to  promote 
Belgian  trade,  "  if  only  Belgium  had  competent  men  to  represent  her  in 
foreign  market8."+  M.  Rogier's  plan  was  quicRly  taken  up,  and  the 
Institute  founded.  For  a  long  time  the  number  of  students  taking 
tile  full  course  wa^  small.  Beginning  with.  10  in  1853-4,  it  8rt:ood  at 
35  t«n  years  later,  while  in  1873-4  it  had  only  increased  to  50.  After 
another  decade,  it  had  risen  to'  78,  and  now  stands  at  about  300.  The 
number  of  students  taking  only  special  courses  was  for  a  time  much 
larger  than  those  entering  for  the  full  curriculum.  Now,  however, 
these  "  occasional "  students  form  the  minority.  From  the  first  there 
have  been  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  students  at  the  Institute. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  this  would  also  be  the  case  in  London  if  a 
similar  institution  were  established  here. 

For  a  period,  it  ia  clear,  the  Antwei'p  Institute  suffered  the  natural 
penalty  of  being  a  little  before  its  time.  It  was,  ia  a  sense,  a  prophetic 
idea.  The  commercial  world  was  hardly  ready  for  it*  The  conditions 
w^hioh  were  to  ensure  it  success  had  not  been  fully  developed  at  the 
time  of  its  establishment.  As  in  other  schemes  of  technical  traininsr, 
the  pioneers  had  for  a  long  time  to  be  patient  witii  apparently  small 
results.  I  hardly  think,  therefore,  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  the 
Institute  to  have  had  a  large  part  in  the  training  of  the  generation 
of  merchants  now  enjoying  the  highest  places  in  the  trade  of  Antwerp. 
Another  twenty  years  must  pass  before  any  definitive  judgment  can  be 
passed  on  tho  influence  of  the  Institute  upon  Antwerp  or  Belgian 
foreign  trade.  It  is  possible  that,  if  the  organisation  of  the  Institute 
embraced  one  or  more  Halls  of  Residence,  where  students,  might  enjoy 
the  disciplinary  and  other  advantages  of  collegiate  life,  some  parents 
might  be  more  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities  in  the 
education  of  their  sons.     But  a  certain  number  of  the  best  commercial 

*  Cy).  "  Comiiiercial  Education  in.Belgium,"  hv  Pn)f.  W.  Layton,  p.  6. 
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• 
families  do,  I  am  told,  send  their  sons  to  the  Institute.  Two  members  of 
the  present  Belgian  Ministry  have  thus  shown  their  confidence  in  its 
work.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  some  leading  Belgian 
m©rohant«  do  not  beiiove  that  such  a  (training  a«  the  Institute  affords 
is  the  beet  preparation  for  business.  There,  as  here,  expert  opinion 
is  divided.  Perhaps  it  will  be  fair  to  say  that^  while  there  is  no  general 
agreement  on  the  subject,  an  increasing  number  of  Belgian  merchants 
are  becoming  convinced  both  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  special  pre- 
paration of  this  kind  for  the  higher  branches  of  foreign  trade ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  Antwerp  Institute  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  the  Munici- 
pality and  of  the  Belgian  Government  is  proved  by  the  large  subsidies 
which  both  are  making  in  f\Arbherance  of  its  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  die  growing  influence  of 
the  Institute  in  oommerciai  circles  in  Belgium  is  the  growth  and  success 
of  the  "  Cercle  des  Anciens  Etudiants  de  Tlnstitut  Sup^rieur  de  Com- 
merce." This  association  of  former  students  was  established  in  May, 
1873.  Its  aims  are  to  promote  friendly  relataons  between  the  men 
who  have  been  trained  at  the  Institute,  to  encourage  commercial  enter- 
prise, to  stimulate  a  taste  for  commercial  Me,  to  study  commercial 
questions,  to  establish  soholarships  tenable  at  the  Institute,  and  to 
maintain  the  privileges  which  have  been  or  should  be  accorded  to  the 
holders  of  its  diploma.  In  1876  the  Government  granted  the 
degree  of  "  Licenoi6  en  Sciences  Commerciales  "  as  a  title  attached  to 
the  diploma,  and  its  later  decision  (in  1893)  to  reorganise  the  consular 
service  in  th«  interests  of  Belgian  trade  was  regarded  as,  in  part,  the 
outcome  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Association.*  The  Cercle  num- 
bered 390  members  in  1893-4.  It  has  published  a  long  series  of  reports 
on  various  commercial  subjects,  among  Which  may  be  mentioned  the 
following :  — 

Le  Commerce  des  Etats  Unis. 

Quelqucs  Mots  sur  la  Question  des  Sucres. 

Le  Petrale  du  Caucase. 

Droits  d'Entr^e  sur  les  Denr6es  Aldmentaires. 

De  rinstraction  Commerciale. 

La  Politique  Coloniale. 

Le  Partage  de  TAfrique. 

The  most  recent  effort  of  the  Association  has  been  the  oiganisatiott 
of  an  International  Congress  on  Commercial  Education,  which  was 
held  at  Antwerp  in  Easter  week,  1898.t 

One  other  point  ought  to  be  alluded  to  in  this  connection.  Belgium, 
as  is  well  known,  is  unhappily  divided  by  religious  differences.  And, 
though  theological  matters  do  not  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  the 

*  Cercle  des  Anciens  Etudiants  de  I'lnstitut  Sup^rieur  de  Commerce  d*  An  vers. 
Sa  fondation  et  son  d^veloppement  jiL**q'efi  1894.     (Antwerp,  Tlicunis,  1894.) 

t  A  report  of  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Antwero  Congress  will  be  found  in  the 
London  Technical  Education  Gazette  (P.  8.  King,  9,  Bridge  Street,  West- 
minster),  for  May,  1898  (pp.  60-66).     The  full   offtcial  report  of  the  Congreta 


has  ainoe  been  published  (Tneunis,  2S,  Rue  du  Lombaid,  Antwerp). 
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Institute,  nevertheless  there  is  a  etTong  tendency  among  Catholic 
ptorents  to  prefer  to  send  their  sons  to  plaoee  of  education  which  are 
under  distinctly  Catholic  influence. 

This  leadfi  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  discipline.  The 
regulations  of  the  Institute  follow  the  ordinary  model  of  a  foreign 
university.  The  students,  when  outside  the  premises  of  the  Institute, 
are  under  no  disciplinary  supervision.  There  is  no  residential  college, 
but  one  or  two  of  the  professors  take  boarders  into  their  houses. 
Students  are  not  admitted  to  the  examinations  unless  they  produce 
a  certificate  from  the  principal  teacher  of  the  "  Bureau  "  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  worked  through  at  least  four  of  the  principal  subjects 
of  the  curriculum.  Breaches  of  internal  discipline  would  be  punished 
by  the  withdrawal  of  leave  to  attend  lectures,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  by 
expulsion  frojm  the  Institute. 

In  this,  as  in  every  department  of  its  work,  the  Infititute  gains  much 
frnm  being  on  a  public  basis.  It  oan  take  its  own  line  in  diffiouities, 
and  is  under  no  oonstraint  to  conciliate  individual  whims  and  fancies. 
The  plan  erf  studies  is  approved  by  the  Govemmenit.  In  educational 
matters  full  freedom  is  given  to  the  teaching  staff.  The  professors 
oan  aim  at  what  is  educationally  best,  and  axe  not  hampered  by  any 
anxiety  as  to  numbers,  as  would  be  •the  case  if  they  were  "  paid  by 
results."  Government  inspection  and  tihe  esprit  de  corps  of  a  great 
institution  secure  efficiency,  and  furnish  the  guarantees  for  which  the 
public  and  the  parents  have  the  right  to  ask.  I  was  assured  by  those 
on  the  spot  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Institute  to 
have  won  its  present  position  on  any  other  terms. 

The  professors  have  not  themselves  actually  been  in  business,  but 
they  have  one  and  all  strong  business  interests,  and  are  practical  men 
They  live  in  a  commercial  atmosphere,  in  a  great  commercial  centre. 
This,  the  director  urged  upon  me,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  such 
an  institution.  It  must  be  in  the  middle  of  things,  otherwise  it  would 
become  "academic,"  and  detached  from  the  facts  of  commercial  life. 
It  by  no  meajis  follows  that  a  man  actually  or  recently  engaged  in 
business  would  give  the  best  commercial  instruction.  In  manual  train- 
ing (to  quote  A  parallel  case),  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  a  working 
carpenter  best  teaches  a  class  of  boys  to  do  woodwork.  What  is 
essentially  necessary  in  both  cases  is  the  teaching  gift,  to  which  (in 
the  case  of  the  commercial  teacher)  must  be  superadded  strong  business 
interest,  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  a  systematic  study  of  com- 
mercial methods.  In  fact,  one  of  the  great  services  whidh  a  Higher 
School  of  Commerce  might  render  to  a  community  is  the  training  of 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects  for  day  and  evening  classes  in  poly- 
technics and  commercial  schools. 

V. 

It  i?  characteristic  of  Germnny  that  this  function  of  training  teaol^frs 
of  commercial  subjects  has  been  put  into  the  forefront  in  many  of 
the  memoranda  which  have  recently  appeared  in  that  country  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of  Higher  Schools  of  Commerce*     Strictly  speak- 
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ing,  until  the  present  year  there  has  not  existed  ia  any  part  of  GenBanj 
an  institution  with  aims  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  the  Institut 
.Superieur  do  Commerce  at  Antwerp.     There  is,  indeed,  an  abundance 
of  commercial  evening  continuation  schools,  and  commercial   classes 
of  excellent  quality.     Municipalities  and  commercial  societies  of  Tariouj< 
kinds  have  been  forward  in  providing  young  clerks  and  others  with 
opportimities  for  acquiring  oommerctal  knowledge^  and  other  aptitude^s 
of  value  in  business  life.     Such  classes,  for  example,  as  those  arranged 
in  Hamburi^  by  the  "  Verein  fiir  Handlungskommis  von  1858,"  or  in 
the  Handelslehranstalt,  at  Leipzig,  by  the  Municipality  of  that  city,  are 
typical  of  a  great  number  of  similar  efforts  which  have  been  made  all 
over  GermoQy,  not  always  on  a  similar  scale,- but,  nevertheless,  on  the 
same  kind  of  basis,  and  with  similar  objects  in  view.     A  good  account 
of  all  these  will  be  found  in  a  work  on  commercial  continxuitdon  schools 
by  Dr.  Stegemann,  Syndic  of  the  Chamber  of  Ck)mmeroe  for  t^he  Diichy 
of  Bnmswick.* 

Moreover,  Germany  has  a  system  of  non-classical  secondary  8oho<^ 
which,  in  point  of  laying  a  suitable  foundation  of  general  knowledge 
for  those  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  business  life,  is  probably 
without  a  rival  in  the  world.  No  other  nation  'has  so  systematicaUy 
built  up  its  fabric  of  intermediate  day  schools.  The  process  has  been 
a  long  one ;  its  directors  ihave  been  satisfied  m-dtih  nothing  short  of  a 
very  high  level  of  intellectual  attainment ;  and  the  commercial  results 
of  this  widely  diffused  liberal  education  are  only  just  beginning  to  show 
themselves.  Non-olassioa'l  education  in  Gennany  has  made  great 
strides  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  yoimg  men  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  such  a  training  are  only  just  beginning  to  come 
to  the  front  in  the  business  world. 

Prussia  alone  is  turning  out  youths  tihus  trained  at  the  rate  of 
thousands  a  year.t  The  ultimate  effects  of  this  process  will  doubtless 
be  considerable.  His  inquiries  have  convinced  the  present  writer  that 
the  world  has  only  begim  to  taste  the  effects  of  the  first-rate  n(m- 
classical  secondary  education  now  given  all  over  industrial  Grermany. 
The  commercial  advance  of  the  German  Empire,  so  striking  to  any 
visitor  to  that  country,  is  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  But  one 
of  these  causes  is  the  extreme  intellectual  efficiency  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  of  the  Higher  Technical  Institutes.  The  Germans  do  not 
mix  up  these  two  grades  of  educational  work.  The  secondary  school 
is  organised  as  the  foundation,  the  higher  Technical  Institute  as  the 
crown.     It  is  to  the  non-technical  secondary  schools  and  to  the  highly 


*  KaufniannisclieH  Forthildungs-schulwesen.  II.,  Der  gegenwartige  Stand 
von  Dr.  Ste*?eniann.     (Braunschweig,  Alliert  Limbaoh,  1896.) 

t  Cp.  articles  on  "  The  Kealschulen  of  Berlin,  and  their  bearing  on  modem 
Secondary  and  Commercial  Education,"  and  on  "The  Oberrealschulen  of 
Prussia, '  in  the  volume  of  "Special  Rei>orts  on  Educational  Subjects,  1896-97"  ; 
and  the  articles  on  "Problems  in  I'mssian  Secondary  Education,"  on 
"  Modem  Language  Teaching  in  Gennany,"  "  Curricula  and  Programmes  of 
WOrk  for  the  Higher  Schools  in  l*mssia,"  "The  Teaching  of  Foreicfn 
Languages,"  "The  Teaching  of  Mo<lem  Languages  in  Frankfort,"  "The 
Training  of  Modem  Language  Teachers  in  Germany,"  and  "The  Higher 
Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,"  in  the  present  volmue. 
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fipocialised  Technical  Institutes,  far  more  than  to  the  elementary  schools 
or  evening  continuation  schools,  that  those  should  look  who  desire  to 
trace  the  educational  causes  of  the  commercial  progress  of  the  German 
Empire. 

German  non-classical  secondar}*^  education  prepares  a  boy  to  excel  in^ 
commercial  life,  but  it  is  not  commercial  education  in  any  narrow- 
sense.  Indeed,  the  German  secondary  school  authorities  rigidly 
abstain  on  principle  from  any  attempt  at  premature  specialisa- 
tion in  commercial  subjects.  New  are  the  commercial  evening  con- 
tinuation schools,  admirably  conducted  though  they  be,  aiming  at  the 
objects  of  an  Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce.  And  consequently  there 
has  arisen  during  the  la^t  few  years  in  business  circles  in  Germany  a 
strong  movement  in  favour  of  establishing  what  is  called  a  Handelfi- 
hochschule,  or  Higher  School  of  Commerce.* 

In  this  movement,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
have  taken  a  leading  part.  Just  as  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  for  many  years  shown  a  lively  interest  in  the  problem  of  increasing 
facilities  for  commercial  education,  so  has  the  Brunswick  Chamber  of 
Coramerci-  sxieoially  distinguished  itself  by  the  labour  it  has  given 
to  collecting  the  necessary  information.  In  this  the  Leipzig  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ha^  not  been  behind,  and  it  is  in  Leipzig  that  the  first 
German  Higher  School  of  Commerce  has  been  established  in  the  present 
year. 

The  Director  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Commerce  at  Leipzig,  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Raydb,  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  new  movement.  In 
an  article  which  has  recently  been  published,t  he  draws  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  three  separate  types  of  commercial  education — (1) 
evening  clasees,  (2)  commercial  schools  of  the  second  grade  (i.e.,  doing 
work  of  the  same  level  as  tliat  done  in  the  evening  classes,  but  provided 
in  the  day-time  with  courses  more  systematicaiy  grouped),  and  (3) 
the  Higher  Schools  of  Commerce.  His  long  eixperience  of  work  of  the 
first  two  types  haa  convinced  him  that  there  is  need  for  an  institution 
of  the  third  type  also.  The  danger  ie  lest  schools  of  the  second  grade 
phould  attempt  to  provide,  or  pretend  to  offer,  the  advantages  of  an 
Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce.  Dr.  Raydt  evidently  believes  such  a 
confusion  of  functions  to  be  undesirable.  If  a  Higher  School  of  Com- 
merce is  worth  having  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  of  academic  rank,  equipped 
like  a  sort  of  university  college  and  staffed  by  men  of  high  intellectual 
attainment  and  position.  In  order  that  this  may  be  secured,  a  Higher 
School  of  Commerce  ought,  in  Dr.  Raydt^s  judgment,  to  be  organised  in 
the  same  kind  of  way  as  one  of  tlhe  famous  Technical  High  Schools, 

^        ,  I  J       ■  _i  ■    ■  — ^^—i  ,1  --         r    -r- -       -    -  -^  ■   a 

*  The  ffi'owth  of  the  nioveinent  has  been  reconled,  month  by  moDtli,  in  the 
Hoehschul-Navhv'n'htcn  (Akadeniischer  Verlag,  Maximilianstrasse,  20  B, 
Munich).  Tliere  is  now  an  excellent  German  magazine  devoted  to  questions 
of  commercial  education.  It  is  called  the  "  Zeitschrift  fur  das  genammte 
Kaufmannische  I) nterrichtswesen. "  (Bnuiswick,  Albert  Limbacli.) 

t  "Die  erste  deutsche  Handelft-hochschule  zu  Leipzig."  Professor  Dr. 
Raydt  haft  since  publishe*!  a  little  Denkschrift,  entitled  "Die  Hantlelshochschule 
zu  "Leipzig,  die  erate  in  Deutschland."  (Leipzig,  Max  Hesse's  Verlag.)  Both 
of  these  can  be  seen  at  the  Library  of  the  Education  Department.  An 
interesting  pai)er  on  this  Leipzig  Institute,  by  Mr.  Laurie  Magnus,  was  rewl 
by  Sir  P.  Alagnus  at  the  Guildhall  Conference  in  July,  held  since  this  report 
was  \vTitten; 
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which  have  done  go  much  for  German  industry.*  Whether  or  not  such 
a  Higher  Commercial  Institute  should  be  made  an  organic  part  of  a 
University  is  another  and  very  difficult  question.  The  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity  aulhoritias  answered  the  question  in  the  negative.  But  there 
Ms  to  be  close  correlation  of  effort  between  the  Leipzig  Handelshoch- 
schule  and  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Three  of  the  University  Pro- 
fessors have  seats  on  the  Senate  of  the  Handelshochschule. 

Dr.  Raydt  defines  the  object  of  the  Handela-hochsohule  to  be  the 
raising  of  the  position  of  the  trading  classes  in  social  estimation,  and 
their  equiimient  witli  the  higher  level  of  expert  knowledge  which  the 
condition's  of  modem  industry  require.     In  regard  to  tihe  first  point, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  in  Germany  more  social  prestige  attaohet 
than  is  the  caae  in  this  country  to  the  status  of  highly  educated  men. 
Grerman  society  is  more  clearly  divided  than  our  own  by  lines  of  higher 
education.      It  is  the  second  point,  however,  in  Dr.  Raydt's  definition 
which  is  of  the  deeper  and  more  general  significance.     As  intematiowH 
competition  becomes  more  tense ;  as  old-established  positions  in  for«gn 
trade  become  less  secure ;  as,  at  every  point,  economy  combined  with 
suitable  quality  in  production  becomes  more  necessary ;  so  is  it  felt  that 
there  is  a  growing  need  for  the  combination  of  business  ent^rpnse, 
capital    and  ivide  knowledge    in  many  forms  of  commercial  under- 
taking, where  in  former  days  energy,  wealth,  and  a  more  limited  expen- 
ence  were  found  to   suffice.      International  trade  is  becoming  m(X^ 
complex ;  more  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  account ;  ihe  margin  of 
profit  becomes  smaller;  the  need  for  accurate  prevision  more  urgent; 
in  a  word,  the  foreign  merchant  has  to  know  mare,  to  be  alive  to  a 
wider  range  of  issues,  to  be  more  familiar  witih  the  intellectual  aspects 
of  his  calling.     And  it  is  to  fit  the  foreign  merdhant  of  the  future  witb 
-these  necessary  qualifications  that  the  Higher  Schools  of  Commerce 
are  being  called  iutto  existence  on  the  Continent. 

The  Leipzig  scheme  was  discussed  and  criticised  with  the  thorough- 
ness which  marks  all  educational  undertakings  in  Germany.  In  June, 
189T,  a  congress  was  held  of  the  German  Association  for  Promoting 
Commercial  Education.  Dr.  Raydt  undertook  to  prepare  a  schemfl 
for  a  Higher  Sdhool  of  Commerce.  The  committee  of  the  Leipzig 
Handels-Lehranstalt  took  his  proposals  into  close  consideration.  The 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  sev^^al  of  the  University  pro- 
fessors, were  consulted.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  new  Higher  School 
of  Commerce  should  not  be  made  an  organic  part  of  the  University 
itself,  but  should  be  an  independent  institution,  established  by  the 
Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  the  co-operation  of  tihe  University 
and  of  t/he  existing  Handels-Lehranstalt.  The  German  Association  for 
promoting  commercial  education  examined  and  improved  the  scheme 
at  two  meetings  held  at  Eisenach  and  Hanover.     The  President  of  the 

*  An  important  factor  is  the  scale  of  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  profeseorR. 
At  Antwerj)  one  of  the  professors  enjoys  an  income  of  £800  a  ^ear.  If  the 
differences  in  the  social  claims  made  on  professional  men  in  the  tvo 
countries  are  compared,  I  understand  that  a  salary  of  £400  a  year  in  Belgium 
equals  a  salary  of  £000  a  year  in  England.  Tne  income,  therefore,  of  the 
professor  referred  to  above  is  equivalent  to  £1,200  a  year.  The  professors  at 
Antwerp,  bein^  civil  servants,  have  also  pension  rights. 
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Publishers'  Association  of  Leipzig,  as  representing  the  vast  publishing 
interests  of  the  city,  was  also  consulted  by  the  promoters  of  the  plan, 
and  finally  the  organisatian  of  the  new  Highea:  School  of  Commerce 
was  satisfactorily  settled. 

It  will  provide  a  course  extending  over  two  years.  The  following 
classes  of  students  will  be  admissible:  — 

(a)  Those  who  have  passed  the  leaving  examination  held  at  the 
completion  of  the  nine  years^  course  of  study  in  German 
classioal,  semi-classdoal,  and  non-classical  secondary  sohools 
(Gymnasien,  Real-gymnasien,  and  Oberrealschulen). 

(h)  Persons  engaged  in  trade  who  have  completed  with  success  a 
six  years*  course  in  a  German  classical,  semi-classioal,  or  non- 
classical  secondary  school  (Progymnasien,  Realprogymnasien, 
and  Realschulen),  and  have  obtained  the  certificate  for  one 
year's  military  service  as  a  volunteer.* 

(c)  Students  from  German  training  colleges  for  elementary  school 

teachers,  who  have  passed  the  second  professional  examination 
for  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

(d)  Foreigners  who  show  evidence  of  possessing  the  required  stan- 

dard of  previous  education  and  are  over  twenty  years  of  age. 

Persons  will  also  be  admitted  to  attend  occasional  courses  of  lectures, 
and  this  privilege  will  be  specially  extended  to  undergradu-ates  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig  and  to  men  already  engaged  in  business  life. 

The  proposed  course  of  study  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Antwerp  Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce.t  It  naturally  includes 
a  number  of  subjects  specially  interesting  to  German  students — e.ff., 
the  Law  and  Practice  of  the  Insurance  of  Workmen.  In  accordance  with 
German  academic  cxistom,  there  will  be  a  Seminar,  in  which  students 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  more  advanced  work  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  professors  in  charge.  The  Seminar  wDl  confer 
a  special  diploma. 

The  Leipzig  Handelshochschule  is  under  the  direction  of  e 
council  of  twelve  members.  One  of  these  represents  the  Saxon 
Government,  one  the  City  of  Leipzig,  three  the  Leipzig  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  three  are  professors  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  three 
are  chosen  from  the  staff  of  the  existing  Handels-Lehranstalt,  and 
the  twelfth  member  is  a  Director  of  Studies  co-opted  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Council.  The  Council  will  elect  a  president  of 
the  Handelshochschule  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  ratification  of  the 
Government  being  required  for  their  choice.  The  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  Higher  School  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Leipzig  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.     The  Director  of  Studies  wnll  act  in  close  co-operation 


•  For  tlie  educational  significance  ot  these  technical  terms  the  reader  w 
referred  to  an  article  on  "  Problems  of  Prussian  Secondary  Education  for  lioys 

in  the  present  volume.  ^     ,  ,  ,     ,     ,    .        i.    t   •  -:^    ««« 

t  For   the   regulations   of    the   new  Handelshochschule    at    Leipzig,    see 

Appendix  VI. 

13%.  ^^ 
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with  the  professors  of  the  university,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
overlapping  of  eduoational  effort. 

On  January  U  of  the  present  year  (1898),  the  Home  Office  of  Ihe 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  signified  its  approval  of  the  scheme.*  The  docu- 
ment announcing  this  decision  is  of  some  importance,  as  being  the  first 
official  memorandum  in  which  one  of  the  German  Gtovemmente  hns 
approved  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Higher  School  of  Commerce. 
It  provides  an  annual  subsidy  of  £250  in  aid  of  the  work  of  the  new 
institution.  It  promises  to  establish  at  a  later  date  a  Government 
examinaltion  in  commercial  subjects,  when  the  first  six  months'  experi- 
ence 'has  shown  how  best  such  an  examination  should  be  framed.  Thus 
the  educational  work  of  the  Handelshochschule  will  be  under  the  highest 
guarantees  of  efficiency.  The  institution  will  be  on  a  public  basis  and 
under  the  coniinuous  supervision  of  (the  State. 

The  Saxon  Grovermnent  draws  the  attentdon  of  the  promoters  of  the 
new  undertaking  to  three  other  pointa.  First,  tihe  vacations  must 
be  curtailed  within  reasonable  limits;  secondly,  the  discipline  of  ih^ 
studenta  must  be  carefully  watched ;  and,  thirdly,  efforts  must  be  made 
to  prevent  the  establishment  at  the  present  time  of  a  number  of  com- 
peting Higher  Schools  of  Commerce  in  other  parts  of  the  German 
Empire.  So  widespread  is  the  zeal  of  business  men  in  Grermany  to 
secure  the  educational  advantages  of  these  institutions  that  plans  are 

on  foot  for    the    establishment    of  Handelshochsohulen    in    Aachen, 

^ 

Hanover,  Dresden,  and  Frankfurt^am-Main.  The  Aachen  project  is 
already  certain  to  be  realised.  Buit  the  Saxon  Government  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  other  schemes  may  be  deferred  for  the  present  at  all 
events,  and  relies  on  the  influence  of  the  Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce 
being  directed  to  secure  this  end. 

Commercial  opinion  in  Germany,  however,  is  not  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  schools  of  commerce.  There  are  some 
rather  bitter  sentences  on  the  subject  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Ham- 
burg Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1897  (Jahlresbericht  der  Handels* 
kanmier  zu  Hamburg  iiber  das  Jahr  1897.  Hamburg.  Ackermann  und 
Wulff)  :  "  The  science  of  business  is  a  science  which  must  be  learned  by 
practical  experience.  It  cannot  be  picked  up  on  the  benches  of  a  class^ 
room.  It  must  be  acquired  in  practical  life.  A  young  man  trained  in  a 
School  of  Commerce  will  enter  on  practical  life  with  his  head  full  of 
all  manner  of  preconceptions.  But,  in  spite  of  all  his  theoretical  know- 
ledge, he  will  have  to  begin  again  from  the  beginning  when  he  enters 
practical  life.  The  precious  time  spent  by  him  at  the  School  of  Com- 
merce will  be  largely  wasted,  and  often  there  will  be  nothing  but  his 
academic  tricks  of  style  to  remind  himself  and  his  associates  that  he 
once  studied  the  science  of  commercial  life."  There  is  a  good-tempered 
reply  to  this  in  the  ZeiUchrift  filr  das  gesammte  Kaufmdnninsche 
UnUrrichtswesen  for  June  1898. 

VI, 

-^A.*"^®  French  Higher  Schools  of  Commerce  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 

•^  "  Verordnung  des  Koniglichen  Ministeriunis  des  Innem  zu  Dresden,  die 
Begrundung  emer  Handelshochschule  betreffend,  vom.  14,  Januar,  1898." 
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much  in  tihe  present  paper,  as  a  ful  aoooiint  of  tihe  l^ole  dee  Hautes 
Etudee  Ckxmmeroiales  at  Parifi  baa  been  abreody  published  in  the  volume 
entitled  "  Commercial  Instruction  organised  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of 
Commerce/'  which  was  prepared  by  that  Chamber  for  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  of  1893.*  Moreover,  at  the  International  Congress  on 
Technical  Elducation,  held  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1897,  an  admir- 
able report  on  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  France  was  read  by 
Monsieur  Jacques  Siegfried,  to  whom  this  branch  of  French  education 
is  under  a  heavy  debt.t 

There  are  in  France  at  the  present  time  eleven  Higher  Schools  of 
Commerce  rgcognised  by  the  State.  The  Director  of  Technical  Inertruc- 
tion  in  the  French  Ministry  for  Commerce  and  Industry  has  kindly 
favoured  me  with  the  following  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
students,  in  the  first  and  second  years  respectively,  in  nine  of  these 
schools  in  1896-7. 

ficOLES  SuPlfeRIEURES  DE  COMMERCE. 

Number  of  Students  at  the  end  of  the  School  Year  1896-7. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Ecole    des    Hautes    £tu<le8     Com 
merciales,  Paris    - 

Ecole     Sup^rieure     de     Comnierce 
Paris 

Institut  Commercial  de  PariH   - 

Ecole    Superieure     de    Commerce 
Bordeaux      -        -        .        - 


Ecole    Superieure     de     Commerce 
Le  Havre      -        -        -        . 


Ecole    Superieure    do     Commerce 
Lille 


Ecole     Superieure    de    Commerce 
Lyon 


Ecole    Superieuro     de     Commerce 


Marsei 


pel 
lie 


Ecole     Superieure     de    Commerce 
Rouen 


Total 


Students 

of  the 
1st  Year. 


118 

63 

48 

60 
40 
45 
78 
67 
33 


Shidents 

of  the 
2nd  Year. 


128 

43 
31 

55 
43 
51 

82 


Total. 


246 

106 
79 

115 

83 

96 

160 

1-24 

33 


1,042 


The  Higher  School  of  Commerce  at  Rouen  (has  now  got  students  in 
the  second  year.     In  1897  two  new  Higher  Schools  of  Oommerce  were 


*  Tliis  book  can  be  seen  at  the  Education  Department  Library, 
translations  of  all  the  regulations  and  of  the  courses  of  study, 
t  Printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  July  30, 1897. 

1396. 


It  contains 
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opened — viz.,  at  Montpellier  and  Nancy — ^making  eleven  in  all,  recog- 
nised by  the  State. 

The  direct  Government  subsidy  towards  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools  amounted  in  1896  only  to  £400  (10,000  francs).  In  former 
years  the  grant  waa  larger.  In  the  present  year  (1897-8)  the  Govern- 
ment grant  for  maintenance  will  cease  altogether.  The  remission  of 
two  years'  military  service,  granted  to  tlhose  who  obtain  the  diploma 
at  recognised  Higher  Schools  of  Commeroe,  is  regarded  as  a  privilega 
sufficient  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  necessary  nmnber  of  students* 
And  it  is  also  the  aim  of  the  Grovemment  to  stimulate  the  initiative 
of  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  a  matter  whioh  is  pre-eminently  one 
of  oommeroial  interest.  • 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  Govemmeutt  m-akes  an  annual 
grant  of  £1,640  for  travelling  scholarships  tenable  for  periods  of  two 
or  three  years  by  young  men  who  ihave  obtained  the  diploma  at  a 
recognised  Higher  School  of  Commerce.  The  regulations  for  tihe  award 
of  these  (and  other)  commercial  travelling  scholarships  are  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  paper.  All  the  Higher  Schools  of  Commerce  have  a 
share  in  those  travelling  scholarships,  except  the  schools  ai  Montpellier, 
Nancy,  and  Rouen,  in  regard  to  which  no  decision  had  been  reached  by 
the  Government  in  October,  1897.  Doubtless,  however,  these  schools 
will  in  due  course  share  in  the  privil^e. 

The  movement  for  higher  commercial  education  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  France.  It  has  the  favour  of  the  Government  and  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  number  of  eminent  merchants.* 

In  October,  1897, 1  liad  an  oppoHunaty,  by  permission  of  the  French 
GrOvemment,  of  visiting  the  Ecoles  Sup6rieures  de  Commerce  at  Paris 
and  at  Havre.  Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  courses  of 
instruction  had  not  yet  begim,  but  I  was  allowed  to  see  the  buildings, 
whioh,  in  the  case  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  at  Paris, 
are  on  a  spacious  scale.  This  institution  comprises  a  residential  section 
as  well  as  provision  for  day  students,  and  also  a  junior  or  preparatory 
department,  which  is  entirely  separated  from  the  higher  school  itself. 
There  is  a  fine  museum  of  commercial  products,  an  ample  and  beautiful 
library,  a  laboratory,  two  large  lecture  theatres,  a  number  of  lecture 
rooms,  dining  rooms,  several  recreation  rooms,  as  well  as  the  dormitories, 
sanatorimn,  etc.,  which  belong  to  the  Hall  of  Residence,  as  we  should, 
perhaps,  call  it  in  England.  All  this  admirable  provision  is  due  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  distinguished 
itself  by  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  commercial  education. 

Two  features  in  the  French  system  of  higher  commercial  education 
are  peculiar,  and  seem  to  call  for  further  inquiry.     First,  the  remission 


*  Cp.  the  following  passage  in  an  address  delivered  at  Nancy  on  October  20, 
1897,  by  M.  Boucher,  Minister  of  Commerce  : — Le  ministre  s'es't  ensnite  f61icit6 
de  Taa^ientation  des  candidats  aux  Ecoles  commerciales  :  "  C'est  U,  d^clare- 
t-il,  de  la  part  des  families,  une  perception  bien  nette  du  present  et  de  Tavenir. 
Que  ceux  qui  pen  vent  croire  qu'on  vivra  de  la  vie  de  rentier  dans  Tavenir 
renoncent  2i  61ever  des  enfants  !  Que  ceux  qui  pensent  que  des  appointemente 
de  fonctionnaire  suffiront  pour  assurer  une  vie  large  voient  mal  ravenir,  eux 
aussi !  II  faut  habituer  les  enfants  aux  oBUvres  actives,  aux  luttes,  car  se  sent 
eux  qui  devront  hitter  et  sauver  Tavenir  de  leurs  propres  enfants." — Le  Temps, 
Octobre  21,  1897. 
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of  two  out  of  three  years  of  militaxy  service  is  only  granted  to  foiu- 
fifths  of  the  students  who  succeed  in  gaining  a  minimum  of  65  per  cent, 
of  the  marks  obtainable  during  the  whole  course  of  study.  In  other 
words,  20  per  cent,  of  the  students  who  come  up  to  the  required  mini- 
mum, though  they  are  now  given  the  diploma,  fail  to  get  the  naturally- 
coveted  exemption  from  two  years'  military  service,*  It  is  understood 
that  this  regulation  is  designed  as  a  sort  of  goad  to  stimulate  the  in- 
dustry of  the  students. 

Secondly,  the  visitor  to  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales  in 
Paris  is  struck  by  the  provision  of  a  number  of  little  chambers  devoted 
to  the  process  of  frequent  examinations  upon  the  work  done  in  the  classes. 
But  these  recurrent  examinations  ("  collections,"  as  they  would  be  called 
at  Oxford,  only  at  Paris  they  are  held  much  more  frequently  than  once  a 
term)  are  conducted,  not  by  the  professors  who  teach  in  the  classes,  but 
by  a  special  staff  of  "  examinateurs."  The  staff  thus  comprises  two 
distinct  elements,  the  "  prof esseurs "  and  the  "  examinateurs."  The 
latter  carry  on  a  sort  of  continuous  audit  of  the  students'  work.  I  was 
assured  that  the  professors  and  these  examiners  worked  in  close  concert, 
but  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  further  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
educational  effects  of  this  rather  anomalous  system. 

In  Paris  I  became  conscious  of  the  existence  of  two  very  different 
currents  of  opinion,  as  to  the  value,  for  commercial  purposes,  of  the 
E  coles  Sup^rieures  de  Commerce.  A  friend,  who  is  the  active  partner  in 
one  of  the  most  famous  publishing  houses  in  Paris,  spoke  very  frankly 
to  me  on  the  subject.  And  I  may  add  that  great  weight  attaches  to  his 
opinion,  not  only  because  he  has  proved  himself  to  possess  the  business 
faculty  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  but  because  he  has  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  French  and  English  systems  of  secondary  and  higher 
education.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  success  of  the  Ecoles 
Sup6rieures  de  Commerce  was  mainly  due  to  the  regulation  granting  to 
a  certain  number  of  holders  of  their  diplomas  exemption  from  two  out 
of  three  years  of  military  service.  "  This  is  the  root  of  the  matter :  it 
is  not  that  parents  really  care  about  higher  commercial  education.  The 
schools  have  no  real  influence  on  the  higher  walks  of  trade.  Far  better 
<rive  a  boy  a  first-rate  secondary  education  and  then  let  him  travel. 
And  such  a  secondary  education  must  be  liberal  and  wide.  Mere 
specialisation  in  commercial  subjects  does  harm  instead  of  good.  These 
higher  schools  of  commerce  may  be  first-rate  in  producing  specialists. 
But  what  you  want  at  the  head  of  a  business  is  a  man  of  energy,  of  strong 
common-sense,  of  imagination,  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  head 
of  a  business  .can  hire  a  specialist.  What  is  absolutely  essential  is  that 
the  chief  of  a  commercial  house  should  be  a  man  of  character,  not 
simply  crammed  full  of  knowledge." 

I  think  it  right  to  report  the  substance  of  my  friend's  opinions,  because 
it  is  well  to  hear  both  sides,  especially  when  put  with  trenchant  force. 
A  few  days   later,   at   Havre,  I  talked  over  the  same  question  with 


*  Until  tl.c  change  of  rc^'ulations  made  in  April,  1895,  the  unlucky  fifth  were 
deprived  of  the  diploma  as  well, 
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Monsieur  Danj,  the  distinguisked  Director  of  the  Ecole  Sup6rieure  de 
Commerce  in  that  town.  He  admitted  at  once  that  many  people  thought 
the  higher  schools  of  commerce  no  good  for  trade.  But  he  believed 
these  critics  to  be  wrong,  and  that  the  balance  of  commercial  opinion  was 
gradually  turning  against  them.  "You  cannot"  (I  give  the 
general  substance  of  his  remarks)  "learn  in  an  office  all  that 
you  learn  here.  True,  you  cannot  learn  here  what  you  learn 
in  an  office.  Both  are  necessary;  the  two  are  complementary.  In 
the  office  you  learn  office  routine ;  here  you  learn  general  ideas.  The 
wider  your  basis  of  general  knowledge,  the  more  quickly  can  you 
specialise  afterwards  with  effect.  If  you  go  into  an  office  too  soon,  you 
miss  your  chance  of  general  education.  There  are,  in  point  of  fact,  two 
distinct  classes  of  business  men.  The  first  must  begin  their  practical 
work  in  their  'teens.  They  cannot  afford  to  wait.  They  miss  their 
chance  of  systematic  education.  Except  under  fortunate  circumstances, 
they  will  remain  in  subordinate  posts  all  their  lives.  The  other  class  are 
the  sons  of  rich  merchants,  intended  for  their  father's  business.  These 
can  afford  to  wait.  It  is  well  for  them  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
general  conditions  of  their  calling  before  they  actively  enter  upon  it. 
Otherwise  they  will  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  their  own  paid  servants.'* 
The  social  position  of  trade,  he  continued,  is  rising  in  France.  Formerly 
a  successful  merchant  put  his  boy  into  a  profession,  or  sent  him  into  the 
Army.  But  now  that  a  commercial  career  enjoys  much  higher  considera* 
tion,  wealthy  parents  are  more  and  more  putting  their  sons  into  t&eir 
own  business.  And  for  sucoess  you  need  not  only  energy  and  character, 
not  only  trained  brain-power,  but  a  wide  range  of  appropriate  knowledge. 
And  that,  say  the  advocates  of  higher  commercial  education,  you  can  get 
at  a  Higher  School  of  Commerce.  The  retort  of  the  opponents  of  this 
form  of  specialised  educational  institution  is  that  a  clever  young  man 
who  has  been  well  educated  at  a  secondary  school  can  get  this  wide 
range  of  appropriate  commercial  knowledge  a  great  deal  better  by 
travel  and  by  a  period  of  service  in  a  business  house  abroad.  Perhaps, 
as  Sir  B.  Samuelson  has  put  it,  the  truth  is  that  the  choice  of  the 
parent  ought  to  depend  on  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  young 
man. 

I  asked  Monsieur  Dany  whether  he  found  the  boys  from  the  "  modem  '* 
sides  of  secondary  schools  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  the  lllcole 
SupArieure  de  Commerce  than  boys  from  the  classical  side.  He  said 
that  it  should  be  so,  but  was  not  always  so  as  a  matter  of  fact  He 
^ei^  very  promising  pupils  from  the  classical  side.  The  reason  is,  he 
thought,  that  the  cleverest  boys  were  still  to  be  found  on  the  classical 
sides  of  secondary  schools.  But  is  this  because  the  classical  studies  are 
best,  or  because  the  most  intelligent  boys  still  pursue  them?  The 
answer,  he  thought,  was  that  the  time  will  come,  but  has  not  come  yet, 
when  the  boys  from  the  "  modem  "  side  will  be  the  better.  The  disci^ 
pline  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  culture.  But  the 
alternative  discipline  must  be  made  very  good  and  very  searching  if  it  is 
ever  gomg  to  compete  for  the  beet  boys  with  the  claasical  education.  As 
things  are,  the  classical  education  often  turns  out  the  boys  who  do  best 
when  they  take  up  commercial  subjects.     A  manufacturer  at  the  Berlin 
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Conference  on  Secondary  Education,  in  1890,  said  something  of  the 
same  sort.  And  Professor  Layton,  at  the  Institut  Sup6rieur  de  Com- 
merce, at  Antwerp,  strongly  maintains  that,  up  to  sixteen,  it  does  not 
much  matter  whether  a  boy  is  taught  classics  or  not,  "  provided  that  h« 
is  turned  into  a  thinking  animal."  Premature  cramming  is  disastrous. 
The  thing  to  aim  at  in  the  early  stages  of  intellectual  education  is  not 
the  amassing  of  a  great  deal  of  specific  knowledge,  but  the  development 
of  real  interest.  The  mental  powers  must  not  be  overburdened,  but  so 
trained  as  to  be  easily  mobilised  and  used  with  swift  effect  on  the  object 
to  hand. 


vn. 

This  leads  to  the  more  general  question  whether  Higher  Schools  of 
Commerce  are  any  good  at  all.  The  experts  still  differ  in  opinion, 
though  perhaps  not  so  radically  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Sir 
Bemhard  Samuelson,  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Association  of 
Technical  Institutions  in  London,  on  January  28th,  1898,  made  the 
following  observations :  — 

"The  subject  of  commercial  education  was  discussed  at  great  length  by 
the  International  Congressfon  Technical  Education  which  met  in  London 
last  year.  I  must  confess  that  neither  the  arguments  of  the  speakers  nor 
what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  about  Continental  Schools  of  Commerce 
induce  me  to  believe  that  specialised  secondary  day  schools  for  commercial 
education  are  at  all  to  be  desired.  Institutions  like  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales  at  Paris  are, 
no  doubt,  of  the  greatest  value  for  training  members  of  the  consular 
service,  actuaries,  and  heads  of  great  financial  houses,  but  they  have  little 
bearing  on  the  rough-and-ready  processes  of  industrial  and  commercial 
ife." 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  printed  in  the  Times  of 
March  14th,  1898,  stated  his  opinion  in  the  following  terms; — 

"  The  fact  that  no  first-class  commercial  institute  is  to  be  found  in  this 
country  is  partljr  due  to  the  slowness  of  Englishmen  to  recognise  the  value 
of  higher  education  for  trade  purposes.  Only  very  recently  have  English 
manufacturers  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  the  higher  technical  instruc- 
tion ;  and  even  now  the  funds  available  for  the  purpose  bear  no  comparison 
with  those  freely  expended  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  striking 
difference  between  the  German  and  English  methods  of  making  education 
auxiliary  to  industry  is  shown  in  the  difference  between  a  German  and  an 
English  polytechnic  institute.  The  one  is  intended  for  the  thorough  and 
complete  training  of  the  superior  officers,  and  the  other  for  the  partial 
instruction  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  industrial  army.  So,  too,  in 
commerce,  the  higher  professional  education  of  those  who  are  to  direct  our 
commercial  undertakings  has  been  and  is  still  almost  entirely  neglected  in 
this  country,  whilst  our  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  supplementing 
the  office  training  of  the  ordinary  clerk.  It  is  to  the  problem  of  higher  com- 
mercial education  that  public  attention  should  be  now  turned. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  German  and  Belgian  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers have  been  materially  assisted  by  the  ready  supply  at  home  of 
well- trained  agents,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  high  schools  of  com- 
merce ;  and,  having  regard  to  the  new  avenues  of  trade  which  recent 
events  are  likely  to  open  up  for  France,  Russia,  and  Germany,  the  necessity 
of  adopting  every  possible  means  of  adequately  equipping  our  own  youth 
for  the  growing  competition  has  become  a  national  obligation." 

One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  quite  clear,  that  all  persons  of  experience 
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heartily  reprobate  the  thrusting  of  so-called  "commercial  subjects" 
into  the  curriculum  of  secondary  day  schools.  "All  subjects  are 
equally  educational,  if  properly  taught,"  is  a  remark  some- 
times heard  from  the  apologists  of  premature  specialisation.  It 
is  not  true.  Experience,  authority,  and  common-sense  are  all  againat 
it.  There  is  a  certain  range  of  attainment  which  an  educated  man 
ought  to  possess,  and  the  years  which  can  be  devoted  to  liberal  educa- 
tion are,  in  ordinary  cases,  severely  limited.  To  cram  up 
little  boys  of  fifteen  with  odds  and  ends  of  commercial  law  and 
generalisations  of  commercial  geography  is  to  waste  precious  time 
which  might  have  been  devoted  to  subjects  not  only  more  elevating 
in  themselves  but  also  more  digestible  by  youthful  minds.  A  school 
time-table  which  offers  Latin  and  shorthand  as  alternatives  cannot 
properly  be  called  a  cunriculum.  It  is  more  like  a  shop- window,  from 
which  the  passer-by  may  choose  whatever  wares  seem  to  him  attractive. 

There  is  a  further  agreement  that  commercial  classes  in  evening  con- 
tinuation schools,  however  excellent  in  themselves  and  well  suited  for 
their  purpose,  are  not  in  the  least  the  same  thing  as  the  course  of  study 
offered  by  a  Higher  School  of  Commerce.  These  are  as  different  as  a 
Volunteer  private's  weekly  drill  is  different  fram  the  oaurse  of  study 
which  a  young  officer  undertakes  at  Woalwich  or  Sandhurst.    • 

There  is  also  a  fairly  general  agreement  that  secondary  education 
ought  to  be  a  purely  liberal  education,  up  to  sixteen  at  all  events.  The 
six  years  from  ten  to  sixteen  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  short 
enough  for  the  minimum  of  general  culture  needed  by  a  m«in  who  is 
being  prepared  for  a  line  of  life,  whether  professional  or  commercial, 
which  calls  for  a  fairly  good  education.  Whether  or  no  in  the  years 
which  immediately  follow  his  sixteenth  birthday  a  youth,  though 
remaining  at  a  secondary  school,  can  rightly  be  allowed  to  specialise  iu 
a  commercial  direction — e.g.,  to  learn  Spanish  for  commercial  purposes 
— seems  at  present  to  be  an  open  question.  The  experiment  is  being 
tried  at  Hamburg,  with  the  approval  of  the  Municipal  Educational 
Authorities,  in  a  non-classical  secondary  school,  with  a  nine  years'  course 
(Oberrealschule).*  In  the  last  three  years  of  the  course  (16  to  19), 
besides  French  and  English,  the  boys  will  learn  Spanish.  They  will  give 
five  hours  a  week  to  each  of  the  three  foreign  languages  in  each  case.  The 
lessons  will  be  mostly  given  in  the  tongue  itself,  t.c,  the  Spanish  lessons 
will  be  mostly  given  in  Spanish.  The  whole  curriculum  for  these  last 
three  years  of  the  course  has  been  given  a  commercial  tint.  The  geo* 
graphy  becomes  more  or  less  commercial  geography ;  the  history  lessons 
bear  on  the  economic  and  commercial  development  of  Germany  and 
other  nations.  The  science  lessons  will  give  the  boys  an  insight  into  the 
applications  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  electricity  to  industrial  needs.  But 
this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  last  three  years'  work.     Alongside  of  .it, 

*  The  exDeriment  is  also  being  tried  at  Hamburjr  in  the  last  three  years 
(16-19)  of  tue  Keal^mnaKiuni  des  JohanneuniH.  This  school  teaches  Latin 
as  an  obligatory  subject  after  the  first  three  years  of  its  nine  years'  course.  A 
boy  ma.v  tlius  learn  Latin  for  the  three  middle  years  of  his  course  and  then  lie 
drafted  into  the  non -classical,  commercial  side'  for  his  hist  three  years.  The 
coiiimercial  uj)|)er  classes  at  this  school  are  also  open  to  piiiuls  who  have  satL*- 
factorily  completed  the  first  six  yeaiV  course  at  a  non-cla-ssical  school. 
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the  boy's  interest  in  literature  and  the  humanities  will  be  maintained. 
In  German  translations  he  will  be  required  to  read  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  parts  of  Tasso,  and  parts  of  Calderon,  and  the  whole  experi- 
ment is  based  on,  and  conditioned  by,  the  fact  that  for  the  preceding 
six  years  he  will  have  received  a  liberal  training  without  any  fore- 
taste of  commercial  interests.  % 

It  seems  also  to  be  generally  agreed,  and  especially  among  Englishmen 
resident  abroad  and  familiar  with  the  products  of  the  two  sys-tems 
of  secondary  education,  that  there  is  grave  need  for  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages  in  many  of  our  secondary 
schools.  A  fluent  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  structure,  rhythm  and 
idiom  of  two  living  tongues,  besides  his  own,  is  a  valuable  possession  for 
any  man,  and  not  least  for  one  whose  life  ie  to  be  spent  in  trade.  Happily 
this  part  of  a  man's  equipment  can  be  given  to  him,  without  strain  or 
premature  insistence  on  commercial  technicalities,  during  the  years 
devoted  to  Liberal  education. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  "a  commercial  University," 
agreement  ends  and  sharp  controversy  begins.  There  is  in  England  a 
strong  native  instinct  against  theoretical  experts.*  Perhaps,  therefore,  it 
is  not  unfair  to  say  that  we  ought  to  guard  against  a  certain  natural 
bias  against  schemes  of  higher  professional  training,  given  in  special 
institutes.  One  thing  at  any  rate  is  clear,  that  "  business  life  "  means  a 
number  of  quite  different  callings,  ^vith  needs  for  different  kinds  of 
specialised  knowledge.  One  course  will  not  fit  all,  any  more  than  the 
same  specialised  course  of  professional  training  would  fit  a  clergyman 
or  a  doctor.  This  point  is  brought  out  in  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  aduiirablo 
paper  on  "  The  Provision  of  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  London," 
read  to  the  International  .Congress  on  Technical  Education  in  1897.t 

"  It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  clerk  or  business  man  as  such.  The 
great  world  of  olerks  and  business  men,  who  seem  to  the  academic 
student  to  form  a  single  olass,  must  be  broken  up.  The  merohant,  the 
shipowner,  the  com  factor,  or  produce  broker  and  their cwi^/oy^^,  may 
perhaps  form  one  large  group.    The  insurance  clerks,  actuaries  and  public 


*  The  feeling  against  higher  coniiiiercial  education  seems  U)  have  its  counlcr- 
jwirt  in  other  branches  of  the  national  life.  The  following  passage  is  taken  fniii 
the  Globe  of  Jan.  25, 1898  :— '*  The  Lonl  Chief  Justice,  in  an  interesting  speech  he 
delivered  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Hastings  Law  Students'  Sotnety,  repeated 
the  demand  for  the  establishment  of  one  great  school  of  law  in  London,  which 
he  originally  made  at  a  nieeting  helrd  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  more  tlian  two  years  ago.  Hartlly  anything  has  been  heard 
of  the  scheme  in  the  inter\al,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  added  to  the  pro;jjamme 
of  the  advocates  of  a  teaching  university  for  London.  In  the  Inns  it  has  not 
received  the  support  whi<rh  Lord  Russell  hoped  for.  The  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  when  he  speaks  of  the  Engllsli  system  of  legal  e<lucation  beii'j;  worsa  than 
tliat  in  any  Continental  country  or  in  America  he  mistakes  the  true  object  of 
iefraX  education.  If  its  real  purpose  were  to  produce  *  a  Imdy  of  jurisc^onsult**, 
who  would  be  looked  up  to  by  foreifjners  as  well  as  by  ourselVes,  as  we  look  uji 
to  the  great  writers  on  law  that  belong  to  other  countries — men  who  >vrite  not 
merely  for  their  own  day  or  for  some  particular  object,  but  for  the  sake  of 
science,'  Lord  Russell's  plan  might  have  much  to  recommend  it.  But,  after 
all,  the  true  object  of  legal  education  is  to  provide  the  membei-s  of  the  profes- 
sion witii  the  means  of  becoming  goo<l  practising  lawyers,  and  not  to  produce  a 
race  of  theoretical  jurists." 

t  Printed  in  the  JounuU  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  AugiLst  6,  1897. 
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accountants,  who  in  London  number  some  thousands,  require  something 
quite  different.  The  great  army  of  railway  officials,  from  the  assistant 
traffic  manager  down  to  the  yoimgest  clerk  in  the  railway  clearing  house, 
need  yet  another  kind  of  instruction.  The  clerks  in  banks  and  finance 
houses  have  specialised  wants  of  their  own.  Finally,  there  are  tdie  tens 
of  thousands  of  clerks  and  officials  employed  in  the  various  branches  of 
public  administration.  Probably  there  are  several  other  distinct  groups 
needing  separate  treatment. 

"  So  long  as  we  offer  these  groups  indiscriminately  '  Commercial  Edu- 
cation '  in  the  lump,  they  will,  quite  rightly,  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 
But  put  before  any  one  of  these  classes  a  definitely  specialised  curriculum, 
based  on  the  actual  needs  of  their  calling,  and  experience  proves  that  the 
abler,  the  more  industrious  and  the  more  ambitious  of  the  young  men 
will  begin  to  take  an  intellectual  interest  in  their  occupation,  and  desire 
to  learn  something  more  about  it  than  they  pick  up  at  the  office." 

Broadly  speaking,  it  is  for  the  first  of  Mr.  Webb's  classes  (i.e.,  for 
those  who  are  to  be  brokers  and  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade)  that 
the  Institut  Sup^rieur  de  Commerce  caters  at  Antwerp,  and  the  Ecole 
Superieure  de  Commerce  at  Havre.  It  is  partly  for  men  engaged  in 
the  great  export  and  home  publishing  trade  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
Handelshoohsohule  at  Leipzig  has  been  designed.  And  it  might  be  added 
that  the  Consular  Service  and  the  non-official  branches  of  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Service  find  able  recruits  from  among  the  students  at 
tihe  Higher  Schools  of  Commerce.  A  journalist,  intending  to  specialise 
in  the  work  of  acquainting  his  fellow-countrymen  with  the  commercial 
needs  and  industrial  openings  of  distant  countries,  would  probably 
find  in  such  an  institute  an  excellent  and  useful  course  of  preparation. 
For  many  of  the  officials  employed  in  various  branches  of  the  public 
service,  central  and  mimicipal,  the  curriculum  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  like  that  of  the  Ecole  Libre  des  Science 
Politiques  at  Paris,  provides  admirable  guidance  and  stimulua 

But  a  further  difficulty  remains  unstated.  The  idea  of  the  Antwerp 
Institute,  of  the  Leipzig  Handelshochschule,  and  of  the  French  Ecoles 
Superieures  de  Commerce  is  to  provide  a  systematic  day  course  for 
students  who  will  devote  themselves  to  its  claims  as  much  as  an  honour 
man  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  devoted  himself  to  the  claims  of  his 
"Schools"  or  Tripos.  But  a  clerk  at  work  cannot  do  this.  He  can  only 
offer  the  tired  leavings  of  his  time.  He  cannot  throw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  his  course  of  study,  directing  his  whole  strength  to  that  and 
nothing  else.  Day  by  day  he  has  to  render  to  his  employer  the  service  for 
which  he  is  paid.  Obviously,  therefore,  a  systematic  course  organised  for 
day  students  cannot  be  equally  fitted  to  the  needs  of  evening  students 
also.  The  requirements  of  the  one  class  or  of  the  other  must  be  regarded 
as  foremost  by  the  authorities  of  the  Institute.  The  same  professors 
cannot  carry  on  the  laborious  work  of  taking  classes  all  through  the 
daytime  and  on  all  the  evenings  too.  Such  an  arrangement  might 
appear  to  succeed  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  it  would  sterilise  the  instruc- 
tion by  depriving  the  teachers  of  their  leisure  for  reading  and  private 
observation  and,  what  matters  as  much  as  either,  their  free  time  for 
quietly  thinking  problems  over  in  their  mind.    An  overdriven,  leisure- 
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lesa  staff  of  professors  could  never  build  up  a  really  thinking  institution. 
Sooner  or  later  they  must  become  hacks.  They  would  lose  their  infec- 
tious power  of  stimulating  thought  in  others,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  in  all  educational  work,  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  but 
which  is  destroyed  by  a  perpetual  sense  of  hurry,  of  "  drive,"  and  of 
irjterruption  to  trains  of  thought.  Doubtless,  a  really  great  evening 
college  can  be  organised  and  maintained  as  easily,  or  nearly  as  easdly, 
as  a  really  great  day  college.  But  the  same  staff  cannot  maintain  the 
high  efl&ciency  of  a  full  course  of  day  work  and  of  a  full  course  of  even- 
ing work  as  well.  And,  if  the  choice  falls  in  favour  of  making  the 
efficiency  of  the  evening  courses  the  principal  end  in  view,  the  Institute 
is  bound  (unless  it  employs  a  second  and  practically  distinct  staff  for  the 
purpose)  to  fail  in  offering  an  equally  good  day  course.  But,  in  so  far  as 
this  happens,  it  would  not  be  strictly  comparable  to  such  an  institution 
as  the  Institut  Superieur  de  Commerce  at  Antwerp.* 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  day  courses  wt're  made  the  chief,  or  only, 
object  of  the  Higher  School,  it  follows  at  once  that  its  advantages  would 
be  accessible  only  to  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  clerks  or  business 
men  already  at  work.  Here  and  there  an  employer  might  give  a  clerk  a 
certain  amount  of  time  "  off,"  but  no  employer  could  afford  to  spare  his 
clerk  for  the  whole  time  needed  by  a  systema/tic  and  "honours" 
course  of  day  study  extending  over  two  or  three  years.  Such 
a  Higher  School  would,  therefore,  have  to  appeal  to  students 
whose  parents  were  rich  enough  to  spend  the  money  on 
their  advanced  education,  or  who  were  themselves  willing  to  undcT- 
go  some  privation  in  order  not  to  miss  their  ''University"  course. 
The  latter  class  is  larger  than  we  sometimes  realise.  In  America  it  is 
very  large,  and  at  nearly  all  the  American  Universities  there  are  men  who 
earn  in  the  vacations  the  pittance  on  which  they  live  during  term  time. 
But  for  it  to  be  worth  while  for  clerks  thus  to  put  off  their  time  of  enter- 
ing on  office  work,  and  to  make  great  personal  sacrifices  in  orde^ 
to  gain  higher  specialised  education,  there  must  be  some  general 
tendency  on  the  part  of  great  employers  to  encourage  this  kind  of  study, 
and  to  welcome  into  their  employment  men  who  can  produce  the  full 
diploma  of  a  Higher  Commercial  School.  Whether  this  is  likely  to  be 
the  attitude  of  sufficiently  large  numbers  of  English  merchants  in  the 
immediate  future  the  present  writer  cannot  confidently  say. 

If  it  is  not  likely  to  be  their  attitude,  a  Higher  School  would  have 
to  rely  for  its  main  and  regular  support  (apart  from  "occasional 
hearers")  on  (1)  the  sons  of  rich  men;  (2)  a  certain  but  lunited 
number  of  men  who  thought  it  a  sufficiently  good  invefftment  to 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  capital  on  these  two  years  of  specialised 
education;  (3)  the  holders  of  scholarships  awarded  by  local 
bodies  or  out  of  public  funds;  and  (4)  foreign  students.  It 
is  probable  that  from  the  last  th*ree  categories  would  come  the  more 
industrious  students.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  for  whom  a 
place  in  his  father's  business  is  being  kept  open,  has  no  spur  to  keep 
him  at  his  work.     Here  and  there  young  men  of  this  class  are  naturally 

*  Doubtless  one  Principal  mi,^ht  supervise  day  and  eveninor  classes,  but  in 
that  case  the  danger  would  be  le«t  he  should  become  chiefly  an  organiser  and 
admmistrator,  instead  of  giving  the  best  of  his  strength  to  study  and  teaching. 
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iriLastrious  or  naturally  keen  about  the  intellectual  side  of  their  future 
calling.  But  would  any  one  say,  from  his  experience,  that  such  are 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  whole?  When  they  do  exist,  they  are 
first-rate.  But  then  it  is  exactly  in  these  cases  that  a  parent  can  secure 
for  his  son,  even  under  present  conditions,  the  greater  part  of  an 
excellent  higher  commercial  education.  He  can  get  for  his  son  special 
opportunities ;  he  can  pay  for  liis  fapecial  tutors ;  he  can  send  him 
abroad  or  romid  the  world;  he  can  perhaps  obtan  for  him  per- 
mission to  work  for  a  time  in  an  office  abroad.  And  might 
not  such  a  parent  naturally  say  that  what  he  wants  for  his 
son  is  not  to  be  shut  up  from  the  age  of  18  onwards  among 
purely  commercial  interests,  but  to  enjoy  the  best  liberal 
education  which  his  country  and  his  time  afford.  In  England  he 
would  probably  send  the  lad  to  a  great  public  school,  for  the  sake,  not 
only,  or  perhaps  mainly,  of  what  is  taught  there,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  life  of  the  place,  for  its  traditions,  for  the  oppwrtimity  of  measuring 
himself  against  some  of  the  picked  youths  of  his  own  generation  and 
growing  up  among  them  in  friendly  and  natural  relations  (relations 
which,  in  after  life,  are  not  without  value  from  a  purely  business 
side),  and  then  he  might  send  the  youth  on  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge — ^very  much  for  the  same  reasons.  But  when 
the  young  man  had  taken  his  degree,  he  would  be  22  or  23.  A 
journey  round  the  world  or  to  some  distant  countries  might 
take  up  the  better  part  of  a  year  or  more.  Is  he  then,  on  the  top  of 
all  that,  to  go  to  a  Highe«r  Scliool  of  CJommerce  for  two  years  more? 
If  that  were  done,  would  he  not  enter  upon  his  work  in  life  too  latet 
Perhaps  not,  but  the  difficulty  at  any  rate  should  be  faced,  and  the 
fact  that  some  parents  would  shrink  from  such  a  delay  taken  into 
account. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  public-school  men  and 
University  men  are  more  and  more  coming  into  business  life.  Many 
parents,  who  have  themselves  been  successful  in  business,  realise  how 
much  they  themselves  missed  through  not  having  been  at  a  first-rate 
school  and  at  College.  It  is  often  not  so  much  the  lack  of  book- 
learning  which  they  regret  as  the  loss  of  the  pleasant  associations  of 
public-school  life  and  their  being  shut  out  from  the  free-iuasonry  of 
})ublic-school  and  University  connexions.  They  therefore  make  a 
point  of  giving  these  opportunities  to  their  sons,  who  will  in  due  course 
join  and  follow  them  in  their  business.  When  the  experiment  suc- 
ceeds, it  often  succeeds  admirably.  Apart  altogether  from  any  purely 
intellectual  gain,  the  young  man  enters  on  his  work  in  life  with  the 
advantage  of  having  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  among 
the  brightest  of  his  contemporaries.  Thus,  thoug'h  he  may  be 
quickly  drawn  into  the  engrenage  of  business  life,  he  will  always  have 
personal  connexions  with  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  other 
callings  and  professions.  He  will  start  with  a  certain  social  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  often  hear  of  the  experiment  failing  disastrously. 
It  sometimes  turns  out  that  the  young  man,  through  not  having  beeu 
broken  in  early  enough  to  the  drudgery  and  confinement  of  office  work, 
never  seems  able  to  apply  himself  to  business  duties  with  the  interest 
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and  resolute  endurance  necessary  to  success.  He  thinks  more 
seriously  of  his  games  and  ajnusements  than  of  his  work.  In  these 
cases,  the  father  is  often  forced  to  the  mortifying  conclusion  that,  if 
he  had  taken  his  son  away  from  school  earlier,  he  would  have  made 
of  him  a  more  strenuous  and  successful  man  of  business.  Thus, 
whether  it  is  wise  or  foolish  to  give  a  public-school,  or  a  public-school 
and  University,  education  to  a  youth  destined  for  business  life  depends 
in  great  measure  on  his  character  and  natural  dispK>sition.  These  agam 
will  depend  not  a  little  on  his  early  up-bringing  at  home  and  on  the 
degree  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
from  the  first.  If  the  lad's  home  training  and  other  causes  have  left 
him  lacking  in  will-power  and  concentration  of  purpose,  he  will  as 
likely  as  not  be  disqualified,  rather  than  helped,  by  being  exposed 
through  so  many  critical  years  to  the  rather  distracting  tendencies 
which  he  is  certain  to  encounter  in  some  sets  at  school  and  college. 
Unless  he  has  a  good  deal  of  self-control  and  a  clear  aim  in  life,  this  kind 
of  education  may  spoil  rather  than  fit  him  for  business  duties.  But, 
even  in  the  case  of  lads  who  are  proof  against  the  ordinary  temptations 
to  indolence  or  dissipation,  we  often  hear  the  doubt  expressed*whether 
the  normal  course  of  studies  at  an  English  public  school  is  as  well 
designed  as  it  might  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who,  at  18  or  19, 
will  be  obliged  to  enter  one  form  or  other  of  commercial  life.  Is  it 
not  possible,  many  parents  ask,  to  frame  a  scheme  of  work  which  shall 
bia  every  bit  as  thorough  and  exacting  as  a  good  classical  training 
without  being  so  remote  from  modern  interests  and  modern  needs? 
Is  it  not  possible,  without  in  any  way  inducing  premature  specialisation, 
to  use,  as  the  subject-matter  of  a  boy's  school-training,  languages  and 
other  branches  of  study  which  will  naturally  prepare  him  for  the  more 
specialised  interests  of  his  future  calling  as  a  man  of  business?  Is  it 
not  at  present  often  the  case  that  a  boy,  on  leaving  a  good  school  for 
commercial  life,  finds  a  sudden  break  in  his  intellectual  interests  and 
is  plunged  into  an  entirely  new  world  which  his  school  lessons  have  not 
directly  prepared  him  to  understand?  For  some  professions  there  is 
admittedly  no  better  preparation  than  that  afforded  by  the  classical 
education  as  we  know  it  at  its  best.  But  for  a  youth  intended  for 
commercial  life,  would  it  not  almost  invariably  be  better  to  get  at 
school  a  thorough  grounding  in  French  and  German,  in  history  and 
literature,  in  the  elements  of  science  and  of  mathematics,  and  in  some 
forms  of  manual  exercise,  than  to  learn  a  little  Latin  and  Greek  at 
the  price  of  having  to  give  less  time  to  the  studies  which  are  at  least 
an  equally  indispensable  part  of  modern  culture?*  In  short,  in  the 
case  of  boys  who,  from  their  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  birthday,  are 
destined  for  business  life,  do  we  as  a  rule  help  them  to  make  a»s  good 
a  u^'o  intellectually  of  their  years  of  school  life  as  we  might  do  if  we 
greatly  developed  the  "  modern  sides  "  of  our  chief  public  schools  and 

*  I  am,  however,  very  far  from  wishinjj  to  decry  the  intellectual  value  of 
caHy,  well-directed  discipline  in  Latin  grammar,  translation,  and  composition. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  any  alternative  form  of  intellectual  drill  is  more 
efticaciuuM  in  early  training  than  the  classical  education  at  its  best.  But  it  is 
not  always  at  its  best.    And  there  are  other  claims  on  time. 
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thus  raised  the  educational  status  of  a  curriculum  more  adapted  to 
their  special  needs,  and  so  designed  it  as  to  secure  a  definite 
foundation  of  knowledge  in  those  studies  which  are  closely  related  to 
the  conditions  of  their  future  life?  May  not  the  same  question  be  put 
with  even  greater  force  in  regard  to  boys  whose  school  education  has 
to  end  when  they  are  sixteen  or  seventeen?  It  is  well  known  what 
admirable  work  is  being  done  by  the  modern  sides  of  many  important 
secondary  schools  in  England,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  much 
more  might  be  done  towards  providing,  as  an  alternative  to-  the 
classical  discipline,  but  otherwise  under  the  same  general  conditions 
of  school  life,  a  purely  non-classical  curriculum  with  a  standard  of 
attainment  aa  exacting  aa  that  which  prevails  on  the  classical  side. 
The  classical  and  the  semi-classical  curricula  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  received  due  recognition  among  us ;  but  in  England  the  non- 
classical  curriculum  is  still  the  Cinderella  of  secondary  schools.  Yet, 
by  developing  the  best  kind  of  non-classical  secondary  education,  should 
we  not  lessen  the  danger  of  a  lad's  dropping  his  school  subjects  alto- 
gether-as  soon  as  he  leaves  school,  and  make  it  easier  and  more 
natural  for  him  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  self-culture  during  the 
leisure  hours  permitted  by  his  calling?  Might  we  not  thus  give  a 
youth  a  more  intellectual  interest  in  his  occupation  and  furnish  him 
before-hand  with  the  well-arranged  <and  worked-in  knowledge  upon 
which  he  could  at  once  begin  to  build  up  more  specialised  attainment  ? 
Such  questions  as  these  are  not  unfrequently  heard,  and  they  point  to 
a  growing  desire  for  a  combination  of  the  unequalled  advantages  of 
English  public-school  life  with  a  curriculmn  more  skilfully  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  modern  business.  So  far  as  curriculum  goes,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  Germans  in  their  Realsdhulen  and  Oberreal- 
schulen  have  got  nearer  to  solving  the  problem  than  we  have.  But 
in  the  sfphere  of  physical  development  and  on  the  character-forming 
sides  of  school  discipline  many  Germans  would  be  among  the  first  to 
admit  that  we  are  nearer  the  goal  than  they.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
combining  the  very  different  merits  of  the  beet  German  and  the  beat 
English  secondary  schools. 

It  i«  possible,  indeed,  th-at  if  the  young  man  during  hi*  last  two  years 
at  fiohool,  and  during  his  time  at  the  University,  oould  imdertake  a 
course  of  study,  not  commercial  in  the  strict  sense,  but  definitely  pr^ 
paratory  to  modern  life,  he  might  be  able  to  get  all  that  he  needed 
in  one  year's  subsequent  study  at  a  Higher  School  of  Commerce.  By 
an  academic  course  preparatory  to  modem  life  I  dio  not  mean  a  course 
entirely  devoted  to  modern  hisbory,  or  one  entirely  dcToted  to  natural 
science,  or  one  entirely  devoted  to  modern  languages  and  literature,  but 
a  course  combining  in  due  proportions  the  essential  elements  of  all  three, 
and  not  based  on  the  principles  of  the  "  pass  schools,"  but  an  "  honour  '* 
course  in  its  point  of  view,  in  its  stimulus,  and  in  its  range  of  .ntellectuaJ 
interest. 

I  am  far  from  meaning  that,  even  when  every  deduction  is  made, 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  support  in  England,  and  especially  in 
London,  for  a  day  Higher  School  of  Commerce.     But  the  sources  of 
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supply  of  English  students  for  a  day  course  in  such  a  school  would 
probably  be  more  limited  than  at  first  sight  appears.  A  considerable 
number  of  foreign  students  could  doubtless  be  depended  upon.  But, 
in  any  case,  the  cost  per  head  would  be  prohibitive  for  poor^  men, 
unle^  the  institution  was  largely  endowed.  The  present  writer  sees 
no  reason  for  believing  that  it  could  be  oondaicted  on  a  self-supporting 
basis,  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  professional 
teaching  which  would  be  essential  to  success.  The  institution  could 
not  be  run  on  the  cheap.  The  more  you  specialise  higher  education, 
as  Mr.  Webb  has  pointed  out,  the  more  you  need  subsidy  and  endow- 
ment. Higher  education  of  the  University  rank  cannot  pay  its  own 
way.  And  nothing  short  of  teaching  of  University  rank  would  deserve 
the  name  of  a  Higher  School  of  Commerce. 

Lastly,  it  is  obvious  that  no  school  or  college,  however  largely 
endowed  and  brilliantly  staffed,  can  make  a  stupid  or  lazy  yoimg  fellow 
into  a  smart  and  successful  man  of  business.  Nothing  can  make  up  for 
the  absence  of  hard  work  and  application  and  brains  on  the  part  of 
the  student  himself.  Nothing  again  can  supply  the  place  of  the 
imaginative  gift,  the  prudent  daring,  the  instinctive  sense  for  what 
is  possible  or  probable,  which  is  the  dash  of  genius  in  a  great  man 
of  business.  Character,  tenacity,  insight,  courage — ^these  are  gifts, 
partly  of  nature,  partly  of  cultivation,  which  no  mere  teaching  can  ever 
bestow.  But,  given  these,  is  it  likely  that  in  commerce  alone  a 
systematic  course  of  highly  specialised  education  is  to  bear  no  useful 
fruit?  Is  commerce  the  one  exception  among  aU  callings  where  the  kind 
of  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  using  knowledge,  which  comes  from 
long  and  careful  education,  is  of  no  value?  It  seems  more  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  things  to  suppose  that  specialised  training 
would  improve  certain  kinds  of  raw  ability  and  raise  even  the  higher 
forms  of  business  faculty  into  something  higher  still. 

Michael  E.  Sadlkr. 
April  15,  1898. 


Postscript — vSince  this  paper  was  written,  there  has  been  held  in 
London,  on  July  8,  at  the  invitation  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, an  important  conference  on  Conynercial  Education.  The  dis- 
cussions showed  a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  first  stage 
in  the  education  of  a  business  man  must  be  a  searching  and  liberal 
course  of  training  at  a  secondary  school.  A  number  of  valuable  papers 
were  read  on  different  aspects  of  the  problem  of  higher  commercial 
education,  and  these,  when  published,  will  form  a  useful  addition  to 
English  educational  literature. 

The  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  has 
taken  active  steps  to  consider  the  problem  of  higher  commercial  educa- 
tion with  special  regard  to  the  needs  of  London,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  their  efforts  may  lead  to  something  being  done  in  London 
on  an  important  scale  at  an  early  date. 
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The  quarterly  report  of  the  Board,  dated  July  25,  1898,  contains  the 
following  paragraphs  on  the  subject :  — 

"On  the  17th  May,  1897,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions ;  — 

"(1.)  That  a  Special  Sub-Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  special  agencies  which  exist  within  the  County 
of  London  for  giving  commercial  education,  and  to  suggest  plans 
for  establishing  other  agencies  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  those 
already  in  existence. 

"  (2.)  That  the  Special  Sub-Committee  consist  of  the  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Standing 
Sub-Committees. 

"On    the    12th   day    of  July,  1897,  the  Board  added  to  the  8ul> 
committee  the  following  members:  — 

"  Mr.  Frank  Debenham. 
"  Mr.  James  Easterbrook. 
Sir  Philip  Magnus. 


it 


"The  Special  Sub-Committee  has  accumulated  much  information 
respecting  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  in  the  higher  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  London,  as  well  as  in  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions of  all  grades  dealing  with  commercial  education  on  the  Continent, 
and  has  also  obtained  particulars  respecting  the  examinations  conducted 
by  many  professional  bodies,  such  as  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  the  Society  of  Accountants,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  etc. 


"Without  anticipating  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Sub-Committee 
may  arrive  on  the  several  subjects  referred  for  its  consideration,  we  may 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  whatever  divisions  of 
opinion  exist  on  some  questions  connected  with  commercial  education, 
there  app>ears  to  be  a  very  strong  feeling  among  commercial  men  and 
educational  experts  in  favoiu:  of  the  establishment  in  London  of  a  higher 
commercial  school  for  the  education  of  the  leaders  of  commercial  enter- 
prise between  the  ages  of,  say,  18  and  21,  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  experience  of  Continental  schools  will  be 
repeated  in  London,  and  a  school  of  the  kind  contemplated  will  be  filled 
with  students  intending  to  enter  the  higher  branches  of  commercial  life. 
In  the  meantime  there  is  a  very  extensive  field  for  the  operations  of  the 
school  in  improving,  by  the  training  of  teachers  and  otherwise,  th« 
teaching  of  conmiercial  subjects  in  the  existing  day  and  evening  schools 
and  classes,  and  in  rendering  possible  the  establishment  on  sound  lines 
of  commercial  continuation  schools  which  shall  take  pupils  from  the 
higher  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  continue  their  commercial 
education  up  to  the  standard  at  which  they  might  obtain  admission  to 
the  classes  of  the  higher  commercial  school.     On  this  subject  we  hay« 
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received  a  report  from  the  Governing  Body  of  the  City  of  London  College, 
that  institution  having  obtained  a  promise  of  a  contribution  towards  the 
sxpenses  of  a  higher  commercial  school  from  the  Central  Governing 
Body  of  the  City  Parochial  Foundation,  and  we  think  that  these  proposals 
respecting  the  establishment  of  a  higher  conunercial  school  may  form 
a  basis  on  which  it  may  be  possible  to  frame  an  acceptable  scheme  of 
higher  commercial  education." 

July  27,  1898. 

M.  R  S. 


1396. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


A  LONDON  BANKEK'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT  OF  ENGLISH  YOUTHS  ENTERING  BUSINESS 
LIFE. 


[The  following  notes  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who, 
as  a  banker  in  the  City  of  London,  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
comparing  the  standard  of  actual  knowledge  possessed  by  English  and  foreign 
youtlis  on  entering  business  life.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  views  U% 
which  he  gives  expression  are  widely  held  in  banking  circles  in  London. — 
M.  E.  S.] 


Having  been  in  business  for  five-and-twenty  years,  starting  first  as  a 
clerk  in  a  merchant's  office  and  now  partner  in  a  banking  business,  I  have 
had  some  experience  of  clerks,  both  English  and  foreign.  The  ordinary 
age  of  a  boy  to  start  in  an  office  with  the  view  to  being  a  clerk  is  about 
seventeen.  As  a  rule  they  write  a  fairly  good  hand,  but  they  are  very  slow 
in  ordinary  arithmetic,  and  the  way  they  nave  been  taught  to  work  is  slow 
and  cumbersome.  For  boys  who  are  destined  for  a  mercantile  career  they 
have  been  taught  nothing  of  the  rudiments  of  exchange  or  arbitrages,  and 
this  has  all  to  be  learnt  at  the  office.  However,  an  intelligent  boy  quickly 
improves  in  this  respect  in  a  year  or  two.  In  fact,  for  the  first  twoor 
three  years  a  boy  is  very  little  help  in  an  office,  as  he  has  so  much  to  learn. 
Even,  if  he  were  taught  at  school  the  rudimentary  elements  of  book-keeping 
and  foreign  exchanges,  it  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  him  from  the  very 
outset.  As  regards  foreign  languages  the  ordinary  EnglLsh  boy  in 
that  class  of  life  knows  next  to  nothing.  He  may  be  able  to  read  an 
ordinary  French  business  letter,  more  rarely  German.  He  has  no  colloquial 
knowledge  of  either  French  or  German,  and  is  quite  unable  to  write  an 
ordinary  business  letter. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  higher  grade  of  young  men,  I  mean  those  who 
have  been  to  the  public  schools  and  universities.  From  this  class  a  larger 
number  app»ear  to  go  into  business  every  year.  In  many  cases  they  are 
sons  of  business  men  and  will  in  process  of  time,  if  they  show  ordmary 
ability,  obtain  partnerships  with  tneir  relations  or  friends,  or  if  they  are 
hard-working  and  energetic  start  some  business  on  their  own  account 
This  class  of  young  men  as  a  rule,  from  their  superior  education,  learn 
the  rudimentary  work  of  an  office  tairly  quickly  and  easily.  As  regards 
foreign  languages  however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  same  remark  applies 
to  them  as  to  the  ordinary  clerk.  Unless  they  go  abroad  after  completing 
their  education  here,  modem  languages  are  to  them  a  sealed  book.  This, 
of  course,  entails  loss  of  valuable  time  to  the  young  man  and  considerable 
expense. 

For  commercial  purposes  French  and  German  are  absolutely  essential, 
and  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  very  desirable,  and  this  our  present  system  ot 
education  does  not  give,  either  to  clerks  or  to  principals,  and  until  this 
defect  in  our  education  is  remedied,  so  long  will  the  foreigner  in  large 
numbers  be  employed  in  our  offices. 

{  think  it  right  to  add  that  in  the  above  remarks,  I  have  not  touched 
pu  any  ijoints  of  character,  but  have  coi^fiued  myself  simply  to  a  comparison 
of  intel£^tual  attainments. 
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APPENDIX   III. 


PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES,  &c., 

OF  THE 

HIGHER  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AT  ANTWERP. 

(This  Institution  was  established  by  virtue  of  a  Boyal  Decree  of  29th 

.  October,  18&2.) 

It  is  under  the  Department  of  Industry  of  the  Mining  of  Industry  and 
Pubic  Worka. 

Rules  and  Peospectus. 

The  practical  and  theoretical  course  of  instruction  given  at  this  Institution 
extends  over  two  years. 

Each  student  is  entered  on  the  register  of  the  Institution  on  payment 
of  an  annual  fee  of  25  francs  or  £l.  This  fee  is  reduced  to  5  francs  each 
course  for  those  entering  for  less  than  five  courses. 

To  the  general  course  of  instruction  (including  the  Bureau  or  Com- 
mercial Office),  those  students  only  who  have  successfully  passed  a  pre- 
liminary examination  are  entitled  to  subscribe.  The  subjects  of  this 
examination  are  given  in  the  programme. 

The  subscription  for  the  first  year  is  200  francs  or  jEB,  The  general  sub- 
scription for  the  second  year  is  250  francs  oir  ^£10 ;  if  renewed,  one  half  of 
these  fees  only  is  paid.  But  no  student  can  enter  for  the  classes  of  the 
second  year  unless  he  shall  previously  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  all  the  subjects  of  the  tlrst  year. 

Special  branches.  Students  not  desirous  of  passing  an  examination  can 
attend  one  course  or  several,  the  fee  for  each  one  being  30  francs,  and  half 
that  sum  if  renewed. 

The  special  subscription  to  the  Commercial  Office  is  100  francs  a  year. 
Those  students  only  are  admitted  who  have  previously  subscribed  to  at 
least  four  of  the  other  courses  of  lectures. 

Candidates  can  enter  at  any  period  of  the  year,  but  no  reduction  is  made 
in  the  terms. 

No  examinations  are  held  in  the  case  of  special  subscriptions,  except  for 
the  Commercial  Office,  to  enter  which  a  student  must  pass  an  examination 
(before  the  Director  and  ihe  Professors  of  the  Office)  in  the  rudiments  of 
book-keep'ng.  commercial  arithmetic,  and  the  French,  German  and  English 
lanf^ages.     Such  examination  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

Students  taking  special  subjects  only,  obtain  neither  diploma  nor  cer- 
tificate when  thev  leave  the  Institute. 

Examinations. — ^The  examination  for  admission  to  the  classes  of  the  first 
seesion  takes  place  once  a  year,  at  iJhe  beginning  of  Odtober,  before  an 
Examining  Board  appointed  by  iihe  Grovemment,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Direcstor  of  the  Instiibute. 

The  subjects  of  this  examination  are  :  — 

1.  A  composition  in  French  and  a  translation  from  French  into  German 
and  English. 

2.  Physical  geography. 

3.  Commercial  arithmeiic,  elements  of  algebra  (Bourdon)  and  geometry 
(Legendre,  the  first  four  books), 

4.  Book-keeping. 
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5.  Budiments  of  natural  philoeophy  (Ganot)  and  of  chemistry  (Th. 
Swarts). 

6.  Kudiments  of  universal  history  (Borgnet's  Ancient  History  and  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Th.  Juste's  Modem  History). 

7.  Commercial  law. 

8.  Political  economy. 

Every  year,  in  the  month  of  January,  those  parts  of  universal  history 
necessary  to  be  studied  for  the  October  examination,  are  indicated  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  foregoing  are  modified  in  favour  of  foreigners,  especially  as  regards 
languages. 

A  preparatory  course  of  instruction  for  the  acquirement  of  the  branches 
of  this  examination  is  also  given  by  the  Professors  of  the  Institution.  It 
extends  from  Easter  to  15th  August.  The  charge  is  100  francs,  payable 
in  advance.     In  this  course  special  attention  is  devoted  to  foreign  students- 

Further  particulars  are  given  in  a  separate  prospectus,  which  may  be  had 
on  appUcation  to  the  Director. 

Students  furnished  with  a  certificate  showing  that  they  have  passed  an 
examination  under  a  British  University  or  other  recognised  examining  body 
are  admitted  without  examination,  provided  that  suoh  certificate  includes  all 
the  subjects  of  the  entrance  examination. 

The  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  for  admission  to  the  courses 
of  the  second,  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  session  every  year.  The  Pro- 
fessors, the  Director  and  the  Government  Inspector  are  the  examiners. 
The  subjects  of  this  examination  are  mentioned  in  the  programme. 

After  th,e  second  year  has  elapsed,  examiners  specially  nominated  by 
the  Government  deliver  certificates,  conferring  the  degree  of  Licentiate  in 
Commercial  Sciences,  to  suoh  students  as  pass  the  requisite  examination; 
and  any  Belgian  student  who  has  displayed  special  proficiency  may  obtain 
an  Exhibition  enabling  him  to  travd  abroad  during  several  years  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  The  subjects  of  this  examination  are  men- 
tioned in  the  programme. 

General  Observations. — The  lectures  at  the  Institution  commence  in  the 
second  week  of  October.  Being  deUvered  in  French,  foreign  pupils  ought 
previously  to  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  that  language ;  without 
this  their  progress  would  be  much  impeded. 

The  transactions  in  the  Mercantile  Office  are  carried  on  in  the  languages 
most  generally  used  in  commerce. 

The  Professors  have  the  rigjit  to  enforce  order  during  their  lectures ;  they 
are  authorised  to  admonish  and  even  temporarily  to  expel  any  students  who 
are  disorderly. 

The  students  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  aasiduoosly  the  ooones 
to  which  they  have  subscribed.  Absentees  are  noted  and  the  parents  are 
duly  informed  of  such  irregularity. 

The  Professors  have  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  interrogate  their  pupils, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  are  making  satisfac^ry 
progress  in  their  studies. 

Should  remonstrances  or  admonitions  prove  unavailing,  refractory  students 
may  be  temporarily  dismissed  from  the  Institution ;  or,  if  found  necessary 
and  after  three  distinct  warnings,  they  may  be  expelled  finally  by  the 
Committee  of  Management. 

The  students  find  their  own  books  and  papers  as  well  as  the  aocouni- 
books  necessary  for  office-work. 

A  Ubrarif,  specially  composed  of  works  on  commerce,  is  annexed  to  the 
Institution,  as  well  as  an  extensive  Museum  of  Mercantile  Frody>ctions  of 
all  kinds.  For  these  a  special  fund  is  granted,  and  many  valuable  speci- 
mens are  furnished  by  Belgian  Consuls  and  others.  This  collection  is 
increasing  and  is  of  great  value  in  illustrating  the  study  of  commerce  and 
manufactures. 

Priutical  lectures  are  delivered  to  the  students  on  trade  and  conunerre 
in  general,  and  on  mercantile  transactions  of  every  nature,  also  on  the 
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buildins  and  fitting  out  of  merchant  ships.  These  lectures  are  given 
either  by  the  Professors  attached  to  the  Mercantile  Office  or  by  other  well 
qualified  persons  selected  or  approved  by  the  managing  Committee.  Some 
of  the  most  experienced  brokers  on  the  Antwerp  Exchange  also,  occasion- 
ally, volunteer  to  give  lectures  on  the  most  important  articles  of  colonial 
produce. 

The  various  courses  take  place  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  before  and 
after  the  hours  of  the  Mercantile  Office,  the  latter  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  merchants'  counting  houses  in  th,e  town,  in  order  to  enable  anyone 
occupied  in  business  to  attend  the  same  if  so  disposed.  These  hours  are 
fixed  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  special  regulations. 

There  are  three  vacations  in  the  year.  The  long  vacation  taking  place 
from  the  15th  August  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  October ;  the  other  from 
the  Monday  before  Easter  to  the  second  Tuesday  following,  and  from  the 
23rd  December  to  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year. 

The  Institution  is  established  on  the  footing  of  a  University.  Con- 
sequently, students  do  not  lodge  within  the  establishment.  They  eithier 
take  furnished  apartments  in  the  City,  or  board  with  one  of  the  Professors. 

No  particular  age  is  required  for  admission,  but  young  men  under  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  are  seldom  apt  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  in- 
struction given.  The  age  of  the  students  generally  averages  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  years.     Older  ones,  however,  are  admitted. 

The  Institution  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Committee  of  seven 
members,  of  which  the  Burgomaster  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  is,  ex  officio, 
President.  The  other  six  are  nominated :  three  by  the  Government  and 
three  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Antwerp. 

The  Gk>vemor  of  the  Province  of  Antwerp  presides  over  the  Managing 
Committee  when  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  Director  Ihas  the  general  management  of  the  Institution,  madntains 
ofnier  and  diecipldne,  and  oommunicaitee  with  the  authoritiee,  as  also  with 
the  parenbs  oi  tihe  students  when  required. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed,  prepaid,  "To  the  Director  of 
tihe  Institut  Sup^iieur  de  Commerce,  Bue  des  Peintres,  Anvers.'' 

COMMrrTEE. 

The  Burgomaster  of  the  Qty  of  Antwerp,  President. 

A.  Havenith,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  "  Banque  d'Anvers." 

Dewinter  Lauwers,  Esq. ,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

J.  Van  Beylen,  Esq.,  Merchant. 

G.  Gite,  Esq.,  formerly  Aldepm«n  of  the  City  of  Antwerp. 

Ed.  Van  Peborgh,  Esq.,  Average-Stater,  Meriiberof  the  Common  Coumul. 

Felix  Ceulemans,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Member  of  the  Common  Council. 

Edm.  Grandgaigniige,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Director. 

J.  F.  De  Jon^h,  Esq.,  Secreibary. 

Proobammb  of  the  Coubses  of  Lectures. 

prbparatory  coxjksb, 

(Subjects  for  the  Examination  for  Admission). 
French  -        .        -        -    3  hours  lessons  a  week. 

German  -        -        -        - 

English  -        -        .        - 

History  .        -        .        . 

Geography     -        -        -        - 
Book-keeping 
Arithmetio 

Algebra  -        -        -        . 

Geometry       -        -        -        . 
Natural  Philosophy 
Chemistry      -        -        -        ■ 
Commercial  Law    - 
Political  Economy 

This  course  begins  about  the  15th  April  and  terminates  on  the   lOtb 
August — ^but  it  may  be  prolonged  if  found  necessary. 
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First  Year. 

(Subjects  of  the  Examination  for  Students  about  to  pass  into  the 

Second  Tear). 

I.— BUREAU  OR   MERCAISTTILE  OFFICE. 

Messrs.  Edm.  Grandgaignage,  Chief  of  the  Office. 
L.  Van  den  Hende,  Assistant  Professor. 

Three  hours  every  day. 

Pro-forma  operations  of  a  general  house  of  business  where  all  kinds  of 
commercial  transactions  are  daily  carried  on  in  goods,  fitting  out  vessels, 
banking,  etc. 

Practical  demonstration  and  application  of  commercial  arithmetic,  invoices, 
account  sales,  account  of  charges,  accounts  current,  calculations  of  the  cost 
of  goods,  etc.,  exchange  operations,  public  funds,  book-keeping  in  all  its 
branches,  commercial  contracts,  arbitration  of  exchanges,  bills  of  lading, 
charter  parties,  bottomry  bonds,  insurance,  averages,  usages  of  Antwerp 
and  of  the  principal  places,  comparison  of  weights  and  measures,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  operation  is  entered  in  books  kept  by  single  and  double  entry ; 
these  books  are  balanced,  stock  is  taken  and  affairs  of  the  house  liquidated 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Correspondence  is  carried  on  in  the  French,  German  and  English 
languages,  as  in  the  regular  business  of  a  mercam^Oe  house. 

Professor  NitBchk6  superintends  the  German  oorrespomdence. 

Professor  William  Layton,  the  English  ditto. 

Professor  Truyens,  the  Dutch  ditto. 

n.— DESCRIPTION  OF   MERCHANTABLE  ARTICLES  AND 

PRODUCTS. 

(1st  year). 

Professor,  Oh.  Angenot. 

(The  Professor  may  call  in  tli-e  attendance  of  one  or  several  assistants). 

Twice  a  week. 

This  course  is  illustrated  by  means  of  the  samples  in  the  collections 
annexed  to  the  Institution. 

Investigation  and  study  of  the  following  products:  — 

Sulphur,  acids,  phosphor,  iodine,  carbon,  ammoniac,  arsenic,  metals, 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  baryta,  manganese,  iron,  steel,  cast- 
iron,  oxide,  sulphate,  and  cyanite  of  iron,  chrome  and  chromates,  cobalt, 
smalt,  zinc  and  its  compounds,  tin,  lead  and  its  compounds,  bismuth,  anti- 
mony, copper  and  its  compounds,  mercury,  gold,  silver,  platina,  pumice 
stone,  tripoli,  sand  stone,  slates,  marbles,  clay,  esculent,  industrial,  medi- 
cinal and  aromatic  roots,  timber  and  cabinet  woods,  dyewoods,  barks  and 
cinnamon,  oil-leaves,  laurel,  senna,  sumac,  tea,  tobacco,  flowers,  chamomile, 
cloves,  dyes,  hops,  saffron,  etc.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  pepper  and  pimento. 
Vanilla. 

Hemp,  rapeseed,  linseed,  etc.  Clover,  etc.  Grain:  wheat,  rye,  barky, 
oats,  buckwheat,  maize,  rice,  flour,  coffee.  Cotton,  hemp,  flax.  Cellular 
vegetables :  mushrooms,  lichens,  etc.  Indigo,  amotto,  orchilla,  cut^h,  aloes, 
etc.     Fecula,  Italian  paste,  raw  and  refined  sugars. 

in.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  STATISTICS. 
Professor  C.  De  Cocquiel. 
Tvnce  a  week. 

I. — Object  of  Political  Economy ;  utility  and  nature  of  the  science. — Causes 
which  have  impeded  its  progress. 

n. — ^Production. — ^Analysis   of   the   elements   of   production. — ^Labour. — 
Natural  Agents. — ^Capital,  of  what  it  consists  and  what  part  it  is  acting  iu 
production. — Classification  of  capital. — ^How  capital  is  created  and  increased. 
— ^Importance  of  increase. 
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^  m. — Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  greater  or  smaller  productiveness  of 
the  producing  powers  in  di£ferent  countries. — Property. — ^Division  of  labour. 
— Ideas  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  subject. 

IV. — ^Values. — Their  definition.— The  laws  which  regulate  them. — Supply 
and  demand. — ^The  expenses  of  production. — ^Prices. 

V. — Money. — ^The  value  of  money. — ^Variation  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  and  the  consequences  resulting  from  it  to  Economy  and  Society  in 
general. 

VI. — Credit. — General  notions  of  credit. — ^Its  importance  in  production. — 
Institutions  of  credit  or  banks. — ^Various  descriptions  of  banks :  banks  of 
deposit,  commercial  banks,  banks  of  circulation.— -Circulation  of  irredeemable 
paper  or  paper  money. — Credit  on  land. — Credit  as  a  means  of  rendering  the 
use  of  money  less  frequent. --^Influence  of  credit  on  prices. — Commercial 
crises. 

Vll. — Equilibrium  between  production  and  consxmiption. — ^Whether  there 
can  ever  be  an  excess  of  production. 

Vlil. — International  trade. — ^Necessity  and  advantages  thereof. — ^Preo 
trade  between  the  different  nations,  and  the  system  of  Protection. — ^Influence 
of  money  in  international  exchanges. 

EX. — ^The  forms  of  production. — ^The  principle  of  association. — Commercial 
€k)mpanies. — ^Production  on  a  large  and  on  a  small  scale. 

X. — ^Distribution  of  wealth. — Wages. — ^In  what  manner  they  are  regu- 
lated.— Population. — Examination  of  the  opinions  of  Malthus  on  the  subject. 
How  the  condition  of  those  who  receive  wages  may  be  improved. — ^Profits.— 
Analysis  of  the  elements  which  constitute  th«m. — ^In  what  manner  they  are 
regulated. — ^The  rate  of  interest. — ^Inquiry  into  the  laws  limiting  this  rat«. — 
Rent  of  land.: — ^Theory  of  Bicardo. 

XI. — In  what  manner  Grovernments  procure  the  necessary  resources  to 
provide  for  the  public  service. — ^Taxes. — Their  influence  on  the  development 
of  riches. — Necessity  of  taxes. — ^Progressive  tax  and  proportional  tax. — ^In- 
come  tax. — ^The  incidence  of  taxes,  or  on  what  persons  they  are  imposed. — 
Public  credit. — State  loans. — ^Annuities. — ^Redemption  and  conversion. — 
Whether  loans  are  preferable  to  taxes  to  meet  extraordisary  exigencies. 

Xn. — Statistics. — ^Their  object,  utility,  character,  etc.,  etc. 

IV.— COMMERCIAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Felix  No3l. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

Topographical  and  statistical  information  on  the  different  countries  of  the 
world.  This  information,  drawn  from  the  latest  Consular  reports  and  the 
most  recent  communications,  refers  to  the  following  points : 

L — ^Topographical  situations,  constitution  of  the  soil,  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  kingdoms. 

n. — ^Political  and  social  state. — Institutions,  their  inflifence  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country. — State  of  finances,  national  wealth,  prosperity  or 
decline,  their  causes. 

in. — Principal  productions  of  each  country.  Commodities  which  can  be 
procured  from  it  with  advantage. — Statement  of  its  exports. 

rV. — Principal  prbducts  for  which  every  country  applies  abroad. — Those 
which  Belgium  in  particular  supplies. — ^Those  which  she  could  yield  beside*. 
— ^Return  of  imports. 

V. — The  character  of  the  economical  and  customs  legislation  of  each 
country. — ^Hindrances  and  facilities  in  the  way  of  trade. — ^Tastes,  habits  of 
population  in  their  connection  with  trade. 

VI. — Particular  notices  of  the  chief  commercial  places,  their  importance, 
their  mode  of  transacting  business,  origin  and  causes  of  commercial  relations 
between  the  various  countries. 
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v.— LAW  (GENERAL  PRINCIPLES). 

Professor  G.  Stoop. 

Once  a  week. 

Preparatory  instruction  for  the  studies  of  commercial  law. — General  notions 
on  the  matters  contained  in  the  two  first  books  of  the  Civil  Code. — The  general 
principles  of  obligations  explained. — Study  of  contracts  the  rules  of  which 
are  common  to  the  civil  and  the  commercial  law,  such  as  sale,  hire,  partner- 
ships, loans,  securities,  etc. 


VI.— SPANISH   LANGUAGE    (LOWER    SECTION). 

Professor  V.  Valle. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Pronunciation,  reading,  grammar,  dictation,  exercises  and  translations, 
commercial  correspondence. — Nuevo-Sobrino  (Martinez),  dictionary  of  Mar- 
tinez-Lopez, etc. — Authors  named  for  i\\e  superior  class. 

Vn.— ITALIAN   LANGUAGE   (LOWER   SECTION}. 

Professor  Heinzmann-Savino. 

Three  hours  a  weeic. 

Pronunciation,  reading,  grammar,  dictation,  exercises  and  translations, 
commercial  correspondence,  mercantile  letters,  Moretti's  grammar,  dictionary 
(of  Barberi),  authors  indicated  for  the  superior  class. 

N.B. — ^The  students  of  the  first  year  have  the  option  between  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  languages,  but  may,  however,  attend  both  the  courses  if  they 
choose. 

Vm.— GERMAN   (LOWER   SECTION). 
,  Professor  P.  Nit»cJik6. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Technicalities. — Commercial  correspondence. — ^Particulars  on  the  cam- 
merce  of  Germany. — Customs,  duties,  exchange,  fairs,  auctions,  bonding 
warehouses,  ports,  banks,  brokers,  chambers  and  tribunals  of  commerce. 

IX.— ENGLISH   (LOWER  SECTION). 

Professor  William  Layton. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Commercial  technicalities. — Mercantile  correspondence. — Commission  busi- 
ness.— Purchase  sale,  and  forwarding  of  goods. — ^Insurance. — ^Bills  of  Ex- 
change.— ^Banking. — ^Partnership. — Stocks  and  shares. — Money.— -Contrasts. 
— Customs. — Commercial  forms. — Conversation. 


X.— DUTCH  (LOWER  SECTION). 

Optional  for  Foreigners. 

Professor  A«  Truyens. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Pronunciation,  g^mmar,  exorcises,  composition,  commercial  oorrespcnid- 
ence,  convesBntion. 
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Second  Tear. 

(Subjects  of  £zammation  for  Candidates  for  Diploma). 

I.— BUREAU  OR  MERCANTILE  OFFICE. 

Edm.  GrandgaignAg^,  M.D.,  Chief  of  the  Office. 

Pr.  Plouyiei*,  Assistant-Profeasor. 
Three  hours  every  day. 

Conditions  of  sales  and  purchases,  general  usages  in  the  commercial  markets 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  world  completely  taught. 

Several  divisions  are  formed  representing  houses  established  in  different 
countries. — ^Fitting  out  of  vessels,  commission  business,  insurances,  banking, 
etc. — Import  and  export  transactions ;  books  are  kept,  accounts  made  out, 
bills  issued,  received  and  endorsed,  exchange  operations,  information  re< 
ceived  or  given. — ^The  theoretical  notions  acquired  in  all  the  other  courses 
applied  to  practical  questions. — ^Litigious  cases,  practical  operations  complete 
ing  the  knowledge  acquired  during  the  first  period,  accounts  kept  in  each 
division. — ^Reports  drawn  up  relating  to  commerce,  finances,  and  industry  in 
various  countries.  System  of  rotation  from  one  division  to  another  to  guide 
every  pupil  through  the  different  stages  of  his  commercial  career. 

Correspondence  in  French,  Dutch,  English,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

N.B.— -Commercial  reviews. — Besides  the  daily  advices  of  the  Antwerp 
Exchange,  the  mercantile  office  of  the  institution  receives  regular  advices 
and  commercial  newspapers  from  London,  Liverpool,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg, 
Havre,  New  York,  Havana,  Rio  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso, 
Sydney,  East  India,  and  China. 

All  these  advices  being  in  various  languages,  are  communicated  to  the 
pupils  in  the  originals. 

Professors  Kufal,  Layton,  Yalle,  Heinzmann,  and  Arents  respectively 
superintend  the  German,  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Dutch  corre- 
spondence. 

n.— DESCRIPTIOK  OF  MERCHANTABLE  ARTICLES  AND 

PRODUCTS. 

(Course  of  the  second  year.) 

Professor  Ch.  Angenot,  M.A. 

(The  Professor  may  call  in  the  attendance  of  one  or  more  assistants.) 

Tttnce  a  week. 

This  course  is  illustrated  by  the  samples  in  the  collections  annexed  to  the 
Institution. 

The  matters  studied  and  investigated  are  :  — 

(1)  Continuation  of  the  study  of  Natttbal  Peodtjcts  : — 

Gum,  gum-rosin,  India  rubber,  rosin  and  gumlac,  balsam,  turpentine,  pitch, 
tar,  oils,  oilcakes,  volatile  oils,  fermented  products,  vegetable  salts,  can- 
tharides,  cochineal,  animals'  horns  and  bones,  glue,  isinglass,  etc.,  raw 
hides,  skins,  animals'  hair  and  bristles,  horsehair,  feathers,  wool  unwashed 
or  washed,  grease,  tallow,  honey,  guano,  dried  meat  and  fish,  etc. 

(2)  Manttfactubed  Abticles  :  — 

Metallttbgio  Indtjstbt  :  Cast  and  wrought  iron,  wire,  needles,  nails, 
cutlery,  sheet  iron,  tin  plates,  metallic  plates,  wire  gauze,  ironmongery, 
metal  utensils  and  apparatus,  beaten  gold  and  silver,  armoury,  printing 
types. 

Ceramic  Abts  :  Artificial  cement,  bricks,  paving  and  roofing  tiles,  pipes, 
potters'  work,  crockery  ware,  porcelain,  window  glass,  plate  glass,  glass, 
bottles,  drinking  cups,  coloured  enamel. 
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Chemical  Products  :  Soap,  wax,  wax  lights,  varnish,  ink,  oil  cloth,  pre- 
pared colours  and  paints. 

Linen  Mantfaciures  :  Spun  flax,  spinning  mills,  thread  for  lace,  sewing 
thread,  brown  hoUand  and  bleached  cloth,  dyed  linen,  table  linen,  drill, 
sail  cloth,  linen  cloth  for  mattresses,  cambric. 

Woollen  Manufactures  :  Spinning  mflls,  cloths,  stuffs,  flannels,  treble- 
milled  stuff,  duflie,  woollen  blankets,  merinos,  carpets,  etc. 

Cotton  Manufactures  :  Yam,  bleached,  unbleached,  and  coloured  cotton, 
woven  fabrics,  treble-milled  cotton,  velvets,  etc. 

Silk  Manufactures  :  Spun  silk,  silk  textures,  silk  velvet. 

Various  Manufactures  :  Ropes,  textures  for  packing,  textures  of  animals* 
hair,  hosiery,  ribbons,  lace  work,   gloves,    hats,   divers  products,  cured 
leather,  sheep  leather,  Morocco,  harness,  saddlery,  letter  paper,  paste- 
board, cigars,  tools,  etc.,  etc. 
These  lectures  are  illustrated  by  chemical  experiments,  a  laboratory  being 

specially  provided  for  that  purpose. 

ni.— GENERAL  HIS1X)RY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

PpofesBOT  C.  de  CocquieL 

Twice  a  week. 

(This  course  is  divided  into  four  periods.) 

I. — ^Antiquity. — ^History  of  commerce  and  industry  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. — ^First  rise  of  industry  and  commerce. — 
The  fine  arts  and  their  inventors. — Industry  and  trade  in  Phoenicia,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  India. — Trade  of  Carthage. — Industry  and  trade  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. — Slavery  in  antiquity. — ^Its  organisation  and  influence  on  the 
development  of  trade  and  industry. — Ways  of  communication  in  antiquity. — 
State  of  industry  and  trade  and  social  condition  of  the  people  at  the  period 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

n. — ^Middle  Ages. — ^From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  discovery 
of  America  (1492). — Reorganisation  of  industry  after  the  invasion  of  the 
barbarians. — System  of  the  corporations. — ^How  and  from  what  necessity  they 
were  formed. — Description  of  the  system. — ^Hindrances  which  the  feudal 
system  opposed  to  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce. — ^To  what 
causes  the  Italian  Republics  and  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  League  owed  their 
commercial  prosperity. — ^Cursory  view  of  trade  and  industry  in  Flanders. — 
From  what  particular  causes  our  country  (Belgium)  prospered  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  middle  ages. — State  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
the  world  on  the  discovery  of  America. 

m. — Epoch  of  Revival. — ^From  the  discovery  of  America  up  to  the  in- 
vention  of  the  steam  engine. — ^Influence  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
on  trade  and  industry. — New  colonies  and  colonial  system. — Mischievous 
eflfects  of  such  a  system. — Commercial  prosperity  of  Holland  and  its  causes. 
— ^Decline  of  the  industry  and  trade  of  Belgium  after  the  treaty  of  Munster. 
— Manufacturing  system  of  Colbert  and  its  influence  on  the  devdopment 
of  French  industry. — ^The  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  pernicious  efTects  of  reli- 
gious persecution  on  industry  and  trade. — Cromwell's  Navigation  Act. — The 
banks  of  England  and  Scotland  created. — Law's  system  and  the  evils  to  which 
it  gave  rise. — Origin  of  political  economy  as  a  science. — History  of  the  first 
progress  of  political  economy  and  the  authors  who  began  to  pursue  it. — 
Sketch  of  the  state  of  trade  and  industry  at  the  period  of  the  invention  of 
the  steam  engine. 

rV. — Modern  Times. — ^From  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  to  the 
present  day. — Inventions  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  Crompton,  etc., 
«ind  the  influence  on  production. — Character  of  the  vast  industry  which  these 
inventions  gave  rise  to. — The  impuhje  they  imparted  to  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  England. — ^The  French  Revolution  and  the  perturbations  con- 
sequent upon  it  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  world. — ^How  far  it  served 
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and  hindered  the  development  of  production. — ^The  Continental  blockade 
and  its  effects. — The  industrial  and  commercial  progress  realised  by  the 
principal  nations  from  the  peace  of  1815  up  to  the  present  time. — Enlarge- 
ment of  the  ways  of  communication,  especially  the  railroads. — Steamboats 
and  electric  telegraphs. — Economical  reforms  of  England  and  their  influence. 
— ^Disturbances  occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution  in  February,  1848. — 
Oritical  appreciaftLons  of  Socialism. — Sttuatioin  of  the  working  classes  and  the 
practical  amelioration  it  admits  of. — Ameliorations  procured  by  the  progress 
of  industry  and  trade. — ^Improvements  to  be  realised. — On  what  conditions. 
— General  situation  of  commerce  and  industry  at  the  present  epoch. — Mone- 
tary question. — Emigration,  its  causes  and  influence. — ^Recapitulation,  pro- 
gress made  by  society. — ^In  what  manner  civilisation,  having  at  first  been 
but  local,  became  afterwards  universal. 


rv.— COMMERCIAL  AND  MARITIME  LEGISLATION  COMPARED. 
PRINCIPLES  OF   INTERNATIONAL   LAW. 

Profeasor  G.  Stoop. 

Twice  a  week. 

Study  of  commercial  law  and  the  modifications  introduced  up  to  the 
present  time. — ^Associations  and  companies. — ^Bills  of  exchange. — ^Failures 
and  bankruptcies. — Maritime  law. — ^Theory  of  insurances,  etc.,  etc. — Chief 
commercial  laws. — Laws  concerning  the  Consulatesi  pilotage,  and  maritime 
policies  and  passes. — Disciplinary  and  penal  code  for  the  mercantile  navy 
and  sea  fishery. — ^Laws  on  licences,  letters  patent,  weights  and  measures. — 
Laws  on  arrest  for  debt. — ^Arbitration. — Explanation  of  the  maritime  in- 
surance policy  of  Antwerp. — ^Remarks  on  the  principal  decrees  relating  to 
commerce  and  industry. — -General  remarks  on  the  commercial  and  maritime 
legislation  of  the  principal  countries. 

Principles  of  international  law  in  their  relations  to  commerce. — ^Relations 
between  th(e  states. — ^Definition  and  object  of  international  law. — Origin, 
character,  guarantees,  sanction  and  sources  of  this  law. — European  equili- 
brium.— ^Progress  of  this  law. — Public  treaties. — ^Rights  of  neutral  parties  in 
time  of  war. — ^Importance  of  the  flag,  etc.,  etc. 


v.— CUSTOMS  LEGISLATION. 

ProfeaaoT  Maurice  de  Kock. 

Once  a  week. 

I. — Importance  of  this  course. — ^Relation  between  political  economy  and 
the  legislation  of  customs. — For  what  reason  modem  nations  attach  so  much 
importance  to  the  questions  of  customs  and  tariff. — ^What  is  understood  by 
Protection. — Protection  of  conferring  a  privilege  on  the  producer  in  the  sale 
of  his  products. — ^Protection  of  another  nature,  improving  the  very  condi- 
tions of  labour  through  the  improved  means  of  transport,  through  the  foun- 
dations of  institutions  of  credit,  professional  education,  etc. — By  what  means 
the  aansition  to  freedom  can  be  smoothed  in  those  countries  subject  to  the 
protecting  system. — ^Effect  of  the  decreasing  tarifEs. — Statement  and  com- 
parison of  the  system  of  Free  Trade  and  that  of  Protection. 

n. — ^Different  kinds  of  duties  on  imports  (excise,  town  dues,  etc.),  duties 
on  exports,  duties  on  transit,  duties  on  navigation  (tonnage  and  nationalising 
of  vessels),  different  characters  of  the  duties. — ^DiiBFerent  modes  of  applying 
and  collecting  duties. — Duties  ad  valorem,  duties  on  weight. — ^Pre-emption 
rendered  necessary  by  the  establishment  of  duties  ad  valorem. — Criticism  on 
these  duties. — ^Fraud. — Necessary  measures  to  paralyse  it. — ^Frontier  lines. 
— ^Documents  admitted  at  the  customs. — ^Hindrances  to  commerce  arising 
from  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  fraud  and  facilities  afforded  to  merchants 
to  escape  such  hindiances,  transit,  bonded  warehouses,  docks,  free  ports, 
etc. 
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Betum  of  duties  on  exportations,  bountiesi  drawbacks,  release  from  the 
excise,  duties,  etc. 
Duties  on  sugars.     Historical  recount  in  the  principal  countries. 
Duties  on  grain  and  breadstuffs.     Sliding  scale. 
Duties  on  manufactured  products. 
Duty  on  mineral  products. 
Differential  duties. 

rV. — ^Administration  of  the  customs,  relations  between  the  customs  and 
the  navy,  analysis  of  thje  customs  law.— Smuggling:. 

V. — ^The  colonies,  colonial  system  of  Europe,  its  effects  upon  political 
economy. — ^Modern  tendency  to  substitute  freeaom  for  restrictions. — Colonial 
system  of  Holland. — ^Twofold  modification  which  the  colonial  system  expe- 
rienced in  England  in  the  years  1833  and  1834.     Emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

yi. — Commercial  treaties. — ^Declarations  to  reciprocate. — How  such  decla- 
rations differ. — Critical  account  of  the  two  systems. — General  survey  of  tiie 
Belgian  tariff,  its  transmutations  since  1830. — ^How  it  was  modified  by  the 
different  commercial  treaties. — ^Inquiry  into  the  reform  of  customs  in  England 
begun  by  Huskisson  and  accomplished  at  the  present  time. 

Historical  account  and  constitution  of  the  Prussian  commercial  league 
known  by  thsc  name  of  ZoUverein. — ^Result  and  extension  of  this  commercial 
German  union. 

Tariffs  of  France,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  other  countries,  with 
which  commercial  relations  are  the  most  frequent. 


VI.— SHEP-BUILDING  AND  FITTING  OUT. 

Profeesor  Pierrard,  Gtsremment  Naval  Engineer. 

Once  a  week. 

I. — Nomenclature  and  description  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hull,  spars 
and  rigging  of  a  merchant  ship. — Greneial  notions  on  dbplacement,  and  to 
the  careen  centre ;  on  stability  and  on  the  metacentre. — ^Inffuence  of  stowage 
on  the  stability  of  a  ship. — Calculation  of  the  tonnage  according  to  the  laws 
of  different  countries. — ^Influence  which  the  different  ways  of  gauging  have 
exercised  upon  the  shapes  of  vessels. — ^Proportions  existing  in  the  principal 
dimensions  of  different  kinds  of  merchant  vessels. 

n. — General  considerations  of  interest  to  ship-owners  on  the  building, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  wooden  and  iron  vessels. — ^Relative  advantage  and 
disadvantage  of  wood  and  iron  in  the  construction  of  merchant  vessels.— 
Characteristics  of  different  kinds  of  materials  used  in  ship-building. — ^Prac- 
tical illustrations  by  means  of  models. — ^Workmanship. 

(At  these  stages  of  their  prosress  the  students,  accompanied  by  their  Pro- 
feesor, frequently  visit  the  building-yards  of  Antwerp,  as  well  as  the  steamers 
and  other  vessek  in  the  docks.) 

m. — Conditions  required  by  Lloyd's  and  the  French  Veritas  to  obtain  the 
classification  of  a  wooden  or  iron  ship. — Contracts  with  the  builders. — Chief 
ship-building  yards. — ^Respective  prices  of  vessels  constructed  there. — 
Nationalisation  of  a  ship.— -iSurveys  and  reports. — ^Different  modes  of  freight- 
ing and  loading. — ^Dead  weight  and  measurement  of  goods. — ^Regulations  on 
the  transport  of  emigrants. — Financial  results  to  be  obtained  from  a  sailing  or 
steamship,  regard  being  had  to  the  capital  invested,  either  per  voyage  or  per 
annum.— General  considerations  on  the  profits  derivable  from  different  kinds 
of  sailing  and  steamships. 


Vn.— COMMERCIAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Felix  NoSL 

Three  hours  a  week. 
Retrospect  on  the  preceding  year. 
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Vm.--POLinCAL  ECONOMY  AND  STATISTICS. 

Professor  C.  De  Cooquiel. 

Twice  a  week. 
Beiarospect  on  the  preceding  year. 

IX— GERMAN  (HIGHER   SECTION). 
Profeesor  P.  Niiaobk^. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Commercial  technicalities. — Commercial  correspondence. — ^Invoices. — ^Ac- 
counts  of  purchase,  of  sale,  of  charges,  etc. — ^Bills  of  exchange. — Customs 
declarafcions. — ^Bills  of  lading. — ^Manifests. — CSiarter  parties. — ^Deeds  of  part- 
nership.— Insurance  documents. 

Particulars  on  German  commerce,  principally  on  the  usages  and  on  recent 
laws. 

X.— ENGLISH  (HIGHER  SECTION). 

Professor  William  Layton. 

Three  hottrs  a  week. 

■ 

English  commercial  law. — Shipping. — ^Marine  insurance. — ^Lloyd's. — Sal- 
vage patents. — Copyright. — ^Partnership. — Banking. — Bills  of  exchange. — 
Interest. — Discount. — Credit. — Particulars  on  English  and  American  com- 
merce. 

General  correspondence. 

±1.— ITALIAN  (HIGHER  SECTION). 
Professor  Heinzmann  Savino. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Continuation  of  the  preceding  exercises,  style  in  general,  commercial 
letters. — ^Form  and  words  chiefly  used. — ^Translations  from  the  principal 
classical  and  contemporary  authors :  Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  etc. — ^Italian  con- 
versation. 

XCL— SPANISH  (HIGHER  SECTION). 
ProfeflsorY.  Valle. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Continuation  of  the  preceding  exercises. — Style  in  general. — ^Mercantile 
letters. — ^Forms  of  speech  in  use. — ^Translations  from  the  principal  classical 
and  contemporary  authors  :  Cronzalo  de  Cordora,  Conquista  de  Mexico,  Anto- 
logia  Espanola,  etc. — ISpanish  conversation. 

N.B. — ^The  students  have  ^^he  option  between  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages. 

Xm.— DUTCH. 

Professor  A.  Truyens. 

(Optional  for  foreign  students.) 

Twice  a  week. 

Continuation  of  previous  exercises.  On  the  style  in  general  commercial 
technicalities,  forms  and  correspondence,  classic  authors,  conversation. 
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Third  Year.* 

ACCOUNTANCY  AND  BANKING. 

Companies. — Industrial  Enterprises. — Banks :  Public  funds. — ^Finaiicial 
aspect  of  the  principal  countries. — Different  systems  of  Book-keeping. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

History  of  the  Constitution  of  tihe  principal  countries  ; — principles  of  the 
Belgian  Constitution ; — ^the  liberties  recognised  by  the  same. — ^Legislation, 
judicial  and  executdve. — Ohief  points  of  the  English,  French,  and  Georman 
constitutional  regimes. 

ADJVnNISTEATIVE  LAW. 

Oiganisation  and  competence  of  Administrotdve  AuthoritieB. — ^Executi(»i  of 
the  Law. — Deliberative  Aubhoritiee. — ^Administration  of  Justice. — Armed 
force. — ^Public  property,  land  and  sea. — Industry,  mines*  commerce,  and 
laws  affecting  the  same. 

OOMMEBOIAL  AND  MARITIME  LEGISLATION  COMPARED. 

Merchants'  and  Commeoncial  Adfas. — ^Transaotions  under  th^e  principal  le^s- 
ktiye  enactments.— ^Bills  of  Exchange,  inland  and  foreign. — Joint  Stock 
Companies. — Bankruptcies  and  failures. — Tribunals  of  Commerce. — ^Mari- 
time law. 

BIGHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Principlesu — ^History  of  the  varitous  States,  of  territory,  of  the  customs 
of  the  sea,  of  rivere  and  of  straits. — Absolute  right,  reJative  rigihit  of  the 
States. — ^Obligations  of  tflie  States  dtiring  time  of  peace  ; — dLploim&tic  agents, 
merchants,  treaties. — ^History  and  exaoninatiion  of  the  principal  treaties 
relaibive  to  intellectual  rights  (patente,  trade  marks,  literary  and  artusti.* 
property,  etc.). — Material  interest  (money,  fisheries,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry, means  of  communication,  railways,  postage,  telegraphy,  telephone). 

CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Insigiht  into  the  legislataous  of  the  principal  coonmercial  countries. — His- 
torical classification  and  hierarchy. — ^Noouinaitions,  inoompati'bilitles,  atbri- 
butes  in  Christian  and  non-Ohrisblon  countries. — Oommeircial  attributes, 
judiciail,  notarial  functions,  civil  offices,  divers  poweis. 

RIGHTS  AND  PREROGATIVES  OF  CONSULS. 

Consular  regulations. — Differences  between  States. — Pacific  solutions, 
violent  solutions  ;  war  ;  consequences  of  the  declaration  of  war  in  the  case 
of  belligerents  and  neutrals  ;  of  the  trade  of  the  neutraJs  during  war. — Acts  ; 
theatre  and  operation  of  the  war. — Conventiona/l  relations  of  ithe  belligerents. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Review  of  the  lectures  of  the  first  and  second  years,  and  completion  of  the 
course. — Thorougli  study  of  special  questions,  economical  and  financial. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Completion  of  the  course  of  the  firat  year. — Industrial  geograpihT  of  Bel- 
gium, in  all  its  details. — ^Economical  geography  of  different  countries. 

INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

Of  statistics,  their  aim,  use,  characters,  divisions,  etc. — Special  study 
of  the  statistics  of  importation,  of  exportation,  of  transit,  etc. — ^Movements  of 
the  ports. — WarehoTise  sJtatistics  and  returns. — River  fishing — Special  Bel- 
gian sta/tistics,  and  statistics  of  the  principal  countries. 


*  This  prosrramme  for  the  Third  Ye^r'a  coiirae  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  for 
March  8,  1898.    I  am  indebted  to  Prof,  Layton  for  the  translation  of  H, 
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INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

Study  of  the  principal  Betlgian  indu^riee. — ^Baw  matarials  and  tiheir  pro- 
duotion. — M-anufactured  prodtLots,  qualiti^,  claasification,  etc. 

Deecriptioii  of  manufactured  products :  — 

1^  Extractive  iudustries,  mining  industries,  quarries,  manufacture  of  coke, 
gas  ;  manufacture  of  lime  and  cement. 

2°  Metallui*glcal  industries  j  smelting  of  iron  and  steel. 

3^  Ceramic  industries ;  bricks,  tiles,  pipes  for  drainage ;  ceramic  and 
cem-ent  pavements,  china  and  eaithenvrare. 

4^  Glass-^making ;  crystal,  plate  ^Uuss,  window  glass,  looking-glasses, 
mirrors,  etc. 

5^  Chemical  industries ;  manufacture  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
nitrate  of  soda,  pota^,  ohlorals,  white  lead,  etc. — ^Paper-making. 

6^  Textile  industries ;  spinning  of  ccitbon,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc. — 
ManufactuTe  (weaving  and  preparation)  of  cotton  tissues,  wools,  linens,  etc. — 
Manufacture  of  cables,  ropes,  cordage,  etc. 

7^  Industries  of  construction,  foundries,  coppersmiths ;  construction  of 
bridges  and  iron  work  ;  construction  of  steam  engines  and  steam  machinery, 
locomotives,  and  plant  and  rolling  stock  for  railways. 

8^  Alimenta(ry  industries ;  com  trade  ;  manufaoture  of  sugar,  beer, 
alcoihoL 

9^  Divers  industries  ;  tannery  and  leather  band-making,  leather  dressing, 
(clothing  industry),  (hat-making,  cloth  weaving,    boot^making,  ready-made 
clotflies,  corsets,  etc. 

TRAIJSPOET. 

(Continuation  of  the  course  of  ship^building  and  aimaments  of  the  second 

year.) 
Railways. — ^Bails  ;  Stations. — Boiling   stock  ;    locomotives,  tenders,   car- 
riages, goods  vans  and  trucks. — Tariffs  of  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  goods. — ^Exploitation  of  railways  by  the  State,  by  private  comiwmies. — 
Steam  tram  lines. — ^^Tramways. 

INTERIOR  NAVIGATION. 

Rivers,  Canals,  material ;  canal  boats,  tugs,  sailing  boats,  barges,  etc. — 
Tariffs. 

LANGUAGES. 

German,  Flemish,  EtnglifOi,  Spanish,  Italian. — Commercial,  industrial, 
financial  and  economical  reports. — Drafting  deeds  and  documents,  civil  and 
commercial. — Conversation. — Study  of  the  principal  authors,  publishers, 
contemporary  Political  Economists. 

Bussxan  (lower  section  for  second  year  students). — ^Pronunciation,  read- 
ing, grammar,  dictation,  exercise,  and  composition  ;  epistolary  and  commer- 
cial style,  exercises,  etc. 

Bussian  (higher  section  in  the  third  year). — Style  in  general;  commer- 
cial letters  ;  forms  in  use. — Translation  of  leading  authors. 

Presented  by  the  Director,  the  24th  November,  1896. 

(Signed)      Edm.  Geandoaignagb. 

Exam'Ined  by  the  Administrative  Commission  at  its  meeting  on 

27th  November,  1896. 
The  Secretafry,  The  Burgomaster  President, 

(Signed)    J.  De  Bom.  (Signed)    J.  Van  Ruswtck. 

Seen  and  approved  by  the  Communal  Administration  of  Antwerp,  at  the 
meeting  at  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  on  the  12th  February,  1897,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  18  of  the  Organising  Regulations  of  12th  January,  1897. 
The  Secretary,  oSie  Burgomaster  Pres'^ent, 

(Signed)    Db  Bbattwebe.  (Signed)    J.  Van  Ruswtck. 

Approved. 
SrOfisels,  17th  February,  1897. 

Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labour, 

(Signed)     A.  Ntssbns, 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


SCALE  OF  MARKS  AWARDED  IN  THE  EXAMINATION  AT 
THE  INSTITUT  SUPfeRIEUR  DE  COMMERCE  IN  ANTWERP. 

I. — Entrance  Examination  (Fee.£l). 


Wi-itien 

Vimt 

Wo7±        Voce. 

French  Composition         _            .            .           _            . 

10 

Translation  into  English  ----- 

5 

Translation  into  German  ----- 

5 

Commercial  Arithmetic   ----- 

10 

Book-keeping        ---_.. 
Physical  Geography          _            -            .           .            . 
Elements  of  Universal  History    -           -           -           - 

10 

— 

10 

10 

— 

Commercial  Law  -           -            -            -           -            - 

10             ~ 

Political  Economy             -           -                       -            - 
Elements  of  Algebra  and  Geometry 

10 

20 

Elements  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 

— 

20 

80 

40 

120 

^  of  the  total,  or  72  marks,  are  necessary  for  admission. 


IT.— Intermediate  Examination  (Fee  £2). 
{Examen  de  Pa  usage.) 


Science  of  Commercial  Transactions 

Commercial  Arithmetic    - 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography   - 

Political  Economy 

General  Piinciples  of  Commercial  Law  - 

History  and  Nature  of  Commercial  Products 

French  Language  -  -  -  - 

Dutch        ----- 

English      ----- 

German     ----- 

Italian  or  Spanish 


Written 

Vh*n 

Work 

Voce. 

10 

10 

f) 

5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

75 

75 

150 


To  pass,  a  student  must  obtain  3  of  the  total,  or  90  marks. 
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III.— Final  Examination  (at  End  of  2nd  Year)  (Fee  £3). 

{Ejcanien  de  Sortie.) 


Science  of  Commercial  Transactions 

Commercial  Arithmetic    ----- 

( •ommercial  and  Industrial  Geogra{)hy   -  -  - 

l*olitical  Economy  and  Statistics 

History  of  Commerce  and  Industry         -  -  - 

Comparative  Study  of  Commercial  and  Maritime  Law 
of  different  countries  _  .  .  . 

International  Law  in  its  relation  to  Commerce  - 

I^w  of  Tariffs       -  " 

History  and  Nature  of  Commercial  Products 

Xaval  Construction  and  E(iuii)ment 

French  Language  -  .  -  -  - 

Ihitch 

English 

German 

Si)anisli  or  Italian 

General  Study  of  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  iK>sition 
of  a  given  country  (chosen  by  ballot  f roui  among 
three  named  a  fortnight  before  the  examination). 
Four  hours  are  given  for  the  composition  of  this 
report  ------ 


»> 


» 


»j 


Written 

Vivd 

Wr,rk. 

Voce. 

10 

10 

5 

f) 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

-  - 

5 

5 

10 

10 

10 

- 

10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

r> 

10 

10 

5 

40 


17.') 


H.') 


200 


To  luiss,  a  student  must  obtain  3  of  the  total,  or  150  marks. 


APPENDIX    V. 


PROGRAMME  OF  THE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  AT  THE 
INSTITUT  SUPEUIEUU  DE  COMMEllCE,  ANTWERP. 

I.— COURS  DE  LANCJUES. 

1.  Lang^ie  Jrufi^'aise.  Grammaire. — Syntiixe. — Composition. — Corres- 
lK)ndance. 

N.B. — Les  elfeves  wallons  peuvent  remplacer  Tune  des  deux  derni6res 
langues  {)ar  la  langue  neerlandaise. 

IL— TeNUE  des  LIVfiES. 

Tenue  des  liyres. — Livres  principaux.  Livres  auxiliaires. — Factures. — 
Lettres  de  voiture. — Connais-sernents. — Lettres  do  change. — Conditions 
levies  de  Fexercise  du  commerce. — Subdivision  des  comptes  g^neraux 
suivant  les  sjiecialites  (commer^ants,  banqniers,  industriels,  consignataires, 
societaires). 

Compte  courant  et  d'inter^ts. — Oixjrations  sur  les  changes,  fonds  publics 
et  matiferes  d'or  et  d'argent. 


III.— G  i«:ooraphie. 
La  geographic  physique  des  cinq  parties  du  moiule. 
1396. 


Vv 
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IV.— Math^matiques. 

(a)    Arithmetique 
Arithmetique  elementaire  avec  ses  applications  au  commerce. 

{b)  Algfebre. 

Calcul  algebrique.— Equations  du  premier  degre  a  une  et  a  pliisieurs 
inconnues.-  Equations  du  second  degre  a  une  inconnue. — Problfemes  et 
discussion  des  solutions. 

(c)  Geometrie. 

La  geometrie  plane. — 

Les  quatres  premiers  livres  de  LEGENDRE  conwientes  par  BLANCHET. 

v.— Les  notions  ^l^mentaiees  de  Physique  et  de  Chtmie. 

(a)  Physique. 

Notions  preliminaires.— Propri^tes  generales  des  corps.— Pesanteur. — 
Hydrostatique.— Poids  specifiques.— Des  gaz.— ;Principes  d'acoustique,  de 
calorique,  de  lumi^re,  de  magn^tisme  et  d'electricit^. 

(6)  Chimie. 
Partie  inorganique. 
Notions  preliminaires.— Nomenclature  chimique.--Theorie  atomique. — 
Symboles  et  formules.- Lois  des  proportions  d^finies.— Lois  des  proportions 
multiples.~Problfemes  d'application.  —  Combinaison8.— Decompositions*.  — 
Reactions.— Lois  de  Bertnollet.— Dissolution.— Cristallisation.—Rajdicaux. 
— Theorie  des  types— Metalloides  et  leurs  composes. — Caract^res  generaux 
des  oxydes,  des  sulfures,  des  chlorures,  des  oromures,  des  iodures,  des 
fluorures  et  des  oxysels. 

Partie  organique 
Quelques  notions  de  chimie  organique. 

VI.— Histoire  Universelle. 

Auteurs:   BORGNET,  Awtoirc  awntisnne.— des   MICHELS,  Imioire 
du  nwyen  dge. — TH.  JU^E,  histoire  modenie, 
L'Histoire  Universelle  est  divisee  en  dix  ^poques,  savoir  : 

Premih'e  Epomie. — Histoire  des  premiers  peuples  de  Tantiquite  jusqu  au 
commencement  ae  la  guerre  du  Pelopon6se.    (431  av.  J,  C.) 

Deuxieme  JSpoque,—T>\x  commencement  de  la  guerre  du  Pelopon^e,  a  la 
Reduction  de  la  Grfece  en  province  Romaine.    (145  av,  J,  C.) 

Troisienie  Epoqvjt, — Du  commencement  de  THistoire  de  Rome  jusqu'^  la 
guerre  sociale  exclusivement  (91  av.  J,  C.) 

Quatrieme  Epoqite, — De  la  guerre  sociale  k  la  mort  d'Auguste. 

Cinmiienie  J^poqu^, — De  la  mort  d'Auguste  a  la  chute  de  Tempire  roniain 
d'Occident.  (476). 

Sixieme  tipoque. — De  la  chute  de  I'empire  romain  d'Occident  &  la  mort 
de  Charlemagne.  (814). 

Septihne  Bpoque, — De  la  mort  de  Charlemagne  a  la  translation  du  Saint 
Sifege  k  Avignon.  (1309). 

Iluitihne  tJjyoque, — De  la  translation  du  Saint'Sifege  k  Avignon  k  la  paix 
de  Westphalie.  (1648). 

Neuirieme  JUpoque, — De  la  paix  de  Westphalie  a  la  revolution  fran9aise 
de  1789. 

Dixi^rtie  Epoqujt, — De  la  revolution  fran^aise  k  1830. 

Les  epoques  de  THistoire  Universelle  sur  lesquelles  porte  Texamen  de 
Padmission  du  mois  d'Octobre  aont  fixees  chaque  an  nee,  au  mois  de  Janvier 
par  le  Directeur  de  Tlnstitut. 
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VII. —Droit  Commercial. 

Contmts,  conditions  eswentielles  et  i»rincii)aux  contrats.  Descoiunier^mts, 
livres  de  conuneice,  couiniissIonnaireH  et  courtiers.  Lettre«  de  chanp;e. 
Lettres  de  voiture,  charte  partie  et  connaisseiuenta.  Societes  coiuiuerciales, 
taiilite.s  et  bam^ueroutes. 

VIII.— ECONOMIE  POLITIQUE. 

Notions  generales  d'apr^  le  traite  de  J.  Gamier  ou  de  E.  de  Lavel  eyee. 

DISPOSITIONS  R^GLEMENTAIRES  RELATIVES  AUX 

EXAMENS  D^ADMISSION. 

Ces  examens  ont  lieu  par  ecrit  et  oralement. 

L'examen  ecrit  pr^fede  Texanien  oral.  II  a  lieu  k  la  fois  pour  tous  lea 
recipiendaires. 

L'examen  par  ecrit  comprend  : 

1®  Une  composition  en  franqais  et  une  tmduction  du  f ran^ais  en 
anglais  et  en  allemand  ; 

2®  L'ai-ithmetique  avec  sea  applications  au  commerce  et  leB- 
Elements  ae  tenue  des  livres ; 

3^  La  geographie  physique  ; 

4®  Iwies  principes  de  Thistoire  universelle  ; 

5*^  J  iC  droit  commercial ; 

&^  L'economie  politique. 

L'examen  oral  comprend : 

1^  Les  elements  de  I'algebre  et  de  la  geometrle  ; 

2"  Lew  notions  elementaires  de  i)hysiciue  et  de  chimie. 

Les  recipiendaires  ont  six  heures  au  moins  pour  leurs  reponses  ecrites. 
L'examen  oral  dure  au  moins  une  deuii-heure  \yo\ir  chaque  recipiendair. 

Le  Directeur, 
£dm.  Grandgaignage. 
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APPENDIX    VI. 
OKDNUNG  FCR  DIE  HANDELSHOCHSCHULE   ZU   LEIPZIG, 

(iENEHMKJT    DrUCH    VeROKDNVNG    DES    KoNlGLlCHEN    MlNlSTERlUMS 

DEs  Innern  vom  18.  Februar  1898. 


Section  1. 
Wirtschaftliche  Grundlage.     Rechnungsjahr. 

l)ie  HfuuleLskainmer  ZU  ljeii)zig  Ixjgriindet  iin  Einvernehmen  mit  deiii 
Akadeniischen  Senate  der  Universitat  die  Handelshocliiicbule  zu  Leipzig, 
welche  mit  dem  Sommei-semester  1898  ins  Leben  treten  soil.  Unter  Vorlx;- 
lialt  der  endciiltigen  Organisation  i'llxirnininit  die  Handelskammer,  zunachst 
aiif  die  Zeit  bLs  zum  Ablaufe  des  zweiten  Jalires,  alle  aus  der  Be^iindung 
und  Eiihrung  die.ser  Anstalt  erwjylisenden  finanziellen  Verbindlichkeiten. 

Von  dem  Konifflichen  Ministerium  des  Innern  und  von  dem  liate  der 
Stadt  Leipzig  sind  der  Handelskammer  f  iir  diese  beiden  Jahre  Zuschiisse 
zugesichert. 

Das  Rechnungsjahr  lauft  vom  1.  April  bis  31.  Marz. 

Section  2. 
Zweck. 

Die  Handelshochschule  hat  den  Zweck, 

a)  erwachsenen  jungen  Leuten,  welche  sich  dem  kaufmannischen  Berufe 
(mit  Einschluss  des  Bankwesens,  des  Buchhandels  u.  s.  w.)  widmen,  eine 
vertiefte  allgemeine  und  kaufmfinnische  Bildung  zu  vemiitteln, 

b)  angehenden  Handelsschullehrern  Gelegenheit  zur  Erlangung  der  erfor- 
derlicnen  theoretischen  und  praktischen  Fachbildung  zu  geben. 
Daneben  soil  die  Anstalt  praktischen  Kaufleuten  und  Angehorigen  ver- 

wandter  Berufe  die  Moglichkeit  gewahren,  sich  in  einzelnen  Zweigen  des 
kaufmannischen  Wissens  und  Konnens  auszubilden. 

Section  3. 
Organisation. 

Die  Handelshochschule  ist,  so  lange  sie  noch  keine  selbstiindige  Verfas- 
sung  hat,  dem  Koniglichen  Ministerium  des  Innern  unterstellt. 

Die  Leitung  steht  dem  Handelshoohschulsenate  zu,  welcher  fiir  die  ersten 
zwei  Jahre  zusammengesetzt  wird  aus 

einem  Vertreter  der  Kciniglichen  Staat^^regierung, 

einem  Vertreter  der  Sttidt  Leipzig, 

dem  Vorsitzenden  der  Handelskammer  und  noch  zwei  von  dieser 
abzuordnenden  Mitgliedern, 

drei  von  dem  Akademischen  Senat  al)zuordnenden  Professoren  der 
Univei'sitiit, 

zwei  von  den\  Vorstiinde  der  Oftentlichen  Handelslehranstalt  zu 
wahlenden  Lehrern  dieser  Anst4ilt, 

dem  anzustellenden  Studiendirektor. 

Den  Vorsitz  hat  bis  auf  weitei^es  der  Vorsitzende  der  Handelskammer  zu 
fiihren. 

Section  4. 

Geschaftsfiihrung. 

Zur  Anstellung  besonderer  Lehrkrafte  und  zu  Einrichtungen,  welche 
den    Haushalt  der  Anstalt  dauernd   belasten,  ist  die  Ziustimmung  der 
Handelskammer  erforderlich.    Im  iibrigen  hat  der  Scnat  seine  Gteschafts 
fiihrung  innerhalb  der  gegenwartigen  Ordnung  selbstandig  zu  regeln. 

Section  5. 

Studiendirektor. 

Der  Studiendirektor  wird  auf  Vorschbig  des  Senats  von  der  Handels- 
kauuner  auf  die^auer  von    zwei  Jahren    angestellt.     Ihm  liegt  unter 
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der  Mitwirkung  und  Aufsicht  des  Senats  die  unmittelbare  Leitung  der 
Handelshochschule  ob. 
Mit  den  Professoren  der  Universitat,  deren  Vorlesun^en  in  den  Studien- 

Slan  der  Handelshochschule  einbezogen  werden  und  mit  den  Lehrkraften, 
ie  sonst  noch  an  dieser  zu  'wdrken  berufen  werden,  hat  sich  der  Studien- 
direktor  jedesmal  vor  Beginn  des  Semesters  ins  Einvernehmen  zu  setzen. 

Section  6. 

Immatrikulationsausschuss. 

Zur  Erledigung  der  mit  der  Aufnahme  der  Studierenden  verbundenen 
Geschafte  hat  der  Handelshochschulsenat  aus  seiner  Mitte  dem  Studien- 
direktor  ein  Mitglied  der  Handelskammer  und  einen  Professor  der 
ITniversitat  zur  Seite  zu  stellen,  welche  mit  ihm  den  Immatrikulations- 
ausschuss bilden. 

Section  7. 

Aufnahmebedingungen. 

A  Is  Studierende  konnen  an  der  Handelshochschule  aufgenommen  werden : 
I.  Abiturienten  der  hiiheren  neunjahrigen   deutschcn   IjchranataltcMi 

(Gyninasien,  Jlealgymnasieu,  Oberrealschulen) ; 
'1.  Abiturienten  htiherer  Handel sschulen,  d.  h.  solcher,  deren   obei-ste 
.  Klasse  der  Oberprima  der  unter  1.  genannten  Anstalten  entspricht ; 

3.  seminaristisch  gebildete  Lehrer,  welche  die  Wahlfahigkeit8-(2.  Leh- 
ramts-)priifung  bestanden  haben ; 

4.  Kaufleute,  welche  die  Berechtigung  zum  einjahrigfreiwilligen 
Dienst  erworben  und  ihre  Lehrzeit  beendet  halien,  sofem  sie  die 
erforderliche  geistige  Reife  nachzuweisen  vermcigen. 

In  welcher  Weise  der  Nachweis  der  geistigen  Reife  in  Zweifelsfallen  zu 
fiihren  ist,  bleibt  dem  Ennessen  des  Immatrikulationsausschusses  iiber- 
lassen. 

Ebenso  hat  dieser,  wenn  Auslander  um  Aufnalime  nachsuchen,  dariiljer 
zu  entscheiden,  ob  sie  die  geniigende  Vorbildung  besitzen. 

Section  8. 
Immatrikul  ation. 

Der  Aufzunehmende  hat  sich  durch  Namensunterschrift  und  Hand- 
schlag  den  Ordnimgen  der  Handelshochschule  zu  unterwerfen. 

ijber  die  erfolgte  Aufnahme  wird  ihm  eime  Bescheinigung — Matrikel 
— ausgefertigt. 

Niemand  kann  gleichzeitig  an  der  Handelshochschule  und  an  der 
Universitat  immatrikuliert  sein. 

Section  9. 
Lehrplan. 

Der  Lehrplan  umfasst  Rechts-  und  Volkswirtschaftslehre,  soweit  sie  fiir 
die  allgemeine  Bildung  und  fur  den  kaufmannischen  Beruf  (mit  Einschluss 
des  Bankwesens,  des  Buchhandels  u.  s.  w.)  erforderlich  oder  niitzlich 
sind;  Handelsgeschichte,  Handelsgeographie,  Warenkunde  und  Tech- 
nologie ;  fremde  Sprachen. 

Ferner  finden  Ubungen  statt  im  kaufmannischen  Rechnen,  in  Buch- 
haltung  und  Korresponden?^  sowie  in  der  Stenographic. 

Denen,  die  sich  zu  Handelsschullehrem  ausbilden  woljen,  wird  ausserdem 
Gelegenheit  zu  i)adagogischen  Ubungen  in  dem  an  die  Offentliche  Handels- 
lehranstalt  anzugliedernden  Seminar  gegeben  werden. 

Section  10. 

Dauer  des  Studiums.    Prtifung. 

Die  Dauer  des  Studiums  ist  auf  vier  Semester  berechnet. 
Die  Bildung  eincr  staatlichen   Priifungskommission  und    der    Erla.ss 
naherer  Bestimmungen  Uber  die  Priifungen  bleibt  vorbehalten* 
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Section  11. 
Gebuliren  und  Studiengelder. 

Fiir  die  Aufnahme  ist  eine  Gebiihr  von  20  Mark  zu  entrichten. 

Die  Handelshoclischulmatrikel  giebt  den  Anspruch  auf  eine  Horerkarte 
der  Universitat.  Fur  den  Besuch  der.  Universitatsvorlesungen  und  die 
Teilnahme  an  den  seminaristischeu  Ubungen  der  Universitat  siud  die 
Kollegiengelder  an  die  Universitatsquastur  zu  entrichten. 

Die  Honorare  fiir  dje  ausserhalb  der  Universitat  zu  veranstaltenden 
Unterweiaungen  und  Ubungen  in  den  kaufmannischen  Fertigkeiten,  in 
fremden  Sprachen  u.  s.  w.  werden  vom  Senat  festgestellt  und  bekannt 
gemacht ;  sie  sollen  die  an  deutschen  Universitaten  iiblichen  Satze  nicht 
ubersteigen.  Die  Honorare  sind  beim  Beginn  dea  Semesters  an  die  Kasse 
der  Handelskammer  zu  entrichten. 

Section  12. 
Horer. 

Die  Studierenden  der  Universitat  Leipzig  sind  berechtigt,  an  dei^  ausser- 
halb der  Universitat  zu  veranstaltenden  Unterweisungen  und  Ubungen 
sowie  an  dem  padagogischen  Seminar  der  Handelshochschule  als  Horer 
g^n  Losung  einer  Horerkarte  und  Entrichtung  der  festgesetzten  Honorare 
teflzunehmen. 

Unter  welchen  Bedingui^en  sonst  die  Zulassung  als  Horer  gewahrt 
weixien  kann,  bestimmt  der  Senat, 

Section  13. 

Ferien. 

Die  Ferien  fallen  im  all^emeinen  mit  denen  der  Universit&t  zusammen. 
Das  Wintersemester  beginnt  jedoch  fiir  die  kaufmannischen  Ubungen 
einschliesslich  der  Unterweisung  in  fremden  Sprachen  mit  dem  1.  Oktober, 
und  bereits  in  der*  letzten  Septemberwoche  werden  Fuhrungen  in 
industriellen  Betrieben  und  ahnliche  Veranstaltungen  stattfinden. 

Section  14. 

Aufsicht.- 

• 

Die  Studierenden  der  Handelshochschule  sind  der  Aufsicht  des  Senate 
imterstellt.  Der  Senat  kann  die  ihm  in  dieser  Hinsicht  zustehenden 
Befugnisse  dem  Stiidiendirektor  oder  einem  besonderen  Aus8chu»8 
iibertragen. 

Section  15. 
Disziplinarstrafen. 

Als  Disziplinarstrafen  sind  zulassig  :  Verweis  •  Qeldsstrafen  bis  zur 
Hohe von 50 Mark:  Nichtanreclmung des laufenden Semesters ;  Androhung 
der  Entlassung ;  Entlassung ;  Relegation,  diese  jedoch  nur  wegen  ehrlosen 
Betragens. 

Gegen  die  zuletzt  erwahnten  drei  Strafarten  kann  binnen  einer  Wochc 
Berumng  an  das  Konigliche  Ministerium  des  Innem  eingelegt  werden. 

Section  16. 
U  bergangsbestimmungen. 

Zur  Vorbereitung  der  Thatigkeit  der  Handelshochschule  ist  der  Senat 
alsbald  nach  Genehmigung  der  gegenwartigen  Ordnung  ins  Leben  zu 
rufen. 

Leipzig,  den  12.  Februar  1898. 

Die  Handelskammer. 

Zweiniger,  VorsitzeHder. 

Dr.  Gensel,  I.  SekretSr. 

Das  Konigliche  Ministerium  des  Innern  hat  die  vorstehende  Ordnung 
unter  dem  18.  Februar  1898  genehmigt, 
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Immatrikulationsordnung  der  Handelsuochschule 

zu  Leipzig. 


Section  1. 

Immatrikulationsausschuss. 

Wer  Studierender  der  Handelshochschule  werdeu  will,  bedarf  der  Imma- 
trikulation,uber  deren  Zulassigkeit  der  Studiendirektor  und  in  zweifelhaften 
Fallen  der  Immatrikulationsausschuss  entscheidet.  Dieser  besteht  aus  dem 
Studiendirektor  als  Vorsitzendem,  einem  Mitgliede  der  Handelskammer 
und  einem  Professor  der  Universitat.  Letztere  beiden  wahlt  der  HandeU- 
hochschulsenat  auf  zwei  Jaiire.  Uberdies  ist  diesem  Ausschusse  der  zum 
Handelshochschulsenat  abgeordnete  Vertretcr  der  Koniglichen  Staatarc- 
gierung  beige treten. 

Section  2. 
Anmeldung  zur  Imniatrikulation. 

Wer  die  Imniatrikulation  erlangen  will,  hat  sich  zunachst  unter  Vorle- 
gung  der  erforderlichen  Zeugnisse  bei  dem  Studiendirektor  personlich 
anzumelden. 

Dieser  stellt  dem  zu  Immatiikuliei*enden,  wenn  ein  Bedenken  nicht 
obwaltet,  eine  bei  der  Immatrikulation  vorzuweisende  Bescheinigung 
dariiber  aus,  dass  die  vorgelegten  Zeugnisse  gepriift  und  fiir  die  Zulassung 
zur  Immatrikulation  geniigend  befunden  worden  sind. 

Section  3. 

Anmeldungsfrist. 

Die  Anmeldungen  zur  Immatrikulation  haben  innerhalb  vier..Wochen 
von  dem  offentlich  bekannt  gemachten  Tennin  an  zu  erfolgen.  Uber  die 
Zulassigkeit  einer  spateren  Anmeldung  steht  dem  Studiendirektor,  bez. 
dem  Immatrikulationsausschusse  die  Entscheidung  zu. 

Section  4. 
Die  Immatrikulation.    Gtebiihren. 

Die  Immatrikulation  wird  dadurch  bewirkt,  dass  der  Aufzunehmende 
sich  eigenhandig  in  das  Stammbuch  der  Handelshochschule  einzeichnet 
und,  nachdem  er  durch  Handschlag  dem  Senate  und  den  Satzungen  der 
Handelshochschule  Gehorsam  versprochen  hat,  von  dem  Studiendirektor 
unter  die  Zahl  der  Studierenden  der  Handelshochschule  aufgenommen 
wird. 

Nach  so  vollzogener  Immatrikulation  erhalt  der  Studierende  einge- 
handigt : 

1^  die  Matrikel, 

2)  eine  Legitimationskarte,  mit  Angabe  des  Vor-  und  Zunamens  des 
Studierenden.  seines  Qeburtsortes  und  seiner  Wohnung, 

Z)  ein  Kollegienouch  und 

4)  einen  Horerschein  fiir  die  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universitat. 

Die  Gebiihren  betra^n  fiir  die  Immatrikulation  20  Mark  und  fiir  den 
halbjahrigen  Horerschem  der  Universitat  3  Mark. 

Section  5. 
Aufnahmebedingungen. 

Als  Studierende  der  Handelshochschule  konnen  aufgenommen  werden 

1)  Abiturienten  der  hoheren  deutschen  Lehranstalten  mit  neuigahrigem 
Kursus  (Qymnasien,  Realgymnasien.  Ober-Realschulen) ; 

2)  Abiturienten  hiiherer  Handelsschulen,  d.  h.  solcher,  deren  oberste 
Klasse  der  Oberprima  der  unter  1)  genannten  Anstalten  entspricht; 

3)  seminaristisch  gebildete  Lehrer,  welche  die  Wahlfahigkeits-  (2.  Leh- 
ramts-)  priif ung  bestanden  haben ; 
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4)  Kaufleute,  welche  die  Bereclitigung  zum  eiiyahrig-freiwilligen  Dienst 
erworben  und  ihre  Lehrzeit  beendet  haben,  sofern  sie  die  erforderliche 
geistige  Reife  nachzuweisen  vermogen. 
In  welcher  Weiae  das  letztere  bewirkt  wird,  bleibt  iin  Zweifelsfalle  dem 
Ermessen  des  Immatrikulationsausschuss&s  iiberlassen. 

Ebenso  hat  dieser,  wenn  Auslander  um  Auf iiahme  nachsuchen,  daruber 
zu  entscheiden,  ob  sie  die  geniigende  Vorbildung  besitzen. 

Section  6. 

Horer. 

Personen  reiferen  Alters,  welche  aus  irgend  einem  Grunde  als  Studierende 
der  Handelshoclischule  nicht  ininiatrikuliert  werden,  konnen  von  dem 
Studieiidivolxtor  als  Horer  ziigelassen  werden.  Fiir  den  halbjahrigen 
Hiirerscliciii  ist  cine  (lc})iihr  von  3  Mark  zu  entrichten.  Diaser  Scheiu 
l^erechti^t  nicht  zu  dem  Besuch  der  an  der  Ihiiversitat  gehaltenen 
Vorlcsun^cn,  wofiir  Inn  die><er  ein  l)esondcrcr  Hcirerschein  nadiziisuchen 
ist. 

Section  7. 

Dauer  und  ErHischen  der  Eigenschaft  als  Studierender  der 

Handelshochschule. 

Die  Eigenschaft  als  Studierender  erlischt : 

a)  durch  freiwilligen  Abgang  von  der  Handelshochschule, 

b)  nach  3  Jahren, 

c)  durch  die  von  dem  Handelshochschulsenat  verfiigte  Exmatrikulation, 
insbes.  fiir  diejenigen,  welche  sich  ohne  Genehmigung  ein  ganzes 
Semester  hindurch  von  der  Handelshochschule  entfernt,  oder  welche  in 
einem  Studiensemester  keine  Vorlasung  oder  Ubung  belegt,  oder  welche 
wiederholten  AufForderungen  zur  Regelung  ihrer  Honorarverpflichtungen. 
nicht  Folge  geleistet,  order  welche  auf  Vorladung  unter  Androhung  der 
Exmatrikulation  sich  nicht  gestellt  haben, 

d)  durch  Entlassung  oder  Relegation. 

Section  8. 
Abgangszeugnis." 

Jeder  Studierende,  welcher  die  Handelshochschule  freiwillig  verlasst, 
erhalt  vom  Studiendirektor  ein  Abgangszeugnis,  welches  den  Namen  und 
den  Geburtsort  des  Studierenden,  den  Tag  seiner  Immatrikulation,  die 
Zeit  seines  Aufenthaltes  auf  der  Handelshochschule,  die  Vorlesungen  und 
Ubungen,  welche  er  belegt  hat,  und  Auskunft  iiber  seine  sittliche 
AufFiihrung  enthalten  muss. 

Dem  Antrage  auf  Ausfertigung  des  Abgangszeugnisses  sind  beizufiigen  : 

a)  das  Kollegienbuch,  in  welchem  die  Annahme  der  Vorlesungen  und 
U  bungen  von  den  betreffenden  Dozenten  bescheinigt  sein  muss, 

b)  die  Matrikel, 

c)  die  Legitimationskarte, 

d)  eine  Bescheinigung  der  Universitats-  und  Handelskammer-bibliothek, 
dass  der  betreffende  Studierende  nicht  im  Besitz  dort  entliehener 
Biicher  ist. 

Leipzig,  den  18.  April  1898. 

Der  Senat  der  Handelshochschule 
gez.  Zweiniger. 
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APPENDIX  VII. 


Regulations  for  the  Award  op  the  Travelling  Commercial 
Scholarships  given  by  the  French  Ministry  of 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

(Bureau  de  TEnseignement  Commercial.) 

1897. 

[Note. — These  Travelling  Scholarships  are  of  two  classes  : — 

(a)  For  youths  from  IG  to  18  years  of  age,  tenable  for  two  years,  and  of 
the  value  of  £160  for  the  first  year  and  of  £120  for  the  second. 

(b)  For  young  men  of  26  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  have  completed 
their  studies  at  a  Higher  School  of  Commerce.  These  are  tenable  for  two 
years  but  may  be  renewed  for  a  third  year.  Their  value,  if  held  in  Europe, 
Algeria,  or  Tunis,  is  £100  for  the  first  and  £80  for  the  second  and  third 
year  ;  or,  if  held  in  any  other  country,  £1.50  for  the  first  year,  £120  for  the 
second,  and  £80  for  the  third. 

Thus  the  second  class  of  Scholarships  alone  concerns  the  grade  of  Higher 
Commercial  Education  to  which  the  present  jiaper  is  specially  devoted. 
But  as  the  regulations  are  in  some  resi)ects  common  for  the  two  c1a.sses 
of  Scholarships  offered  by  the  French  Board  of  Trade,  the  whole  document 
is  reproduced  here.] 


MINISTERE    DU    COMMERCE,    DE    L'INDUSTRIE, 
DES    POSTES    ET    DES    TfeLfeORAPHES. 


direction    DU    personnel    ET    DE    l'ENSEIGNEMENT    TECHNIQUE, 

BUREAU  D1S  L'XirSRIONKMRNT  COmCBROTAt. 


RftGLEMENT 

RELATIF 

AUX 

BOURSES     COMMERCIALES 
DE  SlUOFR  A  L'fiTRANGER. 

(Arretc's  des  0  d<^cembre  1890  et  20  fevrier  1895.)  ♦ 


Article  premier.  Les  bourses  commerciales  de  sejour  k  I'etranger 
mises  au  concours  par  le  Minist^re  du  commerce,  de  I'industrie,  des  ix)stes 
et  des  telegraphes,  sont  divisees  en  deux  categories,  suivant  I'&ge  exige 
des  concuirents. 

DISPOSITIONS  SPJ&CIALES  AUX   BOURSES  DE  LA   PREMIERE  CATEOORIE. 

Art.  2.  Les  bourses  de  la  premiere  catc^gorie  sont  r^servees  aux  ieunes 

fens  ^es  de  seize  ans  au  moins  et  de  dix-huit  ans  au  plus,  au  1  *"■  millet  de 
annde  du  concours,  qui  dt^sirent  aller  s'etablir  dans  lea  pays  hors  d'Europe. 


*  L  arrets  du  20  fevrier  1895  a  moditie  leH  articles  5,  6,  12,  13  et  20  de 
rarrfiU  du6  d^cembre  1890*. 
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Art.  3.  Ces  bourses  sont  attribuees  pour  deux  ans  :  leur  valeur  est  fixee 
k  4^000  francs  pour  la  premiere  annee  et  k  3,000  francs  pour  la  seconde.  Les 
f rais  de  voyage  restent  a  la  chapge  des  int^resses. 

Ces  bourses  peuvent  ^tre  renouvelees  pour  une  troisi^me  ann^  k  raison 
de  3,000  francs,  si  les  boursiers  m^ritent  cette  faveur  par  leurs  rapports 
et  leurs  travaux.  Le  renouvellement  est  accord^,  dans  ce  cas,  par  decision 
niinist^rielle,  apr^s  avis  de  la  Commission  visee  a  I'article  25. 

Art.  4.  Les  candidats  k  ces  bourses  doivent  produire,  outre  les  pi^s 
vis^es  k  Farticle  IP  '•  1®  un  certificat  medical  dument  legalise,  coiistataut 
ou'ils  sont  en  etat  de  supporter  les  fatigues  du  voyage  et  du  cliangement 
ae  climat;  2®  un  certificat  du  directeur  du  dernier  ^tablissemeut  dans 
lequel  ils  ont  poursuivi  leurs  etudes,  constatant  la  duree  et  la  nature  de  ces 
etudes. 

Art.  5.  Outre  les  points  specifies  aux  articles  15  et  18,  les  candidats 
peuvent  obtenir :  1^  une  majoration  de  10  p.  100  des  points  obtenus  par 
eux  au  concours,  s'ils  justifient  de  deux  ans  d'etudes  au  moins  dans 
une  ecole  pratique  de  commerce,  dans  une  ecole  primaire  superieure 
professionnelle  regie  par  le  decret  du  17  mars  1888,  ou  k  Pecole 
commerciale  de  Paris,  ou  bien  s'ils  justifient  d'une  annee  d'etudes  dans  un 
cours  pr^paratoire  d'une  ^ole  sucerieure  de  commerce  reconnue  par  T^tat ; 
2^  une  ms^oration  de  5  p.  100  s'ils  ont  ete  employes  au  moins  un  an  dans 
une  affaire  industrielle  ou  commerciale  et  s'ils  en  justifient  par  une 
attestation  jug^e  satisfaisante. 

DISPOSITIONS  SPAcIALES  AUX  BOURSES  DE   LA  SECONDE  CAT^OORIE. 

Art.  6.  Les  bourses  de  la  seconde  cate^rie  sont  reseiTees  aux  jeunes 
gens  Sges  de  vingt-six  ans  au  plus  au  1*^'  millet  de  I'ann^e  du  concours  et 
pourvus  du  diplome  sup^rieur  ou  du  certificat  de  fin  d'etudes  d'une  ecole 
superieure  de  commerce  reconnue  par  I'Etat.  qui  d^sirent  s'^tablir  ou  faire 
un  apprentissage  commercial  dans  un  pays  d  Europe  ou  hors  d'Euroi)e. 

Art.  7.  Ces  bourses  sont  attribuees  pour  deux  ans  et  peuvent  etre 
renouvelees  pour  une  troisi^me  annee,  dans  les  conditions  determinees  k 
I'article  3. 

Leur  valeur  est  fix^e  k  2.500  francs  pour  la  premiere,  annee  et  k  2,000 
francs  pour  la  seconde  et,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  la  troisi^me  ann^e  en  ce  aui  conceme 
les  boursiers  auxquels  est  assignee  une  residence  dans  un  pays  a'Europe,  en 
Alg^rie  ou  en  Tunisie. 

EUe  est  fixee  k  4,000  francs  pour  la  premiere  annde,  k  3,000  fr.  pour  la 
seconde,  et,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  a  2,000  francs  pour  la  troisieme  annee  en  ce  qui 
conceme  les  boursiers  auxquelk  est  assign^  une  r^idence  en  tout  autre  paya. 

Les  f rais  de  voyage  restent  k  la  charge  des  int^resses. 

Art.  8.  Les  candidats  a  ces  bourses  doivent  produire,  outre  les  pi^iee-s 
visdes  k  I'article  11  :  1"  le  dipl6me  sup^rieur  ou  le  certifi^cat  de  fin  d'etudes 
d'une  ^cole  8up(jrieure  de  commerce  reconnue  par  I'Etat ;  2"  une  piece 
constatant  qu'ils  sont  liberes  de  tout  service  militaire  actif. 

Art.  9.  Outre  les  points  specifics  aux  articles  15  et  18,  les  candidats 
peuvent  obtenir  :  1**  une  majoration  de  10  p.  100  des  points  obtenus  par  eux 
au  concours,  s'ils  ont  obtenu,  k  la  suite  de  leurs  etudes  k  I'ecole  superieure 
de  commerce,  une  moyenne  finale  de  16  au  moins  ;  2'  une  m£y oration  de 
5  p.  100,  sL  apr^  leur  sortie  de  I'^cole,  ils  ont  pass^  au  moins  une  annee 
dans  les  affaires  et  s'ils  en  justifient  par  utle  attestation  jugee  satisfaisante  - 
3°  une  majoration  de  10  p.  100  si,  dans  les  memes  conditions,  ils  ont  passe 
au  moins  deux  ans  dans  les  affaires. 


DISPOSITIONS  COMMUNES  AUX  DEUX  CAT]^KH)RIES  DE  BOURSES. 

Art.  10.  Tons  les  ans,  avant  le  1"  mars,  un  arrSt^  ministeriel  insdr^  au 
Journal  officiel  fixe  le  nombre  de  bourses  mises  au  concours,  pour  chaque 
categorie. 
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Art.  11.  Les  candidats  doivent  adresser  a  la  prefecture  du  departenient 
de  leur  domicile,  du  1**  au  31  juillet,  leur  demande  accompagnee  des  juices 
ci-aprfea : 

1"  Pieces  authentiques  justifiant  qu'iis  sont  de  nationalite  fran^aise  et 
(ju'ils  ont  r^ge  determinfe  par  Tarticle  2  ou  Farticle  6  du  present  r^glement ; 
2"  Certificat  de  bonne  vie  et  moeurs. 

3"  Certificat  delivre  par  le  maire  de  la  commune  du  domicile  dea  parents 
ct  constatant  la  situation  de  fortune  de  ces  derniers  ; 

4°  Note  ecrite  et  signee  par  le  candidat,  relatant  ses  etudes  et  occupations 
anterieures ; 

5"  Demande  indiquant  la  langue  etrang^re  pour  laquelle  le  candidat 
desire  subir  les  epreuves  ^crites  (anglais,  allemand,  espagnol  ou  portugais), 
et,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  les  autres  langues  etrangferes  pour  lesciuelles  il  desire  subir 
des  epreuves  orales  compl^mentaires  (anglais,  allemand,  espagnol,  portugais, 
italien,  langues  orientales  vivantes). 

Les  candidats  doivent  en  meme  temps,  suivant  qu'ils  pretendent  aux 
bourses  de  la  premiere  ou  de  la  seconde  categoric,  proauire  les  pieces 
speciales  visees  k  Tarticle  4  ou  &  Tarticle  8. 

lis  doivent  egalement  produire,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  les  pieces  justifiant  qu'ils  se 
trouvent  dans  les  conditions  mentionnees  aux  articles  5  et  9. 

Art.  12.  Le  prefet  instruit  les demandes quilui sont adressees  et  transmet 
les  dossiers  au  Ministre,  avec  son  avis  motiv^,  avant  le  l«r  septembre. 

Le  Ministre  arr^te,  pour  chaque  categorie  de  bourses,  la  liste  des 
candidats  qui,  en  raison  de  leur  situation  de  famille,  sont  aamis  a  prendre 
part  au  concoura. 

Les  interess^s  sont  avis^  de  la  decision  minist^rielle  par  Tentremise  du 
prefet. 

Art.  13.  Les  epreuves  ecrites  ont  lieu  dans  chaque  prefecture,  au  moLs 
d'octobre,  sous  la  surveillance  d'une  Commission  de  trois  membres  nommee 
par  le  p^fet. 

Ces  epreuves  comprennent,  pour  chaque  cat^gorie  de  candidats : 

1**  Une  composition  de  geographie  commerciale : 

2"  Une  composition  de  legislation ; 

3"  Une  composition  d'arithmetique  commerciale ; 

4°  Une  composition  de  langue  ^trang^re  (thfeme,  version  et  correspond- 
ance). 

Les  sujets  de  ces  compositions  sont  envoyes  sous  plis  cachetes  aux 
prefectui-es  par  I'Administration. 

lis  sont  tires  du  programme  d'examen  oral  special  a  chaque  categorie  de 
bourses. 

Art.  14.    Les    compositions   sont   paraf^es   par   le   president    de    la 
Commission  et  immedmtement  adressees  au  Miniature,  sous  plis  cachetes. 
Elles  sont  soumises  a  un  jury  special  nomm^  par  decision  ministeriel. 

Art.  15.  Chaque  composition  est  appr^ciee  par  une  note  variant  do  o  a 
20.  La  valeur  relative  des  diverses  compositions  est  traduite  par  les 
coefficients  ci-apr^s  : 

Geographie  commerciale 4 

Legislation 4 

Anthm^tique  commerciale 4 

rTh^me 1 

Langue  ^trang^re.  -^Version 1 

tCorrespondance      .        -        ^  ^ 

Total        •        -        -      15 

Les  candidats  n'ayant  point  obtenu  au  moins  la  moitid  du  maximum  des 
points,  soit  150  points,  ou  n'ayant  point  obtenu,  pour  une  composition,  au 
moins  le  quart  des  points  aff^rents  &  cette  composition,  iie  sont  point 
admissibles  aux  epreuves  orales. 
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Art  16.  La  liste  des  candidats  admissibles  aux  ^preuves'orales  est 
etablie  i)ar  le  jury  et  arr^tee  par  le  Minis tre. 

Les  iiiteresses  sont  invites,  au  moins  huit  jours  a  Tavanoe,  a  venir  subir 
les  epreuves  au  Ministere. 

Art.  17.  Les  epreuves  orales  comprennent : 

r  Une  interrogation  sur  la  geographie  commerciale  ; 

2**  Une  interrogation  sur  la  legislation ; 

3"  Une  interrogation  sur  Tarithmetique  commerciale ; 

4''  Une  traduction,  k  livre  ouvert,    et  une  conversation  en  laiigue 
('trangere- 

Le  programme  des  epreuva**  est  6tMi  distinctement  pour  chaque 
categorie  de  bourses  ;  il  est  approuv^  par  decision  ministerielle,  apres  avis 
de  la  Commission  jiermanente,  et  publie  chaque  an  nee  au  Journal  officiel 
en  memo  temps  que  I'arrfite  fixant  le  nombre  de  bourses  mises  au  concours. 

Art.  18.  Les  di verses  interrogations  sont  appreciees  par  des  notes  variant 
de  o  a  20,  et  comjwrtent  resnectivement  les  memes  coefficients  que  les 
compositions  ecrites  corresponaantes. 

Les  candidats  qui,  en  denors  des  interro^tions  sur  la  langue  etrang&rc 
qu'ils  ont  indiquee  i)our  la  composition  ecnte,  subissent  une  epreuve  orale 
speciale  sur  d'autres  langues  ^trangferes,  neuvent  obtenir,  i)our  chacune  de 
ces  epreuves  complementaires,  une  note  aont  le  coefficient  ast  2.  Toutefois 
celles  de  ces  epreuves  pour  lesquelles  le  candidat  n'obtient  qu'une  note 
inf^rieure  a  8  sont  consid^r^es  comme  nulles. 

Art.  19.  Les  candidats  de  chaque  categoric  sont  classes  par  ordre  de 
m^rite,,  d'apr^s  le  nombre  total  de  i)oints  ol)tenus  aux  ei)reuves  ecrites  et 
aux  Epreuves  oVales  et  des  points  resultant  des  majorations  si)ecifiees  aux 
articles  5  et  9. 

Les  listes  de  classement  sont  dress<5es  par  le  jurv  ;  le  Ministre  arrete  ces 
listes  et  attribue  les  bourses  mises  au  concours  ;  ill  asigne  une  residence  a 
chaque  boursier  au  vu  de  la  demande  de  I'interess^  et  de  Tavis  motive  du 
jury. 

Art.  20.  A  moins  de  maladie  ou  de  cas  de  force  majeure  diiment  constates, 
les  boursier s  doivent  se  mettre  en  route  pour  la  residence  qui  leur  est 
assignee  avant  le  20  decembre  de  I'ann^e  da  concours. 

Art.  21.  En  arrivant  k  leur  residence,  ils  doivent  faire  constater  leur 
arrivee  au  consulat  de  France.  Ils  restent,  pendant  toute  la  duree  de  la 
lx>urse,  sous  la  sm'veillance  du  consul  et  doivent  obtenir  de  lui  un  certificat 
trimestriel  constatant  qu'ils  s'occupent  serieusement  dVtudes  et  d'affaires 
commerciales. 

Art.  22.  Ils  ne  peuvent  (luitter  la  ville  oui  leur  est  assignee  comme 
residence  sans  une  autorisation  pr^alable  du  Ministre.  lis  peuvent  toutefois, 
sur  autorisation  speciale  du  consul  de  France,  s'^loigner  cie  cette  residence, 
pourvu  qu'ils  ne  qiiittent  i)oint  le  imys  et  que  leurs  absences  n'excMent 
point  un  mois. 

Art.  23.  Apartir  de  leur  arrivee  dans  leur  residence,  les  boursiers  doivent 
adresser  au  ^linistre  du  commerce ;  I  *  le  dernier  jour  de  chaque  mois,  une 
note  d^taill<5e  sur  les  etudes  qu'ils  ont  poursuivies  et  les  occupations 
auxquelles  ils  se  sont  livres  pendant  le  mois ;  2**  ala  fin  de  chaque  trimestre, 
un  rapport  d^taille  sur  I'nne  des  industries  sjieciales  de  la  place  ou  sur  la 
situation  comraercisvle  dumarche,  notamment  au  point  de  vue  des  debouchc^s 
ouverts  ou  susceptibles  d'etre  ouverts  au  commerce  fran9ais. 

Art.  24.  Peuvent  fitr^  priv^s  du  benefice  de  la  bourse,  m^me  en  cours 
d'annee  :  lee  boursiers  dont  I'attituilo  ou  la  conduite  donnerait  lieu  a  des 
plaintes,  soit  de  la  part  du  consul  de  France,  soit  de  la  part  des  autorit^^s 
locales ;  ceux  qui  se  rendraient  cou])ables  d'actes  entacnant  leur  houora- 
bilit<^ :  ceux  qui  s'absenteraient  de  leur  rc^sidence  en  dehors  des  cas  vis<^s  a 
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Tarticle  22  ;  ceux  (lui  n'adresiiei-aient  point  regulierement  les  notes  et 
nii)ix)rts  prevuH  i>ar  Tarticle  23  ou  qui  n'adresseraient  iiue  des  notes  ou 
rapports  iuges  insuffisants. 

Lii  decheance  ne  i)cut  ^tre  prononcee  i>ar  le  Ministre  cju'apr^s  en<iuete, 
I'interesse  ayant  produit  ses  moyens  de  defense  ou  ayant  ete  uiis  en 
denieure  de  les  produire,  et  apr6s  avis  de  la  Commission  mentionee  a 
I'article  suivant. 

Akt.  25.  La  Commission  si>eciale  chargee  d'examiner  aunuel lenient  les 
rapjK)rts  des  boursiera  et  de  donner  s<m  avis  sur  les  renouvellements  et 
declieances  de  bourses  est  comjK>see  de  la  manifere  suivante  : 

Le  directeur  du  Personnel  et  de  Fenseignement  technique,  vredd/snt ; 

L'inspecteur  general  des  ecoles  d'aits  et  metiers  et  de  renseignement 
technique ; 

Deux  membres  de  la  Commission  permanente  du  Conseil  superieur  de 
Tenseignement  technique ; 

Deux  inspecteurs  regionaux  de  Fenseignement  conunercial  ; 

Le  clief  du  bureau  de  Fenseignement  commercial,  secretaire 


PROGRAMMES. 


I 

Programme  des  connaissances  exig^es  des  candidats  atix  bourses  de  la 

jrremtere  cat^gorte. 

(Jeunes  gens  de  seize  d  dix-hnit-ans,) 

GEOIJRAPHIE. 

Division  de  la  surface  du  globe  en  terres,  en  eaux.  Continents,  mers 
princi  pales. 

Asie,  Afrique,  Amerique,  Europe,  Oceanie. 

Princii)aux  Etats,  entendue  et  limites  ;  montagnes,  fleuves,  i)oi)ulation, 
capitale,  gouvernements ;  colonies  euroi)eennes  de  FAsie,  de  FAfrique,  de 
FAmeritiue,  de  FOceanie. 

Princii)ales  productions  agricoles,  minerales  et  industrielles. 

Princii)aux  ports  de  commerce. 

Orandes  voies  de  terre  et  de  mer. 

(jlrandes  lignes  telegrai)hiques. 

Etude  dettiillee  de  la  France.  Configuration  et  limites.  Etendue.  Mers. 
Descrijition  des  cotes;  principaux  ports j  princijmux  services  maritimes  ; 
l)oints  de  dei)art ;  escales  :  points  d  arrivee. 

Montagnes,  fleuves  et  affluents.    • 

Formation  territoriale  de  la  France  ;  anciennes  provinces ;  departements  ; 
chefs-lieux ;  villes  principales. 

Pouvoirs  public  ;  organistition  des  grands  services  de  FEtAt. 

Al^erie  et  colonies  fran^aises  ;  |)ays  de  i»rotectorat.  Descri[)tion  physi(iue. 
Administration.  Villes  principales.  Uelations  commerciales  avec  la 
metroi)ole. 

LEtilSLATION. 

Des  actes  de  commerce  et  des  commerqants.  Capacite,  droits  et  devoirs 
speciaux  des  commer^ants.  Societes  commerciales.  Contrats  commer- 
ciaux  :  vente,  o|)erations  a  terme,  gage,  magasins  generaux,  warrants  :  com- 
mission ;  transports,  regies  speciaies  aux  transports  par  chemins  de  fer. 
Bourses  de  commerce,  agents  de  change,  negociations  au  coiiiptant  et  k 
terme,  courtage  de  marcnandises.  Contrats  maritimes :  notions  sur  la 
profiriete  des  navires,  les  armateurs,  les  captaines  :  affretement ;  assurances 
maritimes;  jnot  a  la  grosse  j  hy])oth6«iue  maritime ;  ventes  maritimes. 
Faillite  et  liquidation"  judiciaire  ;  bampieroute.  Juridiction  commerciale, 
tribunaux   de  commerce,  couseilw  de  prud'houmies.     Conseil  8Ui>erieur 
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du  commerce  et  de  Tindustrie,  chambres  de  commerce,  chambres  conHul- 
tatives  des  arts  et  manufactures.  Notions  elementaires  ae  droit  industrial : 
brevets  d'invention,  dessins  et  modules  de  fabrique,  manmes  de  fabriciue 
et  de  commerce,  nom  commercial,  concurrence  deloyale.  Notions  elemen- 
taires de  legislation  douani^re. 

ARITHM^TIQUK 

Exercices  de  calcul  rapide  sur  I'addition  et  la  soustraction. 

Principes  et  rfegles  de  la  multiplication  des  nombres  entiers  et  decimaux. 

Exercices  de  multiplication  rapide  par  5,  9,  10,  11,  15,  25  et  par  leurs 
multiples  et  sous-multiples. 

Application  des  proced^s  de  calcul  rapide  k  des  operations  commerciales 
diverses. 

Principes  et  regies  de  la  division  des  nombres  entiers  et  decimaux. 
Abr^viation  de  la  division.  Division  par  un  nombre  d'lm  seul  chiflfre,  par 
un  produit  de  facteurs  d'un  seul  chiffre,  par  25,  75,  125  et  leurs  multiples 
ou  sous-multiples. 

Applications  aux  questions  commerciales. 

Proprietes  des  nombres. 

Caracteres  de  divisibilite. 

Preuve  par  9  et  par  1 1  des  diverses  operations. 

Nombres  premiers  et  nombres  premiers  entre  eux. 

Du  plus  petit  multiple  commun  et  du  plus  grand  diviseur  comraun  a  dejj 
nombres  donnas. 

Th^rie  des  fractions  ordinaires.  Applications  k  diverses  questions 
industrielles  et  commerciales. 

Transformations  diverses  de  fractions.  Reduction  des  fractions  au 
m^me  denominateur. 

Oi)^rations  sur  les  fractions.  Conversion  des  fractions  deciniales  en 
fractions  ordinaires  et  reciproquement. 

Carre  et  racine  carree.    Cube  et  racine  cubique. 

Systfeme  metrique. 

Etude  sommaire  du  systfeme  des  poids  et  mesures  des  divers  Etats. 
Grandeurs  proportion  nelles. 
Calculs  d'inter^ts  et  d'escompte. 

II 

Programme  des  connaismnces  exig^es  des  candidats  aux  bowses  de  la 

seconde  cat^gorte. 

(Anciens  ^Uves  des  Ecoles  suj^teures  de  commerce^) 

GEOGRAPHIE. 

Fratice* 

Greographie  agricole.  Divisions  agricoles.  Les  terres  arables.  Vegetaux 
dont  on  ^extrait  les  boissons.  Arbres  k  fruits  proprement  dits.  Forets. 
Cultures  industrielles.  Prairies  et  p&turages.  Institutions  politiques  et 
administratives  relatives  k  I'agriculture. 

Geographie  industrielle.  Industries  extractives.  Industries  mecani<iues. 
Industries  chimiques.  Industries  textiles.  Institutions  politiques  et 
administratives  relatives  k  I'industrie. 

Geographie  commerciale  proprement  dite.  Voies  de  communication : 
routes  de  terre,  canaux,  chemins  de  fer,  postes,  lignes  telegrapliitfues. 
Ports  de  commerce.  Commerce  exterieur.  Institutions  politiques  et 
administratives  relatives  au  commerce.  Regime  douanier.  Traites  de 
commerce. 

Euro])€. 

lies  Britanniciues.     Belgique.    Pays-Bas.     Etats  scandinaves.     Suisse. 

Allemagne.  Alsace-Lorraine.    Autriche-Hongrie.    Russie.    Etats  danubiens 
et  Peninsule  des  Balkans.    Grfece.    Italic.    Espagne.     Portugal. 
Situation  historique,  politique  et  economique  de  cliaque  pays 
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Climat,  aspect  et  nature  du  sol,  k  I'interieur  et  sur  le  littoral. 

Populations,  races,  religions. 

Productions  naturelles  des  trois  r^gnes. 

Voies  et  moyens  de  communication  :  routes  de  terre,  fleuves  et  rivibres 
navigables,  canaux  interieurs,  chemins  de  fer,  postes,  telegraphes,  canaux 
et  lignes  maritimes. 

Marches  ou  principaux  lieux  d'echange. 

Commerce  ext^rieur  de  chaque  pays  et,  principalement,  commerce  de  ces 
pays  avec  la  France. 

Afrtqtte» 

Notions  gen^rales. 

Les  Etats  barbaresques,  Tripoli,  Maroc. 

Le  Sahara. 

Les  lies  de  Tocean  Atlantique. 

La  c6te  de  Sen^^mbie  et  le  golfe  de  Giiinee. 

Les  r^ons  du  Niger,  du  Haoussa  et  du  lac  Tchad. 

L'Af rique  australe.  Les  lies  du  golfe  de  Quince.  L'Etat  independant  du 
Congo.  Le  cap  Natal.  La  republique  Sud-Africaine.  L*Ltat  libre 
d'Oran^.  Les  ties  de  I'ocean  Indien.  Les  possessions  portugaises.  Les 
possessions  allemandes.    Zanzibar.    La  region  des  Grands-Lacs. 

La  cdte  des  Somalis  et  des  Danakils. 

Le  pays  des  Gallas.    L'Abyssinie. 

La  valine  du  Nil.    L'Egypte.    Le  canal  de  Suez. 

Asie, 

Notions  generales.  Climats.  Productions.  Races.  Religions.  Grandes 
voies  de  communication.    Grandes  divisions  politiques. 

L'Asie  occidentale.  Turquie  d'Asie.  Arable.  Perse.  Afghanistan 
Belouchistan. 

Les  possessions  russes.    La  Caucasie.    L'Asie  centrale.    La  Siberie. 

Les  posseasions  anglaises.    L'Hindoustan. 

L'Indo-Chine  et  la  presqu'ile  de  Malacca.  Le  Burmah  anglais  et  la 
Birmanie.    Les  straits  settlements.    Siam. 

L'Extr^me-Orient.    L'Empire  chinois.    La  Cor^e.    Le  Japon. 

OcSanie, 

Notions  generales. 

La  Malaisie.  Les  possessions  hoUandaises.  Les  possessions  esjiagnoles. 
Les  possessions  anglaises.  Australie.  Nouvelle-Zelande.  lies  Ficlji.  Les 
possessions  allemandes. 

Les  archipels  ind^pendants.    Les  ties  Havai'. 

AmSriqve» 

Notions  generales. 

L'Amerique  du  Nord.  Les  terres  arctiques  et  le  jxile  Nord.  Terre- 
Neuve.    Le  Dominion  of  Canada.    Les  Bermudes.    Les  Etats -Unis. 

Le  Mexique.    Les  Antilles.    L'Amerique  centrale  et  le  canal  de  Panama. 

L'Amerique  du  Sud.  Historique  de  Tindependance  des  colonies 
espagnoles. 

La  Nouvelle-Grenade.  Le  Venezuela  et  TJ^quateur.  Le  Perou.  La 
Bolivie.  Le  Chili.  Le  Bresil.  Les  Guyanes.  La  Republique  Argentine 
L  ^Uruguay.    Le  Paraguay. 

Colonies  frangaises. 

Etude  speciale  des  colonies  frangaises. 

La  France  dans  I'Afrique  du  Nord. 

Colonies  Afrique,  d'Amerique,  d'Asie  et  d'Oc^nie. 

Du  syst^me  colonial  franqais 

Regime  financier,  r^ime  administratif. 

Etude  sommaire  du  systfeme  colonial  anglais 
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LEGISLATION. 

Droit  conimercuil, — Actes  de  coinnierce.  Interet  a  les  distinguer 
(comi»etence,  preuve,  etc.). 

Coinmercants. — Obligations  et  droits  :  livres  de  coininerce,  publicite  du 
contrat  de  manage,  paten tes  elections  et  eligibilite  aux  tribunaux  et 
chambres  de  connuerce. 

Des  societes. — Notions  genera  lea :  societes  civiles  et  societes  comnier- 
ciales.  ^(xjietes  en  noni  ccwlectif  et  en  couiniandit«  simple.  Hocietes  par 
actions.  Generalites  sur  les  actions  et  les  obligations,  les  titres  nominatifs 
et  les  titres  atf  porteur.  Commandites  par  actions.  Soci^tes  anonymes. 
Societes  a  capital  variable  (societes  cooperatives).  Associations  en  partici- 
pation.   Societes  civiles  k  formes  commerciales.     Societes  ^trangferes. 

Des  intcrmediares  employes  par  les  commercjants.  Preposes  ou  commis. 
Commissionnaires  et  mandataires.    Courtiers. 

De  la  vent  commerciale.  Ragles  generales  sur  sa  conclusion  et  ses  effets. 
DitFerentes  espfecea. 

Du  gage. — Gage  civil  et  gage  commercial.  Ragles  sixiciales  au  gage 
commercial.    Des  magasins  generaux,  des  warrants  et  des  recei)isses. 

Du  contrat  de  transjiort. — Ragles  generales.  Du  transix)rt  par  chembi 
de  fer. 

Bourses  de  commerce.  Operations  qui  s'y  font.  Agents  de  change  et 
courtiers. 

Des  effets  du  commerce. 

De  la  lettre  de  change.   Son  histoire    De  la  forme  de  la  lettre  de  change. 
De  Tendossement,  de  scs  formes  et  de  ses  effets.    De  la  provision.    D 
^acceptation.    Des  droits  et  des  devoirs  du  ))orteur. 

Des  cheques.  Difficultes  sur  la  distinction  entre  les  che(|ues  et  les  l^ttres 
de  change.  Legislation  anglaise.  Clearing-houses  de  Londres  et  des  £tat8- 
Unis.    Chambre  de  compensation  de  Paris. 

Des  billets  a  ordre.— Difference  avec  les  lettres  de  change.  Rillet^  a 
domicile. 

Du  recouvrement  des  effets  de  commerce  par  I'administration  des  iiostes 
en  France,  en  Alleinagne  et  en  Belgique. 

Billets  au  iM)rteur. 

Oi>erati()ns  de  banque. — Pret.  Kscompte,  Ouverture  de  credit.  Connate 
courant.  De  la  Bampie  de  France,  des  ban<iues  colon iales,  du  Credit 
foncier. 

Faillites  et  banqueroutes.  Cessiition  des  payements  et  jugement  de- 
claratif. '  Effets.  Du  juge-commissaire  et  des  syndics.  Solution  de  la 
faillite.  Concordat  simple  ou  ])ar  abandon  d'actif.  Cloture  ijoiu- 
insuftisance  d'actif.     Union.     Bancjueroutes  simples  et  fraud uleuse«. 

Juridictions  commerciales. 

Tribunaux  de  commerce.     Organisation,  conqiNetence,  proce<lure. 

Conseils  de  prud'hommes.  Caract^re  special  de  leurs  attributions  ; 
election  des  prud'hommes. 

Apj)endice.  Chambres  de  commerce.  Chambres  consul tatives  des  arts 
et  manufactures.    Conseil  sui)erieur  du  commerce  et  de  I'industrie. 

Droit  fuaritinie. — Notions  generales.    Sources  du  droit  maritime. 

Des  navires.  Proprietaires  et  armateurs.  Droits  des  divers  creanciers  : 
l)rivileges,  hyi>oth6(iues,  droit  de  suite. 

AffrHement  ou  nolisement.  De  la  distinction  des  avaries  communes  et 
des  avaries  particuli^res.    Du  r^glement  d*a varies  communes. 

Du  pret  a  la  grasse. 

Assurances  mari times.  Notions  generales.  R6gles  particuliferes  a  Tajwur- 
ance  sur  corps  et  k  I'assurance  sur  facultes. 

Api)endice.  Notions  generales  sur  les  assurances  contre  I'incendie,  les 
accidents,  et  sur  les  assurances  sur  la  vie. 

Droit  indu8t7'i€l.—De»  brevets  d'invention.  De  la  nature  du  droit  con- 
sacre  au  profit  de  I'inventeiu*.  Du  brevet  d'invention.  Des  objets  du  droit 
d'invention.     Des  conditions  du  droit.     Cas  de  nullite.     Cas  de  decheance. 

De  la  duree  de  la  taxe  des  brevets.  Du  jierfectionnement.  De  rim]x>rta- 
tion  de  Tinvention  brevetee  a  I'etranger.  Da  droit  des  etrangers.  De  la 
protection  provisoire  pendant  les  expositions  publiques. 
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t>e  la  propri^t^  de  rinvention  et  du  brevet.  Des  droits  resultant  du 
brevet.    Des  divers  droits  dont  le  brevet  peut  toe  I'objet. 

De  la  cession  et  de  la  transmission  des  brevets. 

De  la  contrefa^on. 

De  la  juridiction  et  des  actions.    Action  en  nuUit^.    Action  de  d^ch^ance. 
Action  relative  k  la  propri^t^  des  brevets.    Action  en  contrefa9on.    Pro 
endure.    Expression.    Legislations  toang^res.    Droit  compart. 

Des  secrets  de  fabri^ue. 

Des  modules  et  dessins  de  fabrique. 

Notions  gXnXrales  sur  la  propriXte  artistique. 

Des  marques  de  fabrique  et  de  commerce.  Caractferes  des  marques. 
PropriXte.  Transmission.  DXpot.  Contrefagon..  Repression.  Lois 
etrangferes. 

Du  nom  commercial. 

De  la  concurrence  ddloyale. 

Legislation  douaniere, — Transformations  successives  de  la  legislation 
douanifere  jusqu'a  nos  jours.  Regime  actuel.  Le  tarif  ^Xneral  fran^ais. 
Les  principaux  tarifs  Strangers.    Traites  de  commerce  en  vigueur. 

L'administration  des  douanes.  Droits  fiscaux.  Droits  protecteura. 
TbXorie  des  droits  compensateurs. 

Tarif  general  et  tarif  conventionnel.    Clause  de  la  nation  la  plus  favorisXe. 

Mode  de  taxation.  Droits  specifiques.  Droits  ad  valorem.  Drawbacks. 
Admissions  temporaires.    Primes  d'exportation. 

Division  des  droits  de  douane.  Droits  k  I'importation.  Droits  a  I'expor- 
tation.  Droits  de  transit.  Droits  accessoires  per9us  par  l'administration 
des  douanes. 

Mesures  de  police  et  de  garantie  contre  la  fraude.  Service  actif  des 
douanes.  Rayon  frontifere  de  terre  et  de  mer.  Indication  de  la  procedure 
et  des  voies  de  recours  en  mati^re  de  contentieux  douanier.  Droits  de 
preemption. 

Commerce  general.    Commerce  special. 

Regimes  speciaux.    Regimes  des  colonies. 

Legislation  douaniere  des  principales  industries.  Commerce  des  grain?. 
Industries  extractives  et  manufacturiferes.  Les  sucres.  Imp6t  sur  le  sel 
P^ches  maritimes,  etc. 

Marine  marchande.  Droits  diflferentiels.  Surtaxes  de  i>avillon.  Sur- 
taxes d'entrep6t. 

Primes  de  navigation  et  d'armement.    Primes  k  la  construction. 

Politique  commerciale  et  tarifs  douaniers  des  principaux  Etats. 

ARITHM^IQUE. 

Inter^t  simple.    Resolution  des  jjroblfemes  d'inter^t  simple. 

Methodes  d^s  nombres  et  des  diviseurs. 

Methode  des  parties  aliquotes  du  taux. 

Methode  des  parties  aliquotes  du  temps. 

Methode  des  parties  aliquotes  du  capital. 

Escompte.  Escompte  en  dedans  ou  rationnel.  Escompte  commercial  ou 
en  dehors.    Usages  de  banciue.    Commissions. 

Resolution  et  discussion  aes  diflferents  problfemes  sar  I'escompte. 

Billets  equivalents.  EchXance  moyenne.  Comparaison  aes  rXsultats 
donnes  par  les  deux  methodes  d'escompte. 

Escompte  de  la  Banque  de  France. 

Comptes  courant.    Definition  et  principesde  Fetablisseraent  d'un  compte 
courante.    Examen  des  trois  methodes  :  V  directe  ;  2"  indirecte  ou  retro 
grade ;  3**  hambourgeoise  ou  a  echelle. 

Operations  de  bourse.    Modes  d'emprunt  des  gouvernements.    Souscrip 
tions  nationales.    Rentes  sur  TEtat.     Grand-livre  de  la  dette  publique 
Dette  flottante  et  dette  consolidee.    Bons  du  Tresor.    Budget.    Amortisse- 
ment.    Conversions.    Actions.    Obligations  de  chemins  de  fer  et  autre^ 
societes.    Action  de  jouissance. 

Bourses.    Bourse  de  Paris. 

Operations  au  comptant. 
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Marches  a  terine  ferine.  Esconipte.  Marches  k  terine  et  a  prime.  R^- 
ponse  des  primes.  Liquidation.  Report  ou  deport  du  comptant.  •  Report 
d'une  liquidation  k  une  autre. 

Combmaisons  diverses  des  operations  k  terme  ferme  et  des  operations  a 
terme  et  a  prime. 

Echelle  de  primes. 

Bourses  de  commerce.    Affaires  qui  se  traitent  k  la  bourse  de  Paris. 

Change  et  arbitrage, — Lettres  de  change,  change  int^rieur,  change  ex- 
terieur,  cheques,  versements. 

Papier  long  et  papier  court^  e.scompte,  cote  des  changes. 

Places  qui  donnent  le  certain  et  places  qui  donnent  Fincertain. 

Explication  de  la  cote  des  changes  de  Paris  et  des  cotes  des  places  cam- 
bistes  etrangferes. 

Definition  des  arbitrages. 

Arbitrages  directs  et  arbitrages  indirects. 

Explication  et  application  de  la  regie  dite  coivjoiute  ou  chatne. 

Arbitrage  des  mati^res  m^talliques,  i>rincipafement  entre  les  places  cle 
Londres  et  de  Paris. 

Arbitrage  sur  fonds  publics.     Rejwrts. 

Int^rets  composes.    Formule  fondamentale. 

Sol  u  tions  g^ndrales  des  problfemas  d^int^r^t  com  pose.    Calcnls  piutiqnes. 
Clsage  des  tables  de  logarithmes  et  des  tables  numeriques  ae  Violeine, 
Poreire,  etc. 

Recherche  du  temps  ntntessiiire  i)()ur  doublcr,  triplcr,  etc.,  uu  capital  place 
a  int^rets  composes. 

Valeur  actuelle  d'un  capital  nay  able  a  tenne.  Escompte.  Divers  modes 
d'esconipto.  (*()in])arais()n  ct  aiscns.slon.  Ech6ance  moycnne  de  phisiers 
capitiiux  i)ayables  a  ditterentes  diitos  en  tenant  compte  des  interet8 
composes. 
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SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

ThU  list  does  not  Aim  at  being  in  any  sense  exhaustive.     It  is  c<Miflii6(l  to  the  ehief  hooka  ADd 
pen  which  will  be  found  useful  for  reference  at  the  present  time.    A  fuller  bildlography  will 
te  found  in  No.  3  below  (pp.  220  Beq.). 

All  the  books  named  in  the  following  list  can  be  consulted  at  the  Library  of  the 
Education  Department,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

1.  UEnseignement  commercial  et  les  Ecoles  de  Commerce  en  France  et 
dans  le  mondc  entier  ;  par  Eugene  Ijeautey.     Paris  :  Librairie  Comptable 
et  Administi-ative,  :2  Cite  Rougemont.     No  date.     Large  ftvo.,  iv.,  p[).  774. 
hidis|)ensable.    The  best  recent  book  on  the  subject. 

±  Kaufmannischcs  Fortbildnngs  -  Schulwesen.  II.  Der  geeenwartigc 
Stand,  von  Dr.  Stegemann.  (Braunschweig:  A.  Limbacb.  1896. 
Large  8vo.,  pp.  436.)    Useful,  especially  for  Germany. 

3.  Education  of  business  men  in  Europe.  A  reuort  to  the  American 
Bankers^  Association.  By  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James.  (New  York  :  American 
Bankers'  Association.  1893.  8vo.,  i)p.  232.)  Well  written  and  thoughtful. 
Already,  in  points  of  detail,  a  little  out  of  date. 

4.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  July  30  and  August  6, 1897.  (London: 
George  Bell  and  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.)  Papers  ana  discus- 
sions on  Commercial  Education  at  the  International  Congress  ou  Technical 
Education,  London,  1897.  .Valuable:  Papers  by  MM.  Jacques  Siegfried  and 
L.  Suttle,  and  Messrs.  Sidney  Webb.  E.  E.  Whitfield,  &  Latham,  H.  W. 
Eve,  R.  Wormell,  Bernard  de  Bear,  T.  A.  Organ,  and  W.  A.  S.  Hewins, 

5.  Institut  Sui)erieur  de  Commerce  d'Anvers.  Dispositiona  regleoieatajres 
te  Programmes  cles  Clours.  Programmes  detaille  des  matieres  aeJ!exajiien 
d'adnusaion  aux  cours  de  la  premiere  annee  (flysheets). 
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6.  Commercial  Education  in  Belgium :  a  paper  read  before  the  Foreign 
and  Colonial  section  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  May  21,  1895,  by 
William  Layton^  Professor  at  the  Institut  Sup^rieur  de  Commerce  at 
Antwerp.  (Keprmted  from  the  *  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  June  1 895.) 
(Antwerp,  printed  by  J.  Bouch  erij,  Rue  Houblonni^re  30,  8vo,  pp.  16:) 

A  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  the  In.Htitute. 

7.  Cercle  des  Anciens  Eltudiants  de  Tlnstitut  Superieur  de  Commerce 
d'Anvers.  Sa  Fondation  et  son  D^veloppement  jusqu'en,  1894.  (Antwerp  : 
Vve.  Jos.  Theuni.s  rue  du  Lombard  28,  1894,  pp.  32.) 

8.  (a)  Il^glcmeiits  do  I'jficole  des  Haute.s  Jiltudes  Conuuerciales,  Paris. 

(Paris  :  Xony  et  C^e.  17,  Rue  des  Ecoles,  pp.  40.) 

(h)  Programme  des  conditions  d'admission  a  Fficole  des  Hautes  fetudes 
Commerciales.    (Paris  :  Nony  et  C*«-,  17,  Rue  des  Kcoles,  pp.  36.) 

(c)  Programmes  ofRciels  des  cours  des  Hautes  Ltudes  Commercial es. 

(Paris  :  Nony  et  C*®-,  17,  Rue  des  tcolos,  i>p.  42.) 

(d)  Programme  des  conditions  d'admission  a  I'Ecole  Super ieure  de 

Commerce  de  Paris.  (Paris :  Trnprimeiie  Chaix,  Rne  Bergere  20, 
pp.  10.) 

(tf)  Progi*ammes  officiels  et  detailles  des  Cours  de  I'Ecole  Superieure 
de  C^ommerco  de  Paris.  (Paris :  Tmprimcrie  Chaix,  Rno  Ber^<'re 
20,  pp.  97.) 

(./)  Prospectus  et  Programmes  de  I'Enseignemeut  do  TKcolc  Com- 
merciale,  Paris.  (Paris:  Imprimerie  (.haix.  Rue  HorgM*e  20, 
l)p.  10.) 

9.  Commercial  Instruction,  organized  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(viz..  Commercial  School  Superior .  Commercial  School,  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  Commercials.  Free  Commercial  Claisses  for  women,  girls,  and 
men).  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Chaix,  Rue  Bcrgfere  20,  large  8vo,  pp.  193.) 
A  useful  account,  prepared  for  the  Chicago  World's  1?  air,  1893,  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  various  grades  of 
Commercial  Education. 

10.  Programme  des  conditions  d'adniission  a  Plnstitut  Commercial  de 
Paris.    (Paris  :  Nony  et  C\  Rue  des  Ecoles  17.)    pp.  34. 

11.  Pro^amme  des  Cours  a  VLcole  Libre  des  Science  Politiques,  Paris. 
(Paris  :  Librairie  Cotillon,  rue  Sbufflot  24.)    pp.  107. 

12.  Ecoles  Supericures  de  Commerce  reconuuas  |>ar  I'litat.  R6glements 
et  Documents.  (Bureau  de  i'Enseigiiement  Conmiercial  du  Ministbre  du 
Commerce,  de  I'lhdustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  Telegi-aphes.)  Paris:  Imprimerie 
Nationale  1891, 

(a)  Premier   Fascicule.      Cours  Pr^paratr>ires — Concours  d'Entroe. 

Regime  des  Cours  Normaux.    (pp.  71.) 

(b)  Deuxi^me  Fascicule.    Programmer  detailles  des  Cours  Normaux. 

(Pp.  112.) 

13.  (a)  Programmes  iietailles  des  Cours  Normaux  de  I'ficole  Sui^^rieure 

de  Commerce  du  Havre,    (pp.  36.) 
(b)  Programme  des  conditions  d'admission  a  T^cole  Superieure  de 
Commerce  du  Havre,    (pp.  26). 

(Both,  published  by  Nony  et  C*«.,  Rue  des  l5coles  17,  Paris.) 

14.  Verordnung  de  Konigliehen  Ministeriums  des  Innern  zu  Dresden 
die  Begriindung  einer  Handelshoclischule  betreffend  ;  vom  14  Januar  1898. 

15.  Zur  Kaufmannischen  Fortbildungsschulfrage  in  Hamburg,  issued  by 
the  Verein  fiir.Handlun^  Commis  von  1858.  Hamburg.  Kl.  Backerstrasse 
32.  (Hamburg  1896.  Druck  von  W.  Hohlweg).  Also  Reports  of  the 
Handelsschule  of  the  above  Society.     1893-7. 

16.  Industrial  Education  by  Sir 'P.  Magnus  (Londf)n  :  Kegan  Paul 
1888.     pp.  271.) 
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17.  Report  on  Commercial  Education  to  the  SheflSeld  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  1891,  by  J.  J.  Findlay.  (Printed  in  Number  3  above,  pp.  213, 
seq.) 

18.  Supplement  to  Chan^her  of  Commerce  Jovmal,  September  1897. 
London,  Gilbert  <fe  Rivington,  St.  John's  House,  Clerkenwell.)    Report  on 

discussion  on  Government  Aid  to  Commercial  Education. 

19.  (a)  Scheme  and  Syllabus  for  Instruction  and  Examinations  in  Com- 

mercial Subjects  and  Foreign  Languages,  issued  by  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Committee  of  the  County  Council  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  (County  Offices,  Wakefield.) 
{h)  Mr.  Graham's  Report  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of 
the  West  Riding  County  Council  on  the  Holiday  Courses  at 
Caen  and  on  the  Commercial  Schools  in  Paris,  Rouen,  and 
Bordeaux,  1896.    pp.  10.    (County  Offices,  Wakefield.) 

20.  The  London  Technical  Education  Gazette  (Kmg^  9,  Bridge  Streets 
Westminster),  May  1898,  for  report  of  Antwerp  (Jongress  on  Commercial 
Education. 

21.  Congr^  International  de  I'Enseignement  Commercial  tenu  k  Anvers, 
les  14,  15,  et  16  Avril  1898.  Rapports  et  Discussions.  (Antwerp,  Theunis, 
rue  du  Lombard  28.) 

22.  Report  of  the  Conference  on  Commercial  Education  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  London,  July  8,  1898.    (In  preparation.) 

As  bearing  on  other  grades  of  Commercial  Education,  reference  may  also 
be  made  to  the  following  : — 

A.  Non-Classical  Secondaky  Education  in  Germany. 

(1)  Lehrplane   und    Lehraufgaben  fiir  die  hoheren  Schulen,   1896.     A 

translation  of  this  book,  oy  Mr.  Lipscomb,  is  printed  in  the  present 
volume  of  "  Special  Reports." 

(2)  Article  on  "  The  Realscnulen  of  Berlin  and  their  bearing  on  modem 

Secondary  and  Commercial  Education,"  and  on  "  The  Oberreallschulen 
of  Prussia  "  in  the  volume  of  "  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports,"  1896-7. 

[See  also  other  articles  on  German,  Belgian,  and  Swedish  Education  in 
the  present  volume.] 

B.  Evening  Classes  in  Commebcial  Subjects  in  Paris. 

(1)  Cours  d'Enseignement  Commercial  (claases  du  Soir),  institu^  dans  lea 

Ecoles  Communales  de  la  Ville  de  Paris. 

(a)  Cours  pour  les  Gardens,  pp.  40. 

(b)  Cours  pour  les  Femmes  et  les  Jeunes  Filles,  pp.  40. 
(Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nouvelle,  11  rue  Cadet.) 

(2)  Papers  of  the  Association  Philotechnique.    (JParis  :  Rue  Serpente  24.) 

(3)  Papers  of  the  Association  Polytechnique.    (Paris  :  Rue  Serpente  28.) 

(4)  Papers  of  the  Soci^t^  pour  la  Propagation  des  Langues  c^trangeres  en 

France.    (Paris :  Rue  Serpente  28.) 

C.  Day  Schools  (3ed  Grade)  giving  Commercial  Instruction  in 

France. 

(1)  Programme-Type  des  Cours  dans  les  Ecoles  Pratiques  de  Commerce 
de  Gardens. 

(2)  Progranune-Type  des  Cours  dans  les  Ecoles  Pratiques  de  Commerce  de 

Filles. 

(3)  Programme  du  Concours  pour  Fobtention  du  Certiiicat  d'Aptitude  au 

Professorat  Commercial  dans  les  Ecoles  Pratiques  de  Commerce  (3rd 
grade). 

All  these  are  issued  by  the  "  Bureau  de  TEnseignement  Commercial,"  of 
the  Minist^re  du  Commerce,  de  Tlndustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^raphea. 
(Paris :  Imprimerie  Nationale.) 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION 
IN  GERMANY  IN  PRACTICE  AND  THEORY. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer  (Leipzig). 

Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman,  B.A.,  of  the  Education 

Department. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  Manual  Instruction,  which,  in  the 
closing  decades  of  the  last  century,  demanded  and  partly  gained 
admission  into  German  schools,*  is  again  beginning  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  modem  science  of  education. 

Its  failure  to  maintain  its  position  in  the  school  was  mainly 
due  to  two  causes — ^in  the  public  schools  it  was  carried  on  too 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  workshop,  without  any  subordina- 
tion to  the  general  aims  of  education,  while  the  private  schools, 
which  laid  special  stress  on  its  educative  side,  were  too  few  in 
number  to  influence  the  practice  of  the  other  schools.  It  was 
only  when  Pestalozzi's  ideas  on  education  began  to  be  current 
in  Germany  that  teachers  realised  the  mistake  of  introducing 
the  spirit  of  the  workshop  into  the  school.  Accordins^ly,  the 
'*  Industrie-Schulen "  and  the  Manual  Training  Schools,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  gradually  disappeared.  The 
reason  for  the  scant  measure  of  support  given  in  Germany  to  the 
educative  forms  of  Manual  Instruction,  which  had  been  worked 
out  in  some  piivate  institutions,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  these  schools,  with  regard  to  pedagogical  thought, 
had  undergone  an  entire  change.  In  the  previous  century, 
they  (or  at  least  the  best  of  them)  had  always  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  educational  progress,  but  since  that  time  our  school 
system  has  been  almost  exclusively  developed  on  public  lines, 
that  the  private  schools  have  sunk  to  a  lower  rank,  while  the 
administrative  authorities  have,  unfortunately,  paid  too  little 
attention  to  the  many  healthy  impulses  which  sprang  fix)m  the 
practice  of  the  better  private  schools.  In  part,  this  was  im- 
possible, because  certain  sides  of  the  practice  (e.g..  Manual  In- 
struction itself)  did  not  fit  the  frame- work  of  the  public  system. 
The  result  was  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  decade  of  this 
century  Manual  Instruction  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  in 
a  few  private  schools,  Homes,  Orphanages,  Schools  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and,  very  exceptionally,  in  public  schools, 
that  is  as  far  as  Boys'  Schools  were  concerned.  In  girls'  schools 
the  conditions  were  much  more  favourable.  In  many  of  them 
Manual  Instruction  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  compulsory 


*  For  example  in  tlie  "  Industrie-Scliuleii "  of  Bohemia,  the  Manual  Training 
schools  of  North  Qennany,  and  9oine  private  institution,  as  the  Schnepfenthal  in 
Thuringia. 
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branch  of  the  instruction  in  which  the  "  Special  Method "  had 
been  worked  out  with  great  care.  In  the  Kindergarten,  too,  since 
its  foundation  by  Froebel,  Manual  Instruction  has  advanta- 
geously developed  without,  however,  having  received  any  new 
impulse  since  the  death  of,  its  founder.  But  since  the  begin- 
iiiug  of  the  eighties,  new  life  has  been  infused  into  Manual 
Instruction  for  boys  beyond  the  Kindergarten  age.  It  was 
urged  that  it  must  be  feasible  to  provide  some  occui)ations  for 
boys  similar  to  those  which,  in  the  case  of  girls,  had  proved  their 
educatioual  value,  and  that  it  could  not  be  impossible  to  find 
a  course  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  For 
the  purpose  of  realising  this  aim,  an  important  society  was 
started  in  1886 — **  Der  Deutsche  Verein  f  iir  erziehende  Knaben- 
Landarbeit" — after  the  Central  Bureau  had  been  working  in 
the  same  direction  since  1881.  The  chief  share  in  forming  this 
Asc^ociatiou  was  taken  by  Herr  Emil  von  Schenckendoi'ff,  who 
is  still  at  its  head.  For  many  years  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Assembly  and  Imperial  Reichstag,  by  means  of  an  extremely 
active  agitation,  he  succeeded  in  awalcening,  in  wide  circles,  an ' 
interest  in  the  aims  of  the  Association,  and  he  is  still  increa^- 
in^lv  active  on  its  b^ihalf. 

Tne  credit  of  having  developed  the  various  forins  of  manual 
occupations  on  their  technical  side  is  due  to  a  group  of  Leipzig 
teachers,  led  by  Dr.  W.  Goetze,  who  from  the  very  beginning 
has  made  this  department  of  the  work  of  the  Association  his 
life's  task,  $nd  is  to  be  considered  as  the  intelleotual  force  in 
the  technical  and  methodical  development  of  the  various  kinds 
of  manual  work. 

The  aim  of  the  Association  is  not  to  open  up  a  source  of  in- 
come for  the  boys,  as  was  chiefly  the  case  in  the  old  davs,  when 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  bring  Manual  Instruction  into  re- 
lation with  the  young,  but  so  to  fashion  this  instruction  that  it 
subserves  the  educational  purpose  of  the  school.  Whatever  ha."* 
been  achieved  in  Germany  since  that  date  is  due,  to  the  largest 
extent,  to  the  initiative  of  .this  Asociation,  which  numbered, 
m  1896,  170  corporative  and  1,061  individual  members  in  all 
l)arts  of  Gerniany.  My  immediate  task  is  to  trace  ih^  develop- 
ment  which  Manual  Instruction  has  received  at  its  hands.  ' 

It  is  especially  due  to  its  exertions  that  a  large  number  of 
workshops  have  been  opened,  in  which  the  boys  are  trained 
to  various  kmds  of  manual  work.  The  actual  number  of  such 
workshops  is  probably  about  650.  In  1896  they  numbered 
605  in  1892  253,  and  in  1884,  164.  The  exact  number  that 
existed  m  1880  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  there  were 
then  UA  pupils,  and  in  188<S  thev  numbered  5,6T8;  and  takinir 
the  sajiie  average  size,  there  would  be  not  many  more  than  three 
wrrkshop.  in  1880:  but  there  probably  weie  more,  as  at  first 
these  institutions  would  not  be  so  well  attended  as  later. 

Of  the  005  workshops  existing  in  1896,  404  were  in  Prussia: 
r,o  in  Sax^ony;  20  in  Bavaria.;  16  in  Baden;  16  in  Hesse;  11  in 
Saxe-Gotha  and  Wurtembuig;    10  in  Saxe-Weimar;   9  m  Al- 
'^ace-Lorraine ;    7  in   Bremen:    5  in   Lubeck,   Saxe-Meiningen, 
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Hamburg;  4..in  ^Lipp^-DetoioW,  Soliwapzbm;g-Rudolstadt ;  3 
in- .Retrss. (younger  line),  Brunswick,  Anhal.t;  and  1  in  Saxe- 
Altenbiixg,  .  Saxe-Coburg,  .  Soh^awburg-Sonderhausen,  Eeuss 
(older  liiu^).  No  records  exi$t  for  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburnr- 
Sjfcrelitz,  Waldeck,  and  Schaumburg-Lippe.  These  workshops 
are  sometimes  quite  indepsendent  institutions,  sometimes  associ- 
ated with  schools  of  various  kinds.,  One  hundred  and  forty-two 
are .  connected  with  elementary  schools,  3  with  intermediate 
schools  {Le.y  Higiier  Primitry  Schools  teaching  one  foreign  lan- 
guage), 12  .with  Gymnasien  and  Eeal-Schulen,.4  with  institu- 
tions preparing  for  Elementary,  draining  Colleges,  32  with  Ele- 
mentary Training  Colleges,  23  with  private  institutions  (chiefly 
boarding  schools),  28  with  Orphanages,  29  with  Schools  for  the 
JJeaf  and  Dumb,  16  with  Schools  for  the  Blind,  9  with  Schools 
for  Mentally-Deficient  Children,  9  withBeformatories,  69  with 
ivindergartens  and  similar  institutions,  1  with  an  institution 
preparing  for  confirmation,  2  with  Continuation  Schopls,  and  a 
suryiTal  of  the  industrial  schools  of  the  last  century,  which  is  onlv 
met  with  in  a  very  small  part  of  North  Germany. 

But  though  the  external  connection  between  school  and  work- 
shop has  been  effected  in  many  cascvS,  there  is  as  yet  no  thorough 
inner  organic  relation  established  between  Manual  Instruction 
and  the  curriculum  of  any  school ;  thoughj  indeed,  some  attempts 
have  been  made,  as  will  be  seen  later  on.  For  it  is,  of  course, 
not  suflicient  that  the  workshop  i^  within  tlie  school  building, 
or  that  use  of  it  is  confined  to  one  school,  or  that  one  of  tlie 
teachers  gives  th6  instruction,  or  that  the  staff  are  favourably 
disposed  to  such  occupations  for  boys.  All  this  cannot  replace 
the .  inner  psychological  adjustment  of  Manual  Instruction  to 
the  curriculum ;  even  if  it  were  made  obligatory,  and  not  taken 
out  of  school  hom\s,  the  proper  Relationship  might  still  be  want- 
ing. The  figures  cited  above  show  that  of  the  schools  with 
workshops,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  elementary  schools; 
the  higher  public  schools  claim  but  a  minute  percentage,  ana 
private  schools  (which  may  generally  be  reckoned  to  the  latter 
class^  but  few  more.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  relatively  higli 
number  of  special  institutions  (Orphanages,  etc.)  for  which, 
from  a  variety  of  causes.  Manual  Instruction  has  a  f»oecial  im- 
portance. Though,  as  yet,  but  fe\t  of  the  higher  schools  have 
displayed  any  interest  in  Manual  Instruction,  their  number 
is  distinctly  ^increasing.  With  reference  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils,  in  the  elementary  schools  the  limit  is  given  bv  the  fact 
that  the  pupils  leave  at  14,  but  in  the  higher  schools  they  might 
continue  these  occupations  till  the  close  of  the  school  period, 
ihere  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why  Manual  Iiisti^uction  should 
cease  at  any  given  class  in  a  higher  school.  On  the  contrary, 
the  making  of  simple  at)paratu8  for  the  Natural  Science  Instruc- 
tion might  be  conducted  in  the  highest  classes  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  {Cf.  "Home  Experiments''  in  England  and 
America;)  . 

With  regard"  to  the  different  forms  of  Manual  Instruction 
pfactised  in' these  workshops,  a  strict  canon  has  gradually  been 
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evolved,  which,  almost  without  exception,  includes  the  intro- 
duction of  a  special  preliminary  course,  and  then  cardboard 
and  wood-work.  Occasionally  we  find  clay-modelling,  metal- 
work,  and  glass-blowing,  as  well  as  gardening,  which  occupies 
a  position  peculier  to  itself.  In  the  preliminary  course,  soft 
clay,  paper,  cardboard,  natural  wood  (generally  thin  sticks 
with  the  bark  still  on  them),  and  split  wood,  are  the  chief  mate- 
rials used.  The  principal  tools  are  the  hands  themselves,  as 
the  original  natural  implements  of  man;  then  knife,  scissors, 
hammer,  and  pincers.  The  object  is  to  acquaint  the  pupil 
with  rudimentary  notions  of  human  toil.  In  the  cardboard 
work  are  included  preparatory  weaving  and  folding,  and  tae 
real  cardboard  work,  that  is,  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  useful 
and  ornamental  articles  out  of  cardboard,  the  surface  of  which 
is,  as  a  rule,  decorated  and  enlivened  by  the  pasting  on  of 
coloured  paper.  Geometrical  figures  may  also  be  made  with 
this  materifiJ.  In  a  few  cases,  bookbinding  is  added,  from  the 
making  of  note-books  to  the  actual  binding  of  books,  the  mount- 
ing of  maps  and  time-tables,  etc.  Wood-work  is  the  branch 
which  comprises  the  greatest  number  of  subdivisions.  These 
are  occupations  with  natural  wood,  fret-work,  carpentry,  chip- 
carving,,  work  with  the  gouge,  inlaid-work,  wood-carving, 
turnery,  and  poker-work.  For  the  needs  of  rural  schools,  a 
special  course  of  rural  wood-work  has  been  devised.  By  far  the 
commonest  are  carpentry  and  chip-carving ;  the  other  forms  are 
only  occa^jionally  met  with — turnery  and  poker-work  very  rarely 
indeed.  Metal  work  includes  smithy-work,  tin-work  (bending 
and  soldering),  bending  of  narrow  hoop  iron  (Kleineisenarbeit), 
wire-work  (which  quite  exceptionally  occurs  as  filigree  work), 
Hnd  rural  metal-work  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country  popula- 
^on.  If  metal-work  is  practised  at  all,  it  is  generally  wire-work 
^nd  tin-soldering,  and  less  often  "  Kleineisenarbeit."  Glass- 
Iblowing  is  only  practised  so  far  as  it  is  needed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  simple  apparatus  for  the  Natural  Science  Instruction. 
Clay-modelling  (the  moulding  of  some  plastic  material-clay  or 
so-called  plastilina)  has  not  infrequently  been  included  among 
the  occupations  of  the  preliminary  course,  and,  here  and  there, 
among  those  of  the  higher  classes ;  but  it  is  not  so  widespread  as 
its  exceptional  educational  value  deserves.  Gardening  has 
only  lately  taken  its  plac3  among  the  occupations,  for  which 
"  Der  Deutsche  Verein  "  is  trying  to  interest  the  young.  It  has 
no  special  characteristic  material.  Considering  its  technical 
side  and  the  material,  it  miffht,  perhaps,  best  be  called  "  earth- 
work": but  looking  at  it  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view 
the  guiding  thought  lies  not  in  the  material,  the  earth,  but  in 
the  needs  of  garden  cultivation,  which  requires  tasks  of  pure 
observation,  as  well  as  the  care  of  animals  and  plants,  the  tilling 
of  the  soil,  and  certain  manual  operations. 

With  regard  to  the  age  at  which  ihe  various  occupations  are 
taken,  the  preliminary  course  is  generally  given  between  the 
acres  of  8  and  9,  cardboard-work  between  10  and  12,  while 
wood-work  is,  as  a  rule,  begun  after  the  completion  of  the  12tli 
year. 
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The  special  methods  suited  to  each  class  of  oocupatioii  have 
been  worked  out  in  the  Leipzig  workshops,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Goetze,  and  published  in  separate  yearly  courses.  The 
patterns  bear  the  title,  "  The  Instruction  Patterns  of  the  School- 
Workshop  in  Leipzig.**  Twelve  parts  (1  Preliminary,  3  Card- 
board, 3  Carpentry,  3  Chip-carving,  1  Wood-carving,  1  Metal- 
work,  1  Wood- work).  Published  by  the  Leipzig  School- Work- 
shops. These  are  widely  used  in  Germany,  in  many  schools 
exclusively,  in  some  concurrently  with  others.  Of  the  latter, 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following :  — 

Barth  und  Niederley,    Die  Schulwerkstatt.     Leipzig,  1882. 
Gelhe,    Der  Handfertigkeitsunterricht.    Dresden,  1885. 

Herlet    Papparbeiten.    Drei  Hefte.     Gera,  1889. 
Mailer    <fc  FiiUgraf,      Lehrgang    ftir  die   Hobelankarbeiten. 
Berlin,  1889. 

Urban.  Die  Knabenhandarbeit.  Methodisch  geordnete 
Sammlung  zur  Anfertigung  ein&cher  Holzarbeiten.  Wien, 
1889. 

Vollers.      Kerbschnittvorlagen.       Hamburg,     1889.       Neue 

Folge,  1891. 
Cranz.     Kleineisenarbeit.     Esslingen,  1890. 
Koch.    Der  Kerbschnitt.     Carlsruhe,  1890. 
Filllgnif  &  Wuckei'ow.    Der  Kerbschnitt.     Berlin,  1890. 
Kumpa.     Anschauung  und  Darstelliing.     Darmstadt,  1890. 

Lampe.      Kerbschnittvorlagen    der    Lubecker    Schttlerwerk- 

statt.     Altona,  1891. 
Sturm.       Leipziger     Vorlageblatter     ftlr     Thonfingerarbeit 

Thonziehen,  Thonschneiden    u.  Modelliren.   I.     Leipzig 

1892. 
Urban,  Richter  u.  Blaekowsky,    Erziehliche  Knabenhandarbeit. 

Methodisch-geordnete  V  orlagesammlung.     Graz,  1892. 
Springer,    Der  Knabenhandarbeitsunterricht  im  Anschlusse 

an  den  Zeichen-u  Raumlehre  Unterricht  in  der  Schule. 

Vier  Hefte.     Breslau,  1892-4. 
Ootze,    Schulhandfertigkeit.     Leipzig,  1894. 
Lehrcang     der    Hobelbankarbeit   der    Lehrerbildunganstalt. 

Leipzig,  1894. 
Berliner  Lenrgang  filr  leichte  Holzarbeiten. 

KaJh.    Der  erste  Unterricht  in  der  Knabenhandarbeit.     Gera, 

1895. 
Scherer  u,  Eckert.    Zeichnen  und  Handfertigkeit.    Berlin,  1895. 

The  articles  produced  by  the  work  based  on  these  and  similar 
books  are  playthings,  objects  of  household  use  in  town  and 
country,  school  utensils,  and  materials  for  object  lessons  and 
other  instruction.  In  the  production  of  these  objects  the  child 
learns  and  executes  those  exercises  which  are  considered  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  mastery  of  the  technique  of  the  particular 
branch,  suited  to  the  age  of  the  child.  Instruction  in  technique 
is   given  either  individually  or  to  groups  or  classes.     When 
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Manual  Xiistructioix  £ox  boys  l^gau  to  spread,  at  the  begin- 
ning jof  the  eighties^  instructioa  was  generally  given  to  in- 
dividuals. At  ^at  time  the  instructors  had,  £^a  ft  rule,. too. littLe 
practical  experience  to  be  able  to  help  themselves  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  arising  from  the  inequality .,  of  the  pupils^  the 
materials,  the  tools,  etc.,  in  any  other* way  than  by  taking  the 
pupils  individually*  But  seeing  that  if  it  was  intended  to  grade 
the  instruction  by  classes,  each  boy  must  be  doing  the  same 
work,  idiis  individual  instruction  was  a  very  great  waste  of 
energy.  To  remedy  this,  defect  the  boys  were  divided  into 
groups,  and  each  group  instructed  separately.  But  all.  far- 
sighted  teachers  admit  that  this  ought  only  to  be  a  stage  towards 
class-instruction — the  ultimate  aim,  which  in  many  cases  may 
not  yet  be  attained,  but  which  must  be  clearly  kept  in  view. 

Professional  teachers  are  now,  fortunately,  almost  exclusively 
employed  as  manual  instructors,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of , the 
movement  the  ingtnlction  had  often  to  be  entrusted  to  artisans, 
since  sufficient  teachers  were  not  everywhere  to  be  found  posses- 
sing the  necessary  taste  and  skill  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
work.  The  "  Deutsche  Verein  "  has  rightly  laid  it  down  as  one 
of  their  principles  that  if  manual  instruction  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion, it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  educator.  Experience  has 
proved  it  easier  for  a  teacher  to  acquire  the  necessary  technical 
skill  than  for  an  artisan  to  become  a  teacher.  The  Association 
unholds  tlie  principle  the  "  master  "  in  the  workshop,  the  teacher 
in  the  school.  Accordingly  it  has  also  taken  in  hand  the  train- 
ing of  the  instructors,  and  carries  on  this  work  at  the  training 
school  at  Leipzig,  which  it  established  in  July  1889.  This 
training  college  sprang  out  of  the  summer  holiday  courses  held 
at  the  Leipzig  school  workshops  in  1884-5-G.  Every  year  this 
institution  holds  courses  in  the  following  branches, 

(1.)  Instruction  in  the  exercises  of  the  preliminaiy  course, 
given  by  a  Leipzis:  teacher  and  a  mistress,  who  insti'ucts  the 
students  of  the  '  Kindergarten-Seminar  "  of  the  Municipal  Con- 
tinuation School  for  Girls  in  the  practice  of  the  Kindergarten. 

(2.)  Cardboard  work  under  the  direction  of  a  master  book- 
binder. 

(3.)  Carpentry  work,  under  the  directipn  of  a  master  joiner. 

(4.)  Rural  woodwork,  under  the  direction  of  a  wheelwright 

(5.)  Wood-carving,  imder  the  direction  of  a  sculptor. 

(G.)  Metal  work,  under  the  direction  of  a  master  locksmith. 

(7.)  Rural  metal  work,  under  the  direction  of  tjie  same 
instructor. 

(8.)  Clay  and  plastiline  modelling,  taught  by  the  sculptor. 

< 

(9.)  Gardening  and  fruit-growing,  taught  by  one  of  the 
lecturers  at  the  University  Agricultural  Institute. 

(10.)  Glasswork  (for  the  construction  of  physical  apparatus), 
by  a  Professor  from  a  Realgymnasium. 
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'  The  aim: of  the  insti*uction  in  the  vmous  branches  is  princi- 
pally the  acquisition  of  technical  skilly  and  the  educational 
apT)lication  of  this  skill  to  the  prepai*atioix  of  materials  for  object 
lessons-;  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  constructio^  of  apparatus 
for  instruction  in  Kature  Knowledge,  Geography,  Mathematics, 
Physics:;  but  this  is  hardly  sufliciently  simple,  if  we  adhere  to 
the  principle  that  the  pupils  must  be  able  to  reproduce  the 
apparatus  without  much  difficulty,  should  he  be  called  upon  to 
conduct  experiments  for  himself. 

'  These  courses  last  six  weeks,'  and  are  held  three  times  a  year, 
at  tlie  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  in  the 
autumn.  Nearly  all  the  participants  ai^e  teachers  from  Ger- 
many and'  abroad,  the  Germans  being  principally  teachers  in 
elementiary  or  intermediate  schools  or  training  colleges,  seldom 
University  ti^ained  teachers  from  higher  schools.  Of  foreign 
countries  England  has  always  sent  no  inconsiderable  number  to 
Leipzig;  many  with  exhibitions  from  the  County  Councils. 
Even  ^though  similar  courses  have  been  instituted  for  them  at 
home  English  teachers  are  still  to  be  found  at  Leipzig. 

To  make  a  strict  methodical  progress  from  the  easier  to  the 
more  difficult  possible,  the  institution  has  gradually  set  up  a 
normal  course  for  each  branch  of  instruction,  according  to  which 
the  students  have  to  work.  These  courses  of  instruction  are  sup- 
plemented by  a  large  collection  oi  models,  which  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  course  of  years.  Besides  these  models, 
tlie  institution  possesses  a  collection  of  patterns  and  a  library, 
which  are  available  for  those  wTu)  are  following  the  courses,  and 
for  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  special  monthly  maga- 
zine (Blatter  fiir  Enabenhandarbeit)  provides  the  intellectual 
link  between  friends  and  supporters  oi  Manual  Instruction.  The 
magazine  contains  general  articles  of  a  theoretical,  historical,  and 
statistical  nature,  the  notices  of  the  Association,  illustrated 
descriptions  of  articles  made,  practical  novelties  for  the  workshop, 
notes  on  the  progress  of  the  work*,  a  bibliography,  and  occasional 
criticism  of  the  new  books  on  the  subject,  and  a  current  list  of 
i.ew.  members. 

Since  July,  189G,  tlie  institution  has  been  housed  in  its  own 
buildings,  provided  for  it  by  the  town  of  Leipzig,  and  granted  on 
the  moat  liberal  terms — at  present  at  a  rental  equivalent  to  the 
interest  on  the  outlay  for  tlie  building  only,  and  not  for  the  site. 
The  town  has  also  surrendered  the  right  of  withdrawal  of  the 
lease,  while  the  Association,  if  it  foimd  itself  unable  to  pay  the 
rent>  could  resign  the  lease.  If  the  Association  should  desire 
to  buy  the  building,  it  is  pcisyibh*  that  the  yearly  interest  (which 
in  itself  is  not  high)  would  be  reckoned  as  an  annual  redemption 
of  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  ^  per  cent.  The  town  also  advanced  a 
large  sum  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  fittings  and  equip- 
ment. The  building  consists  of  a  basement,  three  floors,  and 
attics,  and  contains  the  following  rooms :  in  the  basement  the 
caretaker's  rooms,  a  room  for  gardening,  a  workshop  for  clay- 
fnodelliiig ; ,  on  the  ground  floor,  a.carving^room,  a  workshop  for 
fnetaj-vork  a»cl  jural  carpentry,  ar4  Bn  exhibition  room ;    on 
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the  first  floor  a  lecture  room,  also  used  for  social  meetings  of  the 
students  following  the  courses,  reading  and  writing  rooms,  a 
room  for  the  Director  and  the  staff,  and  a  second  exhibition  room ; 
on  the  second  floor  a  carpenters'  shop,  a  room  for  card-board 
work,  and  a  third  exhibition  room ;  on  the  top  floor  a  second 
card-board  room,  and  workshop  for  the  preliminary  course,  a 
class-room  for  the  so-called  school  Manual  Work,  and  a  fourth 
exhibition  room  for  the  productions  of  other  workshops,  and, 
lastly,  a  store-room. 

Behind  the  house  lies  a  garden,  an  excellent  object  lesson  for 
those  students  that  take  an  interest  in  school-gardening. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Leipzig  Seminar,-  in  Qie  course  of  years, 
a  number  of  other  institutions  have  sprung  up,  which  supply  the 
needed  training  for  manual  instructors  in  various  parts  of  Oer- 
riany,  and  supply  it  satisfactorily.      We  can  cite  the  courses  in 
Barmen,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Danzig,  Darmstadt,  Dresden,  Essen, 
Gera,  Goiha,  Koln,  Konigsberg,  Posen,  and  Thorn.     Some  of 
them  try  to  specialise  in  certain  directions ;  for  example,  in  the 
Darmstadt  course   of  Prof.  Kumpa  the  manual   exercises   are 
directly  connected  with  the  instruction  in  Geometry ;  in  Konigs- 
berg the  aim  is  to   bring   manual  instruction   into   as  close  a 
relation  as  possible  with  the  curriculum.    No  doubt  there  is  still 
room  and  opportunity  enough  in  Geimany  for  the  establishment 
of  such  local  courses  at  other  centres.       For  institutions  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  that  of  the  Leipzig  Seminar  are  not  necessary 
to  enable  the  teacher  to  acquire  such  a  mastery  of  the  technique 
of  any  branch  as  he  can  utilise  in  the  instruction  of  his  class ; 
this  he  can  acquire  from  any  capable  master.-workman  in  the 
provinces.     The  management  of  the  Leipzig  Seminar  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  and,  therefore,  make  it  rightly  their  aim 
to  develop  their  courses  as  central  courses   for  those  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  elementary  stage,  and  wish  to  still  further 
extend  their  practice  and  theoretical  knowledge.      Besides  these 
opportunities  for  practical  training  there  exists,  since  1895,  a 
yearly  course  of  lectures  (with  demonstrations)  on  the  theory. 
This  course-is  held  by  the  writer  of  this  article  every  summer  at 
Jena,  and  forms  part  of  the  Holiday  Course  that  has  been  held 
there  for  the  last  ten  years.     These  lectures  survey  the  whole 
field  of  Manual  Instruction,   including  the  Kindergarten  and 
occupations   for   girls,   and   also   the   school-like   arrangements 
which  have  been  provided  to  foster  a  love  for  labour  in  both 
sexes,  after  the  elementary  school  course  is  over.      The  demon- 
strations are  intended  to  exemplify  the  course  of  instruction  in 
those  schools  in  which  Manual  Instruction  is  an  organic  part  of 
the  curriculum.     A  collection  of  the  literature  on  the  subject 
is  also  exhibited,  and  the  lectures  are  followed  bv  a  discussion. 

If  we  ask  what  results  the  Association  has  achieved  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  efforts  to  include  Manual  Instruction 
among  the  educative  occupations  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
interest  the  young  out  of  school  hours,  and  those  which  aim 
at  its  inclusion  among  the  direct  means  of  school  education. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  one  may  say  that  the  success  has  been 
most  remarkable.       This  is  shown  not  only  in  the  number  ot 
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workshops  which  have  been  started  directly  or  indirectly 
tnrough  their  instrumentality,  but  also  in  the  zeal  and  careful- 
ness which  the  boys  display  in  their  work ;  and>  lastly,  in  the 
interest  which  adults  have  learnt  to  take  in  this  means  oi  educa- 
tion. To  the  teacher  it  is  a  new  and  very  welcome  ally  against 
idleness,  the  root  of  all  evil;  for,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
work,  every  hour  won  in  this  way  from  idleness  makes  for  moral 
progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  its  inclusion  amid  the  direct 
means  of  education,  the  task  is  as  good  as  not  begun.  There 
exists  as  yet  no  school  in  Germany  in  which  Manual  Instruction 
is  treated  with  the  same  consideration  as  the  other  branches  of 
instruction,  and  allowed  to  exercise  fidl  influence  on  all  those 
branches  with  which  it  can  be  connected.  We  must,  however,  in 
all  fairness,  add  that  some  important  attempts  have  already  been 
made  in  this  direction. 

Prof.  Sumpa,  for  example,  at  the  Technical  High  School  in 
Darmstadt,  bases  his  geometrical  instruction  on  manual  occupa- 
tions, by  illusti'ating  geometrical  concepts  and  propositions  with 
models,  which  are  then  drawn,  and  afterwards  represented  in  the 
solid.  For  this  representation,  card-board,  or  thin  boards  {e.g., 
cigar  boxes)  are  used.  The  implements  employed  are  of  tlit*. 
simplest  nature,  and  the  production  is  very  easy.  With  this  re- 
presentation of  the  model  is  associated  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  to  the  making  of  simple  objects  of 
every-day  use,  based  on  such  geometrical  propositions.  The  a<l- 
vantages  of  this  method  are :  (1)  the  sequence  of  objects  is  mainly 
determined  by  the  geometrical  instruction,  as  the  technique  of 
production)  requires  no  separate  methodical  course;  (2)  the 
instruction  can  be  carried  on  in  each  class,  without  any  great 
outlay,  side  by  side  with  the  instruction  in  geometry  or  even 
during  the  same. 

It  has  also  been  attempted  to  connect  Manual  Instruction  with 
Drawing.  Two  methods  are  possible :  Manual  Instruction  either 
precedes  the  Drawing  or  vice  versa.  The  first  method  is  that 
adopted  by  Herr  Hertel,  a  drawing  master  in  Zwickau.  He 
first  of  all  discusses  with  his  class  one  of  the  following  simple 
geometrical  formfr— sphere,  cylinder,  cone,  cube,  prism,  pyramid, 
oval,  ellipse ;  then  the  bodies  are  moulded  in  plastilina,  without 
any  pattern ;  firstly,  in  the  same  size  as  the  original  model,  then 
larger,  then  smaller.  The  copy  is  then  compared  with  the  original 
to  see  what  is  wrong ;  that  is  corrected  again  without  a  pattern. 
If  the  correction  is  satisfactory  the  model  thus  moulded  is  drawn 
on  paper,  or  a  slate,  from  different  points  of  view  and  in 
profile.  The  original  simple  bodies  are  now  combined,  and  the 
new  forms  again  modelled  and  drawn.  Finally,  the  instruc- 
tion deals  with  objects  from  real  life,  which  are  based  on  the 
primary  forms  that  have  been  studied. 

The  metliod  of  allowing  Drawing  to  precede  Manual  Instruc- 
tion is  followed  by  Scherer,  Inspector  of  Town  Schools  in  Worms, 
and  by  Dr.  Springer,  District  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Neurode 
(Silesia).     For  the  first  three  years  Scherer  has  the  Drawing 
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copy  reproduced  in  a  solnewliat  altered  form  in  card-board,  and 
then  cut  with  a  knife  (at  first,  to  secure  a  clean  edge,  the  T 
square  is  allowed).  In  tlie  fourth  year,  out  of  the  surface  figures, 
cut  from  the  card-board,  solid  bodies  are  formed,  which  are  then 
drawn  in  outline,  elevation,  and  perspective.  In  this  method. 
Manual  Instruction  remains  quite  within  the  limits -of  the  cur- 
riculum, and  can  be  carried  on  with  very  simple  means.  Dr. 
Springer  is  jiot  content  with  the  mere  reproduction  of  the  form, 
but  uses  the  Drawings  as  patterns  in  a  course  of  chip-carving, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  Drawing.  The  pupil's  attention  is 
thus  directed  to  the  adaptability  of  drawn  forms,  and  they  gain 
life  and  interest.  Fret- work,  metal-work,  and,  afterwards,  car- 
pentry, accompany  the  instruction,  and  here  the  carving  finds 
a  practical  application. 

About  ten  years  ago,  in  the  practising  school  of  the  University 
Pedagogical  Seminar,  at  Jena,  Prof.  Rein  connected  the  clay- 
modelling  with  the  instruction  in  History.  In  the  Seminar  class 
of  Gymnasium  pupils,  which  has,  unfortunately,  ceased  to  exist, 
tlie  History  programme  included  a '  description  of  the  architec- 
tural productions,  characteristic  of  each  ])eriod.  Thus,  while 
considering  Egyptain  civilisation,  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  the 
Egyptian  temple  pillars  without  ornaments,  the  conventional 
lotus  flower,  the  papyrus  blossom,  pylons  without  ornament,"  etc., 
were  discussed ;  in  the  Homeric  age,  the  arms  and  utensils  df  the . 
period.  Whatever  was  so  discussed,  was  also,  as  far  as  time 
permitted,  modelled  in  clay. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  different  school  appliances 
which,  in  some  workshops,  are  constructed  by  the  pupils ;  e.g., 
card-board  models  of  geometrical  bodies ;  plane  figures  madiB  of 
wire ;  models  to  illustrate  geometrical  propositions ;  simple 
apparatus  for  instruction  in  Natural  Science;  models  of  geogra- 
phical entitieg  (Mountains,  Valleys,  Landscapes,  etc.),'  made  from 
card-board  strips ;  models  of  certain  kinds  of  houses  {e.g.,  pile- 
dwellings).  Instead  of  the  laborious  combination  of  these  geo- 
graphical entities  out  of  card-board  strips,  occasionally,  out 
unfortunately  quite  exceptionally,  such  reliefs  are  prepared  from 
moist  sand  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

The  school  garden  must  also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
Jiy  this  is  not  meant  any  teacher's  garden,  which  lies  close  to  the 
school,  nor  such  a  one  as  is  frequently  found. in  large  towns,  in 
which  plants  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  schcols  of  the  town  with  materials  for  botanical  in- 
struction, but  a  garden  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
is  kept  in  order  by  the  pupils,  and  in  which  each  pupil  has  his 
own  plot,  where  he  is  sole  master.  Such  a  garden  serves  many 
purposes,  and  around  the  many  manual  exercises'  which  it 
demands,  quite  a  number  of  other  branches. of  the  instruction  may 
be  concentrated  without  any  undue  wresting  of  their  own  special 
character.  Such  gardens  are  found  occasionally  in  Thuringia 
and  Saxony,  but  their  classic  hoine  is  Austria. 

Lastly,  we  must  notice  the  State  Manual  Training  'Scho<^la 
(Handwerkerschulen)  in  Austria.     They  receive  boys  fi*om '  he 
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Elementary  Scho6ls  as  early  as  the  age  of  12  (provided  they 
briiig  good  reports),  and,  having  a  two  or  three  years'  course, 
replace  the  two  highest  classes  of  the  elementary  school,  as  in 
Austria  the  school  period  lasts  froin  6  to  14.  At  the  same 
time,  the  instruction,  even  in  the  lowest  class,  assumes  the 
character  of  a  direct  preparation  for  a  manual  calling ;  and  so, 
side  by  side  with  theoretical  branches,  practical  instruction 
in  the  workshop  plays  att  important  part.  This  is  given  by 
two  foremen,  one  for  carpentry,  the  other  for  metal- 
work.  In  the  lowest  class,  all  boys  receiva  instruction  in  both 
wood  and  metal-worC;  in  the  second  class  they  must  decide 
whether  they  will  follow  a  trade  working  chiefly  in  wood  or  metal, 
and  the  school  is  divided  accordingly  into  two  groups.  Tl^e 
theoretical  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  future  calling.  The 
Austrian  Government  seems  to  have  obtained  good  results  from 
these  schools,  for  new  ones  are  continually  being  opened. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  exists  in  Germany,  btit  it  may  be  noted  that 
an  itlea,  similar  to  that  on  which  the  Austrian  schools  are 
founded,  was  upheld,  40  years  ago,  in  Leipzig  by  Prof.  Ziller. 
He  ptop6se<I  that  this  introductory  trade  instnteticm  should  be 
assigned  to  special  alternative  classes  in  the  Klementai'y  School. 
From  the  arrangements,  which  have  been  described,  it  is  clear 
liow  great  is  the  interest  taken  in  ihe  attempts  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  &n  organic  colinecticii  of  Manual  Instruction  with  the 
curriculum.  From  the  needs  of  the  various  branches  of  instruc- 
tion (Geometry,  Drawing,  History,  Geography),  one  is  led  to 
make  the  same  demand.  The  Association  has  lately  pressed 
for  a  tentative  introduction  of  'Manual  Insttiiction  into  some 
schools  where  the*  circumdtances  are  particularly  favourable,  e.g., 
where  the  school  authorities  are  well-disposed,  where  the  skill  of 
a  particular  teacher  encourages  such  an  attempt,  or  where  some 
6ther  special  me&ns  for  the  purpose  are-  available.  Meanwhile, 
some  towns  have  determined  to  make  the  introduction  of  Manual 
Instruction  obligatory  from  Easter,  1897,  and,  in  view  of  the  pre- 
sent situation j  this  may  be  considered  an  advance ;  but  it  must 
also  be  remarked  that  this  cctopidsoty  introduction  does  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  Manual  Instruction  remaining  really 
as  much  outside  the  curriculum  as  before.  This  danger  will 
always  exist  so  long  as  the  "programmes"  set  up  by  the  Asso- 
ciation (which  are  directed  towards  th«  attainment  of  technical 
skill)  have  not  been  so  remodelled  that  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  the  "  predominant  partner,"  to  which 
Manual  Instruction  lias  to  subordinate  itself.  One  must  assume 
that  any  scheme  drawn  iip  fdr  the  theoretical  branches  of  in- 
struction is' conscientiously  deduced  from  the  general  aim  of 
education,  and  the  special  aim  of  each  individual  branch.  It  must 
provide  a  firm,  unalterable  frame-work,  into  which  all  else  must 
fit.  Each,  branch,  not  Manual  Instruction  simply,  occupies,  with 
regard  to  this  general  aim  of  education,  a  subordinate  position. 
If,  thfen,'the  scnfeme  for  the  theoretical  branches  has  been  fixed, 
the  friends  of  Manual  Instruction  tiiust  see  how  this  latter  can 
be  mof^t  suitably  organised  within  the  space  assigned  to  it;  so 
that  the  technical  progress  in  each  kind  of  ck^ctt^atibn  may  be 
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least  interfered  with.      The  Associatioii  thought  that,  if  it  per- 
fected Its  programmes  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique,  the 
curricula  of  tbe  schools  must  be  adapted  to  suit  tiiem;  but  the 
mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  and,  eventually,  there  will 
be  no  course  open  but  for  Mahomet  to  come  to  the  mountain. 
This  step  ought  to  have  been  taken  years  ago,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  school.     Tears  ago,  it  was  proposed  by  the  writer  of  this 
paper  to  take  certain  typical  curricula,  and  work  them  through, 
branch  by  branch,  to  see  how  far  manual  occupations  could 
be  included,  and  it  was  to  be  considered  how  these  occupations 
might  be  executed  with  the  simplest  Materials,  the  simplest 
tools,  and  the  simplest  technique.     The  example  of  Professor 
Kumpa   proves   that   by   starting   in   thisi  manner,   with   the 
needs  of  each   individual   branch,    success   might  have   been 
attained.     The  opposition  which  the|  Association  has  lately  had 
to   encounter,   even  from   persons   who   are  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  supplementing  instruction  by  occupations,  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  Association  itself;    and  if  the  Prussian 
Government  has  lately  declared  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
introducing  Manual  Instruction  into  the  schools,  it  is  certainly 
not  due  to  opposition  of  the  Prussian   Seminar-Directors  to 
educational  progress  (as  the  friends  of  the  Association  maintain)  ; 
but  the  Prussian  Directors  are  probably  convinced  that  the  only 
kind   of   Manual   Instruction  now   prevalent   in   Germany  is 
unsuited  to  the  school.     Certainly  no  one  will  deny  that  the  Asso- 
ciation is  impelled  by  an  honest  zeal,  and  has  displayed  an  admir- 
able activity ;  but  it  has  not  taken  the  proper  measures  for  the 
evolution  of  occupations  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  school,  and  it  might  as  well  admit  this  at  once.      For  it  is 
absolutely  impossible   to   attain   this   end  in  an   independent 
institution,  which  lacks  close  and  continuous  intercourse  with 
school  practice.      Such  familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the  school 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

For  the  proper  development  of  suitable  occupations,  not  only 
is  this  intimate  connection  with  the  school  necessary,  but  the 
school  must  be  one  quite  unfettered  with  regard  to  its  curricu- 
lum, and  answerable  only  to  the  laws  of  the  science  of  education ; 
a  school  in  which  it  is  permissible,  with  due  regard  to  pedago- 
gical principles,  to  make  experiments  with  new  methods,  with 
new  branches.  Of  such  a  school  a  training  school  of  Manual 
Instruction  would  form  an  integral  part,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Headmaster  of  the  school.  The  school  determines  on  the 
ground  of  scientific  considerations,  what  form  of  Manual  Instruc- 
tion shall  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  and  the  Training 
School  determines  the  technical  means  and  methods.  These 
methods  are  then  subjected  to  a  stringent  test  in  the  practice 
of  the  school  (and  perhaps  of  some  other  schools  as  well).  If 
it  is  found  that  alteration  is  needed,  this  is  made,  and  repeated 
till  a  satisfactory  result  is  obtained.  To  fulfil  all  these  condi- 
tions, the  school  must  stand  under  the  protection  of  the  freedom 
of  a  Universitv,  where  the  director  of  the  school  is  the  Professor 
of  Pedagogy — ^it  must  be  the  practising  school  of  a  University 
Pedagogical  Seminar. 
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We  have,  unfortunately,  only  one  such  Seminar  school  in  Ger- 
many, and  even  here  there  is  no  **  experimental  station "  for 
school  Manual  Instruction.  If,  in  the  place  of  this  single  in- 
stance, there  existed  at  each  University  such  a  seminar,  and  such 
a  practising  school  with  a  Mahual  Training  workshop,  one  would 
be  astonished  to  find  how  quickly  the  problem  of  the  needs  of 
the  school  would  be  solved.  The  cost  of  such  an  additional 
branch  to  the  seminar  would  be  inconsiderable  compared  with 
the  present  actual  expenditure  of  the  Leipzig  Seminar,  which 
would  probably  suffice  to  maintain  such  additional  courses  at  all 
pedago^cal  seminars  in  German  Universities.  We  may,  per- 
haps, live  to  see  England  and  America,  which  are  making  the 
most  praiseworthy  efforts  in  educational  matters,  or  any  other 
country,  anticipate  us  in  this  matter.  To  supplement  the  ordinary 
school  education  by  a  well  thought-out  pedagogical  system 
of  Manual  Instruction  is  a  pressing  need  among  all  civilised 
nations,  and  a  large  measure  of  fame  awaits  the  man  who  suc- 
cessfully solves  the  problem. 

Having  now  taken  a  short  survey  of  the  development  of  Manual 
Instruction  ^in  Geiman  practice,  it  remains  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciples of  iis  relation  to  tne  aim  of  education. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  so  equip 
the  pupil  that,  when  its  protective  influence  is  withdrawn,  he 
may  be  able  to  take  his  share  in  the  duties  of  his  age,  as  far  as 
social  position  and  individual  capacity  admit.  This  demands 
a  rudimentary  insight  into  the  social  organism.  The  pupil  can 
only  acquire  such  an  insight  if  his  school  instruction  has  enabled 
him,  in  some  measure,  to  grasp  the  preliminary  assumptions. 
These  lie  rooted  in  the  past,  and  therefore  the  chief  task  of  educa- 
tive instruction  is  to  lead  tiie  pupil,  by  means  of  a  consideration 
of  history,  to  understand  the  development  of  human  civilisation. 
Humanity  owes  any  progress  it  may  have  made  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  to  its  own  resolute,  careful  toil.  Civilisation  is,  in 
fact,  toil;  and  we  must  trace  in  sympathy  and  admiration  the 
course  of  human  toil  through  the  chain  of  human  development. 
Naturally,  education  can  only  concern  itself  with  the  work  of 
large  groups.  The  actual  content  and  the  real  ideals  of  humaa 
toil  can  only  be  found  in  that  which  has  engaged  whole  groups 
of  humanity  through  a  succession  of  generations.  The  key  to  this 
lies  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  civilisation.  By  civilisation 
(Kultur),  we  understand  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind 
in  all  fields  of  work.  But  this  is  not  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word.  When  the  word  "  culture  "  first  became  current  in 
ancient  Rome,  it  signified  the  field  of  bodily  toil,  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  the  improvement  of  its  products,  as  is  seen  in 
such  expressions  as  "  colere  agrosJ^  The  change  of  meaning  points 
to  a  close  connection  between  culture  in  the  original  confined 
sense,  material  culture,  and  culture  in  the  figurative  sense, 
intellectual  culture,  and  in  particular  between  the  latter  and  one 
branch  of  material  culture  to  which  laneruage  has  given  special 
prominence — the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  agriculture.  With 
language,  however,  the  naive  popular  conscience,  poets,  philo- 
sophers, historians,  and  piolitical  economists  agree;  agriculture 
1396.  Yy 
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is  the  source  of  all  higher  culture.  The  whole  course  of  humaa 
development  actually  confirms  this  fact,  that  all  intellectual 
culture  is  deeply  influenced  by  the  material.  There  exists,  even,  a 
school  of  historians  which  regards  material  culture  (or,  with  re- 
ference to  the  world  of  human  toil,  we  may  say  economic  culture) 
as  the  final  determining  cause  of  all  intellectual  culture,  of  law, 
morality,  religion,  art,  and  science,  and  finds  in  economic  his- 
ton'-  the  sole  key  ior  the  comprehension  of  all  processes  in  every 
field  of  civilisation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  influence  of  economic 
on  intellectual  culture  cannot  be  denied,  and,  therefore,  in  edu- 
cation, the  history  of  this  economic  culture  must  be  traced 
through  the  centuries  with  equal  care  with  the  intellectual. 

In  a  summary  survey  of  economic  history,  we  may  note  the 
following  points.      An  economic  fact  of  the  first  magnitude  is 
the  transition  from  nomadic  to  a  settled  life.     The  fixed  point 
of  attraction  created  by  the  immovable  house  and  its  appendages, 
(whether  these  latter  be  held  in  corporate  or  individual  owner- 
ship), proved  itself  so  influential  in  all  aspects  of  culture    that 
we  are  well   justified   in    dating   an   important  era  in  human 
development  from  the  cessation  of  nomadic  life.     Within  this 
period  of  wandering,  we  can  distiguish  two  stages.      In  one,  man 
gains  his  livelihood  by  hunting  (Stage  of  Hunting  and  Fishing) ; 
in  the  second,  by  training  and  rearing  animals  to  serve  his  pur- 
pose during  the  whole  of  his  life.       (Pastoral  Stage.)       Before 
man  had  learnt  to  tame  and  rear  animals  (which  in  itself  appears 
no  inconsiderable  intellectual  activity,  and  an  amount  of  experi- 
ence extending  over  a  long  period  of  time),  he  has  no  option  but 
to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  or,  as  the  political  economist  says, 
from  the  mere  enjoyment  of  natural  goods.      At  this  stage,  what- 
ever is  found,  caught,  seized,  and  collected,  is  immediately  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  either  totally  unprepared  or  with  the  least 
artifice  possible.       We  might  call  this  stage  that  of  "simple 
appropriation."      Within  the  period  of  fixed  homes  there  are  also 
two  distinct  stages — -the  stage  of  agriculture,  where  man  actu- 
ally tills  the  ground,  and  himself  reaps  all  the  blessings  that 
this  work  brings ;  and  the  stage  of  industry  and  civic  toil.      If 
the  work  of  the  townsman  is  performed  under  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  a  narrow  Guild  (as  in  mediaeval  days,  and/  far  into 
modem  times),  it  is  the  stage  of  "  Guild  handicraft,"  which  is 
followed  by  the  non-guild  civic  industry — ^the  stage  of  modern 
citizenship,  characterised  by  the  general  employment  of  steam 
power  and  electricity,  and  by  factory  production. 

We  thus  obtain  an  ascending  ladder  of  economic  progress,  and 
this  is  best  studied  by  connecting  it  with  the  consideration  of 
typical  persons,  who  are  representative  of  the  particular  economic 
ideal.  For  all  abstract  ideas  are  best  understood  by  the  young 
when  they  are  embodied  in  concrete  personages.  These  would 
be  the  Hunter,  the  Fisherman,  the  Nomad  Shepherd,  the  Farmer, 
the  Craftsman,  and  the  modem  citizen.  The  instruction  has  to 
show  how  at  each  stage  man  has  used  natural  products  for  his 
own  use. 

If  the  instruction  does  all  in  its  power  to  bring  these  stages 
within  the  comprehension  of  th^  y^upg,  e^iicajion  cannot  content 
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itself  with  this  presentation.  The  pupil  must  ba  introduced  to 
the  objects  of  nature,  not  merely  through  the  intellect,  but 
also  actively;  in  order  that  the  theoretical  observation  of 
nature  may  not  be  too  strongly  opposed  to  the  technological 
point  of  view  of  a  mastery  over  natiu*e ;  so  that  the  pupil  mav 
gain  a  faint  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  when  man  attempts 
to  re-fashion  natural  objects  according  to  his  will.  Some,  at 
least,  of  the  experiences  of  mankind  in  the  working  up  of  natural 
objects,  the  pupil  must  pass  through  within  the  modest  limits 
that  the  school  must  always  observe.  Modern  education  still 
clings  to  a  one-sided  accentuation  of  Intellectualism — of  mere 
learning ;  and  though  this  one-sidedness  has  assumed  a  character 
that  has  long  been  repudiated  by  all  thinkers,  a  revision  of  the 
curricula  has  been  justly  demanded,  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  individual  experience  of  the  pupil,  his  own  tentative  activity, 
shall  be  fully  exercised,  that  side  by  side  with  the  head  the  hand  is 
also  engaged ;  and  this  demand  is  well-founded  when  one  considers 
how  close  is  the  connection  between  the  training  of  the  hand  and 
the  intellect.  The  hand  aiding  the  eye  makes  a  nicer  distinction 
of  ideas  of  space  possible.  It  is  an  open  question  whether,  if  we 
were  endowed  with  a  sense  of  sight  but  had  no  hands^  we  should 
be  able  to  find  our  way  about  in  space  as  the  blind  man  does,  for 
whom  his  hands  must  replace  his  eyes.  This  nicer  distinction  of 
spatial  ideaS}  which  the  use  of  the  hands  produces,  is  necessary, 
not  only  because  we  have  to  liv^,  move,  do  our  business 
in  this'  world  of  space,  but  also  because  we  can  hardly  realise 
abstract  non-spatial  ideas  in  any  other  way  than  by  calling  to 
aid  our  ideas  of  space.  If  we  talk  of  ideas  of  Subordination  and 
Co-ordination,  if  we  speak  of  a  "  before "  or  "  after "  in  time, 
analogies  from  the  world  of  space  are  always  present.  If  we  think 
of  intellectual  conception  and  gras])ing,  we  retain  the  language 
of  spatial  grasping — taking  hold  of,  etc.  No  animals,  not  even 
the  most  highly  developed  (with  a  few  exceptions),  are  capable 
of  such  physical  seizing  and  gi*asping,  because  their  fore  extremi- 
ties lack  tne  anatomical  formation  for  such  an  activity.  This, 
and  the  absence  of  the  power  of  speech,  are  the  reasons  why  the 
most  highly  developed  animals  do  not  attain  to  the  formation  of 
ideas ;  and,  as  they  cannot  with  their  extremities  place  anything 
before  them  for  observation,  conveniently  dissect  any  object  and 
put  it  together  again,  they  can  form  no  concepts  in  the  higher 
sense,  have  no  perception  of  the  separate  jiarts  of  a  compound 
idea.  We  now  understand  why  Herbart  said :  "  The  hand  has 
its  place  of  honour,  vside  by  side  with  language,  to  raise  man 
above  the  beast."  The  hand  is,  in  a  varietv  of  wavs,  serviceable 
in  human  "  dealings."  With  the  hand  alone  man  can  spin, 
weave,  cut,  dig,  row,  shovel,  mince,  scrub,  rub,  bore,  stick,  knock, 
hit,  push,  beat,  throw,  grind,  tear,  seize,  pinch,  squeeze,  knead, 
shape,  and  paint.  So  here,  too,  he  has  many  aids  to  perception, 
many  means  of  expression  at  his  command,  where  other  aids  and 
means  are  not  to  be  had.  Thus  sjonbolising  and  abstraction  are 
made  easier  for  him  (as  we  have  seen,  he  loves  to  borrow  his  ideas 
from  the  world  of  space),  and  thus  is  opened  for  him  a  way  of 
discharge  for  all  that  has  gathered  within  him,  and  which,  at 
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times,  can  prove  aa  intolerable  burden.  The  hand  is  not  only 
itself  means  and  instrument  (especially  a  modelling  instrument 
in  the  widest  and  symbolic  sense),  but  also  a  **  handle ''  for  other 
instruments — in  the  hands  of  the  craftsman,  by  which  he  obtains 
a  wider  prospect  for  the  enrichment  of  his  intellectual  life.  Arm 
and  instrument  f  oim,  at  times,  a  kind  of  machine,  so  that  the  use 
of  certain  implements  is  an  incentive  to  study  the  working  of 
the  simplest  machines.  The  hand,  through  its  sensibiliiy  io 
heat  and  cold,  is  a  fairly  good  thermometer,  and,  through  its 
power  of  transmitting  sensations  of  pressure,  a  scale  of  tolerable 
accuracy.  To  test  hardness  and  weight  without  any  instrument, 
is  only  possible  with  the  hand,  and  without  it  the  diflScultj^  of 
forming  an  estimate  would  be  greatly  increased. 

It  is  evident  that  all  activity  of  the  hand  is  the  easier  the  more 
it  is  practised,  and  as  the  acquisition  of  such  manual  skill  in- 
creases the  possibility  of  enriching  the  intellectual  life,  the  train- 
ing of  the  hand  is  part  of  the  general  intellectual  training  of  man 
— ^it  is  one  of  the  primary  studies,  as  Comenius  called  them. 

This  practised  skill  of  the  hand  can  only  be  attained  by  manual 
labour,   and  this  labour  has  its  own  educative  element.    All 
labour  requires  a  fixed  aim.     This  aim  is  sub-divided  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  into  secondary  aims,  and  these  secon- 
darv  aims  are  most  clearly  seen  when  the  chief  aim   is   the 
production  of  a  solid  body  composed  of  several  parts.     The  pro- 
duction of  such  a  solid  bod^}'-  makes  at  once  clearly  visible  whether 
every  part  of  the  execution  was  correct.     Manual  instruction  is 
of  great  service  in  education  through  the  control  which  it  con- 
stantly exercises  over  the  right  application  of  the  chains  of  ideas 
that  accompany  the  production  of  the  object ;  for  well  arranged 
successions  of  ideas  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  mental 
training,  and  the  objective  of  all  instruction.     An  external  occu- 
pation (such  as  manual  instruction  affords)  exerts  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  approximate  and  correct  association  of  ideas; 
and  each  glance  at  the  work  recalls  to  memory  the  principal  aim, 
the  dominant  group  of  ideas ;  and  it  is  particularly  in  the  case  of 
ideas  accompanying  manual  work  that  this  dominant  group  of 
ideas  is  easily  retained.     A  glance  at  the  result  of  his  work  shows 
the  pupil  what  ])rogress  he  has  made,  while  in  theoretical  in- 
struction ai  pupil  may  often  work  for  weeks  together  before  he 
notices  any  marked  advance,  because  he  has  no  such  ready  means 
of  observation  at  his  command. 

Manual  Instruction  is  also  to  be  cultivated  for  the  possibility  it 
affords  of  illustrating,  by  observation,  certain  concepts  derived 
from  instruction  and  experience.  The  best  proof  that  a  pupil 
has  understood  a  lesson,  which  required  spatial  imagination  for 
its  comprehension,  is  his  ability  to  reproduce  the  object  in  the 
solid,  geometrical  bodies  in  mensuration  object  lessons,  an 
apparatus  in  Natural  Science,  a  model  (in  clay  or  other  material) 
of  a  country  studied  in  the  geography  lesson.  To  sum  up,  manual 
occupations  are  to  be  cultivated  on  account  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  manual  and  mental  training  for  the  disciplinarr 
force  of  physical  toil,  by  reason  of  the  possibility  of  making 
readily  comprehensible  the  ideas  derived  from  instruction  and 
experience. 
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However,  there  remains  the  task  of  making  a  wise  selection  from 
ail  the  mass  ol  exercises  that  may  be  used,  chiefly  by  paying 
attention  to  that  circle  of  ideris  which  is  to  form  the  foundation- 
stone  in  the  training  of  the  young,  viz. :  the  circle  of  ideas  of  the 
instruction ;  all  manual  exercises  must  be  brought  into  a  close, 
obvious  and  natiu*al  relationship  to  the  instruction.  It  is  here  that 
the  framers  of  many  of  the  exercises  current  in  Germany  have 
gone  astray  by  renouncing  this  relationship ;  for  they  thus  deprive 
themselves  of  their  best  ally  in  making  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  young.  From  the  point  of  view  of  mere  occupation  such 
exercises  nave  indeed  their  value ;  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  as  occupations  they  have  many  better  competitors  for  the 
interest  in  the  boys,  e.gr,  modern  games  (which  fortunat-ely 
nowadays  are  so  keenly  cultivated),  are,  in  this  connection  far 
preferable  to  manual  instruction;  1st,  because  they  necessitate 
open  air;  2nd,  because  such  games  develop  presence  of  mind 
(which  manual  instruction  does  not) ;  3rd,  because  the  will  of 
the  bojrs  is  exercised  in  far  freer  fashion ;  and  lastly,  because 
their  influence  tends  to  develop  social  qualities.  There  are 
manual  occupations  in  which  this  last  factor  is  also  present,  but 
it  need  not  be  essentially  so.  On  the  other  hand,  manual  occupa- 
tions, carefully  devised  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  curriculum, 
have  a  peculiar  value  of  thoir  own  (which  nothing  can  replace) 
for  clearing  and  visualising  the  concepts  of  instruction,  and  for 
connecting  theoretical  knowledge  of  nature  with  that  of  the 
mastery  over  nature  gained  by  technical  skill  in  its  widest  sense. 

If  we  connect  the  theoretical  instruction  of  Nature  knowledge 
with  the  consideration  of  the  economic  culture-epochs,  this  con- 
nection of  the  curriculum  with  manual  occupation  would  work  out 
somewhat  as  follows: — As  the  discussion  of  the  culture-epochs 
presupposes  a  large  number  of  natural  experiences,  and  also  a 
certain  intellectual  ripeness,  even  when  in  the  instruction  allusion 
is  regularly  made  to  the  pupil's  own  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  present,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  preliminary  introductory 
course,  during  which  the  pupil,  in  numerous  instructive  walks 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  teacher,  has  the  opportunity 
of  learning  how  to  observe  and  comprehend.  This  should  form 
the  beq^nning  of  school-life,  and  there  should  be  no  ground  for 
objection  if  in  this  course  (which  might  under  circumstances  last 
two  years)  sitting  on  the  school  benches  should  be  the  exception 
and  instruction  in  the  open  air  the  t-ule.  In  this  way  the  transi- 
tion from  the  ])erfect  freedom  of  the  ])re-school  life  to  the  perfect 
restriction  of  the  school  (a  transition  at  present  totally  unmiti- 
gated), would  be  rendered  less  harsh.  On  the  numerous  walks 
(which  would  be  devoted  to  the  collection  of  "  raw-material "  for 
later  svstematic  instruction)  a  number  of  natural  objects  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  come  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  which 
could  well  be  made  to  serve  some  pleasino^  purpose.  For  the 
child  the  world  of  nature  is  af  first  nothing  but  a  larfi^e  treasure- 
house  of  objects  which  challenges  the  activity  of  iis  powers  of 
work,  imitation  and  invention.  Such  objects  are  to  be  collected, 
and  to  be  taken  home  as  material  for  manual  occupation.     When 
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sufficient  material  has  been  collected  for  such  exexcises  and  for 
instruction,  then  is  the  proper  time  for  teaching  in  the  school- 
room. The  manual  exercises  which  accompany  the  instruction 
ihould  be  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Froebel 
occupations ;  they  might  even,  in  part,  replace  the  latter,  as  these 
occupations  are  otten  too  hard  for  the  Kindergarten  proper.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  observation-course  does  not  cease 
with  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of  the  culture-epochs,  but 
runs  parallel  to  the  theoretical  instruction,  since  the  pupil  cannot 
have  too  many  points  of  contact  between  the  instruction  and  liis 
own  experience. 

In  determining  what  manual  oxercises  shall  accompany  the 
discussion  of  the  separate  economic  epochs,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  exercises  chosen  serve  to  illustrate  the  period.  If  a 
manual  occupation  can  be  chosen,  which  has  itself  played  a  part 
in  man's  development,  so  much  the  better,  but  the  choice  need  not 
be  confined  to  such,  but  may  also  employ  others  in  so  far  as  they 
serve  to  illustrate  certain  ccmccpts  of  the  instruction,  and  are 
suitable  to  the  child's  points  of  view,  and  to  his  technical  ability. 

In  the  epoch  of  the  hunter  and  the  fisherman  such  manual 
occunations  played  a  great  part  in  human  development  as  could 
be  performed  without  any  or  with  quite  primitive  implements ; 
weaving,  rope-spinning,  net-making,  sewing,  and  the  making  of 
vessels  of  clay.     Of  these  the  follo>ving  can  be  used  as  manual 
occupations  in  the  school: — The  weaving  of  threads  and  bands, 
knitting  and  clay-modelling.     For  weaving  with  bands  one  can 
use  a  material  which  indeea  only  appears  later  in  the  histoiy  of 
cultivation,  but  which  makes  the  weaving  much  easier,  and,  in 
addition,  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  school-life  of  the  boys. 
This  is  paper,  which  can  altogether  replace  all  vegetable  and 
animal  weaving  materials.     When  paper  has  been  introduced, 
cardboard  can  soon  follow,  which  is  well  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  large  rectilineal   surfaces  out  of  small   ones,  through 
combination.     Knitting  affords  occupation  for  girls  of  this  age. 
Of  s})ccial  importance  for  the  purposes  of  education  is  modelling 
in  clay,  which  can  be  carried  on  entirely  without  ary  instrument ; 
as  pure  hand  work ;  free  moulding  in  clay  is  the  truest  manual 
occupation,  far  more  so  than  carpentry,  cardboard,   or  metal 
work,  as  these  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  emplo>Tnent  of 
artificial  tools,  though  they  can  be  carried  on  without  the  hand, 
as  in  the  factory ;  but  clay-modelling  cannot  be  carried  on  at  all 
without  the  hand,  and  a  factory  producing  all  free  forms  is  incon- 
ceivable.    The  material   is   extremely  pliant,   obedient  to  the 
lightest  touch  of  the  hand  and  each  fancy  of  the  artist,  and  at  the 
same  time  quite  harmless ;    there  are  no  splinters  as  in  wood, 
stone,  and  metal  work ;  there  can  be  no  burns  as  in  smithy  and 
foundry  work.     The  material  for  such  work  is  easily  procured, 
for  everywhere  where  rain  or  flood  has  wrought  its  will,  there 
can  be  found  in  suitable  places  a  clay-like  material. 

In  the  epoch  of  nomad  life  all  these  exercises  should  be  con- 
tinued. Here  the  real  cardboard  work  can  begin,  it  forms  a 
suitable  supplement  te  clay  modelling,  especially  in  assisting  the 
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development  of  spatial  imagination ;  while  the  latter  deals  with 
the  formation  oi  perfectly  free  forms,  the  former  makes  it 
possible  to  produce  geometrically  fixed  straight-lined  figures,  and 
thus  can  materially  assist  the  instruction  in  geometry,  and  it  can 
be  so  systematised  that  a  number  of  mathematical  propositions 
(particularly  those  of  plain  and  solid  geometry)  can  be  deduced 
from  it,  ana  that  it  may  be  easily  connected  with  other  branches. 
It  can  also  prove  of  great  assistance  in  the  development  of  the 
sense  of  colour,  by  using  coloured  paper  to  cover  the  articles 
made.  For  girls  crochet  work  is  added  to  knitting.  The  cul- 
ture-ideal of  tliis  epcxjh  is  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals. 
Ilumanelv  valuable  is  the  tliought  that  it  is  man's  duty  not  to 
mis-handle  animals,  i.e.,  not  to  treat  them  inhumanely.  This  pro- 
duces in  the  school  the  idea  of  the  protection  of  animals,  and  the 
children  cannot  too  early  learn  this  lesson.  Thia  protection  of 
animals  requires  a  large  number  of  petty  cares,  e.y.,  the  building 
of  cages  for  house-birds  (an  occupation,  it  is  true,  reserved  to  a 
later  age),  and  the  feeding  of  birds  in  winter.  In  this  latter 
occupation  girls  may  make  themeselves  very  useful. 

The  epoch  of  agriculture  requires  new  and  important  manual 
task^ ;  in  this  epoch  of  settled  cultivation  we  connect  our  work 
with  the  highest  development  which  agriculture  has  to  show, 
that  is  gardening  (including  fruit  culture),  because  it  most  fully 
portrays  the  conquest  of  nature,  and  because  in  its  most  elemen- 
tary form  it  can  be  carried  on  with  comparatively  simple  means. 
It  should  take  the  form  of  a  school  garden  to  be  kept  in  order  by 
the  children  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The 
garden  is  used  partly  by  the  whole  school  and  partly  by  the 
teacher  and  the.  children ;  that  is,  each  child  has  its  own  plot 
under  its  sole  control.  Gardening  includes  the  care  and  rearing 
of  plants,  the  protection  of  animals  useful  for  the  garden,  and  the 
exclusion  of  those  that  are  harmful,  the  observation  of  the 
weather,  biological  observations  of  plants  and  animals,  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  care  of  the  soil,  and  other  related 
manual  occupations,  especially  woodwork  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  country,  employing  not  the  carpenter's  bench,  but  the 
so-called  carving  board  and  knife.  Some  occupations  must  be 
done  by  all  the  children  at  the  same  time — e.y.,  the  tending  of 
their  garden  plots;  others  require  to  be  done  each  time  by  a 
single  individual — e,g.y  the  current  tasks  of  observation.  The 
latter  are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  organised  socially,  that  is,  the 
children  are  to  form  a  company  of  workers,  where  each  member 
has  to  perform  the  work  ia  turn,  and  where  each,  so  soon  as  his 
turn  comes,  is  conscious  that  the  honour  of  each  individual 
member  of  the  company  is  the  honour  of  all,  and  that  the  whole 
suffers  if  even  an  individual  on  one  occasion  neglect  his  duty.  It 
is  impossible  to  rate  too  highly  the  value  of  gardening.  It 
moulds  the  will  of  the  pupil  by  teaching  him  through  the  very 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  faithful  in  small  matters,  to  be  patient, 
to  exercise  diligence,  to  hate  idleness,  to  despise  hunger,  thirst, 
and  fatigue,  and,  if  the  work  is  pressing,  to  persevere  under  all 
circumstances  till  it  is  finished^  to  be  careful,  neat,  and  orderly ; 
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in  faot,  a  number  of  good  qualities  very  valuable  in  practical  life. 
Hastines^s  cavelessnebi,  fittulness,  an1jdines.%  disorder,  and  other 
liefects  would  scon  bring  their  own  reward  in  gardening. 

This  occupation  also  trains  the  feelings,  especially  in  their 
highest  forms ;  the  aesthetic  feeling  by  the  midtifarious  inspira- 
tions which  the  ])Upil  receives  in  his  intercourse  with  all  the 
beauties  that  the  gardens  oifers  to  eye  and  ear;  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  in  so  far  that  in  a  proper  organisation  of  the  youthful 
community  of  labour  the  more  advanced,  stronger,  and  cleverer 
have  plenty  o:t  opi)ortunity  to  make  themselves  useful  tathe  most 
backward,  weaker,  and  slower  workers;  the  social  feeling,  as 
mentioned  above,  by  bringing  ine  children  to  feel  that  the  honour 
of  the  individual  is  the  honour  of  all,  and  that  the  duty  of  each 
member  is  to  constantly  think  of  the  common  good ;  lastly,  the 
religious  sentiment,  since  the  sensuous  observation  of  nature  and 
all  the  wonders  of  the  garden  world,  must  gradually  awaken  in 
the  unspoilt  child  a  faint  perception  of  the  connectedness  of  all 
natural  phenomena,  of  the  existence  of  a  superior  intelligence 
which  arranges  all  things  in  a  perfect  system,  and,  even  without 
a  single  word  of  religious  instruction,  fill  him  with  a  shuddering 
wonder,  which  in  itself  is  the  truest  and  deepest  religion — -for 
'*  Gefiihl  ist  alles,  Name  ist  Ranch  und  Schall,  lunnebelnd 
Himmelsglut"  (Goethe).  In  human  development,  agriculture 
has  always  been  a  teacher  of  religion,  we  may  say  the  teacher. 

Besides  the  will  and  the  feelings,  gardening  builds  up  in 
the  most  powerful  way  the  child's  world  of  ideas.  It  enlarges 
his  knowledge  of  nature,  and  givoe  him  valuable  opportunities 
for  observing  the  inter-dependence  of  all  natural  objects. 
Important  chapters  in  the  theory  of  the  nourishment  of  plants, 
the  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  of  the  soil.  Botany  and 
Natural  History  and  Weather-lore,  can  be  treated  in  quite 
elementary  fashion,  and  from  direct  observation.  And  this 
not  learnt  from  books,  which  can  only  too  easily  falsify  Nature's 
likeness,  but  connected  with  the  outdoor  work  of  the  children 
and  their  intercQtirse  with  living  Nature,  not  with  the  stuffed 
obiects  of  the  Museum,  and  the  dry  straw  of  a  collection  of 
])lants.  And  so  justice  is  done  to  the  biological  tendency, 
which  is  rightly  winning  for  itself  a  larger  admission  to  the 
schools ;  and,  last  of  all,  there  is  intercourse  with  Nature  as  a 
whole — ^not  Nature  torn  to  pieces  to  fit  the  pigeon-holes  of  our 
scientists.  Gardening  deepens  the  insight  of  the  child  into 
one  important  sphere  of  social  life,  viz.,  agriculture,  and  so  into 
circumstances  which,  as  was  stated  above,  are  of  extreme  import- 
ance for  the  proper  comprehension  of  History.  There  are  still 
a  few  additional  reasons  which  seem  to  give  gardening  tl«e 
pre-eminence  amon^  those  kinds  of  manual  labour  which  can  bp 
organised  educatively.  It  can  be  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
in  the  open  air ;  is,  therefore,  as  Gladstone  says  in  its  praises, 
a  healthy  and  inspiritinj?  occupation,  which  also  affords 
recreation  and  a  complete  change  from  work,  and  admits  in  quite 
natural  fashion,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  its  tasks,  the 
emplo\^nent    of    both    sexes.     If    school    gardens    of  a  strictly 
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educational  character  were  made  an  integral  part  of  school 
education  we  should  have  approached  considerably  nearer  to 
the  ideal  of  education  suitable  to  our  nature,  age,  and  civilisation. 

As  far  as  time  allows,  the  other  occupations  should  liot  be 
neglected.  Clay-modelling  and  cardboard- work  should  be 
continued.  In  addition,  clay-carving  might  be  introduced. 
It  permits  a  particularly  rapid  production  of  bodies  with  regular 
surfaces,  and  serves  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
elementary  study  of  crystalline  forms,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  produce  one  crystal  shape  from  another  by  cutting  off  the 
edges  or  corners  at  a  certain  angle. 

lor  illustrating  the  economic  principles  of  the  last  two  epochs, 
that  of  the  age  of  crafts  and  guilds,  and  that  of  free  inaustry 
with  machine  power,  i^  is  hard  to  find  a  form  adapted  to  the 
school.  The  solution  might  possibly  be  found  for  the  first 
period.  Here  the  elements  might  be  made  clear,  either  by 
letting  the  pupils  test,  by  their  own  work,  some  of  the  most 
important  materials,  or  by  showing  the  children  the  processes 
of  other  manual  occupations  which  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the 
school. 

The  necessity  of  a  series  of  visits  of  observation,  side  by  side 
with  the  instruction,  has  been  frequently  the  subject  of  comment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  school,  with  its  rudimentary  equipment, 
is  in  no  way  able  to  introduce  anything  similar  to  modem 
machinery.  And  yet  it  is  not  only  important  that  the  young 
should  have  an  idea  of  this,  but  also  that  it  should  be  gained  by 
their  own  work.  If  one  considers  that  the  great  development  of 
modern  industry  stands  in  direct  connection  with  the  progress 
of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  one  is  forced  to  the  demand  that  the 
introduction  to  the  sphere  of  work  of  the  last  epoch  shall  t^ke 
the  form  of  conducting  easy  experiments  in  Natural  Science. 
All  arrangements  necessary  for  this  purpose  may  be  expressed 
by  the  term  school  laboratory,  which  name  shall  be  taken  to 
mean  no  more  than  that  opportunity  shall  be  given  to  the 
pupils  to  attempt,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  but 
otherwise  in  full  independence,  easy  experiments  in  Natural 
Science  with  simple  apparatus. 

In  the  school  workshops  two  fields  of  work  claim  consideration 
before  all  others — that  in  wood  and  metal,  because  these  are 
the  two  most  important  materials  of  industry.  Cardboard-work 
may  cease  at  this  stage.  Clay-modelling,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  continued  up  to  the  highest  class,  because,  together 
with  Drawing,  it  is  the  only  representative  of  the  "  art  of  space," 
and,  as  a  rule,  oesthetic  training  is  much  neglected. 

The  laboratory  will  certainly  play  a  great  i)art  in  the  school 
of  the  future,  not  only  in  the  higher,  but  also  in  the  elementary 
srhools.  A  glance  at  modern  English  and  American  schools 
shows  how  backward  we  still  are  in  Germany.  There,  arrange- 
monts,  which  allow  each  pupil  to  conduct  experiments  for 
Himself,  are  much  commoner  than  with  us.  The  Home 
Experiments,  also,  point  in  the  same  direction.     Side  by  sida 
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with  'the  laboratory  work  the  exercises  in  the  workshops  must  be 
continued;  they  are  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  the  re- 
quisite technical  skill  for  making  the  apparatus. 

The  occupations  for  girls  in  the  last  two  stages  are  connected 
with  those  that  have  long  been  customary  in  girls'  schools. 
The  needs  of  simple  housekeeping  are  the  determining  element. 
Sewing,  cutting  out,  marking,  darning,  mending,  and  fancy 
work  are  practised. 

The  nearer  the  time  comes  for  leaving  school,  for  those  pupils 
m  whose  future  calling  manual  labour  will  play  the  chief  part, 
this  branch  of  school  instruction  must  pay  greater  attention  to 
this  future  calling ;  but  not  in  a  one-sided  "  technical "  direction 
(as  is  necessary  in  the  training  of  apprentices),  that  is,  not 
cimiining  the  attention  to  one  particular  calling,  but  rather 
devoting  it  to  a*  general  course  of  technical  instruction  in  the 
employment  of  some  important  materials  (wood  and  iron),  and 
in  the  u$e  of  the  most  important  tools.  Above  all  a  cardinal 
distinction  must  be  made  in  this  matter  between  the  needs  of  the 
rural  labourer  and  the  town  artisan. 

For  the  rural  population,  the  treatment  of  the  last  two  stages 
must  be  modified.  Here  handicraft  and  industry  can  only  be 
considered  as  far  as  they  have  relation  to  agriculture,  which  can 
^  thus  be  more  fully  treated.  For  the  future  craftsman,  the  stage 
of  the  crafts  and  guilds  should  be  correspondingly  fully  treated, 
while  the  last  stage  would  only  touch  on  certain  points  ttseful 
to  the  craftsman  (e.^.,  the  various  machines  used  in  handicrafts). 
But  for  the  future  artisan,  the  consideration  of  the  stage  of 
agriculture  must  not  be  curtailed;  it  is  too  important  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  general  development  of  civilisation. 

In  concluslbn,  the  points  which  the  author  has  desired  to 
emphasise  may  be  summarised  in  the  three  following  proposi- 
tions :  — 

(1.)  The  guiding  principle  in  drawing  up  the  curriculum  of 
instruction  for  the  school,  both  for  the  Humanities  and  for  the 
Mathematical  and  Natural  Science  Branches,  must  be  the 
development  of  human  civilisation. 

(2.)  To  this  scheme  should  be  added  exercises  in  Manual 
Occupations,  their  nature  and  extent  being  determined  by  the 
curriculum. 

(3.)  In  the  upper  classes  of  those  schools  in  which  the  pupils 
belong  to  the  working  classes,  so  much  attention  must,  at  least, 
be  paid  to  the  future  calling  that  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  needs  of  the  town  and  the  country;  this  distinction  must 
also  be  recognised  in  Manual  Instruction. 

OTTO  W.  BEYER. 
Leipzig. 


(    649    ) 
THE  SECONDART  SCHOOLS  OF  SWEDEN. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  make  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Secondary  Schools  of  England  and  those  of  Sweden 
specially  marked,  and  which  should  be  noticed  at  the  outset. 

While  a  considerable  number  of  the  English  Secondary  Schools 
have  been  founded  and  developed  by  private  initiative,  without 
being  instituted  or  controlled  by  the  Legislature  in  any  way, 
those  in  Sweden  have  been  founded  by  the  command  of  our 
OTeat  King  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  have  undergone  many  changes 
n-om  different  series  of  royal  decrees.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood by  this  that  there  were  no  secondary  schools  in  Sweden 
before  the  time  of  this  king,  for  such  schools  were  abeady  in 
existence  in  the  middle  ages;  but  our  present  schools  nave 
developed  direotly  from  his  initiative,  and  have  no  organic  con- 
nection with  those  existing  before  his  time. 

Another  essential  difference  is  that  the  Swedish  language  is 
used  only  by  some  five  millions  of  people,  whereas  English  is,  for 
practical  purposes,  useful  all  the  world  over.  This  fact  enhances 
the  importance  of  modem  language  teaching  in  Swedish 
Secondary  Schools. 

By  far  the  most  important  class  ot  secondary  schools  in 
Sweden  are  the  State  Public  Schools  for  boys.  When  complete 
they  consist  of  nine  classes,  called  respectively,  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  5th,  6th  (divided  into  6—1  and  6—2),  and  the  7th  (divided 
in  the  same  way).  The  pupil  remains  in  each  class  for  one  year ; 
but,  if  he  has  not  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  within  that 
time,  he  may  be  required  to  pass  another  year  in  the  same  chiss. 
In  the  three  lower  classes  the  curricuhmi  is  unifonn  for  all 
scholars  ;  but  from  the  4th  upwards  there  are  two  divisions ;  the 
"  real "  (modem)  side,  and  the  "  Latin  "  (classical)  side.  Subse- 
auently  the  classical  side  in  the  Lower  Sixth  is  divided  into  two 
divisions,  the  "A" Division,  with  Greek,  and  the  "B"  Division, 
without  Greek. 

In  most  Swedish  towns  there  are  secondary  schools,  46  per 
cent,  of  which  are  complete,  some  of  these,  however,  only  including 
one  of  the  two  principal  divisions,  i.e,  the  "  real "  or  the  "  Latin." 
The  remaining  54  per  cent,  are  incomplete,  four  or  more  of  the 
higher  classes  being  excluded. 

Ill  these  schools  3*4  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  the  country, 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  18,  are  taught. 

The  foUowing  statistics  are  taken  from  the  "  Berattelser," 
1895-96,  published  by  the  Ecclesiastical  (and  Educational)  Depart- 
ment. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  the 
different  classes : — 

(Class  I.  i8  the  bottom  of  the  School.) 


— 

Claw 
I. 

Class 
11. 

Class 
III. 

Class 
IV. 

Class 
V. 

Class 
VI.-1. 

Class 
VI.-2. 

Cla.ss 
VII.-1, 

Class 
VII.-2. 

Percentage  - 

14-0 

17-0 

171 

15-7 

12-6 

8-0 

6-3 

5-4 

3-9 
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The  small  percentage  in  the  higher  classes  (VI. — 1,  VL — 2, 
VII. — 1,  VII. — 2)  is  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
pupils  leave  school  betore  the  end  of  tne  school  course  to  enter 
eitner  private  or  technical  schools,  or  to  take  up  the  practical 
business  of  life. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  percentage  of  pupils  attending  in 
each  class  named — a,  the  Modem  side ;  /3,  the  Latin  Side ;  7, 
the  "  A  "  Division  of  the  Latin  Side ;  S,  the  "  B  "  Division :— 


Of  those  on  the  Latin  side. 

Class. 

• 
Modem  Side 

0 
Jtdtin  Side. 

"A"  Division 
(with  Greek). 

"B"  Division 
(no  Greek). 

IV. 

63-6 

36*4 

V. 

571 

42-9 

VI.-1. 

44-6 

55-4 

37-0 

63-0 

VI.— 2. 

40-4 

59-6 

38-9 

61*1 

V1I.-1. 

37-0 

63-0 

35-5 

64-5 

VII.— 2. 

31-8 

68.2 

31-4 

68-6 

The  numbers  in  the  "B", Division  have  of  late  years  been 
smaller  owing  to  the  increase  (especially  in  Mathematics)  of  the 
courses  for  that  Division. 

The  school  year  begins  at  the  end  of  August  and  finishes  at 
the  beginning  of  June.  It  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the 
autumn  and  the  spring,  with  a  break  of  at  least  three  weeks' 
vacation  at  Christmas.  The  year's  course  extends  over  36 
weeks,  including  one  week's  vacation  at  Easter,  half  a  week  at 
Whitsimtide,  and  certain  holidays  granted  by  the  individual 
head  masters. 

The  age  of  admission  into  State  Schools  is  nine  years.  For 
admission  into  Class  I.  the  Educational  Code  requires — 

A.  Correct  and  fluent  reading  of  the  Swedish  language, 
and  ability  to  reproduce  the  gist  of  some  simple  narrative. 

B.  A  clear  handwriting,  together  with  some  skill  in 
orthography. 

C.  A  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  Bible  History,  acouired 
from  a  short  manual  used  in  schools ;  a  fuller  knowleage  as 
far  as  the  Book  of  Kings;  the  text  of  Luther's  Shorter 
Catechism,  and  his  explanation  of  the  first  part ;  the  Intro- 
duction and  First  Part  of  the  adopted  Greater  Catechism; 
and  at  least  20  verses  of  hynms. 

D.  Readiness  in  the  application  of  the  first  four  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  with  four  figures  (multiplication  and  division 
with  two  figures  only),  some  practice  in  the  use  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  some  skill  in  mental  arithmetic. 
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E.  The  outlines  of  the  geographv  of  Scandinavia ;  situa- 
tion and  boundaries  of  the  Sweaisn  provinces ;  with  a  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  either  the  south,  centre,  or  north  of 
Sweden ;  and  a  general  knbwledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
world. 

F.  Eoiowledge  of  a  few  types  of  animals,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Zoology. 

For  admission  into  anv  higher  class  the  pupil  must  have 
attained  the  standard  of  tne  class  below. 

The  knowledge  required  for  admission  is  gained  by  the  pupils 
in  private  or  public  elemental  schools,  or  by  home  teaching. 

The  curricula  of  the  Modem  and  Classical  sides  laid  down  by 
the  Swedish  Educational  Code  are  as  follows : — 

Curriculum  for  the  Modern  Side. 

A.  Number  of  Lessons  every  week  in  each  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. 


Branch  of  Instruction. 


ClasH 


> 


Religious  Instruction 

Mother  Tongue 

Writing   -        .        -        . 

Composition  in  School 

Cveography 

History    - 

German    •        - 

Knglish     -        .        -        . 

French     -        -        -        . 

Mathematics    - 

Natural  Science 

Natural  History 

Chemistry 

Physics     -        .        -        - 

Introductory     course     in 

Philosophy    - 
Drawing  -        .        -        . 
Gymnastics 
Fencing 
Singing 


Total 


3 
5 
2 


2 
2 
6 


4 
2 


.3 
5 
2 


2 
3 

7 


5 
2 


3 
6 
1 


3 
3 
6 


5 
2 


1 
3 


32 


I 
3 


35 


2 

4 


1 
3 
4 
6 


2 
3 


3 


I 
3 


35 


2 
3 


1 
3 
3 
6 
3 
4 
3 


2 
2 


3 
2 


35 


35 


3 

}' 

1 
3 
4 
6 

1 
2 
2 


2 
2 


2 
2 


3 
3 
2 
2 


39 


3 

3 

1 
3 
4 
6 

1 
2 
2 


2 
2 


3 
3 
2 
2 


39 


3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

7 

7 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

liH 

38 

[Home  work  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures.] 


B.  Distribution  of  the  branches  of  instruction  in  the  different 
classes. 

CLASS  I. 

ReUgious  Instruction. — Sacred  History:  the  Old  Testament; 
Catechism :  repetition  of  the  first  part  and  of  the  first  articles 
of  Faith ;  reading  of  the  Bible  in  connection  with  Sacred  History 
and  Catechism ;  selection  of  Hymns. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — Reading  and  explanation  of 
selected  pieces,  especially  in  the  Sagas  ;  History  and  Geography 
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of  the  North  ;  together  with  practice  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
contents  of  tales  and  descriptions  previously  read  by  the  pupil,  or 
riven  orally  by  the  teacher;  these  lessons  are  also  used  as  exercises 
m  pronunciation  and  reading.'  Grammar,  the  same  as  that 
taught  in  the  Grerman  lesson ;  practice  in  construction  of 
sentences  and  in  spelling  on  the  basis  of  the  adopted  principles 
of  orthography. 

German. — rractice  in  pronunciation  and  reading;  declension  of 
substantives, adjectives,  personal  and  possessive  pronouns, conjuga- 
tion of  auxiliary  and  regular  verbs  m  the  active  voice,  together 
with  oral  and  written  exercises,  practice  in  distinguishing 
the  various  parts  of  speech  and  in  the  analysis  of  simple 
sentences ;  constant  comparison  with  the  mother  tongue ;  ele- 
mentary exercises  in  conversation. 

History. — Tales  from  National  History  up  to  the  commencement 
of  modem  times,  given  orally  by  the  teacher  with  the  aid  of  a 
school  manual  for  the  pupil. 

Geography. — Sketches  of  the  continents  and  the  oceans  as 
shown  on  the  globe ;  the  geography  of  Sweden ;  the  elements  of 
the  physical  and  political  geography  of  Europe. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic;  the  first  four  rules,  using  whole 
numbers,  with  a  little  practice  in  the  use  of  decimals ;  the 
application  of  these  rules  to  weights  and  measures;  mental 
anthmetic. 

Natural  Science. — Preliminary  notions  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
embracing  some  general  ideas  of  the  human  body,  and  types 
of  mammals. 

CLASS  II. 

Reli^ous  Instruction. — Sacred  History :  the  New  Testament ; 
Catechism ;  second  and  third  Articles  of  faith ;  reading  of  the 
Bible  as  in  Class  I. ;  selection  of  hymns. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — Heading  and  explanation  ot 
selected  pieces,  with  practice  in  oral  reproduction  of  tales  and 
descriptions  previously  read  by  the  pupil,  or  given  orally  by  the 
teacher  as  in  Class  I. ;  recitation  of  simple  poetical  pieces  learnt 
bv  heart;  grammar,  corresponding  with  that  taught  in  the 
German  lesson;  practice  in  the  construction  of  sentences; 
orthography  and  punctuation. 

German. — Practice  in  reading ;  the  pronouns  not  dealt  with 
in  Class  I. ;  the  remaining  forms  of  the  regular  verbs ;  conjuga- 
tion of  such  irregular  verbs  as  occur  in  the  reading  pieces ;  the 
commonest  particles ;  oral  and  written  application ;  together 
with  practice  in  distinguishing  the  various  parts  of  speech, 
analysis  of  simple  sentences,  and  of  the  easier  forms  of  the 
•compound  sentence;  constant  comparison  with  the  Mother 
Tongue ;  practice  in  speaking. 

History. — Continuation  of  the  History  of  Sweden  to  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.,  as  in  preceding  class. 

Geography. — Physical  and  political  geography  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  continued. 
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Mathematics. — Arithmetic :  the  first  four  rules  with  fractions ; 
practice  in  weights  and  measures ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Natural  History. — Preliminary  notions  of  the  types  of 
mammals  and  birds;  observation  of  flowering  plants,  selected 
with  regard  to  their  external  organs  ;  excursions,  for  instruction 
in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  plants. 

CLASS  III. 

Religious  Instruction. — Sacred  history :  Repetition.  The  third 
part  of  Luther*s  Catechism,  and  the  fourth  part  commenced ; 
reading  of  the  Bible  as  in  Class  II. ;  selection  of  nymns. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — Reading  and  explanation  of 
selected  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  with  more  carefiu  observation 
of  the  rhythm  and  correct  pronunciation ;  practice  in  the  oral 
reproduction  of  the  pieces  read ;  recitation  of  simple  poetical 
pieces ;  accidence,  and  the  most  important  parts  of  syntax,  from 
a  short  manual;  analysis  and  formation  of  sentences;  orthography 
concluded ;  practice  in  orthography  and  punctuation ;  now  and 
then  a  simple  composition  in  the  school-room  under  the  guidance 
of  the  teacner. 

German. — Reading  of  easy  pieces ;  accidence  more  fully  and 
systematically  treated ;  the  important  parts  of  the  syntax  orally 
taught;  practice  in  oral  and  written  exercises;  lessons  in 
speaking. 

History. — The  history  of  Sweden  to  the  present  time. 

Geography. — The  rest  of  the  geography  of  Europe ;  physical 
and  political  geography  of  the  world  commenced. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic :  Fractions  and  their  application  to 
weights  and  measures  concluded,  and  repetition  given;  proportion 
and  simple  problems  in  percentage  ana  calculation  oi  interest ; 
mental  arithmetic. 

Geometry. — Object  lessons ;  the  application  of  strict  geome- 
trical proof  to  some  simple  problems. 

Natural  Science. — Short  survey  of  the  types  of  the  cold- 
blooded vertebrates ;  repetition  of  the  preceding  course ;  observa- 
tion of  flowering  plants  continued,  and  some  practice  in  the 
definition  of  plants  according  to  their  characteristics ;  summary 
of  the  external  organs  of  plants ;  excursions  for  the  collection  of 
fifty  of  the  commonest  plants,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher. 

CLASS  IV. 

Reli^ous  Instruction. — Bible  reading:  one  of  the  Gospels 
Catechism ;  Part  IV.,  finished.     Part  V,  repetition  of  Part  I. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — Reading  (with  expression)  pieces 
of  modem  Swedish  literature,  together  with  sketches  of  the  life, 
&c.  of  the  authors,  and  any  explanations  necessary  with  regard 
to  the  prosody;  recital  of  national  pieces  learnt  by  heart; 
syntax  and  punctuation ;  exercises  in  orthography.  Every  fort- 
night a  written  reproduction  of  a  tale  previously  read,  or  an  essay 
on  an  easy  subject  (prepared  with  the  help  of  the  teacher) 
written  either  at  home  or  at  school. 
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German. — Reading  of  easy  continuous  pieces;  the  accidence 
more  completely  ;  the  principal  parts  of  syntax  with  application . 
practice  in  speaking.  Every  fortnight  a  translation  into  German' 
written  either  at  home  or  at  school;  practice  in  speaking. 

English. — Practice  in  pronunciation  and  reading;  accidence, 
together  with  oml  and  written  exercises ;  practice  in  speaking. 

History. — Tlie  history  of  the  world  from  a  short  manual ; 
repetition  of  the  national  history  commenced. 

Geography. — Geography  of  non-European  countries  continued 
and  finished. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic :  percentage  and  interest  com- 
pleted ;  partnership ;  calculation  of  areas  and  volumes. 

Algebra : — The  nrst  four  rules,  using  whole  numbers ;  fractions 
commenced. 

Geometry  :-The  properties  of  lines,  angles,  triangles,  and 
parallelograms. 

Natural  Science. — Short  survey  of  the  types  of  invertebrates  ; 
termination  of  flowering  plants,  m  order  to  increase  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  the  general  structure  of  the  plant,  and  partly  with 
a  view  to  teaching  him  the  divisions ,  of  species,  genera,  and 
families ;  the  classification  of  Phanerogams ;  excursions  for  the 
collection  of  fifty  of  the  common  plants ;  natural  phenomena  ; 
with  explanations  of  our  planetary  system  and  stellar  system. 


CLASS  V. 

Religious  Instruction. — Bible  reading:  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  Catechism ;  Catechetical  instruction  on  the  last  four  Parts. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — Reading  as  in  Class  IV.;  oral 
practice,  with  particular  attention  to  the  correctness  of  expres- 
sion; comprehensive  survey  of  the  course  read  in  grammar; 
exercises  in  orthography ;  composition,  the  arrangement  of 
materials  and  outlines  of  essays.  Every  fortnight  an  essay  or 
translation  as  in  Class  IV. 

German. — Reading  of  selected  authors,  the  S3mtax  more  fully 
learut,  repetition  oi  grammar,  and  practice  in  application; 
practice  in  speaking.  Every  fortnight  a  written  translation  into 
German  as  in  Class  IV. 

English. — Reading  of  easy  continuous  pieces;  repetition  of 
the  accidence  and  of  the  general  rules  of  the  syntax  applied  in 
oral  and  written  exercises ;  practice  in  speaking. 

French. — Practice  in  pronunciation  and  reaoing ;  general  rules 
of  accidence,  together  with  oral  and  written  exercises ;  pre- 
paratory speaking  lessons. 

History. — History  of  the  world  as  in  Class  IV.,  concluded  and 
repeated  ;  repetition  of  the  leading  events  in  the  National 
History  brought  to  a  close. 

Geography. — Repetition  of  the  course  of  preceding  classes. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic:  repetition  of  the  arithmetical  course. 
Algebra:  fractions  continued  and  concluded,  easy  equations  of 
the  first  degree  with  one  unknown,  and  solution  oi  problems. 

Geometry : — Circles  and  polygons ;  simple  problems. 
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Natural  Science. — Repetition  of  zoology ;  examination  of  the 
flowering  plants  as  in  Class  IV. ;  short  survey  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  excursions ;  collection  of  50  common  plants ;  ordinary 
chemical  phenomena ;  outlines  of  geology. 

CLASS  VI.— 1. 

Religious  Instruction.  —  Bible  reading,  especially  the  poetical 
and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Epistles 
in  the  New ;  Church  history  of  the  Early  Ages  and  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages  begun. 

Swedish  (Mother  Ton^ie). — Reading  of  selected  authors  in 
Swedish  Uterature  combmea  with  a  short  history  of  literature ; 
oral  practice;  recitation;  practice  in  the  arrangement  of  materials 
in  outlines  of  essays.  Every  fortnight  an  essay  prepared  with 
the  help  of  the  teacher,  or  translation  from  a  foreign  language 
done  either  in  school  or  at  home. 

German. — Reading  of  selected  authors,  partly  at  sight ; 
practice  in  speaking. 

English.— Reading  of  the  more  easy  modem  authors ;  partly 
at  sight ;  ^ammar  learnt  more  fully,  and  applied  in  written  ana 
oral  exercises ;  practice  in  speaking.  Every  fortnight  a  written 
translation  into  English,  done  either  at  home  or  in  school. 

French. — Reading  of  easy  series  of  pieces ;  brief  but  systematic 
treatment  of  the  accidence  with  oral  and  written  exercises; 
practice  in  speaking. 

History  and  Geography. — History  of  the  world  in  modem 
times,  from  a  fuller  manual,  to  the  year  1648.  National 
history,  from  a  fuUer  manual,  from  the  beginning  of  modem 
history  to  the  accession  of  Charles  X. 

Geograph}^. — Learnt  more  ftiUy :     European  geography  begun. 

Mathematics. — Algebra:  powers  and  roots;  proportions;  equa- 
tions of  the  first  and  second  degree,  with  one  unknown; 
problems. 

Geometry: — Geometrical  exercises;  amplification  of  the  pre- 
ceding course. 

Every  fortnight  an  exercise  to  be  done  in  school. 

Natural  History. — The  most  important  "  families  "  with  special 
regard  to  their  morphology  and  life-history,  and  their  use  to  man. 
Svstematic  observation  of  flowering  plants ;  collection  of  50 
plants. 

Phvsics. — General  properties  of  bodies;  equilibrium  of  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies. 

Chemistry. — Introduction,  and  some  of  the  metalloids. 

CLASS  VI— 2. 

Religious  Instruction. — Bible  reading  as  in  VI. — 1;  Church 
History ;  the  Middle  A^es  finished,  and"  modem  history  begun  ; 
fundamental  tmths  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  taith  and 
morality  from  a  short  manual,  with  references  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  History  of  the  Church. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — Reading  as  in  VI. — 1,  pieces  of 
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Danish  and  Norwegian  literature;  oral  practice  as  in  VI. — I; 

!)ractice  in  arrangement  of  material  for  composition.     Every 
brtnight  an  essay  or  a  translation  as  in  VI. — 1. 

German. — Reading  of  selected  •  authors,  partly  at  sight ; 
practice  in  speaking. 

English.— Reading  of  selected  modem  authors,  partly  at  sight ; 
grammar  in  connection  n^rith  the  correction  of  the  essays;  practice 
'm  speaking.  Every  fourth  week  a  written  translation  into 
Ex^ush  done  in  school 

French. — ^Reading  of  selected  authors.    The  principal  parts  of 
the  syntax  applied  in  oral  and  written  exercises;  practice  in 
.speaking.    Every  month  a  written  translation  into  French,  done 
■in  school. 

:  History  and  Greography. — The  history  of  the  world  as  in 
Class  YL — 1,  continued  to  the  French  Revolution;  National 
History  as  in  VI. — 1,  continued  to  Gustavus  IV.;  European 
geography  finished. 

MMhematics. — Algebra:  equations  with  more  than  one  un- 
known ;  problems ;  powers  (logarithms)  and  series. 

Greometry :  —  Proportion,  applied  to  geometry  ;  problems, 
especially  in  plane  mensuration. 

•  Every  other  week  a  mathematical  exercise,  done  sometimes  at 
home,  somethnes  in  school 

Natural  history:  hiunah  anatomy,  U^ther  with  instruction  in 
hygiene;  comparative  description  of  the  systems  of  animals, 
together  with  repetition  of  preceding  courses ;  the  more  important 
families  of  the  phanerogams  and  examination  of  flowering  plants 
as  in  VI. — 1 ;  collection  of  60  plants. 

Physics.  —  Heat ;  Magnetism  and  Electricity  ;  problenis  : 
Chemistry: — Metalloids  and  light  metals. 

CLASS  VII.— 1. 

ReUgious  Instruction. — Bible  reading  as  in  Class  VI. ;  Church 
History,  concluded ;  the  doctrines  of  Faith  and  Morality  as  in 
VI.,  finished. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue). — Reading  as  in  Class  VI.,  pieces 
from  Norwegian  and  Danish  literature;  practice  in  oral  dis- 
course; recitation;  lectures;  practice  m  arrangement  of 
materials  for  essays ;  every  month  an  essay  written,  sometimes 
at  home,  sometimes  in  school 

German. — Reading  of  selected  authors^  partly  at  sight ;  practice 
in  speaking. 

English.— Reading  of  selected  authors,  partly  at  sight; 
grammar  in  connection  with  the  reading  matter;  practice  in 
speaking^  every  month  a  written  translation  into  English,  or  an 
essay  in  English,  sometimes  written  at  home,  sometimes  in  school. 

French. — Reading  of  selected  authors,  partly  at  sight;  systematic 
summary  of  the  S3mtax  in  connection  Avith  the  oral  and  written 
exercises ;  practice  in  speaking ;  every  fortnight  a  written  trans- 
lation^ into  French,  done  sometimes  at  hojneand  sometimes  in 
school 
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History  and  Geography. — Universal  history  continued  down  to 
the  present  time;  National  history  continued  down  to  the  present 
time  ;  geography  as  in  VI. — 2,  non-European  countries. 

Introductory  course  in  philosophy  :  psychology ;  logic. 

Mathematics.  —  Compound  interest ;  plane  trigonometry ; 
stereometry ;  analytical  geometry  commenced ;  geometrical 
problems  ;  every  fortnight  a  mathematical  exercise,  aone  some- 
times at  home,  sometimes  in  school. 

Natural  history  :  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body, 
together  with  the  most  important  rules  of  hygiene ;  comparative 
description  of  the  systems  of  animal  organs,  together  with 
repetition  of  preceding  courses ;  survey  of  the  larger  group  of 
cryptogamic  plants,  with  special  reference  to  their  importance  to 
man. 

Physics. — Continuation  of  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
optics  and  acoustics ;  problems ;  an  exercise  in  Physics  every 
four  weeks,  done  sometimes  at  home,  and  sometimes  in  school. 

Chemistry. — The  heavy  metals. 

CLASS  VII.— 2. 

Religious  Instruction. — Repetition  of  Church  History,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Faith  and  Morality. 

Swedish  (Mother  Tongue.) — Reading  as  in  VII.— 1 ;  practice 
in:  oral  discourse  as  in  VII. — 1 ;  exercises  in  arrangement  of 
materials  and  outlinefi  of  essays ;  every  four  weeks  an  essay  as 
in  VIL— 1. 

German. — Reading,  at  sight  of  selected  authors ;  practice  in 
speaking. 

English. — Reading  of  selected  authors,  partly  at  sight ;  repe- 
tition of  grammar  in  relation  to  the  oral  and  written  exercises ; 
practice  in  spea,king.  Every  month  a  translation  into  English 
or  an  English  essay,  written  sometimes  at  home  and  sometimes 
in  school. 

French. — Reading  of  selected  authors,  partly  at  sight ;  repe- 
tition of  grammar  in  connection  with  the  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises ;  practice  in  speaking ;  every  fortnight  a  written  translation 
into  French,  done  sometimes  at  home  and  sometimes  at  school. 

History  and  Geography. — Universal  history,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  modem  times ;  repetition  of  national  history,  beginning 
with  modem  history ;  outlines  of  Swedish  politics. 

Short  review  of  the  geographical  course. 

Introductory  course  m  Philosophy. — Psychology,  Logic. 

Mathematics.  —  Analytical  geomctrj-^;  recapitulation  of  the 
mathematical  course,  especialljr  by  means  of  problems. 

Every  fortnight  a  mathematical  exercise,  worked  sometimes  at 
home  and  sometimes  in  school. 

Natural  history: — the  most  important  points  in  the  inner 
structure  and  the  physiological  processes  of  plants ;  repetition. 

Physics. — The  elements  of  dynamics;  problems;  repetition, 
especially  by  means  of  problems;  every  month  an  exercise, 
done  sometimes  at  home  and  sometiines  at  school. 
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Chemistry. — The  first  principles  of  mineralogy  and  geology ; 
repetition. 

The  aim  of  the  exercises  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  is 
not  only  to  lay  a  good  foimdation  for  the  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  hut  also  tp  develop  the  pupil's  faculty  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  thoughts  in  a  correct  lorm,  great  importance  being 
attached  to  the  language  used  in  the  solution  of  problems.  In 
the  chemistry  lessons,  the  pupils  are  allowed  not  only  to  see  the 
teachers'  experiments,  but  also  to  make  synthetical  and  analytical 
experiments  themselves,  either  in  the  hoiu-s  allotted  to  chemistry 
or  optionally  in  certain  hours  besides,  but  with  regard  to  Physics, 
the  allottecf  time  does  not  admit  of  much  experiment  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  themselves. 

Writing  of  essays,  etc.,  in  the  schoolroom  in  VII. — 1  and 
VII. — 2  may  take  place  in  ordinary  school  hours  by  permission 
of  the  head  master. 

Curriculum  for  the  Latin  Side. 

Number  of  Lessons  per  week  allotted  in  each  Class  to  each 
Branch  of  Instruction. 


CLASS. 

Branch 

of 

Instmction. 

• 

• 

• 

> 

l-H 

• 

> 

1 
VLl. 

VL2. 

1 
VIL  1.      VIL  2. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B.     A. 

B. 

RelicionB  InBtrnction  - 

Motner  Tongue  - 

Writing 

CompoBition  in  School 

Geography  - 

History 

German 

English 

French 

Greek 

Latin  -        -        -        - 

Mathematics 

Natural  Science  (Ele- 
mentary). 

Natural  History 

Physics 

Introductory  course  in 
Philosophy. 

Drawing 

Gymnastics 

Singing 

Fencing 

TotAl    . 

3 
5 
2 

2 
2 
6 

4 
2 

1 
3 
2 

32 

3 
5 
2 

2 
3 
7 

5 
2 

1 
3 
2 

35 
Ho 

3 
6 

1 

3 
3 
6 

5 
2 

1 
3 
2 

35 

tne 

2 
4 

1 
3 
4 

7 
5 
3 

1 
3 
2 

36 
wor 

2 
3 

1 
3 
3 

3 

7 
4 
3 

1 
3 
2 

35 

kis 

2 
2 

3 

}' 

2 

4 
6 
6 
3 

I 

3 
2 
2 

39 

not  ] 

2 
2 

3 

3 

1 
3 

4 

6 

4 

1 

1 

2 
3 
2 
2 

39 
inclu 

2 
2 

3 
3 
2 

4 
6 
6 
3 

1 

3 
2 
2 

39 

dedj 

2 
2 

3 

3 

1 
3 
4 

6 

4 

1 
1 

2 
3 
2 
2 

39 
[n  th< 

2 
2 

3 
2 

3 
6 

7 
3 

2 

1 

3 
2 
2 

3S 
3abo 

2 
2 

3 

1 
2 

4 

7 
5 

1 
2 

I 

1 
3 
2 
2 

38 
vefif 

2 
2 

3 
2 

3 
6 

7 
3 

2 

1 

3 
2 
2 

38 
furea 

2 
2 

3 

1 

4 

7 
5 

1 
2 
1 

1 
3 
2 
2 

The  distribution  of  the  branches  of  study  on  the  classical  side 
is  not  given  in  detail  in  this  paper.  The  preceding  Table  indicates 
the  main  features  of  the  classical  course,  the  scope  of  which  is 
defined  in  the  code  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  fully  shown  in 
regard  to  the  modem  side  above.    But  it  is  necessary  to  notice  ft 
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few  points  which  are  not  indicated  at  first  by  a  mere  comparison  of 
the  hours  allotted  to  the  different  branches.  As  neither  progressive 
nor  conservative  teachers  are  satisfied  with  the  present  position 
of  classical  instruction,  a  full  account  of  the  modem  course  only 
has  been  given.  In  classes  IV.  and  V.  on  the  Latin  side, 
ancient  history  is  learnt  instead  of  universal  history.  In  VI. 
the  code  prescribes  translation  from  Swedish  into  Latin,  in  VII.  1, 
from  Swedish  into  Latin  and  vice  versd  alternately,  in  VIL  2,  trans- 
lationfromLatininto  Swedish;  and  in  the  A. course  translation  into 
German  or  essays  in  German,  and  in  the  B.  course,  mathe- 
matical exorcises.  French  exercises  only  are  written  in  VII.  on  this 
side,  Sw^edish  essays  as  on  the  modem  side.  In  Mathematics, 
Analytical  Geometry  and  Stereometry  are  not  learnt,  and  in  the 
A.  course  the  amount  of  mathematical  study  is  more  reduced. 
Physics  are  treated  more  briefly  in  the  classical  than  in  the 
modem  course,  as  the  number  of  hours  given  to  this  subject  is  so 
much  smaller  in  the  former :  the  time  given  to  the  solution  of 
problems  and  to  dynamics  is  specially  reduced. 

"The  only  optional  branch  introduced  by  the  code,  is  Enghsh 
in  the  A.  course.  All  other  branches  are  obligatory.  Pupus  of 
other  confessions  than  that  of  the  State  Church,  however,  are  ex- 
empted from  attending  the  religious  instruction  if  so  desired. 

Examinations  do  not  play  the  same  part  in  Swedish  as  in 
English  schools.  At  the  end  of  each  term  the  pupils  are  given 
certificates,  not  for  knowledge  shown  in  any  examination,  but 
for  that  exhibited  during  the  term.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  an  examination  day  is  held.  This,  however,  partakes  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  "  show-day "  than  of  an  exammation  in  the 
strict  sense.  On  this  day  all  persons  interested  in  the  school, 
either  in  an  ofiicial  capacity  or  as  parents  or  guardians  of  the  boys, 
or  from  other  motives,  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  lessons 

fiven,  and  to  inspect  the  essays  and  translations  written  by  the 
oys,  the  statement  of  the  year's  work,  and  the  schedules  of 
statistics  concerning  teachers  and  taught,  which  are  drawn  up  by 
the  head  master  and  afterwards  printed  for  distribution.  The 
function  concludes  with  a  distribution  of  prizes,  certificates,  and 
exhibitions. 

The  ordinary  certificates  are  awarded  by  the  masters  on  the 
marks  obtained  by  the  pupils  during  the  year.  In  all  branches  in 
which  written  work  (e.g.,  essay,  translation,  &c.)  is  required  by  the 
Code,  the  boys  have  test-papers  set  them  periodically  to  be 
worked  under  the  supervision  of  the  master :  special  importance 
is  attached  to  the  final  test-paper  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

In  the  five-class  schools  a  "  leaving  examination "  is  held  in 
the  top  class  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term ;  no  great  importance, 
however,  is  attached  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  examination 
for  the  "Leaving  Certificate"  at  the  seven-class  schools  is  a 
highly  important  test.  The  Government  appoints  a  number  of 
"  Censors  (usually  University  Professors)  to  participate  in  the 
conduct  of  this  examination.  The  candidates  are  examined  both 
by  written  work  and  orally.  The  written  examination  lasts  from 
four  to  six  days,  and  is  held  on  the  same  dates  at  all  the  schools 
throughout  tne  kingdom.     The  papers  are  set  by  the  Head  of 
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the  Ecclesiastical  (and  Educational)  Department  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  Censors.  The  working  of  the  papers 
takes  place  at  the  different  schools  under  the  supervision  of  such 
of  the  staff  as  the  head  master  may  appoint. 

The  following  written  work  is  required  frojn  a  pupil  in  the 
classical  division : 

"An  essay  in  Swedish  on  any  given  subject  which  comes 
within  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  It  nuist  be  written  cor- 
rectly and  show  a  logical  arrangement  and  development  of  the 
subject  matter. 

"  A  translation  from  Latin  into  Swedish,  which  must  show  an 
appreciative  grasp  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  text,  and  the 
ability  to  render  it  into  correct  language;  and,  besides,  any 
scholar  in  the  A.  course  must  make  a  translation  from  Swedish 
into  German  and  from  Swedish  into  French,  which  translations 
inust  show  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  the  language. 
A  pupil  in  the  B.  course  must  make  a  translation  from  Swedish 
into  French  or  German  (either  is  optional)  showing  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  a  mathematical  paper  containing 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  three  problems." 

The  following  is  required  of  a  scholar  belonging  to  the  modem 
division : 

"  An  essay  in  Swedish  on  any  subject  which  comes  within  the 
curriculum  of  the  school,  written  in  correct  language,  and  con- 
taining a  clear  arrangement  and  development  of  the  subject 
tnatter. 

'^  A  translation  from  Swedish  into  English  and  from  Swedish 
into  French  (German,  if  preferred,  may  be  substituted  for  either 
English  or  French);  the  translations  must  show  a  grasp  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  language. 

"  A  mathematical  paper  solving  four  problems  in  Geometry 
or  Algebra  (one  at  least  in  each).  A  paper  in  Physics,  con- 
taining a  solution  of  some  mechanical  or  physical  problem. 

"In  writing  the  Swedish  essay  the  pupil  is  not  allowed  to 
make  use  of  any  help;  but  for  the  translations  from  Latin  or 
into  Modern  Languages,  dictionaries  specified  by  the  head  of  the 
Education  Department  may  be  used,  but  no  grammars:  in 
solving  mathematical  and  physical  problems  tables  of  logarithms 
are  permitted." 

"Six  hours  are  allowed  for  the  Swedish  essay  and  for  tho 
translation  from  Latin;  four  hours  for  the  translation  from 
Swedish  into  a  Modem  Language ;  for  the  mathematical  papers, 
on  the  Classical  Side,  six  hours ;  on  the  Modern  Side,  nine  hours 
(on  two  separate  days),  and  three  hours  for  the  Physics  paper. 

"  The  written  papers  shall  be  corrected  by  the  masters  who 
have  charge  of  the  various  branches  in  the  Upper  Seventh  Class 
in  the  school,  where  the  examinees  sit.  Each  separate  paper 
shall  be  marked  by  the  master  who  has  corrected  it  after  con- 
sultation with  another  master  appointed  by  the  Staff  for  that 

urpose ;  if  a  difference  of  opinion  arises,  the  Headmaster  (or,  if 

e  be  already  one  of  the  above,  a  third  member  of  the  staff)  shall 
be  called  in  and  his  decision  shall  be  final. 
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"Candidates on  the  Classical  Side  who  have  secured  a^'pass' or 
'honours'  for  their  Swedish  essay,  for  their  translation  from  Latin, 
and  for  one  other  paper,  are  admitted  to  the  oral  examination.  The 
same  privilege  may  also  be  granted  to  such  candidates  as  have 
only  secured  a  'pass'  in  the  first  two  of  the  above-named 
branches  and  to  such  candidates  of  the  B  Division  as  shall  have 
passed  in  Swedish  Composition,  Translation  in  French  or 
Grerman,  and  in  Mathematics,  provided  that  two-thirds  of  those 
masters  approve  who  have  had  to  teach  such  candidates  during 
.  the  preceamg  year  in  those  branches  which  are  required  for  the 
Oral  Examination. 

"Candidates  on  the  Modern  Side  who  have  secured  a  'pass'  or 
'honours'  for  their  Swedish  essay,  and  either  for  the  Mathematical 
paper,  and  one  of  the  Translations  into  a  Modem  Language,  or 
lor  the  Physics  paper  and  both  translations,  are  admitted  to  the 
oral  examination.  Under  conditions  similar  to  those  stated 
above,  this  privilege  may  also  be  extended  to  such  candidates  as 
have  secured  a  '  pass '  for  their  Swedish  essay  and  either  for  the 
Mathematical  and  Physics  papers,  or  'honours'  for  both  transla- 
tions into  Modem  Languages. 

"  The  Oral  Examination  shall  include  the  following  branches 
of  instruction : — 

1.  Classical  Side  (A.    Division) :    Divinity,  Latin,    Greek, 

German,  French,  History  and  Geography,  the  Ele- 
ments of  Philosophy,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and,  at 
the  option  of  the  candidate,  English. 

2.  Classical   Side    (B.    Division),  as  above,   except  Greek. 

English  is  obligatory,  and  Natural  History  is  added. 

3.  Modem  Side,  as  above,  without  Latin  or  Greek.     English 

is  obligatory,  and  Natural  History  and  Chemistry  are 
added. 

The  examination  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  work  done 
in  the  7th  class;  but  its  object  is,  not  only  to  test  the  amount 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  candidate  in  each  branch,  but 
also  the  degree  of  general  culture  attained  by  him. 

In  Latin  and  modem  languages  the  candiaates  will  be  required 
to  translate  at  sight  passages  from  unprepared  books. 

The  masters  who  teach  in  the  Upper  Seventh  shall  conduct 
the  oral  examination,  each  in  his  own  branch ;  the  Censor  has 
the  right  of  detennining  the  length  of  the  examination  and  the 
portion  of  the  subject  matter  in  which  the  candidate  shall  be 
examined  ;  he  may  also  conduct  the  examination  himself 

The  candidates  are  usually  divided  into  small  groups  (two  to 
six),  .each  group  being  examined  together  in  each  branch  for 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  One  Censor  at  least  must  be  present 
at  every  section  of  the  examination,  and  from  one  to  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public  nominated  by  the  Ephor.*. 

Any  candidate  who  has  been  prepared  privately  for  the 
"examination  for  the  Leaving  Certificate"  must  send  in  a 
written  application  at  a  stipulated  time  to  the  head  master  of  one 

•  See  below. 
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of  the  schools  where  such  examination  is  held.     The  following 
documents  must  accompany  every  such  application : — 

Certificates  of  birth  and  good  conduct,  ana  statements  (1)  as  to 
place  of  abode;  (2)  as  to  studies  pursued  during  the  last  four  years ; 
and  (3)  as  to  the  instruction,  if  any,  he  may  have  enjoyed;  further- 
more, if  he  have  attended  a  public  school  during  the  last  two 
years,  a  properly  drawn-out  leaving-certiticate  therefrom,  and  a 
statement  of  the  division  in  which  he  desires  to  ofler  himself, 
and  of  the  books  he  has  read. 

The  procedure  in  regard  to  a  candidate  who  has  prepared 
himself  privately  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  pupils 
of  the  school.  The  oral  examination  is  held  in  every  branch 
embraced  in  the  chosen  curriculum,  and  may  be  extended  over 
two  days. 

All  candidates  on  entering  their  names  for  this  examination 
pay  the  sum  of  20  kroner  (about  £1  2s.),  and  in  the  case 
of  the  supplementary  examination  in  Latin,  etc.,  the  sum  of 
4  kroner  (4/6).  These  fees  are  applied  to  covering  the  charges 
incurred  for  the  Censors  and  their  travelling  expenses,  etc.  The 
fees  are  payable  to  the  head  master,  who  is  required  to  remit  them 
to  the  Treasury  Department  within  a  month  of  the  day  of 
receipt.  Candidates  who  have  been  privately  prepared  have  in 
addition  to  pay  to  the  head  master  tne  sum  of  10  kroner  (11/-) 
before  the  written,  and  15  kroner  (16/6)  before  the  oral  exami- 
nation, to  be  subsequentlv  divided  among  those  masters  upon 
whom  it  devolves  to  examme  such  candidates. 

Simultaneous  with  the  leaving-examination  is  the  supplemen- 
tary examination  in  certain  subjects  for  those  needing  such  certi- 
ficates. 

The  average  age  at  which  candidates  obtain  the  "  Leaving 
Certificate  "  is  about  19^. 

Candidates  who  have  been  rejected  in  the  Spring,  may  ofier 
themselves  again  at  the  end  of  the  Autumn  term;  privately 
prepared  candidates  are  also  admitted  to  examination  then. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  richly  endowed ;  the  interest  of  the 
funds  goes  towards  providing  scholarships  for  some  of  the  best 
pupils,  but  most  of  tnese  endowments  are  intended  to  help  poor 
students. 

The  discipline,  though  not  of  a  military  character,  is  never- 
theless very  strict.  In  the  lower  classes  caning  is  still,  though 
rarely,  usea  as  a  means  of  punishment.  The  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  students  is  provided  by  gymnastics,  which  are  com- 
pulsory for  half  an  hour  every  day.  In  classes  VI. — 1  and  VII. 
— 2  there  are  in  addition  two  hours'  fencing  every  week,  and  in 
the  autumn  sixty  hours*  drilUng,  distributed  over  five  weeks 
at  most.  Whilst  this  drilling  is  going  on  the  pupils  are  exempted 
from  gymnastics  and  fencing,  and  also  some  of  tne  other  lessons. 
Gjrmnastic  exercises  must,  according  to  the  Code,  be  some- 
times exchanged  for  games  and  sports.  In  their  leisure 
time,  during  the  spring,  the  students  generally  play  at  a 
kind  of  base  ball,  and  in  winter  they  skate  and  walk  in 
snow  shoes,  &c.    In  order  to  encourage  this  form  of  sport,  leave  is 
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^ven  for  one  or  two  days  in  the  year  so  that  it  may  be  indulged 
in  freely.  With  regard  to  physical  exercise,  the  long  summer 
holidays,  when  the  students  lead  an  open-air  life  in  the  country, 
are  most  important.  It  is  true  that  during  the  holidays  they 
have  some  work  to  do,  but  still  there  is  plenty  of  time  allowed  for 
out-of-door  exercise. 

About  two  hours'  a  week  singing  is  compulsory,  but  pupils 
who  have  no  taste  for  music  may  be  exempted  from  this  after 
one  year's  instruction.  No  pupil  is  forced  to  learn  instrumental 
music. 

All  instruction  is  practically  free,  for  the  small  entrance  and 
terminal  fees  which  are  paid  go  tow^ards  the  lighting  and  heating 
of  the  schoolrooms,  the  school  library,  prizes,   exnibitions  for 

Eoor  students,  the  building  fund,  &c.  The  entrance  fee  is  ten 
ronor  (11/-),  and  the  terminal  fees  vary  according  to  the  status 
of  the  pupils  ;  the  head-master  and  staff  together  in  some  cases 
remitting  the  terminal  fee. 

The  Swedish  educational  code  also  lays  down  the  following 
general  rules  with  respect  to  "  method,"  which  may  prove  of 
interest : — 

'•  1.  In  helping  the  pupil  with  his  work  the  principal  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  aevelop  his  individual  character  and  ability. 
Without  attaching  too  mucn  importance  to  details,  the  teacher's 
exertions  in  the  first  place  should  be  directed  towards  developing 
the  self-activity  of  his  pupils,  so  far  as  their  powers  will  enable 
them,  and  thus  to  develop  their  minds  soundly  and  thoroughly. 

"  2.  During  the  lesson  hours  in  school  oral  instruction  by 
means  of  question  and  answer  must  be  the  chief  medium  for 
widening  and  strengthening  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil. 
Manuals  may  be  good  for  impressing  on  the  memory  what  nas 
already  been  grasped,  but  they  ougnt,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
connected  with  the  oral  instruction.  Home  work  should  not  be 
given  to  the  pupils  without  previous  preparation. 

"  3.  Home  lessons  must  be  given  sparingly  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  only  gradually  increased  in  amount  and  in  difficulty  with  the 
development  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  of  the  pupils  and 
with  their  capacity  to  work  by  themselves  without  the  help  of 
others. 

"  4.  Wherever  it  can  be  done  with  advantage,  object  lessons 
should  be  made  use  of  in  every  kind  of  instruction,  so  that  the 
subject  may  be  more  easily  grasped  by  the  pupil.  The  teacher 
should  endeavour  to  make  tne  pupil  express  himself  clearly  and 
distinctly  in  his  answers. 

"  5.  The  written  work,  a  most  important  part  of  the  instruction, 
must  fall  in  line  with  the  extent  of  the  pupil's  knowledge,  and 
always  aim  at  developing  his  faculties  by  the  application  and 
adaptation  of  what  he  has  already  learnt." 

Object  lessons  are  a  very  important  help  to  the  teacher, 
especially  in  giving  lessons  in  mathematics  and  natural  science. 
In  teaching  the  modem  lanoruages  he  encourages  his  pupils  to 
spend  part  of  their  time  in  talking  about  the  pictures  and  objects 
in    the    school    and    about     the    school    surroundings.     The 
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grammatical  instruction  in  Latin  has  partly  given  place  to  the 
study  of  antiquities ;  here  again  object  lessons  are  of  great 
importance. 

In  Class  I.  (the  lowest  in  the  school)  one  teacher  generally 
takes  all  the  branches,  and  in  each  of  the  three  following  classes 
four  teachers  at  most.  In  the  higher  part  of  the  school  the 
work  is  divided  among  teachers  according  to  the  branches  of 
instruction. 

In  order  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  class-subjects,  the  d^free 
of  "caTididatus  phUosophice"  is  required  (this  entails  five 
subjects)  or  the  "licentiate"  (two  subjects  at  least),  or,  for 
certain  combinations  of  subjects,  theological  examinations.  The 
examination  for  a  "  cavxlidatus  phUosophicB "  requires  on  an 
average  three  years'  study  at  a  university;  the  ** licentiate** 
(including  the  previous  "  candidatus  phUosophioi "  degree),  eight 
years ;  the  two  theological  exammations  with  preliminary 
examination  by  the  faculty  of  Arts,*  five  to  eight  years'  study 
at  a  university.  Although  the  examination  for  a  ''candidatus 
phUosophicB  "  degree  may  suttice  for  an  assistant  mastership,  the 
number  of  those  who  pass  the  higher  examinations  before 
commencing  their  professional  life  is  very  large.  Out  of  those 
who  entered  the  teaching  profession  in  the  autunm  of  1895,  the 
number  of  those  who  had  passed  the  higher  examination  was 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number. 

For  an  upper  mastership  at  a  secondary  school  (a  position  which 
carries  with  it  a  better  salary  than  that  of  assistant-master),  besides 
passing  the  licentiate  de^ee  in  certain  subjects  or  a  severe 
theological  examination,  it  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  religion, 
the  candidate  must  write  a  dissertaton  to  be  publicly  defended  at 
a  university.  Moreover,  a  year's  probation  in  at  least  three 
subjects  (average  35)  must  be  passed  through,  during  which  the 
candidate  must  attend  the  lessons  of  experienced  teachers,  and 
practise  the  art  of  teaching  under  their  guidance.  At  the  same 
time  he  must  study  the  theory  and  history  of  education.  Before 
undertaking  this  probationary  year  the  candidate  must  have 
passed  the  examination  for  "candidatus philosophioi" 

To  become  a  teacher  in  any  of  the  three  special  technical 
branches  of  instruction  (drawing,  music,  gymnastics),  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  passed  the  respective  examinations  of  the  Tech- 
nical School  m  Stockholm,  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
Gymnastic  Institute. 

The  salary  of  the  teacher  is  paid  by  Government.  The  teacher 
tries  at  first  to  obtain  emergency  work  or  a  post  as  assistant- 
teacher  at  a  secondary  school.  Payment  for  such  emergency 
work  is  made  at  the  rate  of  1,800  kronor  (£100)  a  year,  or  in  some 
cases  a  little  more.  The  salary  of  an  assistant  master  is  2,000 
kronor  (£111)  a  year,  rising  in  four  quinquennial  instalments  of 
500  kronor  (£27  16s.)  up  to  4,000  kronor  (£222).  In  calculating 
this  increment  the  amount  of  time  the  teacher  has  spent  as 
assistant  is  included.     The  salary  of  an  upper-master  begins 

*  In  Swedish  the  name  is  :  Filosofisk  fakulteten— The  philosophical  faculty. 
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at  3,000  kroner  (£167),  and  rises  on  the  same  scale  as  that  of 
an  assistant-master.  The  salaries  of  the  "technical"  teachers 
rise  in  a  similar  manner,  but  are  smaller. 

The  average  age  of  advancement  to  the  regular  post  of  an 
upper-master  is  35  years,  as  teacher  of  drawing  35*8,  as 
music  master  30*7,  as  teacher  of  gymnastics  336.  At  65 
years  of  age  teachers  who  have  served  about  40  years  are 
entitled  to  a  pension  if,  by  medical  certiticate,  they  can  prove 
infinnity  or  bad. health.  An  assistant-master  is  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  3,000  kronor  (£167),  and  an  upper-master  to  one  of 
3,600  kronor  (£200). 

At  the  head  of  everj  school  is  a  head  master.  This  post  may 
be  obtained  by  an  ordinary  teacher  in  complete  secondaiy  schools, 
only  by  those,  however,  entitled  to  apply  for  an  upper  master- 
ship. The  appointment  is  for  a  certain  time,  but  is  generally 
renewable  at  the  head  master's  option.  His  duty  is  not 
only  to  superintend  the  instruction  and  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  but  ne  also  himself  teaches  (though  for  fewer  hours  than 
the  other  masters),  administers  the  fimds  of  the  school,  pays  the 
salaries,  etc. 

The  head  master  acknowledges  as  his  superior  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  in  which  his  school  is  situated.  The  Bishop,  as 
superintendent-in-chief  of  schools,  is  termed  Ephor  (Eforus), 
In  that  capacity  his  prime  duty  is  to  see  that  the  edu- 
cational institutions  under  his  care  are  discharging  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  the  functions  for  which  they  exist.  For  every 
school  in  the  diocese,  other  than  those  in  the  city  where  he 
resides,  the  Bishop  nominates  from  among  the  members  of  the 
community  who  occupy  the  highest  social  position,  a  so-called 
Inspector  who  shall  exercise,  in  the  place  of  the  Bishop,  general 
oversight  over  the  schools  in  his  district,  and  shall  be  the  Bishop's 
intennediary  in  making  known  his  instructions,  &c.,  to  the  school 
authorities.  An  inspector  is  not  salaried,  and  many  of  them 
devote  but  little  time  to  the  duties  expected  of  them.  The 
inspector  is  usually  present  at  examinations  and  at  masters' 
meetings  if  any  important  question  is  on  the  agenda. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Diocesan  Education  Board*  appoint  the 
teachers. 

In  Sweden  there  is  no  special  Minister  of  Education :  Church 
and  School  are  represented  in  the  Government  by  one  and  the 
same  person.  His  department  is  divided  into  several  bureaux 
of  which  one  is  for  the  secondary  schools,  and  one  for  primary 
schools.  At  the  head  of  each  of  these  bureaux  is  a  secretary 
or  head  of  the  bureau,  who  undertakes  the  inspection  of  the 
different  schools. 

This  inspection  is  most  important.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  undertakes  the  inspection ;  he  is  an  experienced 
educationalist     He  attends  some  lessons  given  by  each  of  the 

*  This  body  i»  constituted  of  :  the  Bishop  (in  Upsala  the  Archbishop),  chair- 
man ;  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  vice-chairman  ;  and  either,  as  at  Lnnd  or 
Upsala,  the  Professors  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  or,  elsewhere,  certain  of  the 
teaching-staff  (of  the  lectors).  This  does  not  apply  to  Stockholm,  where  the 
schools  are  practically  wholly  severed  from  the  Cnorch. 
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masters,  examines  the  corrected  home-work,  leams'from  the 
Headmaster  any  requirements  or  wishes  felt  by  the  masters,  and 
conchides  his  inspection  of  the  school  by  a  conference  vrith  the 
teachers,  in  which  he  points  out  anything  he  may  have  noted, 
and  comnmnicatcs  advice  and  information  if  such  be  required. 

A  number  of  private  schools  are  organised  on  the  model  of  the 
public  secondarj'  schools,  and  most  ot  them  receive  support  from 
the  Treasiuy. 

Private  schools  are  entitled  to  receive  support  firom  the 
Treasury  in  two  ways :  by  direct  grants  in  aid  of  expenses  of 
management,  and  by  the  recognition,  in  the  case  of  such  of  their 
teachers  as  are  qualified  to  teach  in  Government  schools,  of  their 
years  of  service  in  private  schools.  This  second  privilege  is  an 
miportant  concession,  for  it  enables  a  private  school  to  command 
the  services  of  a  young  man  for  a  comparatively  small  sum,  since 
he  can  count  on  eventually  obtaining  a  post  in  a  Government 
school  with  the  subsequent  pension,  ^nthout  suffering  for  the 
time  spent  in  non-Government  employ.  The  stipulations  under 
which  private-  schools  can  enjoy  tnese  privileges  are  similar  to 
those  regulating  the  payinent  of  grants  to  girls'  schools,  which 
are  explained  oelow.  The  private  schools  that  come  under 
this  category  differ  but  little  from  Government  schools.  The  few 
private  schools  differing  more  essentially  from  those  of  the  State 
will  be  dealt  with  in  another  connection. 

The  terms  upon  which  a  Government  grant  is  made  to  Girls' 
High  Schools,  and  to  Mixed  Schools  established  in  places  where 
no  public  secondary  school  for  boys  exists,  are  as  follows : — 

(a.)  That  the  school  shall  have  at  least  a  five  years'  course 
over  and  above  all  preparatory  classes.  Tlie  school  shall 
moreover  for  the  three  vears  previous  to  the  application  for 
a  grant  (or  for  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  if  that 
do  not  exceed  three  years)  ha^e  had  a  minimum  average 
attendance  of  thirty  pupils  for  the  above  mentioned  five 
years'  courses. 

(h.)  That  the  community  or  parish  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  or  private  donors,  shall  subscribe  at  least  an  amount 
equal  to  the  gi*ant  applied  for  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  school. 

(e.)  That  to  schools  as  ch^flned  in  ((t)  a  maxinuim  grant  of 
thirty  kroner  (£1  13s.)  shall  be  made  for  every  pupil  attending 
classes  other  than  the  preparatory  ones,  but  that  the  totcQ 
amount  allotted  to  one  school  shall  not  exceed  3,000  kronor 
(£167);  furthermore  that  every  such  school  which  has  a 
course  in  Domestic  Economy  for  its  pupils  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  special  grant  for  that  purpose  up  to,  but  not  exceeding, 
500  kronor  (£27  16s.). 

((I.)  That  a  certificate  from  the  Diocesan  Education  Board 
shall  be  forthcoming  to  certify : — 

(i.)  That  the  school  buildings,  etc.,  are  h^^gienically  satis- 
factx)ry. 

(ii.)  That  the  curriculum  is  so  arranged  as  to  preclude  the 
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possibility  of  the  pupils  being  taxed  beyond  their 

strength. 

(iii.)  That  a  fully  qualitied  school-doctor  has  been  appointed. 

{e.)  That  pupils  to  a  certain  number,  to  be  fixed  by  the 

Government,  shall  receive  education  in  the  school,  either 

gratis  or  at  a  lee  that  shall  not  exceed  50  kroner  (£2  15s.). 

When  the  grants  for  1897-9  were  apportioned  it  was 
determined  that  a  school  drawing  support  to  the  extentf  of 
3,000  kroner  (£167)  should  instruct  10  pupils  gratis,  and  15 
at  a  maximum  rate  of  50  kroner  (£2  15s.) ;  for  other  schools 
receiving  a  smaller  sum  in  government  aid,  the  number 
of  pupils  required  to  be  taken  gratis  or  at  a  reduced  fee 
stands  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  thereof 

(/.)  That  an  tannual  statement  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Grovernment,  of  the  work  done  in  each  school-year. 

(gf.)  That  the  school  shall  be  subject  to  such  control  and 
regulations  as  the  Government  may  see  fit  to  impose. 
The  control  of  these  schools  is  exercised  by  the  Diocesan 
Education  Board  and  the  Inspector  whom  that  ^oard  appoints, 
and  by  a  special  inspection  instituted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  [and 
Educational]  Department.  As  in  the  case  of  the  public  schools  it 
is  this  latter  inspection  which  is  the  more  important.  The  person 
who  is  sent  down  by  Government  to  conduct  it,  is  present  at  the 
lessons  given,  but  does  not  criticise  methods  adopted.  His  duties 
are  simply  to  see  that  the  teaching  is  in  the  hands  of  fully  qualified 

EersoAs,  and  that  thus  real  value  is  obtained  for  the  puolic  money 
ere  spent.  Hence  the  chief  aim  of  the  Government  inspector 
is  to  prevent  these  private  schools,  which  often  have  to  struggle 
against  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  from  falling  a  prey  to  tne 
temptation  of  endeavouring  to  make  their  way  by  saving  money 
on  tne  teaching  sttift',  i.e.,  by  employing  inferior  teaching  power. 
Within  one  month  after  the  commencement  of  each  term,  the 

fovemors  of  a  private  school  must  hand  in  to  the  Diocesan 
Iducation  Board  a  return  (two  copies)  of  the  teachers,  male  and 
female,  on  the  staff,  with  the  number  of  hours  per  week  they 
have  to  teach,  the  curriculum  pursued  in  the  school,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  pupils  m  each  class  or  division.  The  full 
report  is  sent  direct  to  the  Ecclesiastical  (and  Educational) 
Department  in  Stockholm  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  It 
contains  information  on  the  following  points : — 

1.  The  educational  aim  of  the  scnool. 

2.  The  scheme  adopted  for  class  division ;  also  the  time 

considered  necessary  for  scholars  of  average  ability  to 
spend  in  each  class. 

3.  The  standard  of  acquirement  expected  from  a  boy  or 

girl  desiring  to  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the  school, 
also  which  class  is  to  be  considered  the  lowest  class 
of  the  actual  school  (without  including  the  preparatory 
classes),  or,  in  other  words,  which  of  the  divisions  in  the 
school,  with  reference  to  the  attainments,  &c.,  of  the 
scholars,  is  parallel  to  the  first  (or  lowest)  class  in  the 
boys'  public  secondary  schools. 
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4.  The  branches  of  instruction,  theoretical  and  practical,  in 

each  clliss,  and  also  the  nwnber  of  hours  per  week 
allotted  to  each  suWect;  how  fer  such  branches  arc 
obligatory  or  optional 

5.  The  course  of  study  during  the  year  in  each  separate 

branch  of  instruction. 

6.  The  time  allotted  to  teaching: 

(a)  The  division  of  the  year  into  terms. 

(ft)  The  number  of  weeks'  work  per  term. 

(c)  The  apportionment  of  hours  during  theciurent  term,* 
embracing  also  a  time  table  for  each  division  for  every- 
day of  the  week,  showing  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
whether  theoretical  or  practical,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  master  or  mistress  in  charge  of  the  class. 

7.  The  names  of  the  governors  of  the  school.     Furthermore 

the  name  or  names  of  those  who  take  the  initiative 
in  and  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  school. 

8.  The  teaching-staflF,  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of 

hours  per  week  each  member  has  been  employed  during 
the  current  or  just  concluded  term. 

9.  The  numbers  of  the  scholars  in  each  class  during  the 

past  three  years,  or  for  the  time  the  school  has  been 
open  if  not  yet  three  years. 

10.  The  amount  of  the  annual  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  in 

each  class.  Furthermore,  an  account  of  any  extra  fees 
that  may  have  been  charged  for  optional  subjects  if 
such  occur. 

11.  A  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  past 

school  year,  including  statements  of  the  salaries  drawn 
by  the  principal,  male  or  female,  and  by  each  member 
of  the  teaching  staff. 

12.  A   description  of    the    extent    and    character  of    the 

buildings  used  as  school  premises,  together  with  a 
certificate  from  the  district  board  of  health  as  to  their 
sanitary  condition. 

[In  view  of  the  desirability  of  local  authorities  placing  some 
suitable  premises  at  the  disposal  of  schools,  an  account  should 
be  addea  of  what  steps  hav#  been  taken  by  those  authorities 
for  putting  matters  into  effect.] 

13.  A  certificate  showing  the  qualifications  possessed  by  the 

principal,  male  or  female,  for  presiding  over  an  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  question. 

14.  Documents  to  prove  that  the  community  or  private 

donors  have  subscribed  to  the  support  of  the  school  for 
the  period  for  which  a  Government  grant  is  sought, 
and  that  the  amount  of  such  subscriptions  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  sura  desired  in  aid. 

15.  An  attestation  of  the  fact  that  a  school  doctor  has  been 
appointed. 

*  Or  the  term  just  concluded. 
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As  a  rule  this  report  is  subsequently  printed,  though  it  is 
not  obligatory  that  it  be  so.  In  case  it  is  thus  made  public, 
paragraphs  13, 14  and  15  are  omitted.  Furthermore,  statistics, 
which  remain  constant,  are  not  repeated  year  after  year; 
it  is  only  essential  that  all  the  points  above  given  shall  have 
been  sent  in  to  the  Department  at  least  once.  The  regulation 
requiring  this  return  is  a  new  one  and  has  not  yet  been  fully 
and  consistently  carried  out. 

A  private  school  that  prepares  pupils  for  the  examination 
for  the  "  leaving  certificate  '  can  obtain  Government  aid  on  the 
following  conditions : 

1.  That  such  new  educational  methods  be  put  in  practice 
as  may  eventually  be  appUed  in  the  pubUc  schools  if  they 
prove  successful,  and 

2.  That  they  fulfil  the  stipulations  enunciated  above  in 
regard  to  private  schools  in  general. 

Some  of  these  recognised  private  schools  have  characteristic 
features  of  their  own.  For  example,  to  take  one  particular 
school,  its  distinctive  marks  are : 

i.  The  obligation  upon  all  pupils  to  take  part  in  some 
form  of  physical  exercise. 

ii.  The  education  of  boys  and  girls  together  throughout 
the  school  course. 

iii.  A  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  curriculum  in  each 
class. 

iv.  The  application  of  the  so-called  "  Imitative  Method " 
in  modern  language  teaching. 
In    the  case    of  another  pnvate  school    the   characteristic 
features  are: 

i.  The  employment  of  Latin  as  the  basis  of  language 
teaching. 

ii.  A  not  inconsiderable  reduction  of  the  number  ol 
hours  of  instruction  as  compared  with  the  public  schools. 

iii.  The  introduction  of  manual  training  and   Sloyd   in 
seven  of  the  classes. 
.   Again,  there  is  a  third  private  school  (at  Upsala)  which  is  a 
boaming-school.     It  is  intended  for  youths  of  poor  circiunstances 
who  are  destined  for  the  Church. 

The  first  of  the  above  three  private  schools  receives  an  annual 
grant  of  8,000  kroner  (£444)  from  Government,  each  of  the  other 
two  6,000  kroner  (£338) ;  all  three  have  the  advantage  that  their 
teachers  can  count  their  yetirs  of  service  (see  above).  At  these 
three  schools,  and  at  three  private  girls'  schools,  receiving  each 
3,000  kroner  (£165)  in  annual  Government  grant,  and  m  one 
other  boys'  school,  the  examination  for  the  "  Leaving  Certificate  " 
is  held. 

Special  coaching  (or  cramming)  classes  for  the  examination  for 
the  "  Leaving  Certificate "  exist  apart  from  the  regular  school- 
system  ;  they  are  organised  for  pupils  who  have  been  dismissed 
for  some  reason  or  other  from  the  public  secondary  schools' and 
for  those  who  imagine  they  can  arrive  at  their  goal  more  quickly 
by  this  means.      The  raetho4s  adopted  are  necessarily  only 
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directed  towards  instilling  facts  for  examination  piii-poses.  Such 
institutions  do  not  receive  any  grant  from  Government,  nor 
are  they  subjected  to  any  sort  of  control  or  inspection.  The 
pupils  prepared  by  them  can  offer  themselves  for  the  examina- 
tion as  "privately  prepared  students"  at  such  of  the  public 
schools  as  the  Education  Department  may  appoint. 

A  short  time  ago  a  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  an 
Englishman,  Mr.  William  Olsson,  which  deserves  special  notice, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  boarding-school  open  to  the  general 
public  {i.e.,  for  pupils  who  are  not  intending  to  go  into  the 
Church).  It  is  situated  in  the  country  (in  the  province  of 
Vftrmland)  and  numbers  among  its  pupils  both  English  and 
Swedish  boys.  The  purpose  in  view  is  the  acquirement  by  the 
pupils  of  each  other's  Mother  Tongue ;  at  meal-tunes  and  in  class 
the  two  languages  are  used  akemately.  Only  when  English, 
Swedish  and  History  are  taught,  are  the  pupils  divided  according 
to  their  nationality.  An  Englishman  has  chaise  of  the  English 
teaching,  a  German  teaches  G^nnan,  while  Swedes  have  the 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  in  charge.  Shorthand,  book- 
keeping, and  Sloyd  are  obligatory  subjects. 

The  main  point  with  regard  to  the  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls, 
is  that  the  education  given  in  them  is  decidedly  hterary;  but  the 
dead  languages  are  not  taught  in  them.  Some  schools,  however, 
where  the  pupils  may  take  the  examination  for  the  "leaving 
certificate,"  are  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In  some  schools  the 
language  instruction  is  based  on  French,in  someon  German.  These 
schools,  being  private  schools,  are  not  boimd  by  any  special  code, 
and  have  no  common  curriculum.  One  of  them  receives  an 
allowance  from  Government,  viz.  the  Model  School  at  Stockholm; 
and  upon  this  the  rest  of  the  schools  are  more  or  less  modelled. 
The  curriculum  of  this  Model  School  deserves  a  place  here. 


Branches 

of 

Instruction. 

Classea. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Relis^ons  Instruction    - 

Mother  Tongue     - 

(Geography    - 

History 

German 

English 

French 

Mathematics 

Natural  History  - 

2 
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2 
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6 
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2 
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2 
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2 
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♦3 
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t3i 

3 

2 

4 

3 
•2 
•2 

5 

t4 
•   4 

*  Optional.  f  One  hour  geometry,  optional. 

There  is  a  special  college  at  Stockholm  for  the  training  of  female 
secondary  teachers.  There  are  also  private  secondary  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  mixed,  but  they  are  not  very  common ; 
whereas,  in  the  primary  schools,  especially  in  the  country,  both 
sexes  are  usually  taught  together. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  clear  that  private  schools 
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in  Sweden  derive  great  advantage  from  coming  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Grovernment,  while  any  direct  disadvantages  of  such 
control  hardly  exist.  Hence  private  schools  in  general,  from 
whatever  cause  they  sprmg  up,  endeavour  as  soon  as  possible  to 
qualify  for  the  grants  set  apart  by  the  Government  for  the 
encouragement  of  such  enterprises. 

Technical  schools,  training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers, 
agricultural  schools,  peasant  high  schools,  etc.,  must  be  classed  as 
"  special "  schools,  and  are  omitted  here.  The  large  class  of 
technical  evening  schools  come  directly  above  the  board  schools. 
They  receive  support  from  the  State,  and  are,  moreover,  main- 
tained by  the  towns  in  which  they  are  established.  Even  very 
small  towns  are  provided  with  schools  of  this  class. 

Among  the  numerous  'reforms  of  organisation  earnestly 
demanded  is  the  lengthening  of  the  school  terms  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  concluding  class  to  follow  Class  V.  in  the  modem 
course ;  this  new  class  is  intended  for  all  those  w^ho  wish  to 
enjoy  instruction  at  the  public  secondary  schools  without  being 
forced  to  undergo  the  final  "leaving  examination."  It  is  also 
desired  by  many  persons  that  the  study  of  Latin  could  be  post- 
poned till  Class  V  I. — 1 .  The  wish  of  others  is  that  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  secondary  schools  should  be  reorganised  so  as  to 
follow  immediately  after  that  of  the  primary  schools;  the  friends 
of  Latin,  however,  object  strongly  to  this  reform,  unless  grammar 
schools  are  provided  in  which  the  study  of  Latin  would  continue 
to  form  the  foundation  for  other  languages. 

Otto  Gallandei*. 

HiidiksvcUlj  Sweden, 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN   THE  GRAND  DUCHY 

OF  FINLAND. 

By  thk  Bakon  Doctor  Y,  K.  Yrjo-Koskineh. 

Prhtc^xU  (/  the  Training  CoUege  in  JyvtakyUr, 


ANALYSIS. 


I. — ^Thb  Early  History  op  the  Pboplb's  Schools. 

1.  The  begmndng  of  popular  •education  in  Fml«iid. 
2«  Circulaiing  schools. 

3.  Developments  in  1856. 

4.  Uno  P^gnaeus  begins  hi«  work. 

5.  The  origin  of  the  present  regulations  of  the  people's  schools. 

6.  ThQ  e8tablishmen<t  of  training  colleges  for  primary  teachers. 

7.  The  progress  of  t«he  Bocird  Schools  during  tbe  last  decade. 

n. — ^Teib  Primary  School  in  Finland  as  Now  Exxstinq. 

1.  General  outlines. 

2.  The  lower  elementary  adhool  in  country  districts. 

3.  The  infant  aohool. 

4.  The  Bohool  year  and  the  working  houirs  of  the  school. 

5.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  the  Higher  Board  School,     (a) 

General.  (6)  Religion,  (c)  Motlher  tongue,  (d)  Arithmetic 
and  Geometry.  (e)  Geography.  (/)  History.  (^)  Natural 
science.  (A)  Manual  work.  (t)  Gymnastios.  Singing  and 
Technical  Subjects. 

6.  Plan  of  instruction  in  schools  with  only  one  teacher. 

7.  The  Central  Authority  for  the  schools. 

8.  The  position  and  salary  of  the  teachers. 

9.  The  cost  of  the  schools. 

in.    Thb  Training  of  Tbachbrs. 

1.  Conditions  of  admission  to  training  college?. 

2.  Details  of  the  eztrance  examination. 

3.  TKe  course  of  the  training  colleges. 

4.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  different  subjects. 

5.  The  jMtwtical  training. 
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I.— THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF   THE   PEOPLE'S  SCHOOLS. 

1.    The  Bbginning  of  Popular  Education  in  Finland. 

The  desire  for  popular  education,  stimulated  all  over  Northern  Europe 
bv  the  Reformation,  gradually  gained  ground  in  Finland,  as  in  neigh- 
bouring countries.  The  explanation  of  Christian  truths,  and  the  spread- 
ing of  the  knowledge  of  reading  among  the  people,  were  from  ita  begin- 
ning considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  although  some 
time  passed  before  any  notable  effort*  were  madie  to  educate  the  people 
iu  a  systematic  wsay.  Not  until  tlie  close  of  the  seveiiiteemth  century 
did  two  bishops  of  Abo,  Gezelius,  the  elder,  and  Gezelius,  the  younger, 
turn  their  special  attention  to  this  question,  but  to  their  work  and  to  that 
of  other  churchmen  in  later  times  we  can  trace  the  general  knowledge 
of  reading  whioh  gradually  became  diffused  throughout  the  Finnish 
people. 

With  a  few  exoeptioiis,  however,  there  were  for  a  long  time  no  special 
elementary  sohools  for  this  purpose.  It  was  left  to  the  parents  to  im- 
part to  the  children  the  first  elements  of  education,  and  by  yearly 
exajninations  and  otherwise  the  clergy  sought  to  secure  the  efficient 
discharge  of  this  parental  duty.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  sacristan  to 
co-operate  in  the  teac^hing  of  ohildlren.  On:  this  foundation  of  earlier 
teaching  was  based  the  instruction  given  to  children  of  14  or  15  years  of 
age  in  the  classes  for  confirmatioii.  These  olaaiKs  aimed  at  explaining 
to  the  young  tho  truths  of  religion.  This  slender  portion  of  popular 
education  wa»  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  sufficient. 

2.      CiROULATINO  ScHOOLft. 

It  will  l>e  readily  understood,  however,  that  the  means  above  men- 
tioned  failed  to  accomplish  even  this  modest  aim.  In  eaoh  parish  it 
became  obviouely  necessary  to  procure  the  services  of  teaohers  qualified 
to  teach  reading,  and  thu«  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  one 
school  after  another  aroee  in  Which  children  could  obtain  primary 
education.  The  scanty  population  and  the  poor  circumstances  of  our 
oountry  neoeasitated  the  circulation  of  mo€rt>  of  these  schools  from  one 
place  to  another.  They  only  stopped  at  each  place  for  a  few  weeks. 
Therefore  they  were  called  circulating  schools.* 

The    plan    of  instruction     at,    these    schools    was    naturally    in 

^ — ■  '  ^ — — — • ■ » 

•  Cp.  Article  on  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  (historical  introduction),  in 
Vol.  2,  SpeciiJ  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  C— SW3. 

139«.  ^  3a2 
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accordance  with  the  idea«  of  the  time.  For  a  long  time 
the  curriculum  was  confined  to  religious  knowledge  and  read- 
ing. The  arrangements  were  also  very  primitive,  the  teachers 
being  often  very  old  and  unfit  for  any  other  work.  On  that 
account  the  instruction  given  by  these  schools  was  inferior  and  the 
results  unsatisfactory.  As  a  rule  there  were  no  special  school  build- 
ings, but  the  classes  were  held  in  a  vacant  room  in  some  conveniently 
situated  cottage.  But  schools  even  of  this  modest  and  temporary 
kind  were  not  to  be  found  in  every  parish,  and  their  provision  was  almost 
everywhere  insufficient. 

3.    The  Session  of  the  Senate  of  Finland,  March  27th,  18r>6. 

Such  was  the  situation  towards  the  middle  of  this  century.  It  began, 
however,  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  required  incftruction  in  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  religious 
knowledge  and  reading.  Many  persons,  even  then,  recognised  the  in- 
feriority of  the  schools.  The  beginning  of  a  new  period  had  been 
reached,  but  there  was  still  missing  the  indispensable  man  who  could 
bring  a  new  system  into  bedng. 

At  this  time  a  new  reign  began  in  Russia  and  in  Finland.  Alexander 
II.  ascended  the  -throne,  and  visited  Helsingfors  in  the  very  first  year  of 
his  reign.  On  March  27th,  1856,  he  presided  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Senate,  stating  his  august  opinion  on  several  questions  concerning  the 
development  of  our  country.  Thus,  among  other  things,  he  charged  the 
Senate  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  facilitating  the  establishment  of  public 
elementary  schools  for  the  country  parishes :  — 

"Le  Senat  est  autoris6  .  .  .  3)  de  presenter  un  pro  jet  sur  la 
maniere  de  faciHter  aux  commxmee  des  oampagnes  I'orgaaisation 
d'^ooles  616mentaires  et  rurales  pour  rinstruotion.  du  peuple." 

These  words  laid  the  foundation  for  public  elementary  education  in 
Finiahd. 

4.    Uno  (Jygnaeus  Begins  His  Work. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,  the  Senate  of 
Finland  decided  to  obtain  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  three  Chapters 
then  existing.  Their  proposals  were  afterwards  published,  and  all  per- 
sons interested  in  popular  education  were  then  invited  to  express  an 
opinioai  upon  the  whole  matter  within  a  stated  time.  The  most  im- 
portant and  fruitful  of  all  the  proposals  thus  received  was  that  of  the 
inspector  for  St.  Mary's  Finnish  Congregational  School  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  Rev.  Uno  Cygnaeus.  * 

This  man,  who  has  justly  been  called  the  "Father  of  the  Finnish 
people's  school,"  was  bom  in  Tavastehus,  1810,  of  Finnish  parents. 
After  tihe  completion  of  his  studies  he  took  holy  orders,  and  weot,  ia 
1839,  to  the  Russian  colony  in  the  north-west  of  North  America,  aa 
minister  to  the  Lutheran  congregation  there.  After  living  there  for 
five  years  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  PestaJozzi-Frobel  theory  of  education.  It  was  there  that  he  framed 
the  proposals  above  referred  toj  and  this  formed  a  uiming-point  in 
Ms  life,  ' 
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In  the  year  1858  Cygnfteus  waa  called  upon  to  organise  a  system  of 
popular  fichools  for  Finland.  His  first  task  was  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  existing  system  of  popular  education  in  Finland,  and  after  accom- 
plishing this  he  set  out  on  his  remarkaible  journey  through  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  On  his  travels  he  met,  amongst 
others,  A.  Diesterweg,  who  was  then,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  man 
in  ail  Germajiy  connected  with  popular  education,  and  who  undoubtedly 
exercised  considerable  influence  upon  Cygnaeus.  But  it  was  in  Switzer- 
land that  he  found  the  best  model  of  what  he  was  seeking,  and  he  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  Volkschule  or  Primary  School  at  Vettingen, 
in  the  Canton  of  Aargau,  andl  especially  with  the  training  college  for 
primary  teachers. 

After  his  return,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Senate  of  Finland, 
Cygnaeus  commenced  to  work  out  a  scheme  for  the  organisation  of 
popular  schools  in  our  country.  This  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1860,  and  shortly  afterwards  Cygnaeus  waa  nominated  chief 
inspector  of  the  primary  schools  in  Finland. 

5.    The  Orioin  of  the  Present  Regulations  of  our  Popular 

Schools. 

After  Cygnaeus  had  submitted  his  proposals  to  the  Senate,  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  them.  Their 
consultations  resulted  in  a  definite  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
popular  schools,  and  also  in  a  scheme  of  r^ulations  and  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  training  colleges  for  primary  school  teachers. 

The  proposals  of  the  committee  differed  in  many  points  from  those 
of  Cygnaeus,  the  following  differences  being  especially  notable ;  — Cyg- 
naeus had  held  that  there  should  be  only  one  primary  school  in  the 
lower  standards,  in  which  all  children,  irrespective  of  social  position, 
should  receive  their  elementary  education.  The  committee,  however, 
considered  this  to  be  merely  an  abstract  theory,  impossible  of  realisa- 
tion in  practice. 

To  include  the  teaching  of  manual  work  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
primary  school  was  also  one  of  Cygnaeus'  favourite  ideas.  Frobel's 
education,  "  To  learn  through  work,"  had  from  the  first  pleased  him, 
and  the  thought  suggested  itself  to  him  to  extend  this  idea  from  the 
"  Kindergarten  "  to  the  primary  school.  The  committee  had  no  actual 
objection  to  this,  but  as  thgy  conceived  the  importance  of  the  manual 
portion  of  the  curriculum  to  consist  mainly  in  its  practical  utilitarian 
character,  they  differed  considerably  from  the  purely  pedagogical  point 
of  view  of  Cygnaeus. 

There  was,  however,  another  pofnt  in  which  a  much  greater  difference 
of  opinion  arose  between  Cygnaeus  and  the  committee :  namely,  the 
Improvement  of  children's  education  at  home.  This,  he  felt,  wa«  of  th^ 
very  greatest  importance  for  the  mental  as  well  a«i  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  nation.  Cygnaeus'  idea  was  that  it  should  be  one 
of  the  chief  duties  of  the  women  teachers  to  bring  about  this  improve- 
ment. To  prepare  them  for  this  task,  he  suggested  the  foundation  of 
so-called  "crkhes,"  "kindergartens,"  in  connection  with  each  train- 
ing college  for  women  teachers,  in  order  that  the  students  mij^ht  thud 


have  an  opportunity  for  devoting  their  attention  to  the  bringing  up  of 
8inail  children.  With  the  same  object  he  held  that  such  creches  ought 
also  to  be  established  in  connection  with  girls'  primary  schools.  Against 
this,  however,  the  committee  raised  the  objection  that  when  once  the 
primary  school  had  raised  the  standard  of  general  education,  and  had 
elevated  public  sentiment,  it  would  naturally  exercise  a  good  influence 
on  the  children's  homes ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  mechanical  exerci^ 
in  the  bringing  up  and  nurture  of  children  would  certainly  awake  aver- 
sion. 

The  whole  scheme  was  at  length  decided  upon  by  the  Senate  of  Fin- 
land and  by  the  Emperor,  the  result  being  very  largely  in  favour  of 
(Vgnaeus'  plans,  and  the  outcome  was  the  first  Primary  Education  Act, 
of  May  1 1th,  1866.  The  actual  form  and  wording  of  the  Act  were,  it  is 
true,  the  work  of  the  committee,  but  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  which 
it  was  the  outcome  were  those  of  Uno  Cygnaeus. 

G.    The  Ehtablishment  of  Training  Colleges  for  Teachers  in 

Primary  Schools. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Finnish  primary  schools  waa  to  obtain  capable  teaohers.  In  1863 
a  temporary  Finnish  training  college  for  men  and  women  was  founded 
in  Jyvoeskyloe  at  tlie  nortJh  end  of  Lake  Paijanne.  Cygnaeus  was 
appointed  principal  of  this  training  college,  as  well  as  chief  inspector 
of  schools.  In  addition,  several  other  masters  and  lady  teadiers  in- 
terested in  the  scheme  were  selected  to  give  instruction  in  the  training 
college.  Many  of  these  had  previously  visited  Switzerland,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  preparing  themselves  for  their 
future  calling. 

After  the  new  primary  school  regulations  had  been  made  statutory, 
the  training  college  at  Jyvoeskyloe  waa  permanently  established ;  it  re- 
mained for  ne^arly  twenty  years  the  only  Finnish  training  college  in  our 
country.  The  second  Finnish  training  college  for  men  and  women  was 
established  in  1880,  at  Sortavala,  in  the  east  of  Finland,  and  16  years 
later,  in  1896,  two  other  Finnish  training  colleges  were  founded,  one  in 
Brahestad,  in  tJie  north,  for  women,  and  the  other  in  Rauma,  in  the 
souitih-west  of  Finland,  for  men.  In  1871  there  was  also  started  a 
Swedish  training  college,  for  women,  in  Ekenas;  and  in  1873  one  for 
men  in  New  Karleby. 

7.    The  Progress  of  the  Board  School  System  during  the  last 

Decades. 

During  all  this  pcsriod  the  number  of  board  eohooLi  was  constantly 
increasing.  In  the  school  year  1865-66  there  were  only  twenty  board 
schools  in  the  country,  and  the  towns  were  still  without  any.  Ten 
years  later,  however,  most  of  the  towns  possessed  one  board  school,  anil 
in  the  country  districts  there  were  as  many  as  285.  At  this  time 
there  were  180  teachers  and  6,783  pupils  in  the  towns.  In  tlie  country 
the  corresponding  numbera  were  294  and  11,421.     The  progress  made 
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by  the  country  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  rapid ;  but,  considering  that 
the  organisation  was  entirely  voluntary,  it  ia  certainly  noteworthy. 

During  the  following,  years  the  interest  in  board  schools  steadily  in- 
creased. In  1885-86  there  were  in  the  country  667  schools  with  683 
teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  had  also  increased  to  27,305.  It  is, 
however,  only  in  the  present  decade  that  the  system  has  become  popular 
in  the  fullest  sense.  Higher  board  schools  have  been  established  every^ 
where,  and  many  of  the  parishes  now  possess  more  than  one.  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  parishes  without  a  school  at  all  has  steadily 
decreased,  so  that  of  the  total  number  of  479  parishes  in  Finland,  hardly 
twenty  at  the  present  time  axe  without  any  school.  The  total  number 
of  bocurd  schools  in  the  oouniry  parishea  wajs,  in  1895-96,  1,273,  with 
1,396  teacihera  asid  56,956  pupik. 

But  in  spite  of  this  progress  there  still  remained  in  1895-96  139,745 
children  in  Finland  between  the  ages  of  9  and  13  who  did  not  attend 
any  public  school.  Thi;*  was  due  to  several  causes;  principally  to  a 
certain  indifference  shown  by  parents  to  the  value  of  education,  partly 
to  poverty,  and,  dn  some  instances,  to  a  want  of  schools,  or  to  tiheir 
inconvenient  situation.  Consequently  the  idea  has  gradually  gained 
ground  that  voluntary  or  permissive  education  does  no«t  and  cannot 
reach  the  required  goal  of  universality,  and,  therefore,  that  attendance 
at  a  public  primary  school  must  be  made  universally  compulsory.  As 
varioi»  oarcumstanoes  do  not,  at  present,  allow  of  tihis  reform,  a  com- 
promise was  arrived  at  last  spring,  under  an  Act  passed  by  \he  Diet,  sup- 
plying the  greatest  deficiencies,  and  thus  meeting  the  worst  of  the  needs. 
On  the  proposition  of  the  Emperor  Grand  Duke,  the  Diet  decided  to 
divide  the  country  into  school  districts,  in  which  schools  were  to  be 
established  in  such  a  way  that  the  distance  from  home  to  school  should 
not  exceed  five  kilom^ee  for  any  of  the  pupils.  At  tlhe  same  time  it 
was  decided  that  in  each  district  a  board  school  should  be  founded  as 
soon  as  there  were  30  children  of  a  fixed  age  to  attend  it.  These  de- 
cisions will  bring  about  a  complete  change  in  popular  education  in  Fin^ 
land.  By  its  means  permissive  elementary  education  in  the  country 
will,  in  time,  be  replaced  by  a  system  of  more  universal  application. 


11.    THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  IN  FINLAND,  AS  NOW  EXISTING. 

1.    Genebal  Outunes. 

The  course  of  a  complete  Finnish  primary  school  is  intended  to  cover 
•SIX  years.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which,  lasting  two 
years,  is  to  be  passed  in  the  lower  school ;  the  second,  lasting  four  years, 
in  the  upper  school.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  first,  or  lowest. 
Glass  of  the  lower  sdhool,  a  child  must  be  seven  years  old,  and  conse- 
quently the  Children  are  as  a  rule  13  years  old  when  leaving  the  school. 

These  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  schools  in  towns.  In  th^  country, 
however,  only  the  tipper  school  exists.    In  these,  just  as  in  the  upper 
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portion  of  the  town  schools^  the  course  of  instmcikm  lasts  Tour  yttuv. 
The  children  are  admitted  to  the  school  on  reaching  the  ninth  jear,  and 
leare  m  a  rule  as  soon  as  thej  are  13. 

But  while  no  previous  elementary  education  is  required  for  admittance 
into  the  lower  board  school  of  the  towns,  CTerj  child  wishing  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  lowest  form  of  the  country  primary  school,  i.c^  at  nine 
years  old,  must  be  aUe  to  read  fluently,  and  possess  as  much  religious 
knowledge  as  can  be  acquired  at  home  or  in  any  infant  sehooL 

2.    The  Jjovtek  Elementary  School  in  Country  Districts. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  there  are  no  regularly  established  lotrer 
board  schools  in  the  country  districts;  but  the  ecclesiastical  law  in 
force,  as  well  as  the  regulations  for  public  primary  sdiools,  stipulate 
that  the  first  instruction  in  reading  and  understanding  the  mother 
tongue,  and  in  the  elements  of  religious  knowledge,  are  to  be  gained 
principally  at  home.  This  was  always  the  practice  in  former  times, 
and  in  theory  it  is  supposed  to  be  so  still. 

But  experience  shows  that  the  homes  often  fall  short  of  their  duty  in 
thi.s  respect.  This  state  of  things  has  caused  the  issuing  of  a  regulation, 
according  to  which  the  parishes  have  to  make  good  the  defidenciea  in 
home  education  by  providing  sufficient  elementary  school  accommoda- 
tion for  the  children,  either  at  regular  or  at  circulating  schools.  Both 
the  Ecclesiastical  Law  and  the  Primary  Education  Regulations  contain 
clauses  to  this  effect,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  our  present  circulating 
schools  are  founded. 

This  circulating  school  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  in  the  country  districts 
corresponding  to  the  lower  board  school  of  the  town.  But  while,  on  t  he 
one  hand,  the  board  schools  in  towns,  and  the  higher  board  schools  in 
the  country,  have  always  been  Municipal  institutions,  the  circulating 
school  is  entirely  an  Ecclesiastical  institution,  and  consequently  outside 
the  specific  limits  of  the  board  school  system.  But  the  board  school 
regulations  have  considerably  extended  the  former  plan  of  instruction 
of  the  circulating  schools,  and  in  these  the  children  are  now  taught,  not 
only  religion  and  reading,  but  also  arithmetic  and  singing. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  these  schools  in  other  respecta 
also.  Some  private  training  institutes  for  teachers  of  circulating  schools 
have  been  opened,  and,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  circulating 
schools  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  in  the  same  place,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  school  has  been  diminished,  while  the  number  of  the 
schools  has  been  increased.  It  should  be  added  that  a  considerable  move- 
ment is  now  perceptible,  which'  aims  at  raising  the  level  of  the  circu- 
lating school  without  altering  a/ts  eoolesiastioal  character,  in  order  to 
make  it  an  educationally  suitable  foundation  for  the  work  of  the  higher 
board  school 

3.    The  Infant  School.     ^ 

The  board  school  regulation  now  in  force  contains  the  following 
stipulatdon  concerning  the  country  board  school :  — "  If  it  is  found  that 
the  pupils  of  the  higher  board  school  cannoit  leave  their  homes  without 
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gerious  incanvenience  during  tdie  pressing  time  of  work  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  they  are  allowed  to  withdraw  from  school  lor  those  periods ; 
and  in  place  of  the  board  school  an  infant  school  must  be  opened  espe- 
cially for  children  intending  to  apply  for  entrance  into  the  board  school 
in  the  following  autumn.'' 

The  autumn  term  of  the  country  higher  bo«u:d  school  begins  generally 
on  August  20th ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  reguHations  just  quoted,  the 
classes  do  not  all  commence  work  at  the  same  time,  the  first  weeks 
(generally  up  to  the  end  of  September)  being  devoted  in  most  parts 
of  Finland  to  the  rudiments  of  education.  At  the  end  of  the  spring 
term,  however,  this  rudimentary  instruction  is  now  becoming  more  and 
more  rare,  though  it  is  still  permitted  by  the  board  school  regulations. 

The  infant  school,  as  the  board  school  is  oalled  during  this  period  in 
which  the  first  rudimentary  instruction  is  given,  is  at  best  frequented 
only  by  children  preparing  for  the  lowest  class  of  the  board  school  proper. 
In  these  cases  the  examination  for  admittance  to  the  lowest  class  of  the 
board  school  must  be  passed  on  the  opening  day,  usually  the  20th 
of  August,  and  the  instruction  of  this  division  lasts  about  six  weeks 
at  most. 

But  the  infant  school  nowadays  usually  serves  as  a  kind  of  substitute 
for  the  lower  board  school  in  the  country.  Children  in  very  different 
stages  of  knowledge  apply  for  admission,  from  beginners  in  their  first 
alphabetical  stage,  to  those  who  are  old  enough  and  sometimes  also 
advanced  enough  in  elementary  education  to  be  received  into  the  board 
school.  These  widely  differing  standards  are  generally  formed  into  two 
divisions.  The  higher  one  consists  of  those  children  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  received  into  the  lowest  class  of  the  board  school  by  the 
autumn,  at  the  cloee  of  the  infant  school  course ;  while  the  lower  divi- 
sion includes  the  rest  of  the  children. 

At  a  school  of  this  type  the  pupils  are  principally  taught  reading, 
together  with  Scripture-history,  arithmetic,  geography,  writing,  and 
singing.  The  programme  of  the  infant  school  is,  to  put  it 
briefly,  to  improve  their  reading,  to  give  elementary  know- 
ledge of  Scripture-history,  to  teach  the  children  to  use  the 
numbers  from  1  to  100,  to  describe  their  native  place,  thus 
preparing  them  for  future  inatruction  in  geography,  and  to 
teach  them  writing  and  singing.  It  aims  at  giving  the  first 
division  of  the  board  school,  or  to  the  children  intending  to  join  the  first 
division,  such  an  education  and  such  ineight  into  school  discipline  as 
will  enable  them  to  follow  the  instruction  without  much  difficulty,  when 
all  the  forms  commence  their  regular  work,  which  is,  at  latest,  in  the 
beginning  of  October. 

4.    The  School  Yeab  and  the  Working  Hours  of  the  Board 

School  in  Finland. 

The  school  year  of  the  board  schools  in  towns  begins  generally  on 
the  first  week-day  of  September,  and  lastA  at  least  thirty-two  weeks ; 
it  ends  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  May  or  at  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
Christmas  holidays — ^two  or  three  weeks  in  all — divide  the  school  year 
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into  two  terms.  In  the  lower  board  school  the  instruction  la«t«  four 
hours  a  day ;  in  the  higher,  five  to  six  hours. 

The  school  year  of  the  higher  board  school  in  the  country  b^ins 
at  latest  on  the  first  week-day  of  October,  when  all  the  forms  must  be 
present.  The  harvest  being  then  already  gathered  and  the  outdoor 
work  nearly  finished,  the  pupils  of  the  higher  forms  are  free  to  com- 
mence school.  The  board  school  breaks  up  a  few  days  before  Chricft- 
mas,  openii^  again  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  continuing  till 
the  end  of  May  or  to  the  beginning  of  June.  The  board*  school  regulation 
does  not  contain  any  distinct  rules  concerning  the  conclusion  of  the 
school  year ;  it  only  stipula^tee  that  tihe  sohool  is  to  be  carried  on  for 
thirty-six  weeks  in  the  year,  of  which  time  six  weeks  at  most  may  be 
devoted  to  the  infant  school. 

The  number  of  the  hours  of  study  varies  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  a 
week,  to  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  six  working  days.  The  Euro- 
pean custom,  according  to  which  the  teaoher  is  quite  free  from  school 
work  on  one  day  in  each  week,  besides  Sunday,  is  almost  unknown 
in  Finland. 

The  work  begins  either  at  eight  o'clock,  at  half-past  eight,  or  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  a  prayer,  lessons  go  on  for  fifty 
minutes.  Then  follows  a  break  of  ten  minutes  in  tihe  playgroimd,  after 
which  lesson*  are  resumed  for  another  fifty  minutes.  Witlh  similar 
breaks  work  goes  on  for  three  hours.  Then  follows  the  dinner  time, 
lasting  sometimes  only  half-an-hour,  sometimes  one  hour  or  more; 
tihis  varies  in  the  different  schools  The  work  begins  again  ten  minutes 
after  the  hour,  and  goes  on,  in  the  same  way  as  before  the  dinner,  for 
two  hours.  At  two  or  iStnee  o'clock  school  generally  breaks  up. for  the 
day. 

5.    The  Programme  of  Instruction  in  the  Higher  Board  School. 

(a.)  In  General, 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  board  schools  are  determined  by 
regulation  and  by  practice.  The  first  place  is  given  to  religion,  which 
is  compulsory  in  all  board  schools.  Other  compulsory  subjects  fu^e  the 
mother-tongue,  arithmetic,  geometry,  geography,  general  history, 
history  of  the  native  country,  natural  science,  singing,  drawing,  and 
manual  work. 

The  board  sohool  regulation,  entunerating  all  those  subjects,  allows 
the  guarantors  of  a  school  to  include  also  other  useful  branches  of  know- 
ledge in  the  plan  of  instruction.  But  practice  has  so  limited  this 
privilege  that  there  are  hardly  any  other  subjects  taught  in  the  board 
school  besides  the  above  mentioned,  except  hygiene,  which  is  generally 
given  in  connection  with  natural  science.  Practical  subjects,  such  as 
farming,  house-keeping,  cookery,  etc.,  do  not  belong  to  the  plan  of 
instruction,  but  are  taken  up  in  some  degree  at  the  so-called  finishing 
schools. 

(6.)  Religion. 
In  the  towns,  Scripture  history  is  taught  even  in  the  lower  board 
school,  some  hours  or  some  half-hours  a  week  being  devoted  to  this 
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subject  in  both  the  claases.  In  these  claflseB,  however,  r^igious  insta'uc- 
tion  is  given  without  the  add  of  manuals,  the  oouirse  containing  selected 
stories  from  the  Old  and  from  the  New  Testaments.  In  the  lowest  class 
of  the  hig'hcr  board  school  regular  instruction  in  Scripture  historj 
begins,  and  the  w^hole  course  is  gone  through  in  two  years,  four  hours 
a  week  being  given  to  religious  teaching.  In  the  time-table  of  the 
third  and  of  tihe  fourth  cksses,  two  houire  &  week  cure  generally  given 
to  the  repetition  of  this  cnibject  and  to  Bible  reading.  During  the 
remaining  two  hours  a  week,  Lut^her's  Catechism,  with,  comments, 
approved  by  the  Ohuroh  of  Finland,  is  taught  in  its  entirety  in  the 
two  higher  forms. 

In  the  lower  forms  of  the  higher  board  sohool  in.  towns  the  Catechism 
is  not  generally  taught  as  a  separate  subject. 

The  programme  of  the  country  board  ebhool  very  often  contains  five 
hours  a  week  of  religious  teaching.  Of  these  lessons,  three  are  devoted 
to  Scripture  'history  and  two  to  Catechism  in  all  the  classes.  Under  the 
circumstances  lessons  begin  wiith  religion  on  four  days  a  week,  and  the 
la^  lesson  on  every  Saturday  is  always  devoted  to  this  subject 

In  the  country  board  school  Scripture  history  is  taught  in  its  entirety 
during  the  first  two  years,  the  following  years  'being  devoted  to  the 
repetition  of  it  and  to  Bible  reading.  The  Catechism  is  generally 
taught  from  the  lowest  class  upwards,  at  least  in  schools  with  only  one 
teacher. 

(c.)  The  Mother-tongue, 

In  the  lowei*  board  school  in  the  towns,  instruction  in  the  mother- 
tongue  aims  only  at  giving  rudimentary  education  in  reading  and  in 
writing ;  some  <hours  a  week  are  often  given  also  to  objectrlessons  in 
order  to  develop  the  observation  of  the  pupils  and  their  power  of 
expressing  themselves. 

In  the  higher  board  school  in  towns,  and  also  in  the  country,  the 
mother-tongue  is  taught  for  eight  hours  a  week  in  both  the  lower  classes, 
and  for  six  hours  a  week  in  the  higher  classes,  including  the  writing 
lessons.  Reading  and  writing  claim,  of  course,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
school  time.  The  former  is  learnt  by  reading  appropriate  books;  in 
writing  are  included  both  caligraphy  and  orthography,  and  in  the  higher 
forms  composition  and  book-keeping.  As  the  Finnish  language  is  spelt 
quite  phonetically,  orthography  is  easily  learnt  in  Finnish  schools.  The 
teaching  of  grammar,  which  is  begun  as  early  as  the  lowest  or  the 
second  classes,  requires,  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  even  the  most 
general  outlines  of  it,  at  least  one  lesson  a  week  in  the  third  and  the 
fourth  classes. 

{d.)  Arithmetic  and  Geometry, 

The  lower  board  sohool  has  to  teach,  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic, 
that  is  to  say,  addition  and  subtraction,  and,  so  far  as  time  allows,  all 
the  four  rule^  of  arithimotic,  dealing  witlh  numbers  up  to  100.  The 
infant  school  in  tlie  country  has  tlie  same  object  in  view,  and  teaches 
the  children,  without  much  difficulty,  addition  and  subtraotioii,  dealing 
with  numbers  up  to  20.     More  can,  of  coursei  be  accomplished  in  cases 
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where  the  circulating  school  ha6  laid  a  foundation  for  the  board  school 
work.  The  foundation  is  thus  already  laid  before  the  children  are 
received  into  the  infant  school,  and  the  latter. is  then  able  to  take  up 
the  work  where  the  circulating  school  has  left  off. 

In  the  two  lower  forms  of  the  higher  board  school  the  pupils  are 
taught  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  with  whole  numbers.  The  measures 
of  capacity,  linear  measures,  weights,  and  the  value  of  Finnish  money 
are  also  now  explained  to  the  children.  As  the  weights  and  measures 
of  Finland  are  founded  upon  the  metric  system,  they  are  easily  taught 
even  in  the  lower  classes.  The  curriculum  of  the  third  and  the  fourth 
classes  includes  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  single  and  double  rule  c»f 
three,  and  calculation  of  interest.  No  further  arithmetic  is  taught  in 
an  ordinary  higher  board  school. 

Geometry  is  taught  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  the  higber 
board  school.  One  hour  a  week  is  generally  devoted  to  this  subject 
in  both  classes;  the  course  contains  only  the  most  general  outlines 
of  geometry,  the  principles  of  planimetry,  and  the  calculation  of  the 
superficies  and  the  volmne  of  bodies. 

(c.)  Geography, 

The  regular  study  of  this  subject  also  is  supposed  to  begin  in  the 
lower  board  school.  In  the  second  standard  the  object  lessons  aim  at 
giving  the  pupils  some  knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood  surrounding 
the  school.  The  infant  school  in  the  country  should  also  teach  some 
amount  of  geography,  Inrb  this  instruction  is  of  course  limited  to  the 
barest  rudiments  of  geographical  knowledge. 

In  the  higher  board  school  the  instruction  of  geography  begins  with 
the  native  country,  and  afterwards  takes  in  all  Europe.  In  two  years 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  gone  through,  two  lessons  a  week  being 
devoted  to  it.  In  the  third  and  fourth  forms  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  learnt,  the  geography  of  Finland  is  taught  in  greater  detail, 
and  the  whole  course  is  repeated.  The  instruction  concerning  the 
earth  as  a  planet  and  other  relevant  facts  is  sometimes  given  in  con- 
nection with  geography,  sometimes  also  duiring  the  lessons  in  natural 
science.  One  or  two  hours  a  week  are  generally  given  to  geography 
in  both  the  higher  forms ;  but  this  varies  in  different  schools. 

(/,)  History, 

The  regular  instruction  in  history  ought  to  begin  in  the  third  form 
of  the  higher  board  school,  and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  most  schools. 
The  history  of  the  native  country  is  considered  the  most  important 
part  of  this  subject,  but  general  history  is  also  taught  in  all  Finnish 
board  schools  as  a  foundation  for,  and  cun  explans/tion  of,  the  history  of 
Finland.  In  all,  three  houirs  a  week  are  given  to  this  subject  diunng 
the  last  two  years,  one  half  of  the  lessons  being  devoted  to  t(he  history 
of  Finland  and  the  other  half  to  general  history.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  this  subject, 
and  to  teach  the  history  of  Finland  more  thoroughly.  In  connection 
with  history,  a  short  introduction  to  the  study  of  sociology  and  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  is  i^iven. 
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(g,)  Natural  Science, 

Zoology,  botany,  and  physios  are  nowadays  tlie  only  branobes  of 
natural  science  whiah  are  taught  in  the  Finnish  board  schools.  Hygiene 
and  anatomy  gain  more  and  more  ground,  whereas  cHemistay  is  but 
very  seldom  taught  as  a  separate  subject.  Some  elementary  instruction 
concerning  the  earth  and  its  relation  to  the  solar  system  is  sometimes 
given  in  connection  with  natural  sciemce.  This  subject  is  generally  com- 
menced in  the  third  form  of  the  higher  board  school,  the  whole  course 
being  consequently  completed  in  two  years.  In  the  country  two  hours 
a  week  are  usually  given  ito  this  subject  during  *he  two  last  years,  but 
in  towns  the  niunber  of  th-e  lessons  in  natural  science  in  tlie  two  higher 
forms  is  sometimes  increased  to  five  and  even  to  six  a  week  in  all. 

(A.)  Manual  Work, 

Gymnastics,  drawing,  singing,  and  manual  work  are  compulsory  in 
the  Finnish  board  schools.  Manual  work  is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  in  tliese  schools,  and  therefore  should  be  treated  more  in 
detail. 

Some  hours  a  week  may  be  devoted  to  manual  work  even  in  the 
lower  board  school,  but  in  the  country  the  instruction  in  this  subject 
begins  always  in  the  lowest  form  of  the  higher  board  school,  and  is 
carried  on  in  all  the  forms,  the  programme  containing  at  least  three, 
very  often  four,  and  sometimes  six  hours  a  week  of  manual  work. 

The  programme  of  instruction  in  this  subject  is,  of  course,  twofold. 
The  boys  are  taught  to  work  in  wood,  beginning  with  some  simple 
piece,  such  as  a  lath,  and  proceeding  to  more  and  more  difficult  tasks, 
after  the  pattern  collection  in  use.  Tlie  instruction  of  the  girls  includes 
needlework  and  stocking-knitting,  also  in  accordance  with,  a  certain 
programme,  proceeding  from  easier  to  more  difficult  tasks,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  making  of  a  dress.  Both  these  programmes  aim  at 
developing  in  the  dhildren  dexterity,  practical  skill,  and  a  sense  of 
beauty. 

In  most  board  schools  there  is  now  a  separate  workroom  for  boys, 
with  planing  benches,  the  necessary  tools  and  a  lathe,  whereas  the 
needlework  instruction  for  girls  is  usually  given  in  the  same  room  as 
the  other  objects  of  the  curriculum.  A  sewing  machine  is  nowadays 
to  be  found  in  many  board  schools. 

At  mixed  schools  with  only  one  regular  man  teacher,  this  teacher 
gives  instruction  in  manual  work  to  boys,  and  a  lady  teaches  the  girls. 
In  the  larger  towns,  however,  a  special  teacher  for  boys'  manual  work 
is  usually  engaged.  And  in  those  mixed  country  board  schools  also, 
which  have  only  one  woman  teacher,  it  is  in  most  cases  necessary 
to  engage  another  teacher  for  manual  work,  to  instruct  those 
children  that  are  not  of  the  same  sex  as  the  head  teacher. 
It  is  true  that  tlie  women  teachers  of  some  board  schools  have  passed 
a  course  in  woodwork,  and  consequently  are  able  to  instruct  the  boys 
to  work  in  wood,  but  this  is  always  an  exception. 

The  development  of  the  mixed  schools  is  clearly  tending  towards  an 
organisation  that  necessitates  the  engagement  of  an  assistant  teacher 
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for  manual  work,  with  an  extra  salary,  either  a  man  or  woman,  aooord- 
ing  to  tihe  eez  of  the  head  teacher. 

{%)  Oj/mnastics,  Singing,  and  Technical  Subjects. 

These  subjects  are  still  in  prooees  of  development,  eepeciaJIy  in  the 
country,  and  therefore  not  much  can  be  eaid  here  in  regard  to  them. 

Generally,  there  is  no  special  apparatus  for  gymnastics  in  our  board 
schools.  At  best  it  ns  practised  in  the  workroom,  but  usually  m  the 
class-room,  or  else  the  yard  serves  as  the  only  gymnaatdc  hall.  The 
time-table  allows  at  least  two  halfnhours  a  week  for  this  subject. 

In  towns,  the  instruction  in  drawing  may  begin  in  the  lowest  form 
of  the  lower  board  school,  two  hours  a  week  bemg  devoted  partly  to 
freehand  drawing,  partly  to  geometrical  drawing,  during  the  whole 
school  time.  In  the  country  this  subject  lias  always  been  considered  a 
secondary  one,  and  as  serving  to  keep  the  higher  forms  occupied  during 
a  couple  of  lessons  while  the  teacher  is  engaged  in  instructing  the  lower 
classes.  These  have  not  generally  been  taught  drawing  at  all  until 
quite  lately,  and  consequently  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  regard  to 
this  subject  as  taught  in  the  country  board  school.  But  recently  there 
has  been  introduced  one  regular  drawing  lesson  a  week,  in  which  all  the 
cla*jses  join,  and  the  instniction  in  this  subject  is  improving  greatly  in 
the  country  districts. 

Two  hours  a  week  are  generally  allowed  for  the  teaching  of  singing 
during  the  whole  school  time.  The  board  sdhools  in  our  largest  towns 
have  special  teachers  for  this  subject,  and  the  instruction  in  them  is 
naturally  very  good ;  it  includes  botih  singing  and  the  theory  of  music, 
whereas  in  the  country  the  state  of  things  da  much  less  advanced  in  this 
branch.  But  the  instruction  of  singing  was  vastly  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  the  method  of  Dessirier,  which  is  gaining  ground  in 
the  country  board  schools,  and  consequently  good  singing  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general  throughout  all  EKnbnd. 

6.    The  Plan  of  Instruction  in  Boabd  Schools  with  only  One 

Teacher. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  board  school  teacher 

may    have    to    contend    is    the    management    of    four    divisions    at 

the    same    time,     the     pupils    being    of     different    ages    as     well 

as    different    standards.      Of    course,    if    all    the    standards    were 

to     receive     instruction     in     different    subjects     during     the    same 

lesson,  the  attention  of  the  teacher  would  be  so  divided  that  there  could 

be  no  question  of  good  methods  and  of  really  useful  instruction.     To 

avoid  this  difficulty  the  teachers  now  generally  arrange  the  instruction 

so  that  only  one  lesson  is  heard  while  the  next  is  being  prepared  in 

one  hotir ;  in  otfher  words  the  teacher  acts  as  if  he  had  to  manage  only 

one  division.     For  this  purpose  he  unites  two  classes  into  one  group,  by 

giving  them  tlxe  same  task,  the  other  two  classes  being  engaged  in  silent 

work  during  this  time.     In  this  case,  either  alternate  instruction  or 

ooncentnc  teaching  is  practised.     This  method  may  best  be  explained 

by  some  examples. 
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Religion  is  almoflt  the  only  subject  whiolL  ia  taught  to  all  forms  at 
the  same  time.  In  Scripture  history  and  Catechism  only  one  task 
is  generally  given  to  all  the  forms.  Scripture  history  is  taught  in  the 
following  way  :  — ^The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  are  read 
by  eaoh  class  in  alternate  years.  The  first  and  the  second  forms  will 
consequently  have  the  seme  lesson,  which  thus  is  quite  new  to  both. 
The  third  and  fourth  forms  join  the  lower  classes,  learning  as  a  repeti- 
tion the  same  task.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  higiher  forms  read 
from  the  Bible  the  corresponding  chapters  or  other  appropriate  verses. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  teach  one  subject  at  the  same  time  to  all 
classes,  and  a  unity  of  instruction  is  achieved  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  quite  impossible. 

Arithmetic  is  generally  taught  to  aU  forms  in  the  same  lesson.  The 
first  and  second  forms  are  united  in  one  group,  and  so  are  the  third  and 
fourth  forms.  While  one  group  is  being  instructed,  the  other  is  doing 
sums  by  itself.  The  lower  group  is  taught  concentrically,  at  least  to 
this  extent,  that  to  the  second  daas  are  giv^i  more  difficult  arithmetical 
questions  than  to  the  first.  In  the  higher  group,  however,  the  instruc- 
tion is  sometimes  alternate,  sometimss  concentric,  or  both  methods 
combined. 

In  geography  the  first  and  second  forms  are  united  into  one  group, 
and  so  are  the  third  and  fourth  olassea  The  oouirse  of  the  first  group 
is  completed  in  two  years ;  it  comprises  the  geography  of  Finland  and  of 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  the  first  form  learning  only  the  principal  facts 
and  the  second  form  studying  the  same  lesson  more  in  detail.  The  courses 
of  the  higher  forms  are  altemativei  the  one  including  the  geography  of 
the  world,  the  other  course  consisting  of  a  more  extensive  geography 
of  Finland.  The  latter  part  of  the  school  year  is  always  devoted  to 
repetition. 

The  study  of  history,  which  is,  in  fact,  limited  to  the  higher  standards, 
is  taught  in  alternative  courses,  one  year  being  devoted  to  the  history 
of  Finland,  the  other  year  to  general  history.  In  the  fourth  form  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year  is  always  to  be  repeated  in  connection 
with  the  subject  in  hand. 

Thus,  by  alternate  or  by  concentric  instruction,  it  is  possible  to  give 
to  all  the  forms  only  one  lesson  in  each  subject.  The  following  time- 
table, as  typical  of  the  plan  of  work  in  the  country  board  schools,  indi- 
cates how,  in  order  to  achieve  the  same  purpose,  the  "  silent "  subjects 
are  arranged :  — 

Monday. 


Hour. 

Group. 

Hour. 

Group. 

S-9 
9—10    1 

10-11     / 

11-11^ 

1—4 
1—2 
8-4 
•    1—2 
3—4 
1-4 

Religion. 
Reading. 

Arithmetic  (silent). 
Arithmetic  (Bilent). 
History. 
Oymnaatica. 

1—2 
2-8 

r    1-2 

\     3-4 

1-4 

Writinff. 

Natural  History. 
Singing. 
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Tuesday. 

Hour. 

Group. 

Hour. 

Group. 

8-  9    1 

9-10     1 
10—11 

1-2 
8-4 
1-2 
8—4 

1—4 

Arithmetic. 
Geometry. 
Writing. 
Geography. 
Mother  Tongne. 

1—2 
2-8 

1—4 
1—4 

Manual  vork. 

Wednesday. 

Hour. 

Group. 

Hour. 

Group. 

8—  9 
9-10     i 

10—11    1 

1—4 
1—2 
3-4 
1—2 
S— 4 

Religion. 
Geography. 
Arithmetic  (aUent). 
Arithmetic  (lUent). 
History. 

1-2 
1-8 

1—4 
1—4 

Writing. 
Drawing. 

Thursday. 

HOUR. 

Group. 

1—4 
1-4 

1—4 
1—4 

Hour. 

Group. 

8-  9 

9—10 

10—11 

11— Hi 

Religion. 
Arithmetic. 
Mother  Tongue. 
Gymnastics. 

2-8 

1—2 
8-4 
1—4 

Writing. 

Natural  History. 
bringing. 

Friday. 

Hour. 

Group. 

HOUR. 

Group. 

8-9 
9—10    ^ 

10—11    i 

1—4 
1—2 
8-4 
1—2 
8-4 

Religion. 
Reading. 
Writing. 
Drawing. 
History. 

1—2 
1-8 

1-4 
1—4 

Manual  work. 
Manual  work. 

• 

Saturday. 

Hour. 

Group. 

HOUR. 

Grocp. 

8-9 

9—10     ■! 

10—11 
11—12 

1-4 
1—2 
8-4 
1—4 
1-4 

Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
Drawing. 
Mother  Tongue. 
Religion. 

7.    The  Central  Authority  for  the  Board  Schools  in  Finland. 

The  Central  Authority  for  all  the  schools  in  Finland  is  the  Superior 
Board  of  School  Management  (Koulutoimen  Ylihallitus),  resident  in 
Helsingfors ;  it  holds  authority  direct  from  the  Senate  of  Finland,  and 
the  head  of  the  Elcclesiastical  Department.  An  inspector  of  the  board 
schools  is  attached  to  the  Superior  Board  of  Management.    But  some 


1 
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weeks  ago  the  Senate  of  Finland  decided  to  submit  to  His  Majesty  a 
proposal  that  there  shoidd  be  attached    to    the    Superior    Board    of 
Management  a  board  school  department,  consisting  of  two  chief  in< 
spectors,  and  of  two  board  school  inspectors.. 
K  The  local  inspectors  hold  their  authority  direct  from  the  Superior 

Board,  and  have  the  direct  supervision  of  the  board  schools.  There  is  a 
school  inspector  to  every  town ;  and  country  districts  are  divided  into 
16  districts  of  inspection,  each  with  an  inspector,  who  has  to  visit  about 
100  schools.  ThQ  towns  are  in  every  respect  more  independent;  in  a 
certain  degree  they  are  free  to  make  thedir  own  arrangement  in  regard  to 
their  board  schools ;  as  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  teachers' 
salaries,  and  the  electing  of  their  board  school  inspectors.  The  inspectors 
of  the  country  board  schools,  on. the  otiher  hand,  lare  nominated  by  the 
Senate  of  Finland,  after  consulting  the  Superior  Board  of  Management. 
Every  town  has  a  school  board,  which,  togetsher  witih  the  boerd  school 
inspector,  has  the  ovearsight  of  the  local  board  school&  There  may  be  a 
separate  school  board  for  each  country  board  sdhool,  but  generally 
all  the  board  schools  in  one  parish  are  under  the  control  of  one  board. 
Any  respectable  man  or  woman  in/tereet^  in  popular  education  may  bo 
elected  a  member  of  a  school  board.  The  minister  of  each  parish  is,  as 
a  rule,  a  member  of  the  school  board,  not  compulsorily,  but  by  election 
like  the  ot^er  members.  The  teachers  have  a  ri^t  to  elect  a  member 
of  the  school  board  among  themselves,  and  in  parishes  where  there  is 
only  one  teacher  he  becomes  a  member  without  election. 

8.      ThB  PosmON  AND   THB  SaLABT  OF  THB  TbACHBRS. 

All  teachers  who  have  passed  through  a  training  college  for  board 
school  teachers  (seminary)  may  apply  for  regular  employment  aft  the 
board  schools  in  the  coimtry  as  well  as  in  towns.  No  candidate  can  obtain 
a  post  in  a  board  school  without  presenting  a  certificate  from  a  training 
college. 

When  a  situation  at  a  country  board  school  is  vacant  it  is  advertised 
to  be  appMed  for  within  a  certain  time,  of  at  least  30  days.  The  school 
board  has  full  liberty  to  elect  a  teacher  from  among  the  competent  can« 
didates,  but  the  result  of  the  election  must  be  submitted  to  the  inspector, 
who  has  to  make  inquiry  whether  the  teacher  has  been  nominated 
according  to  law,  and,  in  that  case,  to  sanction  the  election. 

The  teacher  is  nominated  for  two  years  of  probation.  This  period 
having  elapsed,  the  teacher  can  be  ddsmissed  if  the  inspector  and  the 
school  board  agree  as  to  his  or  her  incapacity.  But  if  they  do  not 
agree,  the  question  is  submitted  to  the  Superior  Board  of  Management. 
The  teacher  who  is  re-engaged  after  the  two  years  of  probation  receives 
a  commission  and  cannot  be  dismissed  against  his  will,  without  the 
judicial  decision  of  the  Senate  of  Finland. 

A  man  teacher  receives  800  marks  (£32)  in  salary  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  woman  teacher  600  marks  (£24)  (1  Finnish  mark  equals 
1  franc).  The  Government  grants  an  increased  salary  of  10  per  cent, 
after  five  years  of  irreproachable  service,  an  additional  10  per  cent, 
again  after  10  years,  the  same  sum  after  16  years,  and  after  20  years 
1396.  3  B 
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another  20  per  cent,  of  the  original  salary,  or  a  total  of  400  marks  to 
the  man  teacher,  and  300  marks  to  the  woman  teacher. 

Whether  the  Board  School  be  maintained  bj  a  wthole  pariah,  or  by  a 
part  of  a  parish,  or  by  a  private  indiyidual,  he  or  they,  as  the  case 
may  be,  must  pay  the  teacher,  in  addition  to  the  salary  paid  by  the 
Government,  at  least  200  marks  a  year  in  caah  or  the  same 
amount  in  kind,  and  in  adifition  to  this  provide  the  teacher  with 
two  dwelling  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  and  necessary  fuel.  One-half  of 
the  school  fees,  viz.,  one  mark  a  year  per  scholar,  is  also  given  to  the 
teacher ;  this  generally  amounts  to  50  marks.  The  lowest  salary  of  a 
man  teacher  is  thus  about  1,050  marks  (£42),  and  of  a  woman  teacher 
about  850  marks  (£34),  besides  fuel  and  furnished  rooms  in  both  cases. 
But  the  supporters  of  the  school  often  pay  more  than  200  marks  (£8) 
to  their  teacher,  the  lowest  local  increment  being  generally  100  or  200 
marks  (£4  to  £8)  more  than  that  amount. 

After  having  served  irreproachably  for  30  years  a  teacher  receives 
from  the  Grovernment  a  full  pension  of  1,000  marks  (£40)  a  year  in  the 
case  of  men,  and  750  marks  (£30)  in  the  case  of  women,  for  the  rest  of 
his  or  her  life.  They  may  also  obtain  a  pension,  proportionate  to  their 
time  of  service,  if  they  are  permanently  incapacitated  by  illness. 

Thus  the  financial  position  of  the  teacher  is  pretty  well  secured 
even  if  he  becomes  incapable  of  8ei*vice  before  the  expiry  of  the  normal 
term. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  towns  have  considerarble  indepen- 
dence in  the  matter  of  their  board  school  arrangements ;  consequently 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  different  in  different  towns ;  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  so  good  that  there  is  no  need  for  towns  to  be  satisfied  with 
inferior  teachers. 

9.    How  Much  do  Finnish  Board  Schools  Cost  ? 

In  estimating  the  general  cost  of  our  board  schools  it  would  be  useless 
to  state  the  total  expenditure,  whether  of  the  Government,  or  of  parishes, 
or  of  private  individuals,  as  the  whole  system  is  in  process  of  such  rapid 
and  ceaseless  development  that  no  estimate  would  give  any  correct  idea 
of  the  relation  of  expenditure  to  supply.  It  will,  therefore,  be  simpler 
to  state  how  much  each  separate  school  costs  the  Government  and  the 
supporters  of  the  school  respectively. 

The  Finnish  Government  and  the  Diet  have,  as  a  rule,  been  very 
liberal  to  the  board  schools.  The  EkM:ates  have  made  grants  towards 
the  above-mentioned  salaries,  and  towards  the  increments  to  the 
teachers  in  country  schools.  The  Government  generally  pays  80  per 
cent,  of  the  original  salary  of  the  men  teachers,  exclusive  of  the  rent  of 
the  rooms,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  original  salary  of  the  women  teachers. 
This  proportion  is,  of  course,  increased  when  the  decennial  increments 
are  added. 

The  supporters  of  a  school  have  to  furnish  one  large  schoolroom,  as 
well  as  two  dwelling  rooms,  and  a  kitchen  for  every  teacher. 

As  the  number  of  scholars  which  one  teacher  is  con^dered  capable  of 
teaching  is  50,  every  schoolroom  must  be  large  enough  to  hold  thif 
number  easily.  Besides  the  schoolroom  there  is  very  often  a  separate 
room  for  woo<Iwork  and  gymnastics,  generally  in  the  same  building.  The 
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storehouse,  the  room  for  fuel,  and  other  necessary  out-houses,  form 
another  block,  the  building  and  maintenance  of  which  aire  incumbent  on 
the  supporters  of  the  school. 

In  order  to  make  the  school-houses  in  the  coimtry  as  convenient  as 
possible,  a  collection  of  model  drawings  of  school-houses  has  been 
published  on  the  initiatiYe  of  the  Goyemment.  After  the  patteirn  of 
these  drawings  many  fine  modem  school-houses  have  lately  been  built  in 
the  country,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  it.  The  inconvenient  rented 
houses  are,  consequently,  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  The  building 
of  a  modem  school-house  costs  generally  about  8,000  or  10,000  marks 
(£400). 

The  school  has  then  to  be  furnished  with  writing  desks,  chairs,  and 
other  necessary  things,  and  also  w?th  materials  for  instruction.  Among 
the  last  a  planisphere,  a  map  of  Finland,  of  Europe,  and  of  Palestine,  an 
abacus,  geometrical  figures,  an  anatomical  atlas,  an  atlas  of  natural 
history,  many  kinds  of  tools  for  manual  work,  a  blackboard,  a  clock, 
etc.,  are  indispensable.  All  this  furniture  and  the  materials  for  in- 
struction cost  a  little  more  than  1,000  marks. 

The  school  being  thus  organised,  the  supporters  have  ako  to  provide 
money  for  the  yearly  expenditure.  Besides  the  local  salary  of  the 
teacher,  amounting  at  least  to  200  marks,  or  the  same  amount  in  kind» 
the  supporters  have  to  pay  a  sum  varying  from  year  to  year  for  keeping 
the  buildings  in  repair.  Moreover,  they  have  to  furnish  all  the  rooms 
with  fuel,  to  supplement  the  materials  for  instruction,  and  to  pay  other 
incidental  expenses.  In  schools  with  only  one  teacher  they  must  further 
give  about  100  marks  as  salary  to  a  teacher  of  manual  work  for  pupils 
that  are  not  of  the  same  sex  as  the  school  teacher.  All  these  expenses 
vary,  of  course,  very  much  at  different  times,  but  on  an  average  they 
may  be  estimated  at  about  1 ,000  marks  a  year. 

The  above  cover  the  principal  part  of  the  local  expenditure ;  in  addi- 
tion to  this  the  Finnish  Government  and  the  Diet  grant  supplies  for 
many  purposes,  such  as  pensions  to  the  teachers,  and  the  allowances  of 
50  to  75  marks  to  the  teachers  of  manual  work  in  mixed  schools,  for 
pupils  that  are  not  of  the  same  sex  as  the  head  teacher  ol  iSke  school.  The 
Finnish  Government  also  makes  other  grants  in  order  to  improve  the 
instruction  in  manual  work.  "When  in  a  new  school  the  first  set  of  tools 
for  boys'  manual  work  is  bought,  the  Grovemment  pays  on  certain  con- 
ditions about  one-third  of  the  sum.  For  the  purchase  of  a  lathe  the 
Government  gives  also  80  marks  to  eeudk  school  wh^e  boys'  manual  work 
is  taught ;  and  other  special  contributions  are  granted  every  year  to 
several  schools  for  the  building  of  a  workroom,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
model  collection,  or  for  other  purposes  aiming  at  the  improvement  of 
boys'  manual  work.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  a 
sewing  machine  is  bought  for  girls'  needlework,  the  Government  pays 
40  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money. 

For  the  building  of  school  houses  suitable  to  modem  requirements, 

'many  thousands  of  marks  have  been  every  year  either  directly  granted, 

or  lent  on  favourable  conditions,  from  the  public  funds.    The  Estates 

have  already  three  times  submitted  a  motion  that  a  yot^  of  credit 
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should  be  granted  towards  the  atartdng  of  finishing  schools  for  pupils 
who  have  passed  through  tihe  board  schools.  During  the  last  assemUy 
of  the  Diet  a  grant  of  21,000  marks  (£840)  a  year  was  demanded. 

For  giving  the  teachers  an  opportunity  of  improving  themselves, 
libraries  ai'e  established  in  different  parts  of  the  oountiry,  17,000 
marks  a  year  being  granted  by  tihe  Government  for  tihe  completion  of  the 
libraries.  Travelling  studentships  are  given  to  teachers  for  attendance 
at  training  colleges  and  also  at  other  board  schools.  Every  third  year 
a  general  Board  School  Congress  is  to  be  held,  at  which  the  teachers  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  may  meet.  On  these  occasions  a  great 
reduction  of  the  railway  fares  is  granted-  to  tiheuL 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  mentioned  that  about  15,000  marks  are 
yearly  given  to  board  school  teachers  as  sick  relief. 

The  Government  grants  from  400,000  to  500,000  marks  a  year  to 
board  schools  in  towns.  But  the  towns  themselves  are  required  to 
provide  the  .larger  part  of  the  expenses.  This  expenditure  varies  so 
much  in  different  towns  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  brief  article  to  give 
even  a  short  survey  of  the  facts. 


III.    THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  FINNISH 

BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

1.    The  Conditions  for  Admittance  into  a  Training  College. 

The  Board  School  regulations  of  Finland  contain  the  following  para 
gi*aph: — 

"  All  pupils  entering  a  Training  College  for  Board  School  teachers 
must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  confirmed,  healthy,  and  of  good 
behaviour ;  they  must  possess  an  amount  of  knowledge  corresponding 
to  the  completed  curriculum  of  a  higher  Board  School." 

In  the  spring  the  applicants  have  to  send  the  applications  to  the 
director  of  the  college.  To  these  applications,  which  are  to  be 
written  in  candidate's  own  hand,  mustt  be  added  a  certificate  of  baptism, 
a  rector's  certificate,  a  medical  certificate,  written  according  to  a 
certain  formula,  a  Board  School  certificate,  or  other  diploma  indicating  a 
corresponding  amount  of  knowledge,  and  some  other  less  important 
papers.  The  young  men  and  girls,  whose  applications  are  accepted, 
receive  from  the  principal  a  written  summons  to  the  admission  examiua* 
tion^  which  is  held  at  the  Training  College  some  days  before  August  20th 
in  each  year.  Those  examined  must  possess  an  amount  of  knowledge 
corresponding  to  the  curriculum  of  a  complete  Jhigher  Board  S(;ho<^,  or, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  regulations  in  force :  — 

In  Religion. — -The  Catechism  and  Scripture  history,  according  to 
a  school  book  sanctioned  by  the  authorities ;  the  general  principles  of 
religious  knowledge ;  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  according 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  a  short  survey  of  its  later  development 

In  the  Mother  Tongue.— Tk^  ability    to  read  aloud  fluently,  and  to 
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give  an  oral  as  well  as  a  written  account  of  wliat  is  read ;  the  ability 
to  write  an  easy  composition,  without  serious  ^ammatical  mistakes ; 
in  grammar,  the  etymology  and  the  general  outlines  of  the  syntax. 

In  Geography. — ^The  geography  of  Finland,  and  the  most  important 
parts  of  the.  physical  and  political  geography  of  Europe ;  a  survey  of 
iSiie  other  j>art«  of  tflie  world 

In  History. — The  history  of  the  native  country,  according  to  some 
short  school  book;  the  most  important  historical  events  and  person- 
ages, and  especially  biographies. 

I71  Arithmetic. — ^The  four  rules  of  arithmetic  for  whole  numbers, 
simple  fractions  and  decimal  fractions,  single  and  double,  rule  of  three, 
linear  measures,  measures  of  capacity,  and  the  weights  of  the  country. 

In,  Geometry. — EHementary  geometry;  some  idea  of  the  most  im- 
portant plane  and  solid  figures,  and  of  the  calculation  and  measuring 
of  their  superficies  and  of  their  volume. 

In  Natural  Science. — ^The  principles  of  physical  geography ;  the  most 
important  physical  laws,  explained  in  connection  with  the  most  common 
and  the  most  remarkable  phenomena ;  some  knowledge  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms,  acquired  by  studying  the  most  important 
ammals  and  planfts  of  Finlaad,  especially  the  domestic  animals,  and  the 
cultivated  plants,  and  also  the  care  and  the  use  of  them. 

In  Other  Subjects. — The  first  principles  of  geometrical  drawing,  and 
of  freehand  drawing ;  some  practice  in  singing,  gymnastics,  and  manual 
work  in  general,  according  to  the  natural  bent  of  the  candidate. 

2.    The  Entrance  Examination. 

This  is  arranged  in  a  different  way  in  diff-erent  Training  Colleges.  The 
following  is  a  short  account  of  the  examinations  as  held  at  the  Train- 
ing College  of  Jyvoeskyloe  during  recent  years. 

On  a  certain  day  the  examination  begins  with  writing  .exercises.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  composition  in  the  mother  tongue.  As  a  preparation 
for  it,  some  teacher  of  the  Training  College  gives  a  short  lecture,  the 
contents  of  which  are  then  to  be  written,  and  arranged  as  a  set  composi- 
tion by  the  candidates.  Two  hours  are  generally  allowed  for  this.  The 
second  written  exercise  is  generally  that  of  arithmetic.  About  five  arith- 
metical questions  are  to  be  solved,  and  for  this  work  also  two  hours  are 
allowed.  All  the  written  exercises  are  then  examined,  and  only  those 
pupils  who  have  passed  them  satisfactorily  have  a  right  to  take  part 
in  the  oral  examinations.  Those  who  pass  all  these  examinations 
are  then  declared  ready  for  admittance  into  the  Training  College.  The 
pupils  are  not  examined  in  drawing,  manual  work,  and  gymnastics.  But 
as  a  rule  there  is  a  greater  number  of  pupils  ready  for  admittance  than 
there  are  vacancies,  and  therefore  the  marks  obtained  in  different 
subjects  by  the  pupils  are  counted,  and  only  the  best  36  pupils  may  enter 
in  the  first  form.  If  a  pupil  has  no  talent  for  singing,  and  if  he  is  among 
tihe  last  of  those  36  chosen  pupils,  he  generally  has  to  give  place  to 
another,  if  the  latter  is  a  good  singer,  and  one  of  the  first  among 
those  pupils  who  could  not  enter  for  want  of  vacancies. 
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But  a  candidate  does  not  gain  the  right  to  stay  for  the  full  course 
at  the  Training  College  by  merely  passing  the  entrance  examination. 

The  admission  is  at  first  only  for  one  probationary  term,  during  which 
the  pupils  study  at  the  Training  College.  If  dunng  that  term  they  make 
satisfactory  progress,  and  show  such  qualifications  as  .are  required 
of  a  future  teacher,  th^  are  d^nitively  admitted  into  the  Training 
College,  and  allowed  to  continue  their  work  as  regular  students. 

3.    Thb  Coubsb  of  Study  at  thb  TnAnnNG  Coiuians. 

The  curriculum  of  a  Finnish  Training  College  is  designed  to  cover  four 
years.  The  first  three  years  are  devoted  to  intellectual  and  technical  pre 
pofation,  the  fourth  year  principally  to  practical  exerdees  in  teaching. 
After  having  passed  three  forms,  the  pupil  is  examined  in  all  the  sub- 
jects belonging  to  the  curriculum,  and  then  he  is  admitted  into  the  fourth' 
form,  being  now  called  a  candidate.  The  last  year  is  devoted  to  peda- 
gogics, to  questions  of  methods  in  different  subjects,  and  especially  to 
exercises  in  teaching. 

The  school  year  of  a  Training  College  begins  on  August  20th,  and  ends 
in  tihe  middle  of  June.  The  Chriatmea  holidays,  Lasting  three  weeks  and  a 
haJf,  divide  it  into  two  terms.  Thus  the  real  work  itime  lasts  about  40 
weeks  each  year. 

The  weekly  lessons  vary  from  38  to  45  in  the  lower  forms  of  the 
Training  College.  Generally  there  are  seven  lessons  a  day.  School 
begins  usually  at  a  quarter  past  eight  in  the  morning,  after  a  prayer, 
and  goes  on  for  nearly  two  hours,  divided  by  a  recreation  time  of  ten 
minutes,  till  ten  o'clock.  The  breakfast  hour  then  follows.  At  ten 
minutes  past  eleven  the  work  begins  again,  going  on  for  nearly  three 
hours,  with  ten  minutes  for  recreation  between  each  horn*,  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  evening  lessons  are  from  four  to  six, 
and  the  lessons  in  manual  work  for  the  men  are  generally  from  three 
to  seven.  The  day's  work  is  finished,  as  it  commenced,  with  a  prayer. 
Wednesday  is,  however,  a  half-holiday  for  most  forms,  work  being 
finished  at  two  o'clock. 

The  fourth  class  or  the  "  candidates  "  have  at  most  three  lessons  a 
day  at  the  Training  College. 

The  above  is  the  way  in  which  the  lessons  are  arranged  at  the  Train- 
ing College  of  JyvoeskyloB.  The  general  outlines  are  the  same  also  at 
other  training  colleges  for  board  school  teachers  in  Finland. 

4.  Thb  Proorammb  op  Instruction  in  Diffbrbnt  Subjects. 
The  simplest  way  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  curriculum  of  our  Twin- 
ing Colleges  will  be  to  describe  simply  what  vms  taught  at  the  Training 
College  of  JyvcBskyloD  last  term.  It  is  true  that  all  Training  Colleges 
are  not  quite  similar,  but  the  general  outlines  of  all  are,  of  course,  the 
same. 

Eeligion  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  at  a  training  ooU^o, 
Instruction  in  it  begins  at  once  in  the  first  form,  three  hours  a  week 
being  then  devoted  to  it.  The  Scripture  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  gone  through,  keeping  in  view  the  future  work  of  the  pupila  In  the 
same  way  the  Scripture  history  of  the  New  Testament  is  learnt^  four 
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hours  a  week  being  allowed  for  it  in  the  second  form.  The  course  of 
the  third  form  includes  the  Catechism  and  Chiurch  history,  three  hours 
a  week  being  devoted  to  the  former  subject,  two  hours  a  week  to  the 
latter. 

To  the  study  of  the  Finnish  Language,  six  lessons  a  week  are  given 
in  the  first  fortn.  The  greater  part  of  these  lessons  is  wanted  for  reading 
and  explanation  of  Kalevala,  the  national  epic  of  the  Finns.  Besides 
this,  some  fitting  selections  are  read  and  explained.  In  grammar,  etymo< 
logy  is  gone  through,  and  some  easy  compositions  are  written.  In  the 
second  form  the  pupils  have  to  read  Eanteletar,  containing  the  oldest 
Finnish  lyrioal  poema.  Besides  this  some  amount  of  Finnish  prose 
literature  is  read,  the  grammar  finished,  the  analysing  of  sentences 
practised,  and  the  writing  of  compositions  continued.  Five  lessons  a  week 
are  allowed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  third  form  also  five  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  this  subject.  Some  of  these  lessons  are  devoted  to  teach- 
ing a  short  history  of  Finnish  literature,  the  other  lessons  to  instruction 
in  the  theory  of  poetry,  and  to  reading  Finnish  literature.  The  gram- 
mar work  is  also  repeated,  but  more  in  detail,  the  analysing  of  sentences 
is  continued,  and  more  compositions  are  written. 

Arithmetic  is  taught  in  four  lessons  a  week  in  the  first  form,  and 
during  two  lessons  a  week  in  the  second  and  third  forms.  The  course 
is  ahnoat  the  same  as  in  the  board  school,  but  it  da  learnt  more  in 
detail,  and  more  thoroughly.  The  same  is  to  be  said  concerning  the 
instruction  in  Geometry,  for  which  subject  one  lesson  a  week  is  allowed. 

History  takes  three  lessons  in  the  first  form,  two  in  the  second,  and 
two  in  the  third  form.  Ancient  and  mediaeval  history  is  learnt  first. 
Then  the  mediaeval  history  of  Finland  is  taught,  and  then  general 
modem  history;  and  the  modern  history  of  Finland  is  commenced. 
The  number  of  lessons  in  this  subject  is,  nevertheless,  rather  insufficient, 
and  therefore  the  last  part  of  the  course  is  generally  learnt  in  the 
fourth  form. 

For  Geography  J  six  lessons  a  week  are  allowed,  viz.,  two  lessons  in  each 
of  the  lowest  three  forms  of  a  training  college.  In  the  first  form  the 
geography  of  Finland  is  learnt  thoroughly.  Then  follow  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  finally  the  other  parte  of  the  world.  After  that 
there  is  given  an.  account  of  the  earth  oa  a.  p»laneU  The  course  is 
generally  worked  through  in  two  years,  the  third  year  being  devoted 
to  repetition. 

Natural  Science  is  taught  during  five  lessons  a  week  in  the  first  form. 
The  instruction  in  botany  is  begun  and  some  plants  are  examined.  Then 
the  construction  of  the  human  body  is  explained,  and  the  instruction  in 
zoology  is  commenced.  Besides  this  some  physics  and  a  short  course  in 
chemistry  are  given  in  the  second  form,  where  three  hours  a  week  are 
allowed  for  natural  science;  two-thirds  of  these  lessons  are  devoted  to 
physics  and  to  chemistry,  the  rest  of  the  hours  to  zoology.  In  the  third 
form  two  hours  a  week  are  allowed  for  finishing  zoology  and  botany. 

To  Hygiene  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted,  both  in  the  second  and  in 
the  third  forms.  The  course  is  limited,  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  lessons.  In  the  fourth  form  a  short  course  in  board  school  hygiene 
b  sometimes  girm. 
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The  Swedish  Language^  the  other  native  language  of  Finland,  f onna  a 
subject  of  instruction  at  the  Finnish  Training  Colleges,  as  also  the 
Finnish  language  at  the  Swedish  Training  Colleges  in  Finland.  The 
purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  make  clear  the  general  principles  of 
the  grammar,  and  to  make  the  pupil  understand  the  second  language  as 
well  as  possible.  The  Time-table  of  a  Training  College  allows  for  this 
purpose  three  lessons  a  week  in  the  second  fonn,and  two  in  the  third  form. 

Drawing  is  taught  during  three  hours  a  week  in  the  lowest  three 
forms  of  a  Training  College.  In  the  first  form,  freehand  drawing  from 
patterns  on  the  wall  and  from  plaster  casts  is  generally  practised- 
Geometrical  drawing  and  drawing  of  surface  ornamentation  belong  to 
the  course  of  the  second  form.  And  then  follows  instruction  in 
perspective.  In  the  girls'  department,  however,  geometrical  drawing 
and  perspective  are  taught  less  than  in  the  department  for  men. 

For  Singing  and  Instrumental  Music  several  hours  a  week  are 
allo^^ed  in  the  first  three  forms  of  a  training  college.  One  lesson  a 
week  in  each  form  is  devoted  to  ooncert<ed  singing,  in  which  both 
departments  with  all  their  fonns  join,  forming  a  large  mixed  choir. 
Of  the  remaining  lessons,  two  are  allowed  for  the  instruction  of  singing 
in  each  form,  after  the  method  of  Dessirier,  according  to  which  singing 
from  notes  in  all  major  keys  and  in  most  minor  keys  is  practised 
in  the  first  and  in  the  second  form  ;  a  little  of  the  theory  of  music  is  also 
learnt.  The  exercises  are  also  taught  in  the  third  form,  and  the 
principles  of  harmonics  are  explained.  The  instruction  in  instrumental 
music  begins  with  exercises  on  the  piano,  but  in  the  second  form 
the  pupils  are  instructed  in  harmonium  playing,  which  is  practised 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  pupils  to  play  chorales. 

Gymnastics  are  practised  during  three  hours  a  week  in  each  form,  cx< 
cept  the  fourl  L    It  is  principally  meant  to  be  a  recreation  for  <tihe  pupils, 
but  one  of  the  lessons  in  the  third  form  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
the  theory  of  gymnastics. 

Manual  Work  is,  of  course,  given  in  different  ways  in  the  two  de- 
partments, viz. :  The  men  work  in  wood  and  in  iron,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  have  seven  lessons  *a  week  in.  the  first  form,  eight  in  the 
second  form,  and  seven  in  the  third  form.  During  the  first  two  years 
the  pattern  collection  of  woodwork  and  of  ironwork  for  the  board 
schools  is  thoroughly  gone  through.  During  the  third  year  every  pupil 
generally  makes  a  cane-bottomed  chair  with  turned  legs  and  a  carved 
back,  and  also  some  ironwork.  Even  in  the  fourth  form  a  course  in 
manual  work  is  given,  according  to  which  each  pupil  has  to  do  some  more 
difficult  piece  of  work ;  for  instance,  a  chest  of  drawers  with  a  toilet 
glass,  a  writing  table,  or  something  else  of  that  kind :  these  ere  done 
during  the  free-time,  and  not  during  special  lessons  in  manual  work.  In 
the  girls'  department,  5  -f  6  -f  5  hours  a  week  are  allowed  for  manual 
work,  the  aim  being  to  qualify  the  student  to  give  the  instruction 
required  by  the  board  school  course. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogics  must  be  mentioned  before  speaking  of  the 
practical  exercises  of  the  pupils.  The  instruction  in  these  subjects  begins 
in  the  second  form  of  the  Training  College  at  Jyvoeskyloe,  two  hours  a 
week  being  devoted  to  them.    One  half  of  the  lessons  is  given  to  psycho- 
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logy,  the  rest  to  the  history  of  pedagogics,  which  is  finished  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Actiial  pedagogics  are  also  taught,  and  exercises  in  teaching: 
are  arranged  in  the  third  form  of  the  Training  College,  as  far  aa  time 
permits.  Three  hoars  a  week  are  allowed  for  this.  Pedagogics  are,, 
however,  confined  principally  to  the  fourth  form,  where  the  time-table 
allows  four  hoturs  a  week  for  instruction  in  this  subject,  including 
courses  on  school  discipline,  on  school  management,  and  on  the  board 
school  regulations. 

To  give  instruction  in  the  subjects  mentioned,  each  Training  College 
has  a  headmaster,  or  director,  and  many  teachers,  each  of  whom  haa 
received  a  university  education,  and  very  often  a  high  university  degree. 
In  Training  Colleges  for  girls,  and  in  the  girls'  departments  of  united 
Training  Colleges,  there  is  a  headmistress  with  some  women  teachers  ; 
these  as  well  as  the  masters  give  instruction  at  the  College.  When 
the  pupils  are  practising  for  their  future  career  each  teacher  has  also 
to  supervise  iStiQ  pupils'  practical  exercises  in  his  own  subject. 

5.    The  Pbactical  Training. 

The  fourth  year  at  a  Training  College  is  chiefly  devoted  to  practical 
exercises.  Each  Training  College  has,  therefore,  a  special  practising 
school,  and  united  training  ooUegea,  of  course,  have  two  such  aehoole,  one 
for  boys,  and  one  for  girls.  These  practising  schools  have  six  forms,  with 
separate  progressive  courses,  corresponding  to  the  board  school  forms  in 
towns.  Besides  these,  in  some  Training  Colleges  there  has  been  foimded 
a  practising  school  with  four  imited  forms  corresponding  to  the  higher 
board  school  in  the  country.  All  these  schools  have  a  head  teacher,  male 
or  female,  who  has  the  oversight  of  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  i» 
obliged  to  give  some  standard  lessons  there. 

The  instruction  at  these  schools  is,  nevertheless,  given  principally  by 
the  candidates,  who  have  obtained  a  thorough  pedagogical  education 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  are  thus  fairly  capable  of  undertaking 
the  task.  At  the  end  of  August,  when  the  Training  College  opens,  the 
subjects  of  instruction  at  the  practising  schools  are  distribute<l  among 
the  candidates,  to  each  of  them  being  assigned  the  duty  of  giving  some 
lessons  in  each  week.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  lessons  in  the 
same  subject  in  a  class  ought  not  to  be  distributed  amongst  too  many 
teachers,  and  also  that  every  candidate  must  give  all  his  lessons  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  same  class.  For  each  lesson  at  the  practising  school 
the  candidate  has  to  write  a  programme ;  this  is  examined  and  corrected 
by  the  master  of  that  subject  at  the  Training  College.  The  lessons  are 
then  given  in  accordance  with  those  programmes,  the  master  of  the 
subject  in  question  at  the  Training  College  being  present  as  often  ai 
possible  to  criticise  the  lessons. 

Ill  order  to  give  to  the  students  in  the  fourth  form  of  a  Training 
College  an  opportunity  of  teaching  as  many  subjects  as  possible,  these 
are  distributed  three  or  four  times  during  a  school  year.  Thus  a  can- 
didate has  to  give  instruction  in  six  or  seven  subjects ;  in  each  subject 
fir  at  least  two  months  continuously. 

In  the  practising  school  with  four  united  forms,  where  the  instruction 
'^  mucli  more  difficult  than  in  the  practising  school  with  six  separaite 
ir96.  3  C 
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forms,  the  headmaster  or  the  headmistress  of  the  school  first  gives  sli 
the  lessons.  About  the  middle  of  the  autumn  term  a  portion  of  the 
subjects  is  divided  among  the  candidates.  This  proceeding  is  repeated 
many  times  during  the  whole  school  year,  teachers  and  subjects 
bein^,  changed  after  every  two  months.  Besides  these  practical 
exercises,  attendance  is  required  at  a  certain  number  of  legsonB 
at  the  practising  school  with  six  forms,  where  the  candidateft 
have  to  do  the  practical  exercises  in  teaching  as  well  as  at  the 
practising  school  with  four  forms.  The  candidates  have  principally  to 
attend  the  lessons  given  by  the  headmaster  or  the  headmistress  of  the 
practising  school,  but  they  must  also  attend  some  lessons  given  by  the 
other  candidates.  Before  the  changing  of  the  subjects  takes  place,  fhb 
candidate  who  is  going  to  teach  a  certain  subject  has  to  attend  all  the 
lessons  in  this  subject  during  the  preceding  week  in  the  form  be  is  ui- 
tending  to  manage.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  avoad  the  evO 
arising  from  constant  changes  in  the  teachers  at  the  practising  school. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  practising  school,  the  candidates  have  some 
lessons  at  the  Training  College.  At  Jyvoeskyloe  the  number  of  these 
lessons  is  eighteen  a  week.  Of  these,  four  are  devoted  to  pedagogics, 
one  of  them  given  by  the  headmaster  or  headmistress  of  the  praiv 
tising  school;  all  these  lessons  are  designed  for  the  pedagogical  and 
methodical  preparation  of  the  candidates  for  their  future  work. 

After  having  devoted  the  year  to  this  kind  of  work,  the  candidate 
obtains  his  diploma,  wh.ch  entitles  him  to  apply  for  a  sitmation  at  any 
board  school  in  the  Grand  Duchv  of  Finlapd. 

« 

Autumn,  1897. 
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EDUCATION     DEPARTMENT     LIBRARY, 
St.  Stephen's  Honse,  Cannon  Row,  S.W. 


The  K^jference  Library  of  the  Education  Department  is  open  to 
readers  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  (Saturdays  to  2  p.m.),  except  on 
the  days  on  which  the  Department  is  closed,  viz.  : — New  Year's  Day, 
Good  Friday,  Easter  Eve,  Easter  Monday,  the  Queen's  Birthday,  Whit 
Monday,  three  days  at  Christmas,  and  any  other  days  that  may  from 
time  to  time  be  fixed  as  public  holidays. 

The  Library  contains  foreign  and  other  official  reports  on  public 
education  and  copies  of  British  and  foreign  educational  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  greater  part  of  the  English  and  foreign  works  on 
pedagogy  and  educational  administration,  foimerly  kept  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  have  been  transferred  to,  and  amalgamated  with 
the  Library  of  the  Education  Department ;  but  the  books  on  Natural 
Science,  cis  well  ;is  the  general  section  of  the  Library  and  the  works  of 
reference  needed  by  students  prepanng  themselves  for  examinations, 
remain,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Science  Library  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 
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The  fo]  '  appear  periodically,  and  can  be  subscribed  for : — 

Tbai  the  United  Kingdom  with  British  Possessions  and  Foreign  Countries, 

aht  he  QnantitieB  and  the  Declared  Value  of  the  Aitielea 

The  .  lings  of  Parliament  in  Public  and  Private  Business  are  published  daily — 

Ho)  Lords,  price  Id,  per  4  pp. ;  House  of  Commons,  IcL  per  8  pp. 

Trad  t>RTS  of  the  several  British  Colonies,  willi  information  relative  to  their 

pop    ^         and  general  condition. 
Trade  Keports  oy  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  Reports  on 

Commercial  and  General  Interests. 

8tAte  Trials^  being  reports  of  the  Chief  State  Trials  which  have  taken  place  between 
1820  and  the  present  time,  published  under  the  supervision  of  a  Conmiittee  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chanoellos : — 

Roy.    8vo.     Vol  I.     1820-1823.    Vol.  IL    182^1831.    VoL  IIL    1831-184a    Vol  IV. 

1839-1843.    VolV.    184^-1844.   Vol  VL    1844-1848.    Vol  VIL    1848-1850.   Vol.  VIII. 

1850-1858.  Price  10«.  each. 

ClllillCllROr,  H.BILS.  A  Report  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  voyase  of,  during  the 
years  1873-76,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Geoi^  S.  Nares,  RN.,  F.R.S.,  and  Captain 
Frank  Turle  Thomson,  R.N.  Prepared  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  C. 
Wyville  Thomson,  Knt.,  F.R.S. ;  and  now  of  Sir  John  Murray,  K.C.B.  Complete  in 
Fifty  Volumes.  Price  101/.  16$. 

MUitary:- 

Army.  Pay,  Appointment,  Promotion  and  KonefTcctive  Pay  of  the.  Royal  Warrant 
for.     1898.  Price  It. 

Engineering.    Military.    Instruction  in.    Part  VI.    Military  Railways.  Price  4.». 

Manceuyres.    Notes  on.  Price  2*. 

MoBiuzATioN  Regulations.    1898.  Price  4rf. 

Nile,  and  Country  between  Dongola,  Suakim,  Kassala,  and  Omdurman.  Reix)rt 
on  the.  Price  4*.  6rf. 

Ordnance.    Army.    Services.    Regulations  for.     1898.  Price  1*.  QcL 

Queen's  Regulatkjns  and  Orders  for  the  Akmy.    1898.  Price  1*.  6rf. 

Stores  used  in  Her  Majesty's  Service.    Priced  Vocahulary  of.    1898.  I*rice5«. 

Sudan.    Handbook  of  the.    Part  I.,  Geographical.    Part  II.,  Historical.  Price  2it. 

Naval  :— 

Tide  Tables  for  British  and  Irish  Ports  for  1899.  Price  2s, 

Oeolosrioal  :— 

Eastbourne.    The  Geology  of  the  Country  around.     By  Clement  Reid,  F.L.S.,  F.G.8- 

Price  6rf. 

Flint,  Mold,  and  Ruthin.    The  Geology  of  the  NeighhourhoodB  of.    Supplement  to. 

By  Aubrey  Stralian,  M.A.  Price  2tl. 

Ifiioal  €k>vemment  Board  :— 

Circumstances  of  the  Sources  of  Watik  Supply  for  the  Borough  of  Carnarvon. 

Report  on  the.  Price  2d. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Urban  Dibtkiot  of  Alnwick.       Report  on,  and  on 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  therein.  ^    Price  3</. 

Vaccination.    Royal  Commission  on.    Index  to  Final  Report.  ^   Price  9d, 

Home  Office  :— 

Explosives  Act,  1875.    Guide  Book  to  the.    Tenth  Ediuon.  Price  2^.  M, 

JYiendly  Societies  Registry  Office.    The  Guide  Book  of  the.     1899.         Price  ed. 

Smigrants'  Information  Office*  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  viz.  :— 
Colonies,  Handbooks  for.    8yo.    Wrapper. 
No.  1.  Canada.   2.  New  South  Wales.   3.  Victoria.   4.  South  Australia.   5.  Queensland. 
6.  Western  Australia.    7.  Tasmania.    8.  New  Zealand.    9.  Cape  Colonv.    10.  Natal 

Price  Id,  each» 
No  11.  Professional  Handhook  dealing  with  Professions  in  the  Colonies.     12.  Emigra- 
tion Statutes  and  General  HandhooK.  Price  3d.  each 
No.  13  (viz.,  Nos.  1  to  12  in  doth).  Price  2». 
Consular  Reports,  Summary  of.    America,  North  and  South.    Januaiy  1898. 

Price  2ci 
Intending  Emigrants,  Information  for  :— Amntine  Kepuhlic,  price  2d.    California, 
price  Id,    Ceylon,  price  Id,     Maryland,  price  Id,     Newioundland,  price  Id.     South 
AMcan  Repuhlic,  price  dd.    West  Indies,  price  6</. 

Foreign  Office  :— 

Africa  bt  Treatt.    The  Map  of.   By  Sir  E.  Hertslet^  K.C.B.    Three  Vols.  Price  31^.  6d. 
Commercial  Trbaties.    (Hertslet's.)     A  complete  eollection  of  Treaties,  &c.,  between 

Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Commerce  and  Navigation, 

&C.    By  Sir  E.  Hertslet,  K.C.B.,  &c,  Vols.  I.  to  XK.     (VoL  VI.  reprinting.) 

Price  16ff.  each. 
State   Papers.     British  and  Foreign.     Vol.  SO.    General  Index  (chronologically  and 

alphabetically  arranged)  to  Vols. 65  to  79.    (1873  to  1888.)    Vol.81.    1888-1889.    Vol.82. 

1889-1890.    VoL  83.    1890-1891.     Vol.  84.     1801-1892.  Price  iOs.  each. 

Beard  of  Trade  Jonmal,  of  Tariff  and  Trade  Noticee  and  Miscellaneous  Commerda) 
Information.  Published  15th  of  Month.  Price  (ki.  Index  to  Vols.  I  to  li.  Price  2g. 
And  to  Vols.  XV  to  XX.    July,  1893  to  June,  1896,  Price  1*.  M, 

KeiD^:  Royal  BotanlO  Gardens.  Bulletins  of  Miscellaneous  Information.  Volume 
for  1897,  price  3s. ;  and  Monthly  parts,  1898,  price  id. 
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